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INTRODUCTION. 


New  York  State  canals  have  made  much  history.  Their  tranquil 
waters  have  borne  the  commerce  which  early  placed  the  State  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  Union  and  gave  to  its  growth  such  an  impetus  as  to 
maintain  it  in  that  proud  position.  They  made  possible  the  speedy 
development  of  the  interior  and  have  largely  influenced  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  nation.  For  many  years  their  monetary  struggles  dic- 
tated the  financial  policy  of  the  State.  They  precipitated  the  calling 
of  at  least  one  convention  for  constitutional  revision,  and  have  occu- 
pied a  large  place  in  the  deliberations  of  the  others.  They  have 
occasioned  the  rise  and  fall  of  statesmen  and  have  often  dominated 
the  policies  of  political  parties,  governing  their  successes  or  failures. 
In  short,  the  story  of  their  existence  is  so  closely  interwoven  with 
that  of  the  State  as  to  form  one  of  the  most  important  chapters  in  the 
history  of  that  commonwealth. 

The  need  of  a  book,  like  the  present  volume,  has  long  been  felt 
by  those  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  New  York  canals;  and 
the  present  time,  when  the  State  is  entering  a  new  era  in  its 
canal  history,  seems  eminently  fitting  for  writing  the  story  of  the 
canals,  which  for  nearly  a  century  have  played  so  large  a  part 
in  shaping  the  history  of  the  State,  inasmuch  as  nothing  of  this 
character  has  been  attempted  since  the  publishing  of  the  Canal 
Laws  in  1825,  the  nearest  approach  being  the  Documentary  Hia- 
tory  of  the  Canals,  by  Sylvanus  H.  Sweet,  which  is  now  forty-three 
years  old  and  was  prepared  in  so  short  a  time  as  to  be  deficient 
in  many  essentials,  especially  in  the  matter  of  arrangement  for 
easy  reference.  It  cannot  be  hoped  that  the  present  voh!ir»c»  will 
not  also  be  lacking  in  many  details.  Indeed  the  field  is  so  vast 
that  to  cover  it  completely  would  require  both  a  much  longer  time 
for  preparation  than  is  now  available  and  a  work  of  many  vol- 
umes. However;  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  recoi<I,  in  bis- 
torlral  sketches,  the  most  important  events,  and  to  furnish  in  a 
chronological  r^sum^  and  in  a  general  bibliography  the  means  for 
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2  History  or  New  York  Canals. 

further  investigationB.  Necessarily  this  history  is  largely  of  a 
documentary  nature,  for  the  records  5f  legislative  enactments 
and  of  work  accomplished  have  been  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  State,  while  the  causes  which  produced,  and  the  results 
which  followed  this  great  enterprise  are  often  recorded  only  in 
the  development  of  the  Nation  and  in  the  lives  of  its  people. 
Fortunately  the  public  documents,  the  best  sources  of  history, 
have  been  kept,  and  the  ix»ople  of  New  York  State  are  not  open  to 
such  criticism  as  are  the  builders  of  the  Languedoc  canal,  the 
greatest  model  of  canal-building  before  the  time  of  the  Erie.  The 
most  authentic  history  of  that  undertaking  was  not  written,  till 
1800,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  its  completion,  when 
many  important  details  could  not  be  obtained,  the  writers  of  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV  having  busied  themselves  with  describing  the 
intrigues  and  splendors  of  the  court,  rather  than  with  matters 
of  economic  and  industrial  importance.  This  criticism  is  also 
true  of  the  ancient  works  of  improvement,  for  while  historian, 
orator,  and  poet  join  in  depicting  some  gorgeous  feast  or  in  sing- 
ing the  praises  of  a  king's  favorite,  they  have  left  us  little  but 
the  names  of  the  old  canals. 

The  aim  in  preparing  this  volume  has  been  to  make  a  book  of 
reference,  which  may  be  used  in  answering  the  questions  that 
are  constantly  arising  in  the  several  departments  of  the  State 
Government,  to  enable  the  State  officers  to  know  just  what  the 
State's  rights  were  to  the  use  of  lands  and  waters  connected  with 
the  various  portions  of  the  canal  system,  and  also  to  produce  a 
history  of  the  canal  system  of  the  State,  giving  the  important 
events  connected  with  the  various  canals,  which  can  be  used  by 
those  who  do  not  require  the  minor  details.  To  serve  both  pur- 
poses at  the  same  time  is  difficult,  but  the  endeavor  has  been 
to  emphasize  the  feature  of  the  reference  book.  Not  to  burden 
the  text  with  too  much  detail,  resort  has  been  made  to  a  table  of 
laws  andi  events,  arranged  chronologically,  and  carefully  indexed, 
to  make  it  easily  available,  and  also  to  a  bibliography  of  publi- 
cations dealing  with  the  canals.  Beyond  a  few  brief  statements, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  tell  of  events  relating  to  the  Barge 
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canal  after  the  time  when  that  work  was  authorized  by  the 
referendum  of  1903.  The  history  of  that  enterprise  is  reserved 
for  some  future  report.  Another  field,  not  exhaustively  covered, 
but  one  in  which  perplexing  questions  are  constantly  arising  in 
the  State  departments,  is  concerned  with  the  acquiring  of  land 
and  water  rights  and  the  awards  for  damages  sustained  by  reason 
of  the  canals. 

As  far  as  possible  all  facts  have  been  traced  to  original  sources 
of  information,  and  in  many  instances,  especially  outside  of  State 
documents,  these  sources  are  indicated  either  in  foot-notes  op 
otherwise.  However,  the  origin  of  a  large  majority  of  facts, 
which  have  been  obtained  from  the  annual  reports  of  State  offi- 
cials, is  given  only  by  inference.  Care  has  been  exercised  to 
make  quotations  the  exact  reproductions  of  originals — in  diction, 
Qipelling,  capitalization,  punctuation  and  all  forms  of  typography 
except  the  use  of  old-fashioned  letters,  any  explanatory  insertions 
or  changes  of  tense  being  inclosed  in  brackets. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts,  the  first  three  dealing  with 
the  New  York  State  canals.  Part  Four  is  a  compilation  of  statis- 
tics relating  to  canals  which  have  been  built  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Such  a  work  has  never  been  published  in  English, 
and  its  need  has  become  apparent.  A  book  of  this  nature,  entitled 
La  Navigation  aux  Etats-VrUs,  was  issued  as  a  report  to  the 
French  Minister  of  Public  Works  by  H.  V6tillart,  Engineer-in- 
chief  of  Bridges  and  Causeways.  A  somewhat  similar  book  has 
been  published  in  Oerman. 

In  compiling  Part  Four,  all  available  sources  of  information 
have  been  used,  but  chiefly  National  and  State  reports,  the  libra- 
ries at  Washington,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Albany  having 
been  visited  for  this  purpose.  Dr.  Elmer  L.  Corthell,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  has  personally  collected  considerable  information  from 
State  Governments  along  this  line,  and  he  has  kindly  allowed  the 
use  of  this  material.  In  investigating  the  records,  there  were  dis- 
covered wide  differences  in  statistics,  which  were  derived  from 
sources  that  should  be  considered  authentic.  Where  this  occurred 
a  choice  was  sometimes  made,  and  in  other  instances  the  several 
figures  are  given  with  their  sources. 
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To  complete  the  work,  portions  of  a  monograph  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  1905  and 
entitled  "Great  Canals  of  the  World,"  are  reprinted  in  Part 
Five,  permission  having  been  given  by  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


That  the  practice  of  canal-building  is  very  ancient  cannot 
be  doubted  and  that  the  i)eople  of  a  remote  antiquity  built  great 
artificial  channels  and  were  followed  by  successive  generations 
of  canal-builders  for  thousands  of  years  before  the  seemingly 
essential  canal-lock  was  invented,  is  readily  seen  from  a  brief 
review  of  their  works. 

The  first  artificial  waterways  in  the  world's  history  date  from 
an  immemorial  past.  According  to  one  authority*  they  certainly 
reach  back  to  3500  B.  C.  and  more  probably  to  at  least  7000  B.  G. 
These  were  the  channels  for  irrigation  and  drainage,  used  to 
regulate  the  overflow  of  the  rivers  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt.  When 
these  were  first  used  for  navigation  and  when  the  first  canals 
were  built  primarily  for  navigation  cannot  now  be  told,  but 
probably  at  a  very  early  date.  According  to  tradition,  the  Suez 
canal  was  excavated  prior  to  2000  B.  C.  It  was  certainly  open 
for  the  navigation  of  small  vessels  by  600  B.  C.  and  remained  in 
operation  for  fourteen  centuries.  At  about  the  same  time  the 
Royal  canal  of  Babylon  was  opened  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates.  It  is  generally  believed  that  China  had  canals  before 
the  Christian  era,  but  evidence  is  lacking.  Under  the  Roman 
Empire  several  canals  were  constructed;  one  in  102  B.  C.  from  the 
Rhone  to  the  Mediterranean,  built  by  Marius,  and  another  from 
the  Tiber  to  the  sea,  constructed  under  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
During  their  control  of  England,  the  Romans  built  two  canals  in 
that  country,  the  Caer  Dyke,  and  the  Foss  Dyke,  in  Lincolnshire, 
of  eleven  and  forty  miles,  respectively.  Of  the  former,  only  the 
name  remains  but  the  latter  is  still  in  use  as  a  navigable  canal, 
having  been  deepened  in  1121  by  Henry  I,  and  restored  to  a  state 
of  efficiency  in  1840.  In  the  fourth  century,  the  favorable  topog- 
raphy of  Lombardy  led  to  the  canalizing  of  that  country,  and 
near  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  Odoacer's  canal  from  the  Adriatic 

^Encyclopedia  Americana, — Canals. 
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sea  to  Mentone^  near  Ravenna,  was  constructed.  After  the  Cessa- 
tion of  Roman  Bupremacy  this  form  of  public  improvement  slum- 
bered till  Charlemagne's  attempt  to  connect  the  Danube  with 
the  Rhine  and  the  Black  Sea.  The  Imperial  canal  of  China, 
completed  in  1289,  is  said  to  be  about  a  thousand  miles  long. 

But  before  the  invention  of  locks,  the  countries  to  adopt  canals 
were  those  having  comparatively  level  surfaces,  like  Babylonia, 
Egypt  and  Mesopotamia.  The  Netherlands  also,  where  the  chan- 
nels were  branches  of  the  original  sea,  early  instituted  a  system 
of  canals.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  all  these 
waterways  were  constructed  on  one  continuous  level,  for  it 
appears  that  the  early  canals  of  Egypt  and  China  were  adapted 
to  the  varying  contours  of  the  land,  having  a  form  of  inclined 
plane  for  transferring  boats  to  successive  levels.  Even  to-day 
the  same  contrivances  are  used  in  China  on  its  ancient  and 
extensive  system  of  canals  and  canalized  rivers. 

But  during  all  these  centuries  before  the  invention  of  the 
canal-lock,  improvements  of  great  magnitude  were  impossible, 
for  either  canals  were  restricted  to  level  countries,  or  the  capacity 
of  boats  was  limited  by  the  rude  and  costly  methods — adopted  in 
a  few  places — of  transferring  to  differing  levels.  Viewed  from 
our  day  of  wonderful  inventions,  it  seems  almost  unaccountable 
that  the  canal-lock  so  long  eluded  discovery.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  since  the  principle  involved  is  so  simple,  the  systems 
of  early  canals  so  extensive,  the  need  of  an  easy  means  of  inland 
transportation  so  patent,  and  the  skill  and  achievements  of 
ancient  engineers  along  other  lines  so  great.  Without  seeking 
to  explain  this  circumstance  we  can  simply  accept  the  fact  that 
this,  together  with  the  other  branches  of  hydro-mechanics,  is  a 
comparatively  modern  science.  Even  the  development  of  the 
canal-lock  was  so  gradual  that  not  only  is  its  inventor  unknown, 
but  the  land  of  its  first  adoption  is  in  doubt,  as  well.  Italy 
claims  the  honor  for  two  brothers,  engineers  of  Viterbo,  in 
1481,  also  for  the  versatile  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  engineer  and 
painter.  By  some  writers  the  discovery  is  attributed  to  Hol- 
land, a  century  earlier.  However,  it  is  definitely  known  that 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  locks  were  in 
use  in  both  countries.    Probably  the  lock  was  gradually  developed 
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from  a  form  of  dam  which  Robert  Fulton  describes  as  being 
in  early  use  in  Flanders.^  This  consisted  of  a  dam  located 
below  a  natural  fall  and  having  buttresses  with  perpendicular 
grooves  into  which  gates  could  be  lowered,  thus  accomplishing 
the  stoppage  of  the  water  till  its  surface  rose  to  the  level  of 
that  above  the  fall. 

The  introduction  of  locks  opened  such  a  wide  field  for  im- 
provements that  canal-building  rapidly  spread  throughout 
Europe,  liie  French  being  the  first  to  engage  systematically  and 
extensively.  In  1605  they  began  the  Briere  canal,  joining  the 
Seine  and  Loire,  and  finished  it  in  1642,  completing  also  the 
Orleans  canal  in  1675.  The  greatest  work  of  that  period  was 
the  Languedoc  canal,  connecting  the  Bay  of  Biscay  with  the 
Mediterranean.  This  canal,  designed  by  Francis  Riquet,  begun 
in  1666  and  finished  in  1681,  was  an  enormous  undertaking  for 
its  day,  and  with  its  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  miles  of  length, 
its  rise  of  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  its  numerous  locks  and 
aqueducts,  its  tunnel  of  more  than  seven  hundred  feet,  and  its 
capacity  for  floating  barges  of  a  hundred-tons  burden,  it  stood 
as  a  monument  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  its  projectors,  and 
as  a  model  for  canal-building  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 

The  conservative  English  people  waited  for  almost  a  hundred 
years  before  following  this  brilliant  example  of  French  construc- 
tion, but,  when  once  aroused  by  the  energy  and  liberality  of  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater,  the  projector  of  the  first  canal  of  impor- 
tance in  England,  they  pushed  the  work  with  exceeding  vigor, 
led  by  such  famous  engineers  as  Brindley,  Smeaton,  Watt,  Jessop, 
Nimmo,  Rennie  and  Telford.  Indeed  so  prosperous  was  the  era 
of  canal-building  that,  from  1791  to  1794,  sj^eculation  in  canal 
shares  became  a  mania  in  England,  and  resulted  in  a  financial 
crash  and  the  ruin  of  many. 

With  such  examples  throughout  Europe  and  especially  with 

such  energy  displayed  in  the  mother  country,  it  was  but  natural 

that  the  people  of  the  American  colony  should  perceive  tlie  need 

of  similar  improvements  in  the  new  land,  where  the  field  was 

so  large,  the  coastwise  trade  so  dangerous,  and  the  opportu- 

*A  Treatise  on  the  Improvement  of  Canal  Navigation,  by  R.  Fulton,  p.  7. 
(London,  1796.) 
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nities  for  internal  development  so  great.  Americans,  with  their 
characteristic  quickness,  began  the  projection  of  canals  within 
a  few  years  after  the  commencement  of  active  canal-building  in 
England  and  within  a  half  century  they  were  in  the  midst  of 
cdnstructing  extensive  systems  which  were  the  equals  of  the  best 
in  the  world.  But  though  the  opportunities  were  great,  the  diffi- 
culties were  greater.  The  country  was  chiefly  a  vast  wilderness, 
the  resources  were  few  and  money  for  large  undertakings  almost 
unattainable.  During  the  colonial  period  the  restrictions  im- 
posed by  England  were  almost  prohibitive  of  any  great  enter- 
prise. However,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  several  schemes  for 
inland  navigation  were  being  agitated  during  the  colonial  period. 
The  Revolutionary  war  interrupted,  for  a  time,  all  thought 
of  canals,  but  soon  after  its  close  they  came  to  the  front  again. 
General  Washington  took  the  lead  in  projecting  internal  improve- 
ments, both  biefore  the  War  and  immediately  after,  and  had 
he  not  been  called  to  the  Presidency  would  probably  have  brought 
some  of  his  schemes  to  successful  fruition. 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  early  coastwise  commerce 
was  carried  on  under  especially  dangerous  conditions  and  as  the 
rivers  and  bays  along  the  coast  are  in  many  cases  well  adapted 
to  the  construction  of  canals  to  connect  them,  numerous  projects 
were  urged  for  that  purpose.  Indeed,  by  many,  such  a  plan  is 
still  considered  necessary.  Only  ten  years  ago  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  City  of  Philadelphia  reported  favorably  for 
the  building  of  a  coastwise  canal  of  large  dimensions. 

Probably  the  first  canal  constructed  within  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  was  a  short  waterway  in  Orange  county,  New 
York,  built  in  1750,  for  transporting  stone,  by  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Cadwallader  Golden,  who  in  1724,  as  Surveyor-General, 
had  made  the  first  report  of  the  natural  water  communications 
of  New  York  State.  The  first  canal  in  North  America,  however, 
antedated  this  by  fifty  years,  being  an  attempt  at  Lachine  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  undertaken  by  Dollier  de  Casson,  Superior  at 
the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice. 

The  routes  of  navigation  into  the  interior  and  to  the  western 
territory  attracted  the  greater  amount  of  attention  and  opened 
the  larger  field  for  development.  The  need  of  easy  communica- 
tion from  the  seaboard  to  the  great  inland  lakes,  and  to  the 
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valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  was  early  apparent.  In 
the  attempt  to  meet  this  need  New  York  was  particnlarly  fa- 
vored, ^'  for,"  as  said  an  early  writer,  "  the  Allegany  mountains 
which  pass  through  all  the  States,  seem  to  die  away  as  they  ap- 
proach the  Mohawk-River  and  the  ground  ...  is  perfectly 
level,  as  if  designedly  to  permit  us  to  pass  thro'  this  channel 
into  this  extensive  inland  country."*  After  the  war,  the  pushing 
westward  of  the  frontiers  began  in  earnest,  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  more  determined  eflforts  to  facilitate  the  means  of 
communication.  The  first  efforts  were  generally  directed  toward 
improving  natural  waterways,  but,  with  their  imperfect  methods 
of  controlling  the  flow  of  streams,  the  results  were  usually  far 
from  satisfactory,  and  the  builders  were  forced  to  learn  the 
necessity  of  following  the  rule,  which  the  English  had  adopted, 
of  constructing  independent  canals.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  tendency  of  modern  engineering  practice  back  to  the  use  of 
natural  streams.  In  New  York  the  line  of  the  Barge  canal 
follows  very  closely  the  old  location  of  first  improvements  in 
the  beds  of  the  Mohawk  river,  Wood  creek,  and  the  Oneida  and 
Seneca  rivers. 

At  a  time  when  we  have  ceased  to  wonder  at  stupendous  engi- 
neering feats,  which  have  furnished  this  continent  with  the 
means  of  rapid  and  easy  transportation,  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  America  less  than  a  century 
ago;  we  are  prone  to  forget  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking 
which  was  the  chief  instrument  in  retaining  for  New  York  the 
proud  title  of  Empire  State;  we  lose  sight  of  the  tremendous 
difficulties  overcome,  and  the  strenuous  efforts  exerted  by  the 
men  who  gave  to  the  State  her  canal  policy.  When  we  recognize 
the  primitive  conditions  and  review  the  difficulties,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  the  people  of  a  struggling  republic  stood  aghast 
at  the  vast  enterprise,  and  were  slow  to  begin  improvements 
which  have  proved  to  be  the  making  of  the  State. 

Although  the  need  of  a  canal  was  generally  recognized,  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking  and  the  fear  of  the  State's  ability 

■Christopher  Collea*  Proposals  for  the  Speedy  Settlement  of  the  Waste  and 
Unappropriated  Lands  on  the  Western  Frontier  of  the  State  of  Netv  York, 
^jnd  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Inland  Xavigation  between  Albany  and  Ostcego, 
p.  11.      (New  York,  1785.) 
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to  cope  witli  the  difficulties  developed  a  strong  opposition,  which, 
augmented  by  personal  considerations,  political  affiliations,  and 
differences  of  opinion,  has  marked  the  history  of  the  canal 
throughout  its  entire  existence.  For  years  the  project  struggled 
along  before  sufficient  public  sentiment  could -be  aroused  to  de- 
mand its  fulfilment.  People  denounced  it  as  visionary.  Jefferson 
declared  it  a  hundred  years  ahead  of  its  time,  saying  that  to 
think,  at  that  day,  of  making  a  canal  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  through  a  wilderness  was  little  short  of  madness. 
Madison  thought  that  its  cost  would  exceed  the  resources  of 
the  whole  country,  and  refused  to  grant  any  National  aid.  Sister 
States,  appealed  to,  sent  nothing  but  their  good  will.  For  New 
York  to  undertake  the  work  unaided  was  considered  equivalent 
to  dooming  the  State  to  bankruptcy.  Even  after  it  was  begun, 
appropriations  were  obtained  from  the  Legislature  year  by  year 
with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  in  derision  it  was  said  that  in 
Clinton's  ^'big  ditch  would  be  buried  the  treasure  of  the  State, 
to  be  watered  by  the  tears  of  posterity."  It  is  well  that  at  this 
period  there  were  men  guiding  the  interests  of  the  canals  who 
had  a  strong  faith  in  their  ultimate  success,  and  who  clearly 
foresaw  the  benefits  to  ensue.  To  their  energy,  fearlessness, 
infiexible  perseverance,  and  dauntless  resolution  is  due  the  era 
of  prosperity  and  development  which  followed  the  building  of 
the  canal.  Prophetically  did  the  writer  of  the  "New  York 
Memorial "  say,  "  It  remains  for  a  free  state  to  create  a  new 
era  in  history,  and  to  erect  a  work  more  stupendous,  more  mag- 
nificent, and  more  beneficial,  than  has  hitherto  been  achieved 
by  the  human  race."* 
Klanal  Laws,  Vol.  I.,  p.  140. 
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In  writing  the  history  of  so  large  a  subject  as  the  New  York 
canals,  many  portions  of  the  account  must  necessarily  become 
a  compilation  of  comparatively  isolated  and  unimportant  facts. 
Especially  will  this  be  true  in  a  work  of  reference.  In  this 
volume,  lest  the  epoch-making  features  be  obscured  by  the  mass 
of  detail,  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  whole  development  of  canals  in 
New  York  State  is  here  given. 

A  study  of  the  progress  of  canal-building  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica reveals  three  general  etages :  first,  the  early  canals — usually 
of  small  capacity — before  the  advent  of  railroads,  when  water- 
ways afforded  the  only  cheap  means  of  transportation;  second, 
the  original  or  enlarged  canals*  in  competition  with  the  railroads, 
— the  latter  at  first  grew  to  be  dangerous  rivals,  then  gradually 
secured  the  bulk  of  the  traflSc,  and  finally  began  purposely  to 
divert  all  trade  in  order  to  abolish  the  canals  and  destroy  compe- 
tition; third,  the  general  reconstruction  of  waterways,  brought 
about  by  a  realization  of  the  dangers  resulting  from  the  absence 
of  competition  in  freight  rates.  This  third  stage  was  reached  in 
Europe  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago;  old  canals  were  deep- 
ened— generally  with  the  unprofitable  branches  omitted — and 
new  channels  were  built,  in  the  endeavor  to  provide  waterways 
deep  and  large  enough  to  permit  cheap  rates.  In  general,  great 
success  has  attended  these  efforts;  old  industries  have  revived, 
new  ones  have  sprung  up,  resources  have  been  developed  and  com- 
merce has  been  stimulated,  eventually  even  to  the  benefit  of  the 
railroads.  In  America  this  third  stage  is  just  being  entered.  The 
United  States  and  the  Canadian  governments  have  already  made 
considerable  progress,  and  now  some  of  the  states — New  York 
in  the  lead — are  beginning  the  work  of  reconstruction. 
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Aside  from  this  general  classification,  the  specific  history  of 
the  natural  and  artificial  waterways  of  New  York  state  may  be 
divided  into  seven  periods,  or  stages,  of  improvement,  which  in 
turn  may  be  subdivided  into  several  smaller  periods.  These  main 
periods,  with  their  distinctive  events,  are  as  follows : 

SEVEN  MAIN  PERIODS. 

1GQ9-1790.  The  Period  of  Natural  Streams;  their  use  with 
but  few  artificial  improvements;  the  later  efforts  to  improve 
them,  but  without  tangible  results. 

1791-J807.  The  Period  op  the  Inland  Lock  Navigation 
Companies^  Canals  ;  their  construction  and  use  while  the  people 
were  coming  more  and  more  to  realize  the  need  of  some  adequate 
means  of  transportation. 

180S-1834.  The  Period  of  the  Original  Erie  and  Champlain 
Canals;  the  agitation  which  produced  them;  their  construction; 
their  marked  success  and  popularity,  which  led  to  an  eager  desire 
for  similar  channels  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  which 
inaugurated  the  policy  of  constructing  lateral  canals  in  New  York 
state. 

1835-3862.  The  Period  of  the  First  Enlargement  of  the 
main  branches  of  the  system  and  of  the  continuation  of  building 
laterals. 

1863-1891.  The  Period  of  Minor  Improvements  and  of 
Abandoning  the  Laterals, — a  i)eriod  beginning  with  compara- 
tive quiet  for  a  few  years  till  the  rapidly  increasing  comi)etition 
of  rival  railroads  and  Canadian  c<inals  changed  it  into  a  period 
of  agitation  and  of  striving  for  suitable  means  of  meeting  that 
competition, — an  effort  which  looked  toward  the  later  enlarge- 
ments, but  could  find  expression  in  actual  works  of  construction 
only  in  such  improvements  as  the  introduction  of  successful 
steam  propulsion,  the  lengthening  of  locks,  the  installation  of 
machinery  for  hauling  boats  into  locks  and  a  few  other  better- 
ments; a  period  also  of  abandoning  certain  lateral  branches,  of 
greatest  freight  niovem^'uts  and  of  their  subsequent  decrease,  of 
abolition  of  tolls,  of  extravagant  expenditures,  of  retrenchment 
and  of  the  beginning  of  awakened  interest  in  canals. 
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1892-1898.  The  Period  of  the  Second  Enijiagembnt,  from 
the  time  of  the  first  legislative  action  to  accomplish  this  end  to 
the  stoppage  of  the  partly  completed  construction. 

1899-the  present.  The  Period  op  the  Third  Enlargement^  or 
the  I^arge  canal,  from  the  ai»pointuient  of  a  committee  to  formu- 
late a  proper  canal  p61icy,  through  the  agitation  for  its  fulfil- 
ment, to  the  beginning  of  the  resulting  work  of  construction. 

NINETEEN   SHORTER   PERIODS. 

These  main  periods  may  be  subdivided  into  the  following 
shorter  periods: 

1609-1768.  The  period  of  using  the  natural  streams,  with  but 
few  artificial  improvements. 

1768-1790.  The  period  of  awakening  to  the  needs  uf  improved 
navigation,  during  which  the  first  official  action  appeared. 

1791-1797.  The  period  of  constructing  the  Inland  Navigation 
Companies'  works. 

1798-1807.  The  period  of  quiet  before  the  people  were  ready 
to  undertake  the  task  which  the  conditions  demanded. 

1808-1816.  The  period  of  active  canal  agitation. 

1817-1825.  The  period  of  constructing  the  Erie  and  Chnmplain 
canals  and  of  beginning  agitation  for  lateral  channels. 

1826-1834.  A  period  of  remarkable  success  attending  tlie 
canals,  during  which  the  amount  of  traffic  exceeded  all  expecta- 
tions,— a  success  that  demanded  an  enlarged  channel,  and  in- 
duced the  building  of  the  Oswego,  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  Chemung, 
Crooked  Lake  and  Chenango  canals  by  the  State  and  the  Oneida 
Lake  and  Delaware  and  Hudson  canals  by  private  enterprise.  A 
period  of  growth  of  railroads,  also,  so  that  not  only  were  an 
enlarged  channel  and  a  ship  canal  proposed,  but  railways  to 
supersede  the  canals  were  suggested. 

1835-1  Sdl.  The  period  of  beginning  the  first  enlargement  of 
the  Erie,  of  constructing  the  Seneca  river  towing-path,  of  begin- 
ning the  construction  of  the  Black  River  and  Genesee  Valley 
canals  and  the  Oneida  River  improvement  and  of  purchasing 
the  Oneida  Lake  canal.  In  the  midst  of  this  period  occurred 
a  financial  panic,  which,  together  with  the  increased  cost  of  the 
improvements  and  {in  inadequate  plan  of  financing  the  enterprise, 
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so  involved  the  State  in  debt  as  to  require  the  stopping  of  all 
work,  except  that  essential  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  canals, 
nntil  the  monetary  affairs  could  be  adjusted. 

1842-1846.  Another  period  of  comparative  quiet, — so  far  as 
the  work  of  construction  is  concerned, — while  the  Constitution 
was  being  readjusted  in  order  to  permit  the  resumption  of  opera- 
tions on  a  more  conservative  financial  basis. 

1847-1863.  The  Constitution  of  1846  permitted  the  inter- 
rupted work  to  be  resumed,  but  under  restrictions  which  led  to 
legislative  turmoil,  through  attempts  to  evade  the  constitutional 
limitations  by  selling  the  revenue  of  the  canal  in  advance.  Only 
another  amendment  to  the  Constitution  could  remedy  this  diffi- 
culty. During  this  period  the  Baldwinsville  canal — ^built  and 
operated  for  forty  years  by  private  enterprise — was  appropriated 
by  the  State,  and  railroad  tolls,  which  had  been  applied  to  the 
canal  fund,  were  abolished. 

1854-1862.  Under  provisions  for  borrowing  needed  money, 
the  work  of  enlarging  the  Erie  proceeded,  with  some  interrup- 
tions for  lack  of  funds,  to  a  so-called  completion  in  1862.  At  the 
same  time  the  Oswego  and  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canals  were 
enlarged,  and  in  1860  a  deepening  of  the  Champlain  to  five  feet 
was  begun.  Early  in  this  period  there  was  inaugurated  the  sys- 
tem of  repairs  by  contracts,  which  was  later  to  furnish  material 
for  sensational  charges  of  fraud. 

1863-1868.  A  period  of  few  improvements,  although  a  begin- 
ning was  made  toward  completing  the  work  left  unfinished  in 
1862,  and  there  was  an  active  attempt  to  provide  locks  suitable 
for  gunboats  on  the  Erie,  Champlain  and  Oswego  canals.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  period  evidences  of  extravagance  began  to 
appear.  Experiments  in  steam  propulsion  were  claiming  atten- 
tion, the  Chenango  canal  extension  was  begun  and  an  attempt 
to  enlarge  the  locks  of  the  Oneida  Lake  canal  resulted  in  begin- 
ning an  enlarged  canal  on  a  new  location. 

1869-1875.  A  period  of  greater  activity,  after  the  release  of 
the  revenues  from  certain  obligations  imposed  by  the  debt  of 
1846;  of  investigations  into  canal  management,  with  far-reach- 
ing reforms,  including  the  abolition  of  the  contracting  board 
and  the  contract  system  of  repairs,  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of 
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retrenchment  and  a  little  later  the  substitution  of  a  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Works  for  the  canal  commissioners;  of  agitation 
which  subsequently  resulted  in  abandoning  the  Chemung, 
Crooked  Lake,  Chenango  and  Genesee  Valley  canals,  and  ulti- 
mately the  Oneida  Lake  canal ;  and  of  active  attempts  to  i)erfect 
steam  towage.  During  this  period  a  second  deepening  of  the 
Champlain — to  seven  feet — was  begun  but  never  fully  accom- 
plished. 

1876-1883.  A  period  of  retrenchment,  but  also  of  continued 
agitation  for  increased  facilities  for  transportation,  the  "  Sey- 
mour plan  "  of  enlargement  being  enunciated.  During  this  time 
the  tolls,  after  having  been  repeatedly  reduced  since  the  building 
of  the  canals,  were  finally  abolished. 

1884-1891.  The  i)eriod  of  lock-leuglliening  on  the  Erie  and 
Oswego  canals.  This  time  really  marks  the  beginning  of  renewed 
interest  in  canal  improvement,  showing  the  swing  of  the  pendu- 
lum away  from  the  intensely  adverse  public  sentiment  of  a 
decade  earlier.  This  renewed  interest,  i)rompted  by  the  pressing 
need  of  meeting  sharp  competition,  at  first  was  content  with  the 
project  of  lock-lengthening,  but  eventually  it  did  not  rest  satis- 
fled  until  the  present  movement  to  modernize  the  .canal  system 
was  undertaken. 

1892-1895.  The  period  of  constitutional  and  legislative  action 
and  of  popular  approval,  preparatory  to  the  second  enlargement 
of  the  Erie  and  Oswego  canals  and  another  attempt  at  increas- 
ing the  size  of  the  Champlain.  During  this  period,  electricity 
first  made  its  appearance  as  a  motor  for  towage. 

1896-1898.  The  period  of  the  second  enlargement  of  the  chief 
canals,  interrupted  in  its  midst  by  the  exhaustion  of  funds,  ani 
followed  by  an  investigation  of  alleged  frauds  and  extravagances. 
The  period  closes  with  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  formu- 
late a  suitable  canal  policy. 

1899-1903.  A  period  of  preliminary  surveys,  considerations 
and  agitation  for  the  Barge  canal. 

1904-the  present.  The  beginning  of  the  period  of  reconstruct- 
ing the  State  canal  system,  according  to  plauB  and  dimensions 
of  modern  practice. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

FIRST  ATTEMPTS  AT  IMPROVEMENT. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  eettlements  to  the  completion  of  operations  by 
the  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Companies. 

Henry  Hudfion  sailed  up  the  river  that  bears  his  name  in 
1609,  and  within  a  few  years  the  first  Dutch  settlements  on  this 
river  were  planted.  In  the  year  preceding  Hudson's  voyage, 
Samuel  de  Champlain  had  founded  Quebec,  and  in  1616,  while 
accompanying  a  hostile  expedition  of  his  allies,  the  Algonquins, 
he  penetrated  to  the  seat  of  the  Iroquois  power,  and  thus  had 
the  opportunity  of  discovering  the  Great  Lakes,  and  of  exploring 
the  St.  Lawrence  river.  The  Iroquois  sought  an  alliance  with 
the  Dutch  to  offset  that  of  the  Algonquins  with  the  French,  and 
in  1617  a  formal  treaty  was  made  with-  the  Amsterdam  Com- 
pany. As  settlements  were  established  on  the  Hudson  and  the 
Mohawk,  by  the  Dutch,  and  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great 
Lakes  by  the  French,  the  natural  watercourses  between  these 
two  colonies  became  the  routes  of  intercourse  in  times  of  peace, 
and  the  war-paths  of  the  colonists  and  their  Indian  allies  in 
times  of  hostility.  Along  these  streams  and  at  the  carrying 
places  were  established  the  first  forts.  Consequently,  the  topo- 
graphical features  of  the  lands  between  these  sections  were  well 
known  while  the  country  was  still  a  vast  wilderness. 

In  New  York  State  there  exist  more  favorable  conditions  for 
opening  communication  with  the  great  inland  lakes  than  else- 
where in  the  country.  The  westerly  range  of  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tains disappears  as  it  approaches  the  Mohawk  valley,  and  the 
easterly  range  is  cut  by  the  Hudson,  which  affords  a  tidal 
navigation  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  while  no  other 
Atlantic  river  cuts  this  range  or  is  navigable  within  many  miles 
of  the  mountains.  Becent  geological  investigation  has  deduced 
the  fact  that,  during  the  recession  to  the  northeast  of  the  last 
glacial  overflow,  the  waters  of  the  lakes  found  an  outlet  through 
the  ridge  at  Little  Falls,  and,  until  the  further  retreat  of  the 
ice-front  opened  the  original  channel  down  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  valleys  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  formed  the  course  of  a 
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swift,  torrential  stream.  The  low  ridge  at  Borne  thus  became 
the  divide  between  the  Bt.  Lawrence  and  Mohawk  systems,  the 
waters  of  the  east  continuing  to  flow  down  the  Mohawk. 

Although  the  early  settlers  knew  not  the  causes  of  these  phe- 
nomena, they  soon  saw  the  advantages  of  the  topography.  The 
first  description  we  have  of  these  natural  avenues  of  communi- 
cation is  found  in  a  report  to  the  Colonial  Oovernor,  in  1724, 
by  Cadwallader  Colden,  the  Surveyor-General,  afterwards  ele- 
vated to  the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor.*  Colden  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  natural  streams 
of  New  York  as  a  means  of  commerce,  in  comparison  with  the 
French  route  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  he  even  extends  his  view 
to  a  line  of  communication  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  thence  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  ocean.  He  attributes 
the  knowledge  of  the  inland  country  to  the  energy  of  the  French 
settlers,  saying,  "  The  French  have  been  indefatigable  in  making 
Discoveries,  and  carrying  on  their  Commerce  with  Nations,  of 
whom  the  English  know  nothing  but  what  they  see  in  the  French 
Maps  and  Books.  The  Barrenness  of  the  Soil,  and  the  Coldness 
of  the  Climate  of  Canada,  obliges  the  greatest  number  of  the 
Inhabitants  to  seek  their  living  by  travelling  among  the  Indians, 
or  by  trading  with  those  that  do  travel."* 

He  well  appreciated  the  dangers  of  climate  and  storm  that 
beset  commerce  on  the  St.  Lawrence  route.  "These  Difficulties 
are  so  considerable,"  he  says,  "that  the  Fretich  never  attempt 
above  one  Voyage  in  a  Year  to  Europe,  or  the  West-Indies,  tho' 
it  be  really  nearer  Europe  than  any  of  the  English  colonies,^^* 

Colden  tells  of  the  streams  into  the  western  country,  and 
makes  the  first  suggestion  of  the  course  of  the  interior  route 

*Thi3  report  was  entitled,  A  Memorial  concerning  the  Furr-Trade  of  the 
Province  of  "Sew  York,  Presented  to  his  Excellency,  William  Burnet,  Esq., 
Captain  General  and  Qovemor,  do.  ty  Cadwallader  Colden,  Surveyor  General 
of  the  said  Province,  the  10th  of  yovemher,  1724,  and  is  found  at  length  in 
Colden's  History  of  the  Five  Indian  "Nations,  printed  in  London  in  1747.  The 
map  accompanying  this  history  is  reproduced  in  the  present  volume  and  shows 
how  extensive  and  how  accurate  was  the  knowledge  of  the  country  at  that 
early  day. 

*Memoridl  concerning  the  Furr-Trade  in  Papers  relating  to  an  Act  of  the 
Assembly,  etc.,  p.  28,  printed  in  Colden's  History  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations, 
(London,  1747.) 

•W.  p.  80. 
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along  which  the  Erie  was  finally  built  '^  Goods  are  daily  car- 
ried from  this  Province  to  the  Sennekas/'  say  the  members  of  a 
committee,  of  whom  Golden  was  one,  in  reporting  to  the  Gov- 
ernor on  November  6,  1724,  "as  well  as  to  those  Nations  that 
lie  nearer,  by  Water  all  the  Way,  except  three  Miles,  (or  in 
the  dry  Season,  five  Miles)  where  the  Traders  carry  over  Land 
between  the  Mohawks-River  and  the  Wood  Creek,  which  rnns 
into  the  On^idd-Lake,  without  going  near  either  8t  Lawrence- 
River  or  any  of  the  Lakes  upon  which  the  French  pass."* 
Again  Golden  says  in  his  Memorial  concerning  the  Furr-Trade: 
"  But  besides  this  Passage  by  the  Lakes,  there  is  a  River  which 
comes  from  the  Country  of  the  Sennekas,  and  falls  into  the 
Onondaga  [Oneida  and  Oswego]  River,  by  which  we  have  an 
easy  Carriage  into  that  Country,  without  going  near  the  Cata- 
raoui  [Ontario]  Lake.  The  Head  of  this  River  goes  near  to  Lake 
Erie,  and  probably  may  give  a  very  near  Passage  into  that  Lake, 
much  more  advantageous  than  the  Way  the  French  are  obliged 
to  take  by  the  great  Fall  of  Jaraga  [Niagara],  .  .  .  But 
as  this  Passage  depends  upon  a  further  Discovery,  I  shall  say 
nothing  more  of  it  at  this  time."* 

In  his  "  Memoir  "  prepared  in  honor  of  the  celebration  attend- 
ing the  completion  of  the  New  York  canals  in  1825,  Gadwallader 
D.  Golden  reviews  this  report  of  his  grandfather  in  the  following 
interesting  passages,  which  reveal  the  routes  of  intercourse  at 
the  time: 

"In  seventeen  hundred  and  twenty-four,  the  then  surveyor 
general  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  made  a  report  to  the 
Colonial  Governor,  in  which  he  describes  the  water  courses  and 
carrying  places  between  Albany  and  Montreal,  by  way  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  between  Albany  and  the  Gataraqui  Lake,  which 
is  now  called  Ontario,  by  the  Mohawk  River,  and  the  river  which 
runs  into  the  Oneida  Lake,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  they  could 
be  described  at  this  moment.  The  carrying  place  between  the 
Mohawk,  and  the  stream  which  we  now  call  Wood  Greek,  he 
describes  as  a  'portage  only  three  miles  long,  except,'  says  he, 
'  in  very  dry  weather  when  the  goods  must  be  carried  two  miles 
further.'  He  then  describes  the  passage  down  the  Onondaga 
River,  to  the  Gataraqui  Lake,  and  shows  that  goods  might  be 

^Memorial  concerning  the  Furr-Trade,  etc.,  p.  14. 
^Id.  p.  84. 
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carried  from  Albany  to  that  Lake  by  the  Mohawk,  the  Oneida, 
and  the  Onondaga  River,  cheaper,  and  much  more  conveniently, 
than  as  they  were  then  transported,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego 
River  by  way  of  the  Hudson,  Lake  Ghamplain,  Montreal,  and  the 
River  Saint  Lawrence."* 

''The  historian  of  the  Five  Indian  Nations  informs  us,  that 
Governor  Burnet  erected  a  Fort  and  trading  houses  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Onondaga  River,  on  account,' says  he,  'of  its  water 
communications  with  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  and  for  the 
facility  of  transportation  between  the  Lakes  and  Schenectady, 
there  being  but  three  portages  in  the  whole  route,  and  two  of 
them  very  short.'  These,  no  doubt,  were  the  carrying  places, 
at  the  Little  Falls,  the  Wood  Creek,  and  at  the  Oswego  Rapids."' 

Of  this  same  report  of  the  Surveyor-General  in  1724,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York,  having  charge 
of  the  celebration  at  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal,  says: 

"  In  this  Report  the  author  not  only  describes  the  water-courses 
and  portages  between  this  and  Canada,  and  those  between  us  and 
the  great  western  Lakes,  with  wonderful  accuracy,  but  presents, 
in  the  clearest  manner,  the  immense  facilities  which  these  water 
communications  are  susceptible  of  affording  to  our  internal 
trade.  He  also  carries  his  views  beyond  the  Lakes  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  after  stating  that  '  many  of  the  branches  of  that  river 
come  so  near  to  the  branches  of  the  rivers  which  empty  them- 
selves into  the  Great  Lakes,  that  in  several  places  there  is  but 
a  short  land  carriage  from  the  one  to  the  other;'  he  concludes 
with  the  following  emphatic  observation : — '  If  one  considers  the 
length  of  this  river  (the  Mississippi)  and  its  numerous  branches, 
he  must  say,  that  by  means  of  this  river  and  Lakes,  there  is 
opened  to  his  view  such  a  scene  of  inland  navigation  a^  can  not 
be  paralleled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.'  "* 

"The  French  government  of  Canada  very  early  attempted  to 
prevent  our  participation  in  the  Indian  trade,  by  their  establish- 
ments on  Lake  Ontario,  at  Fort  Frontinac  in  the  year  1672,  and  at 
Fort  Niagara  in  the  year  1725,  and  on  I^ake  Champlain  by  their 
Fort  St.  Frederick,  built  near  Crown  Point,  in  the  year  1731."* 

•Memoir,  etc.,  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Completion  of  the  New  York  Canals, 
by  Cadwallader  D.  Golden,  p.  11.     (New  York,  1825.) 

Ud.  p.  12. 

•/d.  p.  99.  : 

*Fact8  and  Obaervaiiona  in  Relation  to  the  Origin  and  Completion  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  p.  3.  (New  York,  1825.) 
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Thus  these  natural  watercourses  became  the  first  public  high- 
ways, and  roads,  when  they  were  opened  later,  were  so  poor  and 
the  carrying  of  goods  over  them  so  expensive,  that  the  people 
naturally  retained  the  streams  as  channels  for  the  transportation 
of  goods  and  often  as  a  means  of  travel,  making  some  improve- 
ments from  time  to  time,  as  we  learn  from  some  of  the  early 
writers. 

Carver,  who  traversed  this  territory  in  seventeen  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  says,  "The  Oniada  Lake,  situated  near  the  head  of 
the  River  Oswego,  receives  the  waters  of  Wood-Creek,  which  takes 
its  rise  not  far  from  the  Mohawks  River.  These  two  lie  so  adjacent 
to  each  other  that  a  junction  is  effected  by  sluices  at  Fort 
Stanwi^."^^ 

"Here  [Little  Falls]  the  roaring  rapids  interrupted  all  naviga- 
tion, empty  boats  not  even  being  able  to  pass  over  them.  The  early 
portage  of  one  mile  here  in  elede  over  the  swampy  ground  has 
been  described  as  it  was  in  1756,  when  enterprising  Teutons 
residing  here  transferred  all  boats  in  sleds  over  marshy  ground 
which  would  *  admit  of  no  wheel  carriage'  .  .  .  later  on, 
about  1790,  we  find  that  the  Germans'  sleds  were  out  of  use  and 
that  boats  were  transferred  on  wheeled  vehicles  appropriately 
fashioned  to  carry  them  without  damage  to  their  hulls.  No  great 
boats  €ould  be  transferred  by  such  means ;  this  fact  had  a  tend- 
ency to  limit  the  carrj'ing  capacity  of  Mohawk  batteaus  to  about 
one  and  a  half  tons."" 

Christopher  Colles,  who  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature,  in 
1785,  to  make  the  first  survey  of  the  Mohawk,  says  that  *•  before 
the  war  000  batteaux*  passed  annually  between  the  Wood  Creek 
and  the  Mohawk  River."" 

The  war  of  1756,  and  especially  the  two  expeditions  under 
Colonel  Bradetreet  and  General  Prideaux,  which  used  the  route 
of  the  Mohawk,  Wood  creek  and  Oneida  lake  for  transporting 
troops  and  military  stores,  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  improved 

^Travels  through  the  Interior  Paris  of  North- America,  in  the  Tears  1766, 
1767  and  1768,    By  J.  Carver,  p.  172.    (London,  1778.) 

"Archer  Butler  Hulbert's  Historic  Highways  of  America,    Vol.  14,  pp.  18-19. 

^Proposals  for  the  Speedy  Settlement  of  the  Waste  and  Unappropriated 
Lands  on  the  Western  Frontiers  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Inland  Navigation  hettoeen  Albany  and  Oswego,  p.  7.  (New 
York,  1786.) 
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inland  navigation.  Governor  George  Clinton  was  a  subaltern 
officer  in  this  war,  having  been  engaged  in  the  operations  against 
Fort  Frontenac  (Kingston)  and  Niagara,  and  doubtless  the  knowl- 
edge he  gained  of  the  natural  waterways  at  that  time  induced 
him  in  1791  to  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature 
the  subject  of  their  improvement.  After  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1763,  till  the  Revolutionary  war  in  1775,  the  channel  of  com- 
munication to  Oswego  was  in  constant  use  by  the  fur  traders. 
From  the  first  the  populous  and  powerful  Indian  confederacy  of 
the  Six  Nations,  distributed  along  the  shores  of  the  Genesee 
river,  the  Canandaigua,  Seneca,  Cayuga  and  other  email  lakes 
in  the  central  and  western  part  of  the  colony,  had  been  the 
'  ally  of  the  English  against  the  hostile  French,  and  the  easy 
passage  to  their  country  through  the  Seneca  river  had  long  been 
used  by  those  who  carried  on  a  valuable  trade  with  these  tribes. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  England  had 
vigorously  engaged  in  the  building  of  canals.  The  invention  of 
canal-locks  had  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  construction  of 
canals  in  continental  European  countries,  but  the  English  people 
had  been  slow  to  follow  their  example,  delaying  nearly  a  century 
after  the  famous  Languedoc  canal,  designed  by  Riquet,  had  been 
built  between  the  Ba^^  of  Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean.  The 
master  minds  of  the  new  colonies  were  quick  to  perceive  the  vast 
field  for  inland  navigation  in  America,  and  almost  at  its  begin- 
ning, the  young  Republic  followed  the  lejvd  of  the  mother  country 
in  these  public  improvements. 

In  the  colonial  period,  the  restrictive  measures  imposed  by 
England  were  not  conducive  to  public  .improvements,  and  no 
effectual  strips  were  taken.  However,  the  first  official  mention 
of  improving  inland  navigation  occurred  during  that  period,  as 
appears  in  the  following  message  from  Governor  Moore  to  the 
General  Assembly,  on  December  16,  1768 : — 

'*A  message  from  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  by  Mr.  Banyar, 
Deputy  Secretary,  which  being  read,  is  in  the  words  following, 
viz. 

"  Gentlemen, 

" '  While  the  attention  of  the  house  of  Assembly  is  employed  lu 
forming  new  regulations  for  the  Indian  trade,  it  may  not  be 
thought  improper  to  lay  before  them  any  proposal  which  can 
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give  assistance  to  the  operation  of  their  plans,  and  by  removing 
the  difficulties  which  particularly  affect  that  branch  of  com- 
merce, enlarge  the  advantages  proposed  to  the  province. 

" '  It  has  been  observed,  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  Indian 
trade,  that  the  great  inconvenience  and  delay,  together  with  the 
expense  attending  the  ti*ansport  of  goods,  at  the  carrying  places, 
have  considerably  diminished  the  profits  of  the  trader,  and  called 
for  the  aid  of  the  l^slature,  which,  if  not  timely  exerted  in 
their  behalf,  the  commerce  with  the  interior  part  of  the  country 
may  be  diverted  into  such  channels,  as  to  deprive  this  colony  of 
every  advantage  which  could  arise  from  it.  The  obstruction  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Mohawk  river,  between  Schenectady  and 
Fort  Stanwix,  occasioned  by  the  falls  of  Ganajoharie,  has  been 
constantly  complained  of,  though  it  is  obvious  to  all  who  have 
been  conversant  in  matters  of  this  kind,  that  the  difficulty  is 
easily  to  be  removed,  by  sluices,  upon  the  plan  of  those  on  the 
great  canal  of  Languedoc,  in  France,  which  was  made  to  open 
a  communication  between  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  opportiftiity  I  had  in  my  tour,  last  summer,  of  ex- 
amining this  carrying  place,  and  of  measuring  the  falls,  has  en- 
gaged me  to  recommend  to  the  house  of  Assembly,  the  improve- 
ment of  our  inland  navigation,  as  a  matti*r  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence to  the  province,  and  worthy  of  their  serious  consideration.' 

H.  Moore. 
'^  Ordered. 

"That  the  said  message  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of 
the  committee  to  whom  his  Excellency's  message  of  the  6th  in- 
stant is  committed. 

''  The  house,  according  to  order,  resolved  itself  into  a  .committee 
of  the  whole  house,  to  consider  of,  and  draw  up  proper  and  consti- 
tutional resolves,  asserting  the  rights  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
within  this  colony,  which  they  conceive  have  been  greatly  abridged 
and  infringed  by  several  acts  passed  by  the  last  parliament  of 
Great  Britain."^' 

After  long  discussions  these  resolves  passed  the  House  on 
December  31,  and  on  the  second  of  the  following  month  the  Qov- 

^J<mTnal  of  the  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Colony  of  New  York,  October  27,  1708,--^anuary  2,  1769,  p.  51.  (New  York, 
1769,  reprinted,  Albany,  1820.) 
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emor  exercised  his  prerogative  by  dissolving  the  Assembly,  thus 
leaving  the  proposition  for  inland  navigation  not  acted  upon. 
Here  the  project  rested  till  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war. 

To  George  Washington  is  due  tlie  honor  of  being  the  projector 
of  canals  in-  the  United  States.  In  the  fourth  edition  of  Phillip's 
Oeneral  History  of  Inland  Navigation,  published  in  London  in 
1803,  we  read: 

"The  immortal  Washington  was  the  original  father  and  pro- 
moter of  these  canals  and  improvements,  and  well  did  he  deserve 
that  admirable  motto, — *  Twice  the  savior  of  his  country.  After 
conducting  her  to  liberty,  he  opened  her  the  way  to  prosperity  by 
new  roads  and  canals,  and  varying  the  produce  of  agriculture.'  "** 

Early  in  his  life  General  Washington  had  given  his  attention 
to  measures  for  facilitating  the  means  of  intercourse  between  the 
eastern  and  western  territories.  Before  the  Revolutionary  war 
he  had  succeeded  so  far  as  to  obtain  official  sanction  for  one  of 
his  projected  plans  —  a  bill  empowering  individuals  to  open  a 
part  of  the  Potomac  for  navigation  —  and  the  enterprise  was  in 
a  fair  way  to  successful  execution,  when  the  war  directed  the 
energies  of  the  whole  country  to  the  struggle  for  independence. 

Befon*  peace  was  declai-ed,  Washington  started  from  Newburgh 
on  a  journey  through  northern  and  central  New  York.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux  he  wrote  thus  in  1783 :  "  I  have 
lately  made  a  tour,  .  .  .  through  the  Lakes  George  and  Cham- 
plain  as  far  as  Crown  Point; — then  returning  to  Schenectady,  I 
proceeded  up  the  Mohawk  river  to  fort  Schuyler,  crossed  over  to 
Wood  creek  which  empties  into  the  Oneida  lake,  and  affords  the 
water  communication  \^ith  Ontario.  I  then  traversed  the  country 
to  the  head  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  viewed 
the  lake  Otsego,  and  the  portage  between  that  lake  and  the 
Mohawk  river  at  Conajohario.  Prompted  by  these  actual  obser- 
vations, I  could  not  help  taking  a  more  contemplative  and  exten- 
sive view  of  the  vast  inland  navigation  of  these  United  States, 
and  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  immense  diffusion  and  im- 
portance of  it;  and  with  the  goodness  of  that  Providence  which 
has  dealt  his  favours  to  us  with  so  profuse  a  hand'.  Would  to 
God  we  may  have  wisdom  enough  to  improve  them.  I  shall  not 
"^.  681. 
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rest  contented  until  I  have  explored  the  western  country,  and 
traversed  those  lines  (or  great  part  of  them)  which  have  given 
bounds  to  a  new  empire."" 

In  1784  we  find  the  first  official  mention  of  improvements  after 
the  Revolutionary  war.  A  petition  from  Christopher  Colles  ap- 
pears in  the  ABsemhVy  Journal  of  November  3,  1784,  and  in  the 
Senate  Journal  of  November  8,  1784,  proposing  a  plan  of  inland 
navigation  on  the  Mohawk  river.  On  the  6th  of  November,  Mr. 
Adgate,  from  the  Assembly  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
memorial  of  Christopher  Colles,  reported :  "  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee,  that  the  laudable  proposals  of  Mr.  Colles,  for 
removing  the  obstructions  in  the  Mohawk  river,  so  that  boat3  of 
burthen  may  pass  the  same,  merit  encouragement;  but  that  it 
would  be  inexpedient  for  the  legislature  to  cause  that  business  to 
be  undertaken  at  the  public  expense. 

<<  That  as  the  performing  such  a  work  will  be  very  expensive, 
it  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  that  if  Mr.  Colles, 
with  a  number  of  adventurers  (as  by  him  proposed)  should  under- 
take it,  they  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  a  law,  giving  and  secur- 
ing unto  them,  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever,  the  profits  that 
may  arise  by  the  transportation,  under  such  restrictions  and 
regulations  as  shall  appear  to  the  Legislature  necessary  for  that 
purpose;  and  authorizing  them  to  execute  that  work  through 
any  lands  or  improvements,  on  payment  of  the  damages  to  the 
proprietors,  as  the  same  shall  be  assessed  by  a  jury,"  and  it  was 

^^  Resolved,  That  the  House  do  concur  with  the  Committee  in 
the  said  report."** 

Colles  was  an  Irish  engineer,  who  emigrated  to  America  in 
1765.  Previous  to  the  Revolutionary  war  he  had  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  on  inland  lock  navigation,  and  had  proposed  to 
build  a  reservoir  for  New  York  City.  He  was  a  man  possessing 
large  knowledge  and  ingenuity,  but  his  scheme  was  considered 
visionary  and  he  was  always  in  pecuniary  straits. 

The  subsequent  endeavors  of  Colles  are  well  described  in  the 
following  selections  from  The  Canal  Policy:  "  At  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  legislature,  Mr.  Colles  again   presented   a  memorial, 

"r^c  Life  of  George  Waahipgton,  by  Jolin  Marshal,  Vol.  11.,  p.  66.     (Philar 
delphia,  1832.) 
^A89embly  Journal,  1764,  p.  41. 
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and  on  the  5th  of  April,  1785,  a  favorable  report  was  made  by 
the  committee  to  whom  it  was  referred:  and  |125  was  appropri- 
ated in  the  snpplj  bill  '  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  make 
an  essaj  towards  removing  certain  obstructions  in  the  Mohawk 
river,  and  to  exhibit  a  plan  thereof  to  the  legislature  at  their 
next  meeting.' 

"  In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  Mr.  CoUes  visited  the  coun- 
try to  be  affected  by  the  intended  improvements,  and  took  an 
actual  survey  of  the  principal  obstructions  upon  the  Mohawk 
river  as  far  as  Wood  creek.  The  results  of  this  journey  of  obser- 
vation and  survey,  were  published  by  him  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
^Proposals  for  the  speedy  settlement  of  the  waste  and  unappro- 
priated lands  on  the  uestcf^n  frontier  of  the  state  of  New-York, 
and  for  the  improvcmetit  of  the  inland  navigation  between  Albany 
and  Oswego.    Printed  at  New-York,  hy  Samuel  Loudon,  1785J 

"  In  this  pamphlet  he  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  company 
with  a  capital  of  £13,000  to  prosecute  the  works,  and  to  be 
allowed  toll — and  also  to  receive  a  grant  of  250,000  acres  of 
western  lands,  on  condition  of  completing  the  inland  navigation 
of  the  Cahoes,  the  Little  Falls,  and  Fort  Schuyler,  within  five 
years. 

"  He  estimated!  the  expense  of  a  canal  of  four  and 
half  miles,  twenty  locks  &c.  at  [the  Cahoes] £6,000. 

At  the  Little  Falls,  one  mile  of  canal,  six  locks  &c. .         3,000. 

At  Fort  Schuyler,  (now  Rome)  1  mile  and  a  fourth, 
two  locks,  &c 2,000. 

Improving  some  of  the  rifts 2,000. 

£13,000. 


"And  he  stated,  as  the  least  revenue  to  the  company  that  could 
accrue,  an  annual  income  of  £936,  arising  from  the  passage  of 
only  120  tons  of  goods  weekly,  at  six  shillings  per  cwt.  for  twenty- 
six  weeks. 

"At  the  next  session  Mr.  CJolles  renewed  his  application,  and 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1786,  a  committee  reported  favourably  on  a 
memorial  of  Christopher  Colles  and  his  associates,  and  leave  was 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  compensate  them  for  the  purposes 
specified  in  that  memorial. 
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^^It  does  not  appear  that  any  further  steps  were  tak^i  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Golles.  His  operations  probably  failed  for  the 
want  of  subscribers  to  the  contemplated  association.  It  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  this  project  commenced  so  soon  after 
the  termination  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  that  contempo- 
raneous efforts  were  made  in  some  of  the  southern  states."  ^^ 

The  Assembly  Journal  of  1786  shows  1!hat  on  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary, "A  petition  from  Christopher  Colles,  with  a  report  of  the 
practicability  of  rendering  the  Mohawk  River  navigable,  was  read 
and  referred  to  Mr.  Jeffrey  Smith,"  and  others.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  the  Journal  of  March  17, 1786 : 

"  Mr.  Jeffrey  Smith  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  entitled, 
^^An  act  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Mohawk  river,  Wood 
creek  and  the  Onondaga  river  with  a  view  of  opening  an  inland 
navigation  to  Oswego,  and  for  extending  the  same,  if  practicable, 
to  Lake  Erie. 

"  Ordered,  That  leave  be  given  accordingly. 

"  Mr.  Jeffrey  Smith  accordingly  brought  in  the  said  bill,  which 
was  read  the  first  time,  and  ordered  a  second  reading." 

The  language  of  this  bill  is  significant  as  it  is  the  first  time 
that  Lake  Erie  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  inland  naviga- 
tion, and  not  again  does  it  appear  in  legislative  action  (except 
the  bills  of  1797  and  1798  for  incorporating  the  Niagara  Canal 
Company  to  construct  a  canal  around  the  falls  from  Lake  Erie 
to  Lake  Ontario)  till  the  resolution  of  1808  ordered  the  survey 
of  the  route  which  later  became  the  Erie  canal. 

Although  this  bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jeffrey  Smith,  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  twenty-fifth  and 
twenty-ninth  of  March,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  April,  the 
session  closed  without  any  final  action  being  taken. 

We  find  no  further  record  of  oflScial  action  till  the  year  1791, 
but  meantime  other  states  were  adopting  measures  to  improve 
their  inland  navigation.  At  this  time  it  is  appropriate  to  men- 
tion a  man,  who,  on  account  of  knowledge  gained  through  his 
travels  during  these  years,  was  able  to  influence  subsequent  legis- 
lation,— Mr.  Elkanah  Watson,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  but 
residing  in  Albany  for  many  years  after  1789.    Having  traveled 

"The  Canal  Policy  of  the  State  of  Neto  York,  by  Tacitus  (generaUy  con- 
ceded to  have  been  De  V^^itt  Clinton),  p.  12.     (Albany,  1821.) 
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extensively  in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe,  he  had  become 
conversant  with  many  enterprises  for  improving  navigation.  He 
became  a  director  of  the  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company  when 
that  company  was  incorporated'  in  1792. 

While  not  the  first  to  propose  the  improvement  of  the  natural 
waterways  of  the  state,  he  is  still  entitled  to  lasting  praise  for 
his  earnest  endeavors  toward  bringing  this  scheme  to  fruition. 
In  1820  he  published  in  Albany  a  book  entitled,  History  of  the 
Rise,  Progress,  and  existing  Condition  of  the  Western  Canals 
of  the  fitate  of  New-York,  from  September  1788,  to  the  oom- 
pletion  of  the  Middle  Section  of  the  Orand  Canal,  in  1819. 
Unhappily  the  chief  object  of  writing  this  book  was  to  support 
the  claim  of  his  friends,  in  a  controversy  which  arose  as  the 
Erie  canal  was  nearing  a  successful  completion,  that  he  should 
have  the  exclusive  honor  of  being  considered  the  projector  of 
the  canal  policy  of  the  State.  A  few  excerpts  from  this  book  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  New  York, 
and  of  the  progress  of  canal  projects  in  other  states.    He  says : 

"  In  the  winter  of  ITS,"),  I  spent  two  days  with  the  immortal 
Washington,  at  Mount  Vernon.  His  mind  being  intently  settled 
on  the  project  of  connecting  the  western  waters,  by  canals,  with 
his  favourite  Potomack,  and  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
Monongahela,  and  other  branches  of  the  Ohio;  principally  with 
a  view  of  diverting  the  fur  trade  from  Detroit  to  Alexandria, 
instead  of  going  to  Montreal,  as  heretofore."  His  conversa- 
tion was  principally  turned  to  the  interior  country,  and  opening 
the  navigation  of  the  Potowmac,  by  locks  and  canals, — at  the 
Seneca,  great  and  little  falls.  His  mind  appeared  absorbed,  and 
devoted,  to  this  great  object,  now  in  earnest  contemplation."  *• 

He  quotes  as  follows  from  notes  made  at  the  time  of  his  visit: — 
"Both  Virginia  and  Maryland  have  reciprocally  incorporated 
a  canal  company,  of  which  Washington  has  accepted  the  presi- 
dency. Preparations  are  now  in  full  train  to  commence  opera- 
tions the  ensuing  spring;  not  only  to  oi)en  a  free  navigation  of 
the  Potowmac,  but  eventually  to  remove  obstructions  in  such 
branches  of  the  Ohio  as  point  towards  I^ake  Erie;  so  as  not  only 
to  give  a  direction  to  the  fur  trade  from  Detroit  to  Alexandria, 

^•Watson's  History  .  .  .  of  the  Western  Canals y  p.  8. 
"Id.  p.  87. 
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but  also  the  produce  of  those  vast  intervening  countries  which 
lie  as  yet  in  a  state  of  nature.  To  demonstrate  the  practicability 
of  this,  and  the  policy  of  preserving  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  those  extended  regions,  especially  should  the  Mississippi 
be  opened,  was  his  constant  and  favourite  theme. 

"To  establish,  also,  the  probability  that  the  fur  trade  from 
Detroit  will  take  this  direction,  he  produced  to  me  the  follow- 
ing estimate,  which  I  copied  from  his  MS.  in  hie  presence,  and 
wjth  his  aid. 

"*From  Detroit,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  via  Fort  Pitt, 
(now  Pittsburgh)  and  Fort  Cumberland,  at  the  head  of  the 
Potowmac,  is  607  miles. 

'  To  Richmond,  840 

*  To  Philadelphia  741 

'To  Albany  943 

'  To  Monti:eal,  955.' 

"  Thus  it  appears  that  Alexandria  is  348  miles  nearer  Detroit 
than  Montreal,  with  only  two  carrying  places,  of  about  forty 
miles."  *^  ♦ 

The  three  years  following  his  visit  to  General  Washington, 
Mr.  Watson  spent  in  traveling  about  the  southern  States,  visit- 
ing the  sites  of  various  projected  canals.  In  1788  he  returned 
north,  and  in  September  of  that  year  was  traveling  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mohawk,  being  present  at  the  Indian  treaty  at  i'ort 
Stanwix  (Rome).  Speaking  of  this  journey  he  says:  '*It  was 
on  this  occasion  I  first  conceived  the  idea  of  the  practicability 
of  counteracting,  at  least  by  a  fair  competition  the  favourite 

■•Watson's  History    .    .    .    of  the  Western  Canals,  p.  88. 

•Note. — In  1784  Washington  had  made  an  exploration  through  western 
territory.  A  summary  of  his  Journal  of  this  trip  is  quoted  in  Vol.  13  of 
Hulbert's  Historic  Hightcays  of  America,  pp.  35-50,  which  gives  in  detail  the 
notes  of  which  Mr.  Watson  made  a  brief  summary.  This  Journal  has  re- 
cently been  made  public  for  the  first  time  in  a  publication  by  Mr.  Hulbert, 
under  the  title  of  Washington  and  the  West.  The  Potomac  Company,  to 
which  Mr.  Watson  refers,  began  operations  in  1785,  and  struggled  with  many 
difficulties  for  three  years  without  accomplishing  the  opening  of  navigation. 
Then  Washington  was  called  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  company  dragged  along  with  no  results  till  after  the  Erie  canal 
was  completed  in  1825.  Then  the  objects  sought  by  the  Potomac  Company 
were  undertaken  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company. 
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plan  Washington  was  then  pursuing,  with  zeal  and  ardour,  to 
allure  all  the  trade  of  the  western  regions,  connected  with  the 
Ohio  and  the  great  lakes, — even  the  fur  trade  from  Detroit!, 
to  Alexandria.""  '*' Doubtless  many  others  may  have  conceived 
the  same  project  many  years  prior,  and  probably  subsequent,  to 
my  first  visit  at  Fort  Stanwix,  in  1788.  .  .  .  But  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  trace  anything  like  a  settled  plan  or  system, 
to  combine  these  waters  prior  to  1788."" 

The  condition  of  the  country  at  this  time  may  be  imagined 
from  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Watson's  Journal,  describing 
his  journey  on  horseback  in  1788,  while  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Schuyler  (Utica) :  "From  Col.  Starling's,  I  began  to  traverse 
the  deserts,  bordering  on  the  Indian  country.  The  road  is  almost 
impassable,  as  I  was  upwards  of  three  hours  reaching  the  Mo- 
hawk, opposite  old  Fort  Schuyler,  only  six  miles.  Here  I  reluc- 
tantly forded  the  river,  being  alone,  without  a  guide,  and  both 
shores  alive  with  savages."" 

In  his  speech  to  the  Legislature  on  January  5,  1791,  Governor 
George  Clinton  said: 

"  Our  frontier  settlements,  freed  from  apprehensions  of  danger, 
are  rapidly  encreasing  and  must  soon  yield  extensive  resources 
for  profitable  commerce;  this  consideration  forcibly  recommends 
the  policy  of  continuing  to  facilitate  the  means  of  communica- 
tion with  them,  as  well  to  strengthen  the  bands  of  society,  as 
to  prevent  the  produce  of  those  fertile  districts  from  being 
diverted  to  other  markets."^* 

On  February  15,  1791,  Mr.  Williams  proposed  in  the  Senate 
a  concurrent  resolution  to  appoint  a  joint  committee  "to  examine 
what  new  roads  are  necessary  to  be  opened  in  this  state,  and 
what  obstructions  in  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers  will  be 
proper  to  be  removed,  and  to  report  thereon  with  their  opinion 
of  the  most  eligible  mode  for  effecting  the  same,  and  defraying 
the  expense  thereof."  This  resolution  being  carried,  nine  to 
eight,  and  being  agreed  to  by  the  Assembly,  the  committee  was 
appointed  and  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  same  month,  the  report 

"Watson's  History     .     ,     .     of   the  Western   Canals,  p.   11. 

"Id,  p.  7. 

"/d.  p.  12. 

**Ass€7nhly  Journal,  1791,  p.  4, 
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was  made  to  the  Assembly  by  James  Livingston  of  Montgomery 
county,  as  appears  from  the  following  excerpt  from  the  Journal 
of  that  body: 

"Mr.  Livingston,  from  the  committee  of  this  House,  consist- 
ing of  a  member  from  each  county  in  the  state,  appointed  of  a 
joint  committee  with  a  committee  of  the  honorable  the  Benate, 
to  examine  and  report  relative  to  roads  and  inland  navigation, 
reported,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  that  the  com- 
missioners of  the  land  office  be  authorized  to  make  and  offer 
proposals  to  such  persons  or  association  of  persons  as  will  con- 
tract to  open  a  water  communication  between  the  Mohawk  river 
and  Wood-Creek;  and  such  person  or  persons  as  will  remove 
impediments  to  the  navigation  of  boats  between  Rensselaerwyck 
and  Fort  Edward;  and  such  person  or  persons  as  will  open  a 
water  communication  between  Fort  Edward  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain;  with  power  to  grant  such  person  or  persons  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  profits  of  a  reasonable  toll  on  the  canals  when  so 
opened,  for  a  limited  term  of  years — And  further,  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  that  the  rivers  Delaware  and  Susque- 
hannah,  with  their  navigable  branches  ought,  to  be  made  public 
highways;'  and  that  provision  by  law  ought  to  be  made  for 
removing  and  preventing  any  obstructions  that  now  are,  or  here- 
after shall  be  made  in  the  free  navigation  thereof.  And  that 
the  committee  are  further  of  opinion,  that  the  commissioners 
of  the  land  office  be  requested  to  report  to  this  House  what  new 
roads  are  proper  to  be  laid  out  at  this  time,  and  whether  any 
and  what  legislative  provision  is  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

^'Ordered,  That  the  report  be  committed  to  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House.'"' 

As  a  result  of  this  favorable  report,  the  first  canal  law  in 
New  York  State  was  passed  March  24,  1791,  entitled  "An  act 
concerning  roads  and  inland  navigation."  This  act  contained 
the  following  clause:  "And  he  it  further  enacted  .  .  . 
That  the  commissioners  of  the  land  office  be  and  they  hereby  are 
authorized  to  cause  to  be  explored,  and  the  necessary  survey 
made,  of  the  ground  situated  between  the  Mohawk  river,  at  or 
near  Fort  Stanwix,  and  the  Wood  creek,  in  the  county  of  Her- 

'^Aasembly  Journal,  1791,  p.  84. 
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kimer;  and  also  between  the  Hudson  river  and  the  Wood  creek 
in  the  county  of  Washington;  and  to  cause  an  estimate  to  be 
made  of  the  probable  expence  that  will  attend  the  making  canals, 
sufficient  for  loaded  boats  to  pass;  and  report  the  same  to  the 
legislature  at  their  next  meeting."  £100  was  appropriated  for 
the  expenses  of  this  exploration. 

During  the  recess  of  the  Legislature,  these  surveys  and  esti- 
mates were  made.  In  September,  1791,  Major  Abraham  Harden- 
burgh,  assisted  by  Benjamin  Wright,  who  was  later  very  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  building  of  the  canals  of  the  State, 
made  the  necessary  surveys  between  the  Mohawk  river  and 
Wood  creek.  The  line  as  laid  out  was  very  nearly  that  on  which 
the  canal  was  afterwards  built.  The  whole  expense  of  the  sur- 
veys was  only  three-fifths  of  the  amount  appropriated." 

Before  considering  the  report  of  these  investigations,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  notice  another  journey  taken  by  Elkanah  Wat- 
son, which  had  considerable  bearing  on  the  subsequent  action  of 
the  Legislature. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  for  business  opera- 
tions as  well  as  to  learn  the  possibilities  of  opening  the  streams 
for  navigation,  Mr.  Watson  made  a  journey  from  Albany  to 
Beneca  lake,  chiefly  by  water,  in  September,  1791,  in  company 
with  Gen.  Van  Cortland,  Stephen  N.  Bayard  and  Jeremiah  Van 
Rensselaer.  His  Journal  of  this  journey  contains  many  refer-^ 
ences  to  the  canals,  which  he  saw  in  imagination.  In  speaking 
of  the  manufacture  of  salt  near  Salt  (now  Onondaga)  lake,  he 
makes  these  significant  entries:  .    .^.. 

"  These  works  are  in  a  rude,  unfinished  state, — ^but  are  capable 
of  making  about  eight  thousand  bushels  of  salt  per  annum; 
which  is  nearly  the  quantity  required  for  the  present  consump- 
tion of  the  country.    .     .     . 

^Trovidence  has  happily  placed  this  great  source  of  comfort, 
and  wealth,  precisely  in  a  position  accessible  by  water  in  every 
direction. 

"When  the  mighty  canals  shall  he  formed  and  locks  erected^ 
it  will  add  vastly  to  the  facility  of  an  extended  diffusion,  and 
the  increase  of  its  intrinsic  worth, 

**At  that  time  £100  was  equivalent  to  $250.  The  exact  amount  expended 
for  the  survey  was  $149.73. 
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'^  It  will  enter  Ontario,  and  the  other  great  lakes,  and  find  its 
way  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  by  Oswego; — into  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Chesapeake,  up  Seneca  river,  to  the  head  of  the  Seneca 
lake,  and  by  a  portage,  (perhaps  eventually  a  canal,)  of  eighteen 
miles,  to  Newtown,  on  the  Susquehanna  river: — And  through 
the  canals  in  contemplation,  up  Wood  creek,  and  down  the  Mo- 
hawk river  into  the  Hudson."^^ 

Of  the  difficulties  encountered  on  these  natural  watercourses, 
he  says:  "At  that  period  [1791]  they  could  only  transport  from 
one  and  a  half,  to  two  tons,  in  a  flat  bo^t,  at  an  expense  of 
from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  ton,  from  Schenectady 
to  this  place  [Seneca  Falls]/'" 

After  his  return,  Mr.  Watson  put  into  the  hands  of  General 
Philip  Schuyler,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Senate,  on  January 
1,  1792,  a  report  formed  from  the  remarks  and  estimates  con- 
tained in  his  Journal,  in  which  he  traced  the  route  of  the  proposed 
canals,  described  the  obstacles  to  be  removed,  devised  the  mode 
of  removal,  calculated  the  probable  expense  of  some  of  the 
operations,  and  concluded  with  the  declaration,  that  "  it  would 
require  a  folio  volume  to  point  out  the  advantages  that  would 
result  to  the  union,  to  the  state,  and  to  individuals,  from  laying 
the  navigation  completely  open."**  About  the  same  time  he  gave 
his  Journal  to  General  Schuyler  for  perusal.  After  reading  these, 
General  Schuyler  declared  his  intention  of  doing  his  utmost  to 
obtain  a  canal  law  that  winter. 

On  January  3,  1792,  the  commissioners  of  the  land  office 
submitted  their  report  of  surveys  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
act  of  March  24,  1791.  A  part  of  the  report  reads  thus:  "The 
commissioners  are  happy  to  find  that  these  objects  are  not  only 
practicable,  but  attainable  at  a  very  moderate  expense,  when  put 
in  competition  with  their  advantages  and  importance  to  the 
state." 

Two  days  later  Governor  George  Clinton,  in  a  speech  convey- 
ing this  report  to  the  Legislature,  says :   "I  now  submit  to  you 

*'Wat8on*8  History  ,  ,  ,  of  the  Western  Canals,  p.  42. 

»/d.  p.  98. 

"Vindioation  of  the  claim  of  Elkanah  Watson,  Esq.,  to  the  Merit  of  Pro- 
jecting the  Lake  Canal  Policy,  etc.,  by  Robert  Troup,  p.  14.  (Geneva,  N.  Y., 
1821.) 
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their  report,  which  ascertains  the  practicability  of  effecting  this 
object  at  a  very  moderate  ezpence;  and  I  trust,  that  a  measure 
so  interesting  to  the  community,  will  continue  to  command  the 
attention  due  to  its  importance,  and  especially  as  the  resources 
of  the  state  will  prove  adequate  to  these  and  other  useful  im- 
provements, without  the  aid  of  taxes."'® 

This  report  was  referred  to  a  joint  committee  of  both  houses, 
and  on  February  7,  General  Williams  of  the  Senate  brought  in 
a  bill  entitled  "An  act  for  constructing  and  opening  a  canal 
and  lock  navigation  in  the  northern  and  western  part  of  this 
state."  This  bill  met  with  opposition  from  friends  of  the  proj- 
ect, on  the  ground  that  its  scope  was  too  limited.  General 
Schuyler  then  came  to  the  front  as  the  chief  advocate,  and  later, 
during  the  years  of  construction,  he  acted  as  president  of  the 
companies  undertaking  the  work,  and  also  as  superintending 
engineer  during  the  early  stages.  From  the  correspondence  of 
General  Schuyler  at  this  time,  we  discover  some  of  the  causes 
which  influenced  legislative  action.  The  following  is  an  extract  - 
from  a  letter  to  General  Schuyler  written  by  Elkanah  Watson 
in  February,  1792 :  "  I  haye  been  attentive  to  the  progress  of 
the  great  object  of  the  Western  Canals  since  the  commencement 
of  the  session  of  the  Legislature.  I  observe,  with  great  regret, 
that  no  one  of  that  body  (not  even  the  Governor)  appears  to  soar 
beyond  Fort  Stanwix  except  yourself.  To  stop  at  that  point 
will  be  half  doing  the  business.  .  .  .  The  charter  should 
stretch  to  the  Seneca  Lake,  and  to  the  harbor  of  Oswego,  as 
suggested  in  my  journals  .  .  .  so  as  to  admij:  tha  rom 
merce  of  the  great  lakes  into  Hudson  river."^^  '  ti  ri.       :..    <  i 

In  replying  to  this  letter  on  March  4,  General  SoLrr.L  *j;-.j.i:.!; 
"A  joint  committee  of  both  houses  (of  which  committee!  was 
not  one)  had  been  formed :  this  reported  a  bill  for  incorporating 
two  companies,  one  for  the  western,  and  another  for  the  northern 
navigation.  The  former  wiis  to  have  been  carried  no  farther  than 
ihe  Oneida  lake.  The  bill  contemplated  a  commencement  of  the 
works  from  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Hudson,  and  to  be  thence 
continued  to  the  point  I  have  mentioned,  and  it  obliged  the 
corporation,  in  a  given  number  of  years,   (which  was  intended 

'^AaaemhJy  Journal,  1792,  p.  6. 

*^Y indication  of  the  Claim  of  Elkanah  Watson,  etc.,  appendix,  p.  18. 
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to  be  ten)  to  the  completion  of  the  whole  western  ntavigation. 
When  this  bill  was  introduced  into  the  senate,  the  plan  gen- 
erally appeared  to  me  so  exceptionable,  that  I  thought  it  incum- 
bent on  me  to  state  my  ideas  on  the  subject  at  large.  They 
wei-e  approved  of  unanimously  hj  the  committee  of  the  whole 
bouse,  aud  I  was  requested  to  draught  a  new  bill.  This  was  done, 
and  it  has  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  *  committee  of  the 
whole,  and  will  be  completed  tomorrow  by  filling  up  the  blanks. 
...  A  clause  was  proposed  for  preventing  any  canals  to 
the  Susquehannah,  but  it  was  lost :  it  being  conceived  improper  to 
oblige  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  country  to  make  Hudson's 
river,  or  the  commercial  towns  on  it,  the  only  markets."'- 

The  Tieginlature  had  met  in  New  Yoi'k,  early  in  January,  and 
so  zealous  was  Mr.  Watson  for  the  success  of  the  project,  that 
he  had  gone  there  to  aid  General  Schuyler,  staying  several  weeks, 
and  proposing  to  go  again  if  needed.  While  in  New  York  he  had 
addressed  an  article  to  the  Legislature  over  the  signature  of 
*^A>  Citizen,"  and  after  returning  to  Albany  another  over  the 
s?i2n{>ture  of  "An  Inland  Navigator."  These  were  published  in 
2%e  New  York  Journal  and  Patnotic  Register^  and  in  them  he 
set  forth  the  natural  advantages  iKwasessed  by  New  York  State 
for  opening  navigation  to  the  western  country,  and  the  efforts 
being  made  by  other  States  for  obtaining  the  western  trade, 
and  advocated  the  larger  policy  of  extending  the  rights  of  the 
company  to  the  Great  Lakes.  He  says  in  one  of  the  articles: 
'*  Hence  it  appears  that  every  natural  advantage  is  in  favor  of 
New-Turk:  provided  only  attention  is  paid  to  promote  the  im- 
^t^eesary ;  and  it  merits  a  serious  consideration,  that 
nre  has  favol^^d  this  quarter,  yet,  through  inatten- 
tion, the  obannel  of  commerce  may  receive  an  early  bias  to  a  dif- 
ferent point :  and  commerce  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  when  once 
established  in  any  particular  direction,  it  is  generally  found 
difficult  to  divert  it""^^ 

Through  the  influence  of  General  Schuyler  the  bill  as  drawn  by 
him  passed  both  Houses  on  Marcli  24,  and  the  council  of  revision 
on  March  30,  1792.    This  law,  entitled  *^\n  act  for  establishing 

'^indicaiion  of  the  Claim  of  Elkanah  Watso7i,  etc.,  appendix,  pp.  33-35. 
«/d.  p.  32. 
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and  openiug  lock  navigations  within  this  State/'  incorporated 
two  companies, — ^the  Western  and  the  Northern  Inland  Lock 
Navigation  Companies,  nnd  declared  the  purpose  of  the  Western 
Company  as  that  ^^of  opening  a  lock  navigation  from  the  now 
navigable  part  of  Hudson's  river  to  be  extended  to  Lake  Ontario, 
and  to  the  Seneca  lake,"  and  the  other  company  "  for  the  lik;5 
purpose,  from  the  now  navigable  part  of  Hudson's  river  to  Lake 
Champlain."  The  canals  were  to  be  of  a  size  for  the  passage 
of  boats  forty  feet  long,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  drawing,  when 
loaded,. two  feet  of  water.  The  act  provided  for  the  opening  of 
books  for  taking  subscriptions,  no  person  to  be  allowed  to  sub- 
scribe for  more  than  ten  shares,  and  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars 
per  share  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  subscribing.  The  number  of 
shares  was  limited  to  one  thousand,  but  as  the  work  progressed, 
more  money  could  be  raised  by  assessing  the  old  subscribers, 
or  obtaining  new  ones.  The  act  further  provided  for  the  gift 
by  the  State,  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to  each 
company,  after  it  had  expended  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
and  it  limited  the  rate  of  toll  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  ton  from 
the  Hudson  to  Seneca  lake  or  Lake  Ontario,  and  to  twenty  dollars 
per  ton  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Champlain. 

So  great  did  the  task  appear  that  the  companies  were  granted 
fifteen  years  in  which  to  accomplish  the  work.  As  the  necessity 
arose,  laws  were  passed  by  succeeding  Legislatures,  amending 
this  act  of  incorporation,  and  giving  the  companies  more  privi- 
leges, and  even  State  aid. 

According  to  the  act  of  incorporation,  the  books  for  subscrip- 
tions were  to  be  opened  at  New  York  and  Albany  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  May,  1792,  and  to  remain  open  till  the  List  Tuesday 
of  the  same  month.  Mr.  Watson  tells  us  that  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  in  New  York  when  the  books  were  opened.  Tn 
describing  the  event,  he  says:  "They  had  been  opened  three  days 
by  the  commissioners,  at  the  old  cofTee-house,  and  not  a  share  was 
subscribed.  I  considered  the  cause  hopeless, — called  on  my  friend 
(T  think  it  was)  James  Watson,  Esq.,  and  induced  him,  with 
much  persuasion,  to  subscribe  twenty  shares;  from  that  moment 
the  subscriptions  went  on  briskly. 

"  On  my  arrival  in  Albany,  the  commissioners  in  that  city 
had  kept  the  books  open  several  days,  at  Lewis's  old  tavern,  in 
State-street,  and  no  mortal  had  yet  signed  to  exceed  two  aharea. 
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I  immediately  subscribed  seven  in  each  company,  and  wrote  to 
Gen.  Scliuyler,  then  in  New-York,  soliciting  him  to  anthori/ie 
me  to  extend  his  subscriptions  as  an  example  to  others. 

"  From  the  moment  I  subscribed  ten  shares  tor  Gen.  Schuyler, 
by  his  directions,  the  subsoriptionfi  in  Albany  also  progressed 
rapidly."" 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1792,  surveys  were  made  along  both 
the  western  and  northern  routes.  A  report  of  the  survey  along  the 
Mohawk  river  is  contained  in  the  following  quotation  from  Mr. 
Watson's  history : 

"The  following  is  a  summary  of  an  official  report,  made  to  the 
directors  of  the  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company. 

"^The  committee  appointed  on  the  14th  August,  1792,  &c. 
beg  leave  to  report,  &c. 

" '  That  they  proceeded,  on  the  20th  August  last,  from  Schenec- 
tady, by  wa/ter,  accompanied  by  surveyors  and  artificers,  to  Fort 
Stanwix,  121 3-4  miles,  as  the  river  nms. 

" '  That  they  measured  the  depth  of  the  Mohawk,  in  its  whole 
extent  from  Schenectady. 

"*That  they  noticed  all  the  obstructions  on  the  route,  esti- 
mating the  probable  cost  of  a  canal  and  locks,  at  the  Little  Falls, 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  thirty-nine  feet  fall; — 
that  the  whole,  with  five  locks,  will  cost  about  £10,500. 

" '  That  a  canal  at  Fort  Stanwix,  and  improvements  in  Wood 
creek,  will  cost  about  £3,000. 

"'That  means  be  adopted  to  extend  the  navigation  into  On- 
tario, from  the  Hudson's  river.  That  the  aggregate  estimated 
expense  to  complete  the  navigation,  from  Schenectady  to  Wood 
creek,  is  £39,500,  &c.  All  which  is  respectfally  submitted. 
Albany,  1st  September,  1792. 

Philip  Schuyler,         J 

Goldsbrow  Banjer     >  Committee.'  "^^^ 

Elkanah  Watson        ) 

The  surveys  were  considered  with  favor  by  the  directors  of  the 
companies,  and  it  was  determined  to  begin  operations  at  Little 
Palls.     However,  before  work  was  begun,  the  Legislature  was 

••Watson's  History  .  ,  .  of  the  Western  Canals,  pp.  86-86.  (The  apparent 
discrepancy  of  subscribing  twenty  shares  is  probably  explainable  by  the  sup- 
position that  there  were  ten  for  each  company.) 

•W.  p.  92. 
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appealed  to  for  a  Diodiftcation  of  tlie  law,  which  incorporated  the 
company.  On  December  22,  1702,  an  act  was  passed  which 
specified  that  the  width  of  locks  could  be  determined  by  tb(» 
officers  of  the  companies,  but  the  locks  must  not  be  less  than 
ten  feet  wide  by  seventy  feet  long;  also  that  the  previous  act  re- 
quiring two  feet  depth  should  not  be  strictly  enforced  if  this 
depth  was  maintained  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  from 
March  to  December;  and  that  the  companies  could  use  surplus 
waters  for  various  manufacturing  and  irrigating  purposes.  The 
granting  of  this  privilege  inaugurated  a  policy  which  proved  vei7 
disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the  State  in  after  years.  While 
the  watem-ays  were  under  the  control  of  corporations  there  was 
not  much  abuse  of  this  privilege,  but  later  when  the  State  had 
completed  the  Erie  canal,  and  had  made  similar  concessions,  so 
much  water  was  taken  that  navigation  wa^s  seriously  impeded 
and  large  sums  of  money  were  exi)ended  to  supply  sufficient  water 
for  both  canal  and  manufacturing  purposes.  This  subject  will 
be  more  fully  discussed,  at  the  proper  time. 

During  the  following  spring,  work  was  begun  at  Little  Falls. 
To  quote  the  language  of  the  directors :  "The  work  was  ac- 
cordingly commenced  in  April  1793,  with  nearjy  thi-ee  hundred 
labourers,  besides  a  competent  number  of  artificers,  but  its  prog- 
ress was  arrested  early  in  Septeml)er,  for  want  of  funds,  many 
of  the  stockholders  having  neglected  to  pay  the  requisition  made 
by  the  Directors,  either  because  they  had  not  the  means  to  supply 
such  advances,  or  from  an  apprehension  of  the  impracticability 
of  succeeding  in  the  operation. — January,  1794,  the  work  was, 
however,  recommenced,  although  feebly,  and  some  progress 
made,  in  hopes  that  the  Legislature  would  aflPord  aid,  by  grants, 
or  loans  of  money,  or  by  taking  the  unsubscribed  shares.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Legislature  .  .  .  directed  a  subscription,  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  State,  of  two  hundred  shares  to  each 
company;  this  measure  was  attended  with  the  most  salutary  ef- 
fects. The  hopes  and  confidence  of  the  companies  were  revived, 
and  ihe  work  recommenced  in  May  last,  with  a  correspondent 
degree  of  alacrity;  ...  it  was  the  17th  of  November  before 
the  Canal  and  Locks  were  so  far  completed,  as  to  afford  a  pas- 
sage to  boats."2° 

**Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Western  and  Northern  Inland  Lock  'Naviga- 
tion Companies,  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  Legislature,  pp.  3-4.  (New 
York,  1796.) 
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Describing  the  canal,  they  say:  "...  its  length  ie  4752 
feet,  ...  the  aggregate  fall  is  44  feet  7  inches.  Five 
locks  having  each  nearly  9  feet  lift  are  placed  towards  the  lower 
end  of  the  Canal,  and  the  pits,  in  which  they  are  placed,  have  been 
excavated  out  of  solid  rock,  of  the  hardest  kind;  the  chamber  of 
each  lock  is  an  area  of  74  feet  by  12  feet  in  the  cleave,  and  boats 
drawing  three  feet  and  an  half  of  water  may  enter  at  all  times ; 
the  depth  of  water  in  all  the  extent  of  the  Canal  beyond  the  locks 
is  various,  but  not  less  than  3  feet  in  any  place;  near  the  upper 
end  of  the  Canal  a  guard  lock  is  placed  without  lift,  to  prevent  a 
redundancy  of  water;  .  .  .  about  2550  feet  of  the  Canal 
is  cut  through  solid  rock."'^ 

In  the  summer  of  1793,  Wood  creek,  the  stream  which  flows  into 
Oneida  lake,  was  cleared  of  fallen  timber  and  straightened  to 
the  extent  of  shortening  Ha  length  more  than  seven  miles. 

In  1793,  the  Northern  Company  began  a  canal  near  Stillwater 
intending  to  extend  it  to  Waterford,  but  work  was  stopped  for 
lack  of  funds.  A  contract  was  also  made  for  constructing  a  canal 
to  open  the  navigation  of  the  northern  Wood  creek  with  Lake 
Champlain,  and  in  1794  this  creek  was  partially  cleared  of  fallen 
timber. 

Previous  to  179f5,  the  directors  had  proceeded  without  the 
services  of  an  engineer,  but  in  May  of  that  year  they  employed 
Mr.  William  Weston,  an  able  English  engineer,  to  superintend 
the  work  at  Little  Falls,  and  to  examine  the  whole  line  of  pro- 
posed improvements.  His  report  and  estimates,  accompanied  the 
report  of  the  directors  to  the  Legislature.  He  estimated  the 
cost  of  providing  navigation  from  the  western  extremity  of  Cayuga 
lake  to  the  Hudson  river  at  Troy,  for  "boats  of  twenty  tons, 
and  upwards,"  at  £189,497,  tie  total  length  being  three  hundred 
and  two  miles.  This  did  not  include  the  work  at  Little  Falls, 
which  had  been  completed.  An  alternate  route  to  join  the  Hud- 
son at  Waterford  was  estimated  at  £192,769,  with  a  distance  of 
299  miles. 

The  aid  from  the  State,  to  which  the  directors  referred  in  their 
report,  was  granted  on  March  31,  1795,  when  the  Legislatui^e 
passed  an  act  directing  the  State  Treasurer  to  subscribe  two 
hundred  shares  to  the  stock  of  each  company.    This  was  in  answer 

"Report  of  the  Directors,  etc.,  pp.  4-5. 
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to  a  petition  from  the  directors  representing  that  only  seven 
hundred  and  forty-three  shares  had  been  subscribed  to  the  Western 
Company^  and  six  hundred  and  seventy-six  to  the  Northern  Com- 
pany, and  of  these  about  two  hundred  and  forty  in  each  company 
had  been  forfeited  by  reason  of  the  subscribers  not  paying  the 
required  amounts. 

It  was  becoming  evident  that  the  proposed  improvements  were 
too  onerous  for  the  companies  to  prosecute  unaided,  and  the 
Legislature,  from  time  to  time,  granted  appropriations  and  loans. 
An  act  of  April  1,  1796,  offered  aid  in  extending  the  improve- 
ments down  the  Hudson  to  Albany.  This  act  provided  that  the 
directors  of  the  Northern  Company  should  employ  an  able 
engineer  to  examine  the  river  from  Albany  to  the  mouth  of  a 
creek  north  of  Troy,  called  Meadow  creek,  to  determine  the  prac- 
ticability of  improving  the  channel  so  as  to  obtain  navigation 
for  boats  of  six  feet  draught,  and  to  estimate  the  cost  of  this 
work.  If  the  cost  did  not  exceed  four  thousand  pounds,  and 
if  one  thousand  pounds  were  raised  by  voluntary  contribution, 
then  the  State  Treasurer  was  authorized  to  pay  to  the  company 
three  thousand  pounds.  The  act  further  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  for  improving  the  river  from 
Meadow  creek  to  Mill  creek,  the  point  where  the  Northern  Com- 
pany was  to  begin  operations,  if  the  engineer's  estimate  of  cost 
did  not  exceed  two  thousand  pounds  and  provided  that  five  hun- 
dred pounds  were  raised  by  contribution. 

By  the  act  of  April  11,  1796,  the  State  loaned  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  (thirty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars)  to  the  West- 
em  Company,  taking  a  mortgage  on  the  canal  and  locks  at  Little 
Falls. 

By  the  act  of  March  17, 1797,  the  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds 
was  appropriated  for  the  work  of  improving  the  Hudson  to 
Albany,  contemplated  by  the  act  of  April  1,  1796.  William  Wes- 
ton, the  engineer  employed  to  prepare  the  plans,  estimated  that 
the  cost  would  exceed  four  thousand  pounds,  but  the  Legislature 
appropriated  the  amount  promised  by  the  former  act,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  deficiency  be  raised  by  contribution.  The  act 
further  specified  that  the  work  should  be  done  according  to  the 
plans  of  the  engineer,  which  called  for  a  double  row  of  piles  with 
side  stringers  and  ties,  and  stone  filling.    In  after  years  various 
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schemes  were  tried^  but  finally  a  plan  similar  to  this  first  method 
has  been  adopted  as  best, — ^to  confine  the  river  between  parallel 
dykes,  so  that  the  current  will  keep  the  channel  open. 

On  March  17,  1797,  was  passed  another  act  which  provided  for 
the  borrowing  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  by  the 
Western  Company. 

As  funds  were  provided,  work  was  carried  on  at  various  places, 
so  that  navigation  was  considerably  bettered,  but  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  projectors  were  never  fully  realized  and  it  is  even 
doubtful  whether  the  improvements  proved  to  be  of  much  lasting 
benefit.  In  the  following  quotations  from  two  writers  of  the 
time  (Elkanah  Watson  and  De  Witt  Clinton),  two  views  of  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  are  presented.  Mr.  Watson,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  company,  and  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  inception  and  projection  of  the 
scheme,  while  to  De  Witt  Clinton's  energy  was  largely  due  the 
successful  completion  of  the  Erie  canal,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered also  that  Clinton's  writings — particularly  this  one — evince 
a  tendency  to  belittle  the  whole  early  project,  that  the  glory  of 
the  Erie  and  of  himself  as  its  chief  promoter  might  be  the  greater. 

Mr.  Watson  says  in  his  History  .  .  .  of  the  Western 
Canals : — 

"In  1791,  I  had  estimated  |200,000,  as  the  highest  possible 
sum  to  open  a  lock  navigation  from  the  Hudson  river  to  the 
Seneca  lake;  instead  of  which,  there  was  expended,  to  December, 
1804,  from  Schenectady  to  the  Seneca  falls,  |367,743,  and  subse- 
quently the  amount  was  swelled  to  |480,000.     .     .     . 

"  It  will  be  seen,  however,  by  the  following  report,  furnished 
by  Barent  Bleecker,  Esq.,  late  treasurer  of  the  old  canal  company, 
how  grossly  both  the  committee  and  myself  were  deceived  by  the 
result.     ... 

"It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  wooden  locks  at  the  Little 
Falls,  Qermanflats,  and  Kome,  rotted  away  in  about  six  years; — 
that  they  were  rebuilt,  at  the  two  last  places,  with  brick,  which 
again  failed,  by  the  badness  of  the  mortar.  Under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Weston,  they  were  all  permanently  rebuilt  with 
stone; — hence  the  expenditures  bafHed  all  calculation, — ^besides, 
we  were  all  novices  in  this  department,  as  to  practical  exi)erience, 
as  the  event  demonstrated.    Indeed  we  were  so  extremely  deficient 
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in  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  constructing  locks  and  canals, 
that  we  found  it  expedient  to  send  a  committee  of  respectable 
mechanics,  to  examine  the  imperfect  works  then  constructing  on 
the  Potowmac,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information, — ^we  had 
no  other  resource  but  from  books.    .    .    . 

''The  whole  amount  expended  as  above,  to  December,  1804, 
was  1367,743. 

"  Which  arose  thus — 
Paid  on  2630  shares,  capital  stock       {232,000. 
Received  on  forfeited  shares,  25,494. 

Received   on   tolls   at   Little   Falls, 

from  1796  to  1804,  inclusive,  58,346. 

Received  at  Rome,  15,037. 

Received,  gift  of  the  state,  12,500. 

Received,  sales  of  sundry  materials,  2,869. 

Due  by  the  company  in  1804,  since 

paid,  21,497. 


1367,743. 


Of  the  above  stock  the  state  held,  |92,000. 

By  the  stockholders,  140,000. 


Capital  stock,  {232,000. 


"On  the  above  there  was  paid  to  the  stockholders,  viz. 
In  1798,  a  dividend  of  3  per  cent. 


1813, 

do 

31/2 

1814, 

do 

3 

1815, 

do 

4V2 

1816, 

do 

8 

1817, 

do 

3 

1818, 

do 

51/2 

The  revenue  from  1798  to  1813,  was  absorbed  in  repairs  and  im- 
provements. 

"  Mr.  Bleecker  considers,  that  if  the  grand  canal  had  not  taken 
place,  the  prospect  for  the  old  canal  would  at  ttiis  time,  (March, 
1820,)  become  settled  for  a  permanent,  and  increasing  revenue, — 
and  that  when  the  eastern  section  shall  be  completed,  the  old 
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canal  and  locks  will  be  only  in  partial  use,  and  the  stock  of  little 
value.  Also,  that  about  1100,000  was  expended  on  the  northern 
canal,  under  the  law  of  1792;  no  part  of  which,  I  am  informed, 
has  been  of  the  least  use  to  the  new  canals,  in  consequence  a 
total  los8."»« 

"  By  the  completion  of  the  works  along  the  Mohawk  river,  Wood 
creek,  and  down  Onondaga  and  up  Seneca  rivers,  in  1796,  boats 
of  a  different  construction,  carrying  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  tons, 
were  introduced,  and  the  price  of  transportation  was  reduced 
to  about  thirty-two  dollars  per  ton,  from  Schenectady  to  the 
Seneca  falls,  and  half  that  sum  on  returned  cargoes.  .  .  . 
By  the  great  reduction  of  the  transportation,  in  consequence  of 
the  opening  of  the  old  canals,  in  1796,  it  actually  doubled  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  lands  and  produce  on  these  waters."'* 

"The  completion  of  the  old  canals,  in  1796,  excited  a  lively 
jealousy  in  Pennsylvania,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract 
from  a  speech  of  Gov.  Mifflin's,  to  the  legislature,  in  1796. 

" '  Permit  me  earnestly  to  recommend  a  liberal  perseverance 
in  extending,  and  facilitating,  a  communication  between  different 
parts  of  this  state,  by  roads  and  canals.  Indeed  the  spirited 
examples  which  your  predecessors  gave,  has  excited  in  one  of 
our  sister  states,  an  emulation  so  active,  as  to  demand  some 
extraordinary  exertions  on  our  part,  to  retain  a  just  portion 
of  the  benefits  arising  from  an  intercourse  with  the  lakes,  and 
western  waters,  to  which  our  local  position,  and  other  natural 
advantages,  have  justly  entitled  us.^  "*® 

In  jDlinton's  Canal  Policy  we  read : — 

"  Some  work  was  done  by  the  northern  company,  between 
Waterford  and  Stillwater,  and  at  Whitehall ;  but  this  incorpora- 
tion was  dissolved  without  effecting  any  thing  beneficial. 

"In  April,  1793,  the  western  company  commenced  their  work 
at  the  portage  of  the  Little  Falls,  with  300  labourers,  and  a 
number  of  artificers,  and  after  meeting  with  various  impediments, 
a  canal  of  4,752  feet  long,  and  3  feet  deep,  and  5  locks  of  9 
feet  lift  each,  with  a  chamber  to  each  of  74  by  12  feet,  was  so 
far  completed  as  to  afford  a  passage  to  boats  at  tlis  place. 

"Watson's  History    .    .    .    of  the  Western  CanaU,  p.  92,  et  seq. 
•/A  p.  98. 
~/d.  p.  102. 
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"On  the  3rd  of  October,  1797,  a  canal  for  the  passage  ot 
boats  from  the  Mohawk  river  to  Wood  creek  was  completed.  The 
length  of  this  canal  is  one  mile  and  three  quarters,  and  its  width 
47%  feet — and  it  may  be  used  by  boats  drawing  ZYz  feet  water. 
It  has  two  locks,  one  of  10,  and  the  other  of  8  feet  lift,  and  a 
feeder. 

"A  few  months  after,  a  canal  of  a  mile  and  one  fourth  long, 
24  feet  wide,  and  4  deep,  with  2  locks,  was  finished  at  the 
German  Platts ;  and  the  navigation  of  Wood  creek  has  been  since 
improved  by  locks  and  deep  cuttings;  and  attempts  have  been 
made  at  different  times  to  facilitate  the  Mohawk  communication 
by  dams,  &c.,  which  have  been  almost  always  unsuccessful. 

"This  company  in  their  report  to  the  legislature,  of  tlie  16th 
of  February,  1798,  disclaim  all  idea  of  a  canal  along  the  banks 
of  the  Mohawk,  east  of  the  Little  Falls.  Its  only  object  appeared 
to  be  the  improvements  west  of  that  place. 

"  On  the  11th  of  April,  1808,  the  western  company  surrendered 
all  its  grant  west  of  the  Oneida  lake.    .    .    . 

"The  causes  of  the  total  failure  of  the  northern,  and  the 
partial  failure  of  the  western  canal,  are  principally  the 
following: — 

"1.  The  want  of  able  American  engineers.  No  genius  can 
supply  the  absence  of  experience  and  instruction.  .  .  .  Gen- 
eral Schuyler  was  a  man  of  great  talents;  but  he  was  not  a 
practical  engineer.  In  the  first  stages  of  the  undertaking,  he 
superintended  the  whole  operation,  not  only  as  president  of  both 
companies,  but  as  civil  engineer.  The  work  was  too  mighty  for 
his  grasp. 

"At  a  subsequent  period,  Mr.  Weston,  a  celebrated  English 
engineer,  was  employed;  but  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  people.  Hence  between  them  both  great  mistakes 
were  committed.  Mr.  Weston  involved  the  company  in  great 
expense  by  an  unnecessary  deep  cutting  at  Rome,  which  might 
easily  have  been  avoided,  by  diverging  a  little  through  a  swamp. 
The  artificial  bank  of  the  canal  at  the  Little  Falls,  was  sup- 
ported on  the  inside  by  a  dry  wall,  which  cost  115,000.  This 
was  found  worse  than  useless;  it  served  as  a  sieve  to  carry  off 
the  waters  and  to  injure  the  bank,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  remove  it. 
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First  Attempts  at  Improvbmbnt.  43 

'^  The  locks  at  Borne  were  originally  made  of  brick,  which  not 
standing  the  frost,  were  replaced  by  stone:  those  at  the  Little 
Falls  were  built  of  wood,  which  soon  rotting,  stone  was  substi- 
tuted— ^and  these  seven  locks  probably  put  the  company  to  an 
unnecessary  expense  of  |70,000. 

"There  is  a  fine  stone  quarry  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
Little  Falls,  of  which  the  locks  were  made,  after  having  been 
built  of  wood  from  ignorance  of  the  vicinity  of  this  stone.  .  .  . 
"2.  The  high  demand  for  damages,  made  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  lands  through  which  the  canal  passed,  and  which  were 
generally  allowed.     ... 

'  "3.  The  modus  operandi.  Instead  of  operating  through  con- 
tractors, superintendents  and  labourers  were  employed,  and  paid 
by  the  day  or  the  month.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  com- 
pany was  liable  to  be  defrauded  in  every  direction. 

"  4.  The  great  defect  was  the  want  of  funds — ^and  this  naturally 
arose  from  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  It  was  too  great 
for  any  individual  or  company,  and  it  ought  never  to  have  gone 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  state.'^* 

As  to  the  benefits  conferred,  Mr.  Clinton  says:  "The  water 
improvements  to  the  north  were  abandoned,  and  those  to  the  west 
were  of  little  consequence.  Two  of  the  Portages  only  were  sur- 
mounted, namely,  at  the  Little  Falls  and  at  Rome — ^That  between 
Albany  and  Schenectady,  and  that  at  the  Oswego  Falls  were 
never  touched — and  the  attempts  to  deepen  the  channels  of  the 
rivers,  and  to  shorten  the  distances,  were  generally  unavailing 
and  fruitless.  The  expense  of  transportation  continued  the 
same  by  water  as  by  land — and  no  important  facilities  were  cre- 
ated for  the  transportation  of  commodities."** 

"The  inauspicious  results  of  the  attempts  of  the  western 
company  arrested  for  a  long  time  the  progress  of  internal  navi- 
gation. An  incorporated^  company  had  afterwards  made  canals 
and  locks  on  the  Seneca  river  west  of  Cayuga  lake,  and  an 
enterprising  individual,  of  the  name  of  Baldwin,  had  in  one 
place  made  improvements  below — and  this  was  the  sum  total 
of  all  such  operations."** 

*^The  Canal  Policy  of  the  State  of  yew  York,  by  Tacitus  (De  Witt  Clinton), 
pp.  16-17. 
*•«.  p.  vi. 
-W.  p.  19. 
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^'  The  operations  of  the  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Com- 
pany, however  laudable  for  good  intentions,  were  unfortunately 
calculated  to  dampen  the  zeal  for  internal  navigation  and  to 
arrest  its  progress.  The  most  popular  and  the  strongest  argu- 
ment urged  against  the  great  system  of  Canal  policy,  was  the 
failure  of  their  attempts;  and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  if 
that  association  had  never  had  a  being,  the  most  serious  obstacles 
which  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  our  present  measures 
would  have  never  existted."** 

Of  the  same  opinion  was  another  early  advocate  of  the  Erie 
canal,  who  said:  ''It  is  a  truth  which  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
guised, that  the  gross  errors  which  were  committed  by  the 
advocates  of  that  scheme,  in  their  estimates  of  the  expense,  and 
of  the  profits  and  advantages  of  those  improvements,  resulted 
in  a  complete  failure  of  the  benefits  promised  by  its  projectors. 
.  .  .  Certain  I  am,  that  instead  of  facilitating,  and  encourag- 
ing subsequent  canal  operations,  the  history  and  experience  of 
the  Northern  and  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Companies 
were  powerful  impediments  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Erie  Canal."" 

An  interesting  bit  of  local  history  at  Rome  proves  that  the 
failure  of  the  locks  was  not  due  to  the  poor  quality  of  the 
bricks.  These  bricks,  which  were  slightly  larger  than  an  ordinary 
building  brick,  after  being  removed  from  the  locks,  were  used 
in  constructing  the  first  Court  House  in  Rome,  about  1806. 
This  structure  stood  till  1848,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
Then  the  bricks  were  used  for  a  third  time  in  a  dwelling,  which 
is  still  standing  at  the  northeast  corner  of  George  and  Court 
streets,  in  a  state  of  good  preservation.  Probably  the  failure 
was  due,  as  Mr.  Watson  said,  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  mortar. 
Add  to  this  deficiency  the  fact  that  the  material  was  composed 
of  small  bricks  rather  than  of  large  stones,  and  the  failure  is 
easily  accounted  for. 

While  the  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company  was  en- 
deavoring to  open  navigation  to  the  central  part  of  the  state, 
the  incorporation  of  another  company  was  authorized  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  communication   with   the   Great   Lakes. 

**The  Canal  Policy  of  the  State  of  New  York,  p.  viii. 

^■Letter  of  Judge  Piatt  to  Dr.  Hosack  in  Memoir  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  p. 
380.     (New  York,  1829.) 
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On  April  5,  1798,  was  enacted  the  first  law  toward  constructing 
a  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario.  During  the  session  of 
1797,  a  similar  bill  had  passed  the  Assembly,  was  amended  by 
the  Senate,  but  was  laid,  aside  in  its  amended  form  by  the 
Assembly.  This  act  of  1798  incorporated  the  Niagara  Canal 
Company,  and  provided  for  a  canal  large  enough  for  boats 
seventy  feet  long  by  sixteen  feet  wide  and  having  a  draught  of 
four  feet  The  company  was  granted  ten  years  in  which  to 
complete  the  canal.  The  contemplated  route  was  seven  miles 
long,  having  a  descent  of  three  hundred  and  tr^'enty  feet,  and  the 
estimated  cost  was  half  a  million  dollars  for  large  boats,  and 
double  that  sum  for  boats  of  seventy  tons  burden. 

The  law  established  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
a  canal  and  lock  navigation,  to  commence  at  Stedman's  landing 
above  the  falls  with  a  termination  nearly  opposite  Queenstown. 
In  1796,  surveys,  levels  and  estimates  were  made  by  Benjamin 
Prescott,  who  was  one  of  those  interested  in  procuring  the 
passage  of  the  law.  He  estimated  the  expense  of  the  project 
at  f623,000  for  a  canal  to  accommodate  large  boats,  and  at 
11,000,000  for  sloops  of  seventy  tons  burden. 

The  organization  of  the  company  was  perfected  in  1799,  with 
the  election  of  James  Watson  as  president,  and  Messrs.  Prescott 
and  E.  Watson,  two  of  the  directors,  were  delegated  as  a  com- 
mittee to  furnish  the  information  that  had  been  procured  on 
the  subject.  A  detailed  report  was  made,  "  in  which  they  (the 
directors)  enlarged  upon  the  great  importance  of  the  object  in 
view,  and  presented  various  estimates  of  the  expense  of  the  canal, 
and  of  the  tolls  which  would  probably  proceed  from  it  if  com- 
pleted, But  as  the  whole  amount  of  tolls  which  were  then  ex- 
pected to  be  received  from  the  canal,  were  estimated  at  only 
fl4,000  per  annum,  and  as  the  interest  of  the  monies  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  construction  of  the  works  would  have  exceeded 
f40,000  per  annum,  the  committee  advised  that  the  immediate 
execution  of  the  work  ought  not  to  be  attempted,  but  expressed 
a  decided  conviction  '  that  in  a  few  years  the  all  important  enter- 
prise would  be  found  both  necessary  and  indispensable.'^"" 
Subsequently  Mr.  La  Trobe,  a  French  engineer,  was  employed 

**Suppleinent  to  Troup's  Letter  to  Brockholst  lAvingston     .      .      .     on  the 
Lake  Canal  Policy,  pp.  5-6.     (Albany,  1822.) 
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by  the  company  to  resurvev  the  route.  He  performed  the  work 
and  presented  new  levels  and  estimates  to  the  directors,  and 
although  the  project  excited  much  interest  at  the  time,  no  other 
effort  was  made  towards  its  consummation. 

From  a  letter  of  Benjamin  Wright  may  be  learned  the  few 
subsequent  operations  by  the  Western  Company.    He  says : — 

"After  Mr.  Weston  had  completed  the  improvements  at  Rome, 
or  Fort  Stanwix,  and  a  short  cut  and  two  locks  at  German  Flatts, 
in  Herkimer  county,  which  was  completed  about  the  year  1798- 
99,  he  soon  after  returned  to  England,  his  native  country. 

"In  1802,  the  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company 
determined)  upon  improving  the  navigation  of  Wood  Creek  from 
near  Fort  Btanwix  to  a  small  tributary  stream  six  miles  westerly, 
called  Little  Canada  Creek.  In  this  distance  there  was  a  descent 
of  nearly  twenty-four  feet,  and  the  navigation  very  indifferent 
and  troublesome.  The  plan  decided  upon  was  by  means  of  dams 
and  locks,  of  which  they  constructed  four  in  the  distance  above 
mentioned.  George  Huntington,  Esq.,  of  Rome,  was  their  agent, 
and  I  was  th*eir  engineer. 

"After  locating  and  dietermining  all  that  was  necessary  for 
these  works,  the  gentlemen  composing  the  board  of  directors, 
of  which  General  Schuyler  was  president,  and  Robert  Bowne  and 
Thomas  Eddy  two  very  prominent  and  active  members,  were  so 
well  satisfied  with  my  manner  of  executing  the  duties  of  civil 
engineer,  that  they  directed  me  to  make  a  traverse  and  regular 
survey,  ground  plan,  and  profile  of  the  Wood  Creek,  from  the 
point  at  Little  Canada  Creek,  before  mentioned  (where  the  im- 
provements of  1802  ended)  down  to  the  Oneida  Lake,  where  Wood 
Creek  empties  its  waters.  This  I  performed  in  the  spring  of 
1803. 

"  "  Immediately  on  completing  my  work  on  Wood  Creek,  and 
returning  the  maps,  plans,  reports,  &c.  I  received  further  direc- 
tions from  the  president  and  directors  to  conimenoe  a  survey  of 
the  Mohawk  River  from  Fort  Stanwix  to  Schenectady — '  taking 
a  regular  traverse  of  the  river,  so  as  to  show  all  its  windings, 
its  breadth,  the  descent  in  each  rapid,  and  the  descent  between 
rapids,  the  depth  of  water  in  the  channel  at  each  rapid,  and 
the  depth  in  each  pool  between  rapids  at  its  lowest  summer 
drought,  the  height  of  alluvial  banks  and  all  other  remarks  and 
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observations  which  I  might  think  useful.' — ^And  as  a  final  duty, 
to  strike  out  my  own  plan  of  improving  the  river  in  as  cheap 
and  economical  a  manner  a«  possible,  and  one  adapted  to  the 
situation  and  circumstances  of  the  company.' 

"  This  duty  I  performed  in  1803,  by  recommending  a  compound 
of  dams,  locks,  and  short  canals,  so  as  to  make  a  slack  water 
navigation  upon  the  cheapest  possible  and  useful  plan.  Unfortu- 
nately the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  company  never  permitted  them 
to  carry  any  part  of  the  proposed  plan  into  effect. 

"Things  remained  in  their  then  state  until  the  resolution  of 
Judge  Forman,  in  February,  1808,  in  the  Assembly,  he  being 
at  that  time  a  member  from  Onondaga  county,  and  myself  a  mem- 
ber from  Oneida."  *^ 

Many  years  were  required  to  mature  the  next  project.  The 
work  already  done  facilitated  traflBc  to  a  limited  extent,  but 
the  need  of  something  better  was  felt,  and  the  people  were  not 
then  ready  to  commence  the  great  undertaking  which  the  situa- 
tion demanded. 


*Tietter  to  Dr.  Hoaack  in  Memoir  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  pp.  501-502. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

BUILDING  THE  ERIE. 

From  the  inception  of  the  idea  of  an  internal  route  to  the  opening  of  the 

completed  canal. 

The  beginning  of  the  Erie  or  Grand  canal,  as  it  was  first 
called,  marks  a  distinct  era  in  the  internal  navigation  of  the 
state.  This  canal  differed  from  the  works  of  the  old  Lock  Navi- 
gation  Company  in  two  important  respects, — in  being  a  channel 
independent  of  natural  streams,  and  in  following  an  interior 
route  from  Rome  to  Lake  Erie.  The  diflBculties  of  maintaining 
navigation  by  the  old  company  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  English 
rule  of  avoiding  natural  streams.  The  importance  of  an  interior 
route  was  much  more  evident  at  that  time  than  now.  At  first 
the  chief  objection  to  going  by  way  of  I>ake  Ontario  was  the  fear 
lest  commerce,  once  started  in  that  direction,  should  continue 
down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  so  out  of  the  country.  At  that  day  v 
the  great  West  was  not  so  firmly  bound  to  the  United  States  as 
at  present,  and  the  fear  was  evidently  well  grounded.  When  the 
practicability  of  an  interior  canal  was  established,  the  develop- 
ment of  western  New  York  by  a  canal  through  its  midst,  and 
the  saving  of  so  much  lockage  as  the  Ontario  route  would  re- 
quire, wer6  important  factors  in  determining  the  route.  How- 
ever, so  well  established  in  the  public  mind  was  this  idea  of 
the  Ontario  route,  that,  when  in  1808  the  first  proposition  was 
made  in  the  Legislature  to  authorize  a  survey  directly  from  the 
Hudson  to  Lake  Erie,  the  members  would  not  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  so  wild  a  scheme,  and  ordered  the  Surveyor-General  to 
investigate  along  "  the  usual  route  of  communication  between 
the  Hudson  river  and  lake  Erie,  and  such  other  contemplated 
route  as  he  may  deem  proper." 

The  works  of  improvement  by  the  Western  Navigation  Com- 
pany served  the  purpose  of  awakening  public  interest,  and  to  a 
small  extent  developed  the  interior,  but  they  fell  far  short  of 
meeting  the  needs,  and  many  years  were  required  to  educate  the 
people  to  the  point  of  sanctioning  so  great  an  undertaking  as 
the  conditions  required.     The  early  promoters  were  not  onJy    ^ 
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considered  dreamers  and  visionary  enthusiasts,  but  endured  oblo- 
quy, abuse  and  insult.  Not  until  the  work  of  construction  had  ^ 
been  in  progress  for  three  years  and  the  middle  section  had  been 
opened,  did  the  opposition  cease  and  the  people  become  united 
in  an  endeavor  \q  complete  the  enterprise  which  they  expected 
to  bring  prosperity  to  themselves  and  to  give  to  their  State  the 
controlling  power  in  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

Standing  at  a  point  of  time  nearly  ninety  years  removed  from 
the  beginning  of  the  canal,  we  can  hardly  appreciate  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  early  builders.  The  nation  was  young  and  its  mone- 
tary resources  small.  Our  whole  state  had  but  one-eighth  of 
the  population  of  New  York  City  to-day.  To  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  canals  were  only  a  name.  Engineering  was  an  ^ 
unknown  profession  in  America,  and  of  contractors  there  were 
none.  Excavating  machinery  was  still  to  be  invented,  and  the  ^ 
track  of  the  canal  was  an  unbroken  forest  or  a  miasmal  marsh. 
To  add  to  the  difficulties,  sectional  prejudices  were  developed,  -^ 
the  older  and  more  influential  East  fearing  to  compete  with  the 
developing  grain  industry  of  western  New  York.  The  men  to 
champion  this  cause  were  necessarily  of  a  strong  and  determined 
character,  and  such  as  to  incite  the  political  antagonism  which 
arrayed  itself  against  the  project.  The  conservative,  as  ever, 
were  fearful  lest  it  were,  as  Jefferson  said,  a  century  too  soon, 
and  lest  the  State  should  become  bankrupt  by  the  undertaking. 
The  National  Government  would  not  aid  event  by  granting  its 
unsaleable  western  lands,  which  the  canal  eventually  transformed 
into  flourishing  States.  And  strangest  of  all,  when  legislative 
action  to  authorize  construction  was  pending,  all  of  the  members 
from  New  York  City,  which  the  canal  was  destined  to  make  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  continent,  were  bitterly  opposed. 

But  alone  and  unaided  the  State  began  the  work  and  carried 
it  to  a  successful  completion.  From  among  her  own  citizens 
commissioners^  engineers  and  contractors  were  found  capable  of 
performing  the  great  task.  The  solving  of  many  difficulties 
trained  the  engineers  to  such  a  degree  that  they  were  sought  for 
public  works  all  over  the  land.  Contractors,  who  were  so  de- 
ficient as  to  need  a  loan  from  the  State  of  a  few  hundred  dollars, 
for  purchasing  their  tools  and  supplies,  accomplished  their  work 
4 
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with  dfispatch.  At  the  end  of  eight  years,  after  having  completed 
nearly  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  canals,  many  of  these  men. 
were  aboard  the  first  boat  that  sailed  from  Buflfalo  to  New  York 
in  a  celebration  such  as  the  world  had  never  seen.  And  well 
might  they  rejoice  over  a  task  so  perfectly,  so  economically  and 
so  quickly  done,  and  one  which  was  so  nearly  to  fulfill  their 
expectations  in  bringing  added  strength  and  prosperity  to  the 
land.  As  we  cannot  easily  appreciate  the  diflSculties  which  con- 
fronted the  builders,  neither  do  we  readily  perceive  how  much  the 
opening  of  such  a  means  of  communication  meant  to  the  people 
of  that  day.  Viewed  from  the  conditions  of  the  time,  their  ex- 
travagant rejoicings  seem  entirely  fitting. 

When  it  was  seen  that  the  undertaking  was  to  be  so  eminently 
successful,  the  question  naturally  arose  as  to  the  originator  of 
the  idea,  and  many  wore  the  claimants  for  this  honor.  So  great 
was  the  contest  among  these  rival  claimants  that  the  many 
books  and  pamphlets  on  the  subject  are  marked  by  sharp  invective 
and  stinging  sarcasm.  Not  only  during  the  early  years  of  the 
canal  was  this  controversy  waged,  but  even  as  late  as  1866,  it 
was  reopened.  Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  upon  the  mooted 
question,  we  must  rejoice  that  this  contention  induced  the  publica- 
tion of  much  valuable  material  that  otherwise  might  have  been 
irrevocably  lost  to  history.  Dr.  David  Hosack,  in  the  Appendix 
of  his  Memoir  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  has  treated  of  this  subject 
most  exhaustively,  and  some  papers  contained  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Publications  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  also 
ably  discuss  it.  Dr.  Hosack  has  published  letters  from  many 
men  prominent  in  canal  affairs,  which  give  interesting  facts  about 
much  of  the  early  history  not  contained  in  any  oflBcial  records. 

At  this  late  day  no  one  can  hope  to  decide  the  question,  nor, 
indeed,  does  it  seem  of  great  moment  to  decide  it.  After  carefully 
investigating  all  that  has  been  written  upon  the  subject  and 
comparing  the  contradictory  statements,  we  are  forced  to  agree 
with  Judge  Piatt,  a  man  well  versed  in  the  early  history  of  the 
State  and  intimately  connected  with  the  first  propositions  for 
a  canal,  when  he  says,  "As  to  the  merit  of  the  first  design  of  a 
canal,  directly  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson,  it  belongs,  in  my 
opinion,  exclusively,  to  no  person.    It  was  gradually  developed  to 
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Reproduced  from  an  engraving  in  Dr.  Hosack's  Memoir  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  They  are: 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  Cadwallader  Golden,  George  Washington,  Christopher  Colles, 
Jeffrey  Smith,  Elkanah  Watson,  Philip  Schuyler,  George  Clinton,  Jesse  Hawley, 
Joshua  Foreman,  Thomas  Eddy,  Jonas  Piatt,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Cadwallader 
D.  Golden  and  De  Witt  Clinton.  Digitized  by  GoOQIc 
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the  minds  of  many  who  were  early  acquainted  with  the  geography 
and  topography  of  the  western  region  of  this  state."* 

As  .the  beginnings  of  important  undertakings  are  always  of 
interest  and  as  the  services  of  all  of  these  early  advocates  of  the 
canal  were  so  great^  their  zeal  amid  discouragements  so  staunch, 
and  their  only  reward,  the  plaudits  of  their  fellows  and  the 
renown  of  historical  record,  it  is  deemed  fitting  to  enter  into  the 
account  of  the  inception  and  building  of  the  original  Erie  canal 
with  considerable  detail. 

This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  discuss,  beyond  a  brief  review, 
the  relative  merits  of  these  rival  claimants,  but  such  deeds  of 
these  men  as  influenced  public  action  deserve  attention.  As  told 
in  the  previous  chapter,  Cadwallader  Golden,  in  1724,  suggested 
the  first  idea  that  a  canal  might  be  built  from  the  head  waters 
of  Seneca  river  to  Lake  Erie,  and  the  legislative  Journal  of  1786 
shows  that  Jeffrey  Smith  introduced  a  bill  "for  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  Mohawk  river,  Wood  creek,  and  the  Onondaga 
river  .  .  .  and  for  extending  the  same,  if  practicable  to 
Lake  Erie."  Mr.  Smith  probably  received  his  views  from  Chris- 
topher Colles.  These  men  are  not  usually  considered  among  the 
claimants  for  originating  the  idea  of  the  Erie. 

Among  the  directors  of  the  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Companies, 
claims  have  been  advanced  for  Elkanah  Watson,  for  General 
Schuyler  and  for  Thomas  Eddy,  as  first  conceiving  a  notion  of 
an  interior  route  to  Lake  Erie.  But  Mr.  Watson  admitted  that 
his  thought  never  went  bejond  Seneca  lake.  Of  General  Schuy- 
ler's ideas  the  following  letter  gives  a  clue.    The  writer  says : 

*^  In  the  year  1797,  I  was  frequently  at  the  Little  Falls,  where 
I  saw  General  Philip  Schuyler^  and  Mr.  Weston  the  engineer.  I 
stayed  at  the  same  house  with  them  at  that  place  for  six  or 
seven  days  together,  and  heard  almost  every  day  conversations 
between  them  on  the  subject  of  internal  navigation.  Their  views 
went  far  beyond  the  projects  then  authorised  by  law;  they  fre- 
quently talked  of  water  communications,  by  means  of  canals, 
as  far  as  Lake  Erie,  keeping  the  interior,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
Niagara  Falls,  provided  the  face  of  the  country  would  admit  of 
a  different  route.    Good  policy,  as  it  respected  our  contiguity  to 

'Letter  from  Jonas  Piatt  to  Dr.  Hosack,  in  Memoir  of  De  Witt  Clinton, 
by  David  Hosack,  p.  381.  (New  ^ork,  1829.) 
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the  Canadas,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  canalling,  so  well  under- 
stood, and  the  benefits  arising  from  it,  forbade  the  route  by  the 
way  of  Lake  Ontario.  But  they  considered  the  period  remote, 
when  this  great  system  of  canalling  was  to  be  adopted.  At  the 
time  I  speak  of,  it  was  supposed  that  neither  the  infant  state  of 
the  country,  nor  public  opinion,  would  allow  of  any  other  steps 
towards  internal  improvements,  than  those  already  sanctioned  by 
law.  Their  whole  views  were  therefore  bent  on  perfecting  the 
navigation  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Seneca  Lake,  and  the  harbour 
of  Oswego,  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  1792."^ 

To  Thomas  Eddy  is  ascribed  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  proj- 
ect. He  was  treasurer  of  the  Western  Company  and  is  said  to 
have  first  suggested  the  plan  of  uniting  the  Seneca  and  Mohawk 
jrivers  by  a  direct  canal.  Through  his  efforts  the  board  of  direc- 
tors ordered  the  route  to  be  exploited,  and  estimates  to  be  made. 
In  accordance  with  this  act,  in  1796,  Mr.  Eddy,  in  company  with 
William  Weston,  the  English  engineer,  and  a  party  of  surveyors, 
investigated  a  route  and  made  a  favorable  report,  but  for  the 
want  of  funds,  there  the  matter  rested.  Not  until  years  later 
did  he  appear  to  consider  a  canal  to  Lake  Erie,  but  his  was 
probably  the  first  idea  of  an  interior  route  to  begin  at  Rome. 

To  Gouverneur  ]Morris  has  generally  been  accorded  the  honor 
of  originating  the  idea  of  the  Erie  canal.  Mr.  Morris  was  prom- 
inent in  National  affairs,  and  was  destined  to  become  closely 
allied  with  the  early  canal  projects.  His  biographer,  Jared 
Sparks,  gives  many  facts  in  support  of  t^ie  claim  to  this  honor.^ 
He  quotes  from  a  letter  of  Governor  Morgan  Lewis  to  Harmanus 
Bleecker,  in  which  he  said  of  a  conversation  he  had  with  Morris 
in  1777:  "...  he  announced,  in  language  highly  poetic, 
and  to  which  I  cannot  do  justice,  that  at  no  very  distant  day  the 
waters  of  the  great  western  inland  seas  would,  by  the  aid  of 
man,  break  through  the  barriers  and  mingle  with  those  of  the 
Hudson.  I  recollect  asking  him  how  they  were  to  break  through 
these  barriers.  To  which  he  replied,  that  numerous  streams 
passed  them  through  natural  channels,  and  that  artificial  ones 

■Letter  of  Major  James  Cochrane  to  Moses  I.  Cantine,  dated  Utica,  Feb.  10, 
1822,  in  Appendix  (p.  1)  to  Supplement  of  Troup's  Letter  to  Brockholst 
JAxnngsion     .     .     .     on  the  Lake  Canal  Polictf.      (Albany,   1822.) 

^Life  of  Oouvcnwur  Morris,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  405  500. 
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might  be  conducted  by  the  same  routes."  On  December  20,  1800, 
after  returning  from  a  journey  to  Niagara  falls  and  Lake  Erie, 
Mr.  Morris  said,  in  writing  to  a  friend  in  Europe,  Mr.  John 
Parish:  "...  one-tenth  of  the  expense,  borne  by  Britain 
in  the  last  campaign,  would  enable  ships  to  sail  from  London 
through  Hudson's  River  into  Lake  Erie.''  It  is  related  that  soon 
after  writing  this  letter,  while  in  company  with  a  number  of  prom- 
inent  men  in  Washington  he  gave  expression  to  similar  views,  and 
suggested  the  scheme  of  an  inclined  plane,  which,  in  after  years, 
he  incorporated  in  a  report  to  the  Legislature.  Simeon  De  Witt, 
for  many  years  Surveyor-General,  said  in  a  letter,  dated  February 
25,  1822,  to  William  Darby,  who  had  req^uested  material  for  an 
encyclopedia,  that  his  first  intimation  of  this  idea  came  from 
Mr.  Morris,  in  1803,  when  he  "  mentioned  the  project  of  tapping 
Lake  Erie,  as  he  expressed  himself,  and  leading  its  waters  in  an 
artificial  river,  directly  across  the  country  to  the  Hudson  River." 
James  Geddes  said  that  he  heard  it  for  the  first  time,  in  1804, 
from  the  Surveyor-General.  In  spite  of  all  this  testimony,  there 
is  reason  to  doubt  whether  prior  to  the  survey  of  Mr.  Geddes,  in 
1808,  Mr.  Morris  had  any  idea  of  the  country  through  the  interior, 
or  of  any  route  to  Lake  Erie  other  than  by  Lake  Ontario  and 
around  Niagara  falls  by  a  canal.  Mr.  Morris  had  died  before  this 
controversy  arose,  and  his  friends  based  their  arguments  upon 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Parish  in  1800,  upon  an  entry  in  his  diary  of 
1808,  and  upon  the  evidence  of  Simeon  De  Witt  and  Governor ' 
Morgan  Lewis.  It  should  be  observed  that  Mr.  De  Witt's  evidence 
waa  the  report  from  memory  of  a  conversation,  after  a  lapse  of 
nineteen  years,  and  that  Governor  Lewis'  letter  was  likewise  from 
memory,  fifty-one  years  after  the  reported  conversation.  These 
letters  are  offset  by  the  testimony  of  Charles  Broadhead  and 
Benjamin  Wright,  early  engineers,  and  Thomas  Eddy,  one  of 
the  first  canal  commissioners,  who  knew  Mr.  Morris  during  the 
time  of  his  reputed  proposals  for  an  interior  canal,  and  who  stated 
as  their  opinion  that  his  first  ideas  were  of  a  communication  along 
the  natural  waterways.  The  entry  in  his  diary  really  sustains 
this  same  view.  The  letter  to  Mr.  Parish,  in  1800,  describes  a 
trip  to  Lake  Erie  by  way  of  the  Hudson  river,  Lakes  George  and 
Champlain,  the  St.  Lawrence,  Lake  Ontario,  and  around'  Niagara. 
The  language  of  the  letter,  "  through  Hudson's  River  into  Lake 
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Erie,"  defines  no  route,  and  its  evidence  as  a  proof  of  the  claim 
is  entirely  annulled  by  a  subsequent  letter  which  Mr.  Morris 
wrote  to  General  Henry  Lee,  on  January  22,  1801,  in  answer  to 
a  request  from  General  Lee  that  he  commit  to  paper  his  ideas 
in  full,  that  the  nation  might  be  brought  to  adopt  the  scheme. 
In  reply  Mr.  Morris  describes  "  the  navigation  between  the  Hud- 
son and  Lake  Ontario,  by  the  Mohawk  and  Wood  Creek,"  and  says 
that  as  far  as  he  can  "  judge  from  observation  and  information, 
it  is  not  only  practicable,  but  easy,  though  expensive.".  At  best 
Mr.  Morris'  idea  would  have  availed  nothing  without  the  efforts 
of  someone  to  induce  public  action.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is 
that  Mr.  Morris,  though  brilliant,  was  visionary  and  impractical. 

Each  of  the  two  other  men,  Jesse  Hawley  and  Joshua  Forman, 
who  claim  attention  as  originating  the  idea  of  the  Erie,  did  some- 
thing that  materially  aided  in  accomplishing  the  work.  A  popular 
idea  that  De  Witt  Clinton  was  instrumental  in  inaugurating  the 
project  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  Early  in  its  history,  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  projectors,  Clinton  entered  heartily  into  the 
scheme  and  remained  the  master  spirit  till  -its  consummation, 
but  although  others  claimed  it  for  him,  he  never  claimed  for  him- 
self the  original  idea  of  the  canal. 

To  Jesse  Hawley  belongs  the  honor  of  first  formulating  the 
definite  scheme  which  culminated  in  building  the  Erie  canal  and 
probably  to  him  belongs  the  honor  also  of  first  suggesting  the 
idea  of  the  interior  route.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hosack  he  says: 
"In  April  1805,  ...  I  suggested  the  idea  of  an  overland 
canal  from  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  at  Buffalo,  ...  to  Utica, 
and  thence  down  the  Mohawk  to  Hudson  River."* 

Mr.  Merwin  S.  Hawley  thus  describes  the  occurrence  : 

"  The  writer  of  these  j)ages  well  remembers,  when  a  boy,  hear- 
ing Mr.  Hawley  relate  the  incident  of  his  first  suggesting  the 
idea  of  the  overland  canal.  He  was  at  C^olouel  Mynderse's  office 
in  1805,  attending  to  tiie  shipment  of  some  flour  to  market,  by 
the  circuitous  and  uncertain  route  then  in  use.  Himself  and 
Colonel  Mynderse  conversing  upon  the  necessities  for  better 
facilities,  Mr.  Hawley  said,  '  Why  not  have  a  canal  extend  direct 
into  our  country,  and  benefit  all— merchants,  millers,  and  farm- 
ers?'   To  which  Colonel  Mynderse  replied,  that  it  could  not  be 

*Memoir  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  p.  301. 
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done,  for  the  lack  of  a  head  of  water.  As  the  head  of  water  was 
so  essential  to  the  idea,  Mr.  Hawley  felt  somewhat  chagrined  at 
first,  that  he  should  have  made  such  a  blunder ;  but,  stepping  to 
an  old  map  of  the  State,  which  hung  on  the  office  wall,  he  put 
his  finger  on  the  point  where  they  were  located,  and  tracing  along 
on  the  map  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  to  Lake  Erie,  said,  ^  There  is 
the  head,  tJt>ere  is  the  supply  of  water.' 

"The  idea,  thus  brought  out,  being  treated  as  visionary,  Mr. 
Hawley  was  stimulated  to  examine  it,  and  he  became  more  con- 
vinced of  its  practicability  the  more  he  investigated  it,  although, 
as  he  became  earnest  upon  the  subject,  his  friends  ridiculed  the 
idea  as  visionary  or  chimerical ;  and,  after  publishing  one  or  two 
of  the  essays,  the  printer  objected  to  inserting  amy  more,  as  the 
ridicule  they  received  was  liable  to  injure  the  character  and  cir- 
culation of  his  paper.*" 

Opposed  to  Mr.  Hawley's  positive  statement  that  the  idea  of 
the  canal  was  original  with  himself,  is  the  equally  positive  decla- 
ration of  Jamses  Geddes  that  he  discussed  Mr.  Morris'  suggestion 
of  "  tapping  Lake  Erie  "  with  Mr.  Hawley  prior  to  April  5,  1805, 
the  day  on  which  Mr.  Hawley  claimed  that  the  idea  occurred  to 
him. 

To  give  expression  to  his  views  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Hawley 
wrote  fifteen  easays  on  inland  navigation,  under  the  signature  of 
"^  Hercules."  The  introductory  article  was  published  on  January 
14,  1807,  in  a  paper  called  the  Commonwealth,  at  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  whither  Mr.  Hawley  had  removed.  Having  re- 
turned to  Ontario  county,  he  determined  to  render  himself  use- 
ful to  society,  as  he  expresses  it,  by  giving  publicity  to  his  sug- 
gestion. On  October  27,  1807,  he  contributed  the  first  of  a  series 
of  fourteen  essays,  which  appeared  in  the  Genesee  Messenger,  a 
paper  published  in  Canandaigua.  The  series  was  concluded  in  the 
following  April.  They  were  the  subject  of  much  ridicule,  and 
considered,  by  some,  as  '*  the  effusions  of  a  maniac,"  the  writer 
being  unknown  for  some  time.  He  declared  his  chief  object  in 
writing  the  articles  to  be  "  to  induce  a  belief  in  the  propriety  of 
an  actual  survey,"  saying :  '^  I  intend  to  point  out  that  improve- 
ment which  I  conceive  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  of  any 
which  can  be  undertaken  in  the  United  States ;  and  for  the  prop- 

^PiiblieQiionB  of  the  Buffalo  Eiatorical  Society,  VoL  11.,  pp.  24S*244. 
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osition    of    which    these    numbers    were    principally    written — 

A  CANAL  FROM  THE  FOOT  OF  LakE  EBIE  INTO  THE  MOHAWK."  * 

President  Jefferson  in  his  second  inaugural  address,  March, 
1805,  had  promulgated  the  idea  of  appropriating  the  surplus  rev- 
enue of  the  United  States,  after  the  payment  of  the  National  debt, 
to  the  improvement  of  canals,  roads,  etc.,  and  in  his  message, 
December,  180G,  he  had  shown  that  there  was  a  gi*eater  surplus 
of  revenue  than  was  anticipated  at  the  time  the  terms  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  National  debt  were  stipulated.  For  the  use  of  this 
surplus  he  had  suggested  its  application  to  the  improvement  of 
some  great  National  object,  the  undertaking  of  which  was  to  be 
immediately  commenced.  In  reply  to  these  utterances  of  the 
President,  Mr.  IJLawIey,  in  his  introductory  essay,  presumed  to 
suggest  that  the  "improvement,  which  would  afford  the  most  im- 
mediate, and  coiiseqaently  the  most  extensive  advantages  "  in  the 
United  States,  was  "connecting  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  and 
those  of  the  Mohnwk  and  Hudson  rivers  by  means  of  a  canal." 
He  then  described  the  route  of  the  proposed  channel  across  the 
state,  and  in  the  subsequent  essays  he  traced  this  course  with 
considerable  detail,  calculated  the  distances  and  elevations,  and 
even  estimated  the  cosit  at  six  million  dollars,  a  very  accurate 
estimate,  as  the  actual  cost  proved.  Indeed,  so  nearly  did  the 
canfll,  when  built,  follow  the  line  he  had  marked  out,  and  so  fully 
and  rapidly  were  his  predictions  verified  in  regard  to  the  benefits 
that  would  result,  that  these  writings  may  be  regarded  as  almost 
prophetic.  His  plan,  however,  was  that  of  an  inclined  plane, 
which,  although  introduced  in  the  first  canal  commissioners' 
report,  was  eventually  discarded  as  impracticable.  How  much 
influence  these  papers  exerted  in  that  day  of  limited  circulation 
of  country  newspapers,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  It  is  certain  that 
subsequently  they  were  duly  honored  and  appreciated.  They  were 
finally  deposited  with  the  Historical  Society  of  New  York  City, 
and  may  be  found,  reprinted  in  full,  in  Dr.  Hosack's  Memoir  of 
De  Witt  Clinton. 

The  last  claimant  for  originating  the  idea  of  the  Erie  is  Joshua 
Forman,  the  man  who  introduced  in  the  Legislature  the  resolu- 
tion ordering  the  survey  which  demonstrated  the  practicability 
of  an  overland  route.    During  the  legislative  session  of  1807-8, 

*HoBack's  Memoir  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  pp.  311  and  313.    (New  York,  1829.) 
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Mr.  Formally  a  member  of  Assembly  from  Onondaga  county,  and 
Benjamin  Wright,  a  member  from  Oneida  county,  were  room- 
mates. In  describing  the  circumstan-ces  attending  the  resolution, 
Mr.  Forman  said  that  one  evening  while  reading  the  article  on 
canals  in  Eees^  Cyclopedia,  and  observing  the  relative  importance 
of  canals  over  improved  rivers,  he  perceived  how  much  more  bene- 
ficial such  a  canal  would  be  than  the  old  works  on  the  Mohawk, 
and  the  thought  occurred  to  him  that,  if  a  canal  were  ever  built 
between  the  Hudson  and  the  western  lakes,  it  would  be  worth 
more  than  the  extra  cost  to  go  directly  through  the  country  to 
Lake  Erie.  Judge  Wright  and  General  McNeil  being  with  him  at 
the  time,  he  discussed  the  subject  witfh  them,  and  finally  it  was 
agreed  that  Mr.  Forman  should  introduce  a  joint  resolution  and 
Mr.  Wright  should  second  it.  Accordingly  this  plan  was  carried 
out  and  it  lay  on  the  table  for  one  day  by  the  rules  of  the  House. 

In  opposition  to  Forman's  claims  to  originality  and  also  his 
declaration  that  he  had  never  heard  of  Morris'  schemes  or  Haw- 
ley's  essays,  may  be  mentioned  the  statement  of  one  of  his  biogra- 
phers^ that  he  was  elected  on  what  was  known  as  the  "CJanal 
Ticket,"  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  introducing  legislative 
action  for  promoting  canals,  and  the  evidence  of  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors that  he  had  heard  Judge  Forman  discuss  Hawley's  eseavH 
at  the  time  of  their  publication.* 

Mr.  Forman  said  that,  without  much  confidence  that  the  Na- 
tional Government  would  construct  such  a  canal,  he  framed  thn 
resolution  to  take  advantage  of  the  President's  proposition  to  use 
the  surplus  revenues  in  making  roads  and  canals,  for,  if  the  proj- 
ect had  been  treated  as  a  work  for  the  State  alone,  it  would  have 
been  denied  attention  by  the  Legislature.  F]ven  in  that  form  it 
was  received  with  astonishment  and  ridicule,  but  being  ably 
defended  by  Judge  Forman  it  was  adopted  on  the  ground  "  that 
it  could  do  no  hamiy  and  might  do  some  good."® 

The  record  of  this  legislative  action  is  found  in  the  following 
extracts  from  the  Assembly  and  Senate  Journals: — 

Moshua  V.  H.  Clark  in  History  of  Onondaga  county,  entitled  Onondaga  or 
Reminiscences  of  Earlier  and  Later  Times,  Vol.  II.,  p.  72.  (Syracuse,  1849.) 
Also,  Puhlicaiions  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  299-301. 

^Publications  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  347-348. 

•Hosack'8  Memoir  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  p.  346. 
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Id  Aflsenibly,  February  4,  1808,  "Mr,  Forman  called  up  the 
resolution  heretofore  Bubmitted  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table; 
which  being  read,  was  agreed  to,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit : 

"Whereas  the  president  of  the  United-States,  by  his  message 
to  congress,  delivered  at  their  meeting  in  October  last,  did  recom- 
mend, that  the  surplus  monies  in  the  treasury,  over  and  above 
such  sums  as  could  be  applied  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  be  appropriated  to  the  great  national  objects  of 
opening  canals  and  making  turnpike  roads.  And  whereas  the 
state  of  New  York,  holding  the  first  commercial  rank  in  the 
United  States,  possesses  within  herself  the  best  route  of  com- 
mnnication  betwen  the  Atlantic  and  western  waters,  by  means 
of  a  canal  between  the  tide  waters  of  the  Hudson  river  and  lake 
Erie,  thro'  which  the  wealth  and  trade  of  that  large  portion  of  the 
union,  bordering  on  the  upper  lakes,  would  forever  flow  to  our 
great  commercial  emporium.  And  whereas  the  legislatures  of 
several  of  our  sister  states  have  made  great  exertions  to  secure 
to  their  own  states,  the  trade  of  that  widely  extended  country 
west  of  the  Alleganies,  under  natural  advantages  vastly  inferior 
to  those  of  this  state.  And  whereas  it  is  highly  important,  that 
those  advantages  should  as  speedily  as  possible  be  improved,  both 
to  preserve  and  increase  the  commercial  and  national  importance 
of  this  state.    Therefore, 

^'Resolved,  (if  the  honorable  the  senate  concur  herein)  That 
a  joint  committee  be-  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
propriety  of  exploring,  and  causing  an  accurate  suney  to  be 
made  of  the  most  eligible  and  direct  route  for  a  canal,  to  open  a 
communication  between  the  tide  waters  of  the  Hudson  river  and 
lake  Erie,  to  the  end  that  congress  may  be  enabled  to  appropri- 
ate, such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
that  great  national  object,  and  in  case  of  such  concurrence,  that 
]Mr.  Gold,  Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Forman,  Mr.  German  and  Mr.  Hoge- 
hoom,  be  a  committee  on  the  part  of  this  house.'"* 

In  Senate,  February  5,  1808. 

^^  Kesolred,  That  the  senate  do  concur  with  the  honorable  the 
assembly  in  their  preceding  resolution;  and  that  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr. 
Nicholas  and  Mr.  Ward,  be  of  the  said  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  senate."** 


^''Aaaembly  Journal,  1808,  p.  58. 
^Senate  Journal,  1808,  p.  36. 
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In  the  Assembly  on  March  21,  Mr.  Gold  made  a  favorable  report 
for  the  joint  committee,  and  offered  a  resolution  directing  the 
Surveyor-General  to  cause  accurate  surveys  to  be  made  of  the 
routes  between  the  Hudson  river  and  Lake  Erie,  and  maps  to  be 
prepared,  which  should  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  So  firmly  fixed  was  the  idea  of  the  Ontario  route 
that  the  intention  of  the  original  resolution  was  disregarded,  the 
members  of  the  joint  committee  not  being  willing  to  sanction  so 
insane  a  project,  but  substituting  a  joint  resolution  which 
directed  a  survey  of  the  rivers  and  streams  along  the  usual 
route  and  such  other  route  as  the  Surveyor-General  might  deem 
proper. 

Six  hundred  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  expense  of  the 
survey  and  James  Geddes  was  appointed  by  the  Surveyor-Gen- 
eral to  make  it.  The  Surveyor-General  was  likewise  intent  upon 
the  Ontario  route,  for  he  directed  Mr.  Geddes  to  devote  his  time 
chiefly  to  investigations  along  this  route,  saying  that,  although 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  level  taken  throughout  the  whole 
distance  of  the  interior  route,  the  money  would  probably  be  so 
nearly  expended  that  simply  a  view  of  the  ground,  with  such 
information  as  could  be  obtained  from  others,  would  be  all  to 
be  required,  and  that  the  survey  of  this  route  must  be  left  to 
be  undertaken  later,  if  the  Government  should  deem  it  necessary. 

According  to  instructions,  Mr.  Geddes  made  surveys  along  sev- 
eral routes;  one  being  from  Oneida  lake  directly  across  to  Lake 
Ontario,  by  way  of  Salmon  creek;  another  from  Oneida  lake 
to  Lake  Ontario  by  following  the  valley  of  the  Oswego  river, 
but  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  A  third  survey  extended 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario  around  Niagara  falls.  An 
exploration  was  also  made  for  an  interior  route  or  one  not  pass- 
ing through  Lake  Ontario.  As  the  money  available  was  nearly 
exhausted,  this  last  survey  was  little  more  than  an  inspection 
of  the  territory.  The  Surveyor-General  had  also  entered  into 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Joseph  Ellicott,  the  Holland  Land 
Company's  agent,  from  whom  he  had  received  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  the  western  country,  which  satisfied  him  that  a 
canal  was  practicable  from  the  Niagara  to  the  Genesee  river  by 
following  the  valley  of  the  Tonawanda  to  its  summit  and 
descending  thence  to  the  east.    In  December,  1808,  Mr.  Geddes 
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had  made  a  further  exploration  for  which  the  Legislature  after- 
ward allowed  seventy-three  dollars  in  addition  to  the  six  hun- 
dred. He  made  his  report,  accompanied  by  maps  and  descrip- 
tions, to  the  Surveyor-General,  on  January  20,  1809. 

As  the  surveys  along  the  Ontario  route  are  noticed  in  the 
history  of  the  Oswego  canal,  and  as  the  line  around  Niagara 
was  never  utilized,  we  are  now  concerned  with  nothing  but  the 
survey  for  the  overland  route.  The  money  and  the  summer  had 
gone  in  examining  the  territory  between  Oneida  lake  and  Lake 
Ontario,  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  Mud  creek  and 
Sodus  bay,  but  the  point  of  greatest  difficulty  and  uncertainty, 
the  tract  between  Qenesee  river  and  Mud  creek  (the  western 
head  waters  of  the  streams  entering  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego), 
was  still  unexplored.  All  knowledge  of  the  interior  route  was 
incomplete,  but  thi»  territory  remained  Unknown.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  there  was  high  land  between  these  two  localities, 
and  no  source  of  water  to  supply  a  canal  at  this  point  was 
known.  It  was  therefore  due  to  Mr.  Geddes'  survey,  of  Decem- 
ber, that  the  practicability  of  an  interior  canal  was  shown.  Near 
Palmyra  Mr.  Geddes  discovered  a  singular  brook  which  divided, 
part  running  to  Oswego  and  part  to  Irondequoit  bay.  Leveling 
from  this  point  he  discovered  that  it  was  about  thirty-six  feet 
lower  than  the  Genesee  river  above  the  falls,  with  no  high 
land  between.  But  the  problem  was  not  solved,  for  the  Ironde- 
quoit valley  must  be  crossed.  After  leveling  farther  up  the 
valley,  he  found  a  series  of  natural  ridges,  along  the  tops  of 
which  the  canal  was  eventually  conducted.  In  describing  them 
Mr.  Geddes  said: 

"The  passage  of  the  Irondequoit  valley  is.  on  a  surface  not 
surpassed,  perhaps  in  the  world,  for  singularity.  .  .  .  Those 
ridges  along  the  top  of  which  the  canal  is  carried,  are  in  many 
places  of  just  sufficient  height  and  widtli  for  its  support,  and 
for  seventy-five  chains  the  canal  is  held  up,  in  part  by  them, 
and  in  part  by  artificial  ridges,  between  forty  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  general  surface  of  the  earth;  the  sides  of  them  are  in 
most  places  remarkably  steep,  so  that  when  the  work  is  finished, 
the  appearance  to  a  stranger  will  be,  that  nearly  all  those 
natural  embankments  were  artificial  works."" 


"Letter  to  William  Darby.     Canal  Laws,  Vol.  I.,  p.  43. 
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These  discoveries  established  the  practicability  of  a  canal  with- 
out upward  lockage  from  the  Genesee  river  to  Cayuga  lake. 
Between  the  Genesee  and  Lake  Erie  no  survey  was  made,  but 
dependence  was  placed  upon  Mr.  Ellicott's  description  and  map. 
Mr.  Geddes  foresaw  the  difficulties  that  might  arise  in  using 
the  channels  of  the  Tonawanda  and  Black  creeks  and  Genesee 
river,  and  suggested  what  proved  to  be  the  final  solution.  In 
his  report  of  January  20,  1809,  he  says  : 

"It  would  be  important  to  know  whether  there  is  not  some 
place  in  the  ridge  that  bounds  the  Tonnewanta  valley  on  the 
north,  as  low  as  the  level  of  Lake  Erie,  where  a  canal  might  be 
led  across,  and  conducted  onward,  without  increasing  the  lockage 
by  rising  to  the  summit  of  the  Tonnewanta  swamp."" 

Although  the  public  mind  was  for  some  time  tenacious  of  the 
Ontario  route,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  was  the  last 
survey  along  that  line,  till  the  agitation  for  a  lateral  canal  to 
Oswego  was  begun. 

As  was  expected,  the  transmission  of  this  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent brought  no  response,  but^  Judge  Porman,  being  in  New 
York  on  business  in  January,  iSO^,  made  a  journey  to  Washing- 
ton to  see  Mr.  Jefferson  and  to  explain  that,  in  view  of  his 
proposal  to  expend  the  surplus  revenues  on  roads  and  canals, 
New  York  had  explored  the  route  for  a  canal  from  the  Hudson 
to  Lake  Erie,  finding  the  project  practicable  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  expectations.  After  the  Judge  had  recounted  the  bene- 
fits that  would  accrue  to  the  nation,  the  President  replied  that 
the  undertaking,  though  desirable,  was  a  century  too  soon, 
saying:  "Why  sir,  here  is  a  canal  of  a  few  miles,  projected  by 
General  Washington,  which,  if  completed,  would  render  this  a 
fine  commercial  city,  which  has  languished  for  many  years 
because  the  small  sum  of  $200,000  necessary  to  complete  it,  can 
not  be  obtained  from  the  general  government,  the  state  govern- 
ment, or  from  individuals — and  you  talk  of  making  a  canal  of 
350  miles  through  the  wilderness — it  is  little  short  of  madness 
to  think  of  it  at  this  day."" 

Here  the  matter  rested  till  March,  1810.     Mr.  Thomas  Eddy 
tells  us  that,  being  in  Albany  at  that  time,  it  occurred  to  him 

~  ''Canal  Laws,  Vol.  I.,  p.  32. 

"Hosack'a  Memoir  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  p.  347. 
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that  he  might  induce  tlie  Legislature  to  appoint  a  comimission 
to  explore  the  western  country  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
navigation  from  Oneida  lake  to  Beneca  lake.  Having  the  interests 
of  the  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company  in  mind,  his 
intention  was  to  obtain  authority  for  that  company  to  build 
the  canal,  if  the  commission  should  report  favorably.  On  the 
evening  of  March  12,  he  called  on  Jonas  Piatt,  a  member  of 
the  Senate,  and  proposed  his  idea.  Mr.  Piatt  suggested  that 
the  scheme  should  be  extended  90  as  to  include  the  connection 
of  Lake  Erie  with  the  Hudson,  and  unfolded  a  plan  of  instituting 
a  board  of  commissioners  to  examine  the  whole  route  from  the 
Hudson  to  both  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,  with  the  view  of 
making  an  independent  canal,  using  the  rivers  as  feeders  only. 
As  the  old  canal  company  had  not  fulfilled  public  expectation, 
he  deemed  it  unadvisable  to  associate  its  name  with  the  pro- 
posed measure.  In  reply  Eddy  said  that  the  Legislature  would 
be  frightened  to  such  a  degree  by  the  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
posal that  nothing  would  be  granted.  To  this  Piatt  answered 
that  he  thought  that  the  greater  project  might  be  carried  if 
De  Witt  Clinton  would  lend  his  aid  and  influence,  and  they 
both  agreed  that  if  Clinton  should  oppose  the  measure,  it  would 
be  lost.  Clinton  then  possessed  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
dominant  party  in  the  state  and  Piatt  was  leader  of  the 
minority  in  the  Senate.  After  discussing  the  subject  nearly  all 
night,  it  was  agreed  that  Piatt  should  draw  up  a  resolution, 
and  should  see  Clinton  and  assure  him  that  there  was  no  political 
object  in  the  application,  and  suggest  that  Clinton  should  intro- 
duce the  resolution.  Accordingly  the  next  morning,  after  desig- 
nating as  commissioners  such  men  as  would  balance  opposing 
political  parties  and  combine  talents,  influence  and  wealth,  they 
met  Mr.  Clinton  at  the  Senate  chamber,  and  handed  him  the 
draft  of  the  resolution,  proposing  that  he  should  introduce  it. 
Clinton  listened  to  the  exposition  of  their  plan  with  much  interest 
and  consented  to  second  the  measure  in  blank  (without  names 
of  commissioners),  saying  that  although  he  had  given  but  little 
attention  to  canal  navigation,  the  subject  appealed  to  him.  When 
the  Senate  formed,  Mr.  Piatt  offered  the  resolution,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Clinton,  and  passed  unanimously.  The  next 
day  the  names  of  commissioners  were  inserted,  and  the  resolu- 
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tion  was  sent  to  the  Assembly,  where,  under  the  guidance  of 
Stephen  Van  Bensselaer  and  Abraham  Van  Vechten,  it  received 
the  unanimous  concurrence  of  that  house  on  the  same  day.  The 
resolution  appointed  Gouvemeur  Morris,  Stephen  Van  Bens- 
selaer, ©e  Witt  Clinton,  Simeon  De  Witt,  William  North,  Thomas 
Eddy  and  Peter  B.  Porter  as  "commissioners  for  exploring  the 
whole  route,  examining  the  present  condition  of  the  said  naviga- 
tion, and  considering  what  further  improvement  ought  to  be 
made  therein."  Three  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for 
the  expense  of  the  investigation. 

Says  Judge  Piatt :  "  From  that  period  Mr.  Clinton  devoted  the 
best  powers  of  his  vigorous  and  capacious  mind  to  this  subject; 
and  he  appeared  to  grasp  and  realize  it,  as  an  object  of  the 
highest  public  utility,  and  worthy  of  his  noblest  ambition."** 

The  unanimity  with  which  this  resolution  was  passed  indi- 
cates the  change  of  public  sentiment  and  the  quickened  sgirit 
for  internal  improvements  which  was  abroad  throughout  the 
whole  land.  If  this  spirit  were  attributable  to  any  one  cause, 
it  might  be  traced  to  President  Jefferson's  suggestions,  but  more 
probably  it  was  due  to  a  general  awakening.  To  it  may  be 
ascribed  in  New  York  State,  besides  the  essays  of  Hawley  and 
the  report  of  Geddes,  the  writings  of  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  and 
in  the  country  at  large,  the  excellent  report  of  Mr.  Albert  Galla- 
tin, Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  bill  introduced  in  the  United 
States  Senate  by  Mr.  Pope,  and  the  resolution  presented  in  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  by  Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Gallatin's  report,  presented  to  Congress  on  April  4,  1808, 
had  been  the  result  of  a  Senate  resolution  of  March  2,  1807.  It 
contained  valuable  information  concerning  internal  navigation, 
the  route  recommended  in  New  York,  however,  being  through 
Lake  Ontario  and  around  Niagara  falls.  Mr.  Gallatin  estimated 
the  cost  of  water  communications  between  the  Hudson  and  Lake 
Champlain  at  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  between  the  Hud- 
son and  Lake  Ontario  at  two  million,  two  hundred  thousand, 
and  at  the  falls  of  Niagara  for  sloop  navigation  at  one  million 
dollars.  However,  he  did  not  believe  that  sloop  navigation  to 
Lake  Ontario  could  be  effected  for  less  than  five  million  dollars. 


"Hosack's  Memoir  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  p.  384. 
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Benjamin  Wright  had  supplied  ''  a  map  and  general  plan  of  the 
country  from  Albany  to  Oswego,  on  Lake  Ontario,  showing  the 
topography  and  connection  of  the  waters,  and  remarks  and  ob- 
servations thereon,  ...  by  request  of  George  Huntington, 
Esq.  to  whom  Mr.  Gallatin  applied  in  1807  for  information."^' 

Early  in  1810,  Mr.  Pope,  a  Senator  from  Kentucky,  introduced 
a  bill  for  facilitating  communication  by  opening  canals  between 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Among  the  many  projects  con- 
templated by  the  bill,  there  were  three  in  New  York, — the  union 
of  the  Hudson  with  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  a  canal  to  pass 
the  cataract  of  Niagara  and  a  channel  between  the  Hudson  and 
Lake  Champlain.  For  the  whole  scheme  a  tract  of  about  ten 
million  acres  in  Michigan  was  to  be  appropriated.  The  bill, 
however,  was  never  acted  upon. 

This  bill  having  failed  of  attention,  Mr.  Peter  B.  Porter,  of 
New  York,  presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Febru- 
ary 8,  1810,  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  committee  to  examine 
into  the  expediency  of  appropriating  public  lands  for  the  open- 
ing of  roads  and  canals.  Mr.  Porter  accompanied  his  resolution 
with  an  able  speech,  widely  published  in  the  journals  of  the  day, 
in  which  he  took  a  broad  view  of  the  subject,  reciting  the  needs, 
the  feasibility,  the  results  and  the  ease  of  providing  funds.  A 
committee  of  twenty,  with  Mr.  Porter  as  chairman,  was  thus 
appointed  and  on  the  twenty-third  of  the  same  month  repi^teb 
a  bill  "  for  the  improvement  of  the  United  States  by  roads  and 
canals,"  one  of  the  provisions  being  for  "  opening  canals  from 
the  Hudson  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara." 
This  bill  also  proved  unsuccessful. 

Although  no  immediately  tangible  results  followed  these 
ures,  the  effect  was  soon  felt,  especially  in  New  York.     Golden 
tells  us  that  "  The  Legislature  had  before  them,  at  that  Session 
[1810],  memorials  from  many  citizens  in   different  parts  of  t^e 
State,  representing  that  Canada  was  attracting  the  greatest  part 

"Hosack's  Memoir  of  Dc  Wilt  Clinton,  p.  504.  Note:  The  report  of  Mr. 
Gallatin,  accompanied  by  communications  from  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe  and 
Robert  Fulton,  was  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  concerning 
internal  improvements  at  that  time.  It  was  published  under  the  title. 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  Subject  of  Public  Roads  and 
Canals,  annexed  to  an  anonymous  compilation,  entitled  A  Treatise  on  Internal 
Navigation.     (Ballston  Spa.,  1817.) 
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of  our  internal  commerce,  in  consequence  of  the  facilities  which 
were  afforded  by  water  communications,  to  transport  commod- 
ities to  her  markets."*^ 

During  the  summer  of  1810-  the  canal  commissioners  made  a 
journey  of  exploration  across  the  state.  Two  of  their  number, 
Morris  and  Van  Rensselaer,  went  by  land,  the  others  by  boat 
up  the  Mohawk  to  Rome  and  thence  down  to  Oswego,  and  up 
from  Three  River  Point  to  Geneva,  where  the  boats  were  sold, 
the  party  proceeding  by  carriage  to  the  Niagara,  Mr.  Clinton 
kept  a  private  journal  *•  of  this  tour,  which  gives  an  accurate 
view  of  the  country  at  that  time,  a  description  of  the  works  of 
the  old  canal  company,  and  many  interesting  bits  of  local  his- 
tory. West  of  Utica  the  commissioners  were  accompanied  by 
James  Geddes,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  Surveyor-General 
a«  their  surveyor,  and  to  show  them  the  route  he  had  reported 
in  favor  of.  The  commissioners  took  with  them  the  report  and 
maps  of  Geddes'  former  survey,  Ellicott's  letter  and  map  of  the 
country  between  the  Niagara  and  Genesee  rivers,  and  Jesse  Haw- 
ley's  essays.  In  1809,  General  Micah  Brooks,  a  member  of  As- 
sembly from  Ontario  county,  had  borrowed  the  essays  from  Mr. 
Hawley  and  had  taken  them  to  Albany.  Nothing  was  done  con- 
cerning canals  at  that  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  he  had  left 
them  with  the  Surveyor-General,  to  investigate  the  subject. 
TVh!eii,)the  return  trip  was  begun  by  the  commissioners,  they  left 
Mr.  Geddes  "to  take  levels  and  distances  on  a  variety  of 
points,''**  as  directed  by  them. 

.His  first  survey  was  to  determine  whether  some  depression 
^'"•',ed  in  the  territory  north  of  Tonawanda  creek,  through  which 
.1  might  be  led  without  too  excessive  cutting.  He  was 
haci.«:<»i[»ful  in  locating  the  place  where  the  canal  was  eventually 
built,  although  the  southern  route  was  twice  surveyed  in  after 
years,  and  continued  to  receive  consideration  up  to  the  time 
of  1!>eginning  work  on  the  western  division  of  the  canals. 

As  the  public  was  deeply  interested  in  the  project,  the  com- 
missioners deem«d  it  wise  to  make  a  report  without  waiting  for 
extended  surveys  and  on  March  2, 1811,  this  report  was  presented 

"CoWen'i  Memoir,  p.  34. 

"Publiflbed  in  full  in  Campbell's  lAfe  and  Writinga  of  Do  Witt  Clinton,  pp. 
27-204.     (New  York,  1849.) 
•/(f.  p.  182. 
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to  the  Senate.  The  commissioners  were  opposed  to  the  route 
through  Lake  Ontario^  lest  traflSc  should  be  diverted  to  Montreal. 
The  report  gives  a  good  description  of  the  topography  of  the 
state,  and  the  need  and  practicability  of  the  canal  are  shown, 
but  the  form  of  canal  proposed — an  inclined  plane  which  was 
to  have  a  uniform  slope  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  ridge  between 
Schenectady  and  Albany  and  thence  to  descend  to  the  Hudson 
by  locks — ^was  an  unfortunate  suggestion  and  one  that  was  dis- 
appointing to  sensible  men  throughout  the  Union.  By  this 
scheme  the  canal  was  to  be  carried  over  the  mouth  of  Cayuga 
lake  on  an  embankment  one  mile  long  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  high  and  at  Schoharie  creek  on  an  embankment  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  surface.  The  estimated  cost  was  five 
million  dollars. 

Of  this  report  De  Witt  Clinton  says :  "If  the  board  had  con- 
fined their  report  to  its  natural  and  appropriate  objects — ^the 
practicability  and  expense  of  the  Erie  canal — much  ridicule  would 
have  been  averted,  and  many  prejudices  prevented.  But  they 
had  unfortunately  committed  the  preparation  of  their  draft  to 
their  president,  Mr.  Morris,  a  man  of  elevated  genius,  but  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  a  sublimated  imagination.  Con- 
ceiving the  sublime  idea  of  creating  an  artifioial  river  from  the 
elevation  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson,  he  digressed  into  a  long 
exposition  of  the  facilities  and  advantages  of  an  inclined  plane 
canal,  wherein  he  passed  over  rivers  and  lakes  by  aqueducts,  and 
valleys  by  mounds,  in  order  to  maintain  his  descent.  When  the 
board  assembled  to  consider  the  draft,  they,  from  motives  of 
delicacy,  did  not  insist  upon  striking  out  this  part  of  the  report, 
especially  as  it  was  hypothetical  from  its  very  nature,  and  a  mere 
gratuitous  suggestion."  *® 

Mr.  Clinton  has  been  severely  criticised  for  writing  thus  of 
his  deceased  friend  and  for  not  being  willing  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  defects  as  well  as  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
This  form  of  canal  was  approved  by  William  Weston,  the  English 
engineer,  to  whom  the  profile  was  sent  for  inspection,  and  a 
modified  form  of  this  plan  was  incorporated  in  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  in  the  following  year. 


^The  Canal  Policy  of  the  State  of  Vew  York,  by  Tacitus   (De  Witt  Clin- 
ton), p.  24. 
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The  commissioners  deprecated  further  attempt  to  canalize  the 
natural  streams.  In  beginning  their  report,  "they  beg  leave  to 
observe,  on  the  present  navigation  of  the  Mohawk  river,  Wood 
creek,  Oneida  lake,  and  the  Oswego  river,  .  .  .  that  exi)eri- 
ence  has  long  since  exploded  in  Europe  the  idea  of  umng  the 
beds  of  rivers  for  internal  navigation."** 

A  letter  written  from  London,  August  22,  1772,  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  8.  Bhoads,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  is  pertinent  here. 
He  says:  "...  here  they  look  on  the  constant  Practi- 
cability of  a  Navigation  allowing  Boats  to  pass  and  repass 
at  all  Times  and  Seasons,  without  Hindrance,  to  be  a  point  of 
the  greatest  Importance,  and,  therefore,  they  seldom  or  ever  use 
a  River  where  it  can  be  avoided.  .  .  .  Rivers  are  un- 
governable things,  especially  in  Hilly  Countries.  Canals  are 
quiet  and  very  manageable.  Therefore  they  are  often  carried  on 
here  by  the  Sides  of  Rivers,  only  on  Ground  above  the  Reach 
of  Floods,  no  other  Use  being  made  of  the  Rivers  than  to  supply 
occasionally  the  waste  of  water  in  the  Canals."  ** 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  suggestion  of  this  report  was  the 
protest  against  making  any  grants  to  private  persons  or  com- 
panies, lest  the  contemplated  object  of  cheap  transportation 
should  be  defeated.  Whether  the  canal  should  be  built  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  or  the  Union,  say  the  commissioners,  must 
be  left  to  the  wisdom,  justice  and  munificence  of  the  National 
Legislature. 

On  April  8,  1811,  was  passed  the  act  which  created  a  board  of 
"commissioners  for  the  consideration  of  all  matters  relating  to 
the  said  inland  navigation."  The  same  men,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  resolution  of  the  preceding  year,  were  made  mem- 
bers of  this  board,  together  with  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  Robert 
Pulton. 

The  commissioners  were  empowered  to  make  application  in 

behalf  of  the  State  to  Congress  or  to  the  Legislature  of  any 

State  or  Territory  to  co-operate  and  aid  in  the  undertaking,  and 

also  to  the  proprietors  of  the  land,  through  which  the  contemplated 

canal  would  pass,  for  cessions  or  grants.    They  were  also  author- 

*^8enate  Journal,  1811,  p.  65. 

''Develofnnent  of  TraMportation  Syaiema  in  the  United  Btatee,  by  J.  L. 
T^'ngwalt,  pp.  41-42.     (Philadelphia,  1888.) 
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ized  to  ascertain  whether  advantageous  loans  could  be  procured 
on  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  on  what  terms  the  Western  Inland 
Lock  Navigation  CJompany  would  surrender  their  rights  and  in- 
terests to  the  people  of  the  State  and  to  employ  engineers  and 
surveyors,  |15,000  being  appropriated  to  defray  any  expenses. 

On  March  14,  1812,  the  commissioners  made  a  report  to  the 
Senate  of  their  labors.  Of  their  endeavors  to  obtain  the  aid  of 
the  United  States  Government  they  reported  that  in  addition  to 
letters  addressed  to  President  Madison  and  to  Congress,  two  com- 
missioners, Gouverneur  Morris  and  De  Witt  Clinton,  were 
deputed  to  convey  these  messages  to  Washington  and  to  urge 
the  co-operation  of  the  general  Government  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  internal  navigation.  After  reaching  Washington, 
the  commissioners  found  that  a  feeling  of  jealousy  against  New 
York  existed  among  the  members  in  Congress,  and  they  deemed 
it  wise  not  to  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  money,  and  to  include 
other  States  in  the  benefits  to  be  given.  They  succeeded  in  in- 
teresting the  President  suflBciently  to  induce  him  to  send  a 
message  commending  the  consideration  of  the  subject  to  Con- 
gress. That  body  referred  the  matter  to  a  large  committee,  and 
a  bill  was  drafted  which  proposed  the  grant  of  lands  in  the 
Territories  of  Michigan  and  Indiana  to  several  of  the  States  to 
aid  them  in  building  canals.  The  proposed  grants  of  land  were 
to  be  redeemed  by  the  General  Government  after  the  canal  was 
completed,  and  in  consideration  of  this  aid,  no  tolls  were  to  be 
charged  above  the  amount  needful  to  pay  the  annual  expense  of 
superintending  and  keeping  the  canal  in  repair.  The  committee, 
after  considerable  delay,  decided  to  report  the  bill  favorably,  but 
later  for  some  unknown  reason  reversed  its  decision. 

Of  the  States  and  Territories  appealed  to  for  aid,  nine  returned 
answers.  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Vermont  declining  to 
assist  in  any  way;  Michigan  answering  that  a  route  around 
Niagara  falls  and  hj  way  of  Oswego  should  be  adopted  instead 
of  the  inland  route  from  Lake  Erie;  and  Tennessee,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Ohio  snying  that  their  Representatives  in  Congress  had 
been  instructed  to  favor  a  proposition  for  material  aid. 

The  commissioners  further  reported  that  notwithstanding  the 
scarcity  of  money  consequent  on  the  war  which  had  so  long  raged 
in  Europe,  they  had  ascertained  that  a  loan  of  five  million  dollars 
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could  be  obtained  there,  on  the  credit  of  the  State,  for  a  term 
of  ten  or  fifteen  years  at  an  annual  interest  of  six  per  cent. 
The  directors  of  the  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Ck)mpan7 
asked  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  dollars  for  the  shares 
held  bj  them^  exclusive  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  shares  held 
by  the  State.    This  demand  was  deemed  exorbitant. 

After  having  had  another  year  in  which  to  consider  the  subject, 
the  commissioners  were  still  of  the  opinion,  expressed  in  their 
former  report,  that  the  canal  could  be  built  for  five  million  dol- 
lars, but  lest  they  should  be  mistaken  they  placed  their  estimate 
in  this  report  at  six  millions,  although  they  admitted  that  they 
lacked  the  needful  information  and  the  professional  ability  to 
make  a  careful  estimate. 

The  plan  of  an  inclined  plane  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson 
was  abandoned^  and  in  its  place  was  submitted  the  scheme  of 
an  inclined  plane  from  Lake  Erie  to  Seneca  outlet,  a  descent 
by  locks  to  a  level  suitable  for  crossing  Cayuga  outlet,  this  level 
being  carried  to  a  point  where  ascent  by  locks  into  the  Rome 
level  was  needful ;  this  level  in  turn  was  to  be  carried  to  a  point 
convenient  for  beginning  another  inclined  plane  to  a  basin  near 
the  Hudson  river. 

The  commissioners'  report  of  the  previous  year,  together  with 
Qeddes'  map  and  profile,  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  William  Weston, 
the  eminent  English  engineer  who  had  superintended  the  affairs 
of  the  Western  Company.  The  commissioners  quote  from  his 
reply,  in  which  he  approves  of  tKe  interior  route,  and  also  of  the 
inclined  plane  for  the  western  section.  However,  during  the  sea- 
son of  1811,  the  commissioners  had  caused  surveys  to  be  made 
between  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes  and  from  Rome  to  Waterford, 
which  had  shown  that  an  inclined  plane  throughout  the  entire 
length  was  impracticable.  Benjamin  Wright  had  been  engaged 
to  make  the  survey  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk  between 
Rome  and  Waterford. 

The  commissioners  had  now  in  their  employ  two  men,  Geddes 
and  Wright,  who  were  destined  to  become  the  pioneers  of  a  new 
profession  in  America.  Their  abilities  were  not  at  first  recog- 
nized, and  the  commissioners  continued  to  call  them  surveyors 
and  to  advise  the  summoning  of  a  capable  engineer  from  Eng- 
land.   It  is  said  that  out  of  deference  to  Mr.  Morris'  views  much 
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surveying  had  been  done  to  determine  a  location  suitable  for  an 
inclined  plane.  But  with  the  passing  of  his  influence  had  gone 
this  form  of  canal,  and  also  the  idea  that  a  foreign  engineer 
must  have  the  direction  of  the  location  and  construction  of  the 
canals. 

The  report  strongly  urged  the  immediate,  beginning  of  the 
work,  pointing  out  that  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  an  ex- 
penditure of  six  million  dollars,  in  ten  years,  by  a  population  of 
one  million  i)eople,  would  impose  a  grievous  burden  on  any,  and 
declaring  that  the  needs  were  such  as  to  demand  a  canal  and  that 
to  delay  would  result  in  nothing  but  loss  to  the  State. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  to  obtain  Federal  aid  the  com- 
missioners advised  an  early  beginning  by  New  York  State  alone, 
saying!  "The  maxims  of  policy  .  .  .  seem  imperatively 
to  demand  that  the  canal  be  made  by  her  [the  State],  and  for 
her  own  account,  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit.  .  .  . 
Whether  this  subject  be  considered  with  a  view  to  commerce  and 
finance,  or  on  the  more  extensive  scale  of  policy,  there  would  be 
a  want  of  wisdom,  and  almost  of  piety,  not  to  employ  for  public 
advantage  those  means  which  Divine  l^rovidenoe  has  placed  so 
completely  within  our  power."^' 

At  the  request  of  the  commissioners,  Jonas  Piatt  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  Senate  at  tlie  extra  session  of  June,  1812,  which  passed 
each  House  by  a  small  majority.  On  June  19,  1812,  this  became  a 
law.  It  authorized  the  commissioners  previously  appointed  to 
purchase  the  rights  of  the  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Com- 
pany, but  the  purchase  was  to  be  conditional  and  only  to  become 
absolute  when  the  commissioners  sliould  have  satisfactory  in- 
formation from  some  experienced  engineer,  by  actual  examina- 
tion, that  the  accomplishment  of  the  contemi)lated  canal  would 
be  practicable,  and  when  they  should  be  authorized  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  to  commence  their  operations  for  oi)ening  the 
canal.  The  commissioners  Avere  also  directe<l  to  procure  any 
voluntary  cessions  or  grants  of  any  lands  by  persons  or  corporate 
bodies,  who  might  be  inclined  to  make  the  same,  and  to  negotiate 
a  loan  of  five  million  dollars  on  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  to 
invest  this  in  stock  or  other  funds  till  needed  for  the  work  of 
construction. 


"Senate  Journal,  1812,  pp.   112-113. 
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During  the  season  of  1812  Benjamin  Wright  made  two  im- 
portant surveys.  One  extended  from  Rome  to  Seneca  lake  in 
an  endeavor  to  locate  a  canal  with  a  unifonn  level  between  those 
places.  The  alignment  proved  to  be  so  crooked  and  the  distance 
so  increased  that  the  plan  was  abandoned.  The  other  survey  was 
along  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk  between  Rome  and  Albany, 
with  especial  attention  to  the  pine  plains  between  Schenectady 
and  Albany,  which  were  searched  in  vain  for  any  route  other 
than  along  the  side  of  the  Mohawk.  The  report  of  these  explora- 
tions, with  maps  and  profiles,  seem  to  have  been  lost,  as  Mr. 
Wright  said  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  find  them  after  they 
were  submitted. 

The  war  between  the  United  States  and  England  turned  the 
thoughts  of  the  people  from  canal  projects  and  interfered*  with 
any  active  operations.  The  commissioners  made  no  report  of 
their  labors  till  March  8,  1814,  and  then  they  had  made  but 
little  progress.  They  say  that  they  had  secured  an  English  engi- 
neer to  make  the  necessary  investigations,  but  he  had  not  yet 
arrived  in  America.  On  account  of  the  war  the  attempt  to  obtain 
a  loan  had  failed,  but  several  large  grants  of  land  had  been 
secured.  The  remainder  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  ridiculing 
those  who  advocated  the  route  by  Lake  Ontario. 

While  all  energy  was  being  engaged  by  the  war,  it  was  not 
deemed  wise  to  attempt  any  vigorous  canal  agitation.  On  April 
15,  1814,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  repealing  the  clauses  of 
a  former  act  which  provided  for  the  borrowing  of  money,  even 
a  proposed  amendment  to  supply  funds  for  paying  the  English 
engineer  being  lost.  Although  this  act  has  been  characterized 
by  De  Witt  Clinton  as  the  culmination  of  a  long  threatened  storm 
of  opposition  which  stripped  the  commissioners  of  all  substantial 
power  and  resolved  them  into  a  mere  board  of  consideration, 
it  seems  to  have  been  simply  the  part  of  wisdom  to  adopt  such  a 
measure,  for  the  act  was  carried  by  a  large  majority  in  the 
Assembly  and  in  the  Senate  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

Although  the  war  interrupted  the  progress  of  the  canal  move- 
ment, the  effect  of  this  struggle  was  eventually  in  favor  of  the 
enterprise.  The  passage  of  troops  through  the  western  wilder- 
ness brought  to  light  vast  fields  for  development,  and  the  need 
of  improved  facilities  for  transportation  to  bring  about  that 
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development.  Another  fact  which  the  war  emphasized  above  all 
else  was  the  necessity  for  providing  a  better  means  for  convey- 
ing the  munitions  of  war.  It  is  said  that  a  piece  of  ordnance 
worth  four  hundred  dollars  at  the  foundry  had  cost  the  Govern- 
ment two  thousand  dollars  when  delivered  on  the  frontier,  and 
that  a  barrel  of  pork  had  cost  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  dol- 
lars. The  hardships  and  disastrous  delays,  caused  by  the  break- 
ing down  of  wagons  and  the  wearing  out  of  horses,  were  potent 
arguments  in  favor  of  canals.  The  debts  that  the  Nation  had 
incurred  for  the  mere  transportation  of  war  materials  would  have 
gone  far  toward  constructing  a  canal. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1815  the  friends  of  the  canal  resolved 
upon  another  attempt  to  revive  interest  in  the  project.  The 
country  was  still  suiferins::  from  the  effects  of  the  recent  war, 
and  by  many  citizens  grave  doubts  were  entertained  of  the 
practicability  of  the  undertaking  and  of  the  suflSciency  of  the 
State's  resources  to  secure  its  completion.  The  measure  was 
also  opposed  on  party  grounds.  The  same  men,  Eddy,  Piatt 
and  Clinton,  who  had  securerl  the  appointment  of  the  first  com- 
missioners in  1810,  now  took  the  initiative  in  arousing  public 
sentiment. 

In  the  autumn  of  1815,  Judge  Jonas  Piatt  was  holding  court 
in  New  York,  and  Thomas  Kddy,  having  invited  him  to  break- 
fast one  morning,  proposeil  to  him  the  plan  of  endeavoring  to 
get  up  a  public  meetinjj:,  in  order  to  urge  the  propriety  of  offer- 
ing a  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  importuning  them  to  construct 
the  canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson.  Judge  Piatt  readily 
agreed  and  consented  to  present  the  subject  to  the  meeting.  Eddy 
called  on  De  Witt  Clinton,  then  Mayor  of  New  York,  who  heartily 
joined  in  the  undertaking.  It  was  agreed  that  cards  of  invita- 
tion should  be  sent  to  about  a  hundred  prominent  men  of  the 
ciiy.  The  large  and  resj)cctablp  assemblage  which  gathered  at 
the  City  Hotel,  on  December  3,  was  presided  over  by  William 
Bayard  and  addressed  by  Judge  Piatt,  De  Witt  Clinton,  John 
Swartwout  and  others.  In  his  introductory  speech  Judge  Piatt 
urged  the  expediency  of  a  formal  and  public  abandonment  of 
the  plan  of  an  inclined-plane  canal  which  had  been  proposed 
in  the  first  report  of  the  commissioners.  Clinton,  Swartwout,  Eddy 
and  Cadwallader  D.  Colden  were  appointed  a  committee  to  pre- 
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pare  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature.  This  able  document,  known 
in  canal  history  as  the  "  New  York  Memorial,"  was  written  by 
.Clinton,  and  from  its  presentation  may  be  dated  the  earnest 
and  active  progress  of  the  enterprise.  "...  this  memor- 
ial," says  one  writer,  "  was  the  foundation  of  the  present  system 
of  internal  navigation;  ...  it  effectually  exploded  the 
Ontario  route,  and  silenced  forever  its  advocates ;  and  .... 
it  produced  an  electrical  effect  throughout  the  whole  country."'* 
It  was  signed  by  a  great  portion  of  the  respectable  citizens  of 
New  York  City,  and  copies  sent  throughout  the  state  aroused 
an  enthusiasm  which  resulted  in  public  meetings  in  almost  every  • 
city  and  village  between  Albany  and  Buffalo,  and  in  the  adoption 
of  similar  memorials.  This  agitation  brought  before  the  next 
Legislature  an  appeal  from  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
petitioners  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  work  of  making  a  canal. 
The  project  immediately  became  popular.  This  memorial  with 
its  clear  and  concise  style  of  expression,  its  forceful  arguments, 
and  its  large  amount  of  information  concerning  the  whole  subject  ' 
appealed  to  the  multitudes  who  read  it,  and  turned  many  of  the 
skeptical  to  its  favor.  On  the  other  hand  it  awakened  an  oppo- 
sition which  asserted  itself  when  the  measure  was  being  debated 
at  the  next  session  of  the  I^egislature,  a  powerful  opposition, 
which  arose  from  rival  interests,  both  individual  and  sectional, 
from  political  differences,  from  personal  hostility  and  also  from 
the  honest  doubts  and  fears  of  prudent  men.  The  leaders  of 
the  enterprise  were  still  the  subjects  of  ridicule  throughout  the 
land. 

Governor  Tompkins  in  his  speech  delivered  at  the  opening  of 
the  Legislature  on  February  2, 1816,  said : 

"  It  will  rest  with  the  Legislature,  whether  the  prospect  of 
connecting  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  with  those  of  the  western 
lakes  and  of  Champlain,  is  not  suflSciently  important  to  demand 
the  appropriation  of  some  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  state  to 
its  accomplishments,  without  imposing  too  great  a  burden  upon 
our  constituents.  The  first  route  being  an  object  common  with 
the  states  of  the  west,  we  may  rely  on  their  zealous  co-operation 
in  any  judicious  plan  that  can  perfect  the  water  communication 
in  that  direction.     As  it  relates  to  the  connecting  th**,  waters 

•*Tfc«  Canal  Policy,  p.  28. 
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of  the  Hudson  with  those  of  Lake  Champlain,  we  may  with  equal 
confidence  count  on  the  spirited  exertions  of  the  patriotic  and 
enterprising  state  of  Vermont."^'* 

De  Witt  Clinton  charged  that  at  heart,  Governor  Tompkins 
was  an  opponent  to  the  canals  and  that  these  utterances  were 
made  merely  for  political  effect,  and  were  prompted  by  the 
large  number  of  mass  meetings  being  held  throughout  the  state. 
However,  a  host  of  petitions,  nominally  in  answer  to  this  speech, 
were  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  state  to  the  Legislature  of  181G. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  the  memorial  from  New  York, 
.which  has  just  been  mentioned. 

On  March  8,  1816,  the  board  of  canal  commissioners,  which 
had  been  created  by  the  act  of  April  8,  1811,  made  its  final 
report  to  the  Legislature.  Deprived  of  funds  by  the  Legislature 
of  1814,  the  commissioners  had  accomplished  nothing,  but  they 
still  urged  the  immediate  commencement  of  operations  on  the 
canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson,  and  also  on  a  route  to 
Lake  Champlain,  and  recommended  employing  American  engi- 
neers. They  made  their  last  ai)peal  in  the  following  words: 
"From  the  number  and  rospoctability  of  the  applications  now 
before  the  legislature  in  favor  of  an  immediate  commencement 
and  vigorous  prosecution  of  this  great  national  work,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  immense  advantages  which  would  result  from  its 
completion  are  duly  appreciated  by  our  fellow-citizens;  and  it 
only  remains  for  the  legislature  to  sanction  by  their  approval 
an  undertaking  which  combines  in  one  object  the  honor,  interest, 
and  political  eminence  of  the  state."** 

Mr.  Morris  did  not  sign  this  report.  He  drafted  a  report  which 
the  other  commissioners  desired  to  amend,  but  upon  his  refusal 
to  make  the  changes,  another  report  was  drafted  by  the  other 
commissioners  and  was  prew^nted  without  Morris'  signature. 

A  favorable  report  from  a  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  was  rendered  and  after  many  debates  and  amendments, 
a  bill  (chapter  237)  was  i)assed  on  Ai)ril  17,  1816,  which  ap- 
pointed Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Samuel  Young, 
Joseph  Ellicott  and  Myron  HoUey  as  "  commissioners,  to  con- 
sider, devise,  and  adopt    such    measures  as    may    or    shall    be 

*^As8einhly  Journal,  1816,  p.  12. 
''Assembly  Journal,  1S16,  p.  209. 
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requisite,  to  facilitate  and  effect  the  communication,  by  means 
of  canals  and  locks,  between  the  navigable  waters  of  Hudson's 
river  and  lake  Erie,  and  the  said  navigable  waters  and  lake 
Champlain."  The  commissioners  were  directed  to  cause  the 
necessary  surveys,  plans  and  estimates  to  be  made,  and  were 
given  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  expenses.  They  were  also 
instructed  to  ascertain  whether  loans  of  money  could  be  procured, 
and  to  apply  for  donations  of  land  or  money  to  the  United 
States,  to  interested  States  and  to  corporate  bodies  and 
individuals. 

When  this  bill  passed  the  Assembly  it  had  provided  for  the 
beginning  of  work  between  Rome  and  the  Seneca  river  and 
between  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain,  and  had  contained 
the  names  of  thirteen  prominent  men  as  commissioners,  but 
when  it  was  considered  in  the  Senate  it  was  so  amended,  on 
motion  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  as  to  strike  out  all  clauses  author- 
izing construction,  and  eight  names  were  stricken  from  the 
list  of  commissioners.  The  bill  had  met  with  strong  opposi- 
tion throughout  its  course  in  the  Assembly.  An  amendment  for 
a  local  tax  on  lands  lying  within  twenty-five  miles  of  the  canal 
had  allayed  some  opposition,  but  this  amendment,  together  with 
all  else  directing  the  work  of  construction,  was  stricken  out  by 
the  Senate,  on  the  ground  that  more  accurate  knowledge  was 
required  before  a  law  authorizing  the  work  could  be  justified. 
When  the  bill  was  returned,  the  Assembly  refused  to  concur  in  the 
amendments  and  the  Senate  in  turn  refused  to  recede.  The 
friends  of  the  measure  despaired  of  its  passage.  It  was  the  last 
day  of  the  session,  and  time  was  pressing.  These  advocates 
thought  that  simply  to  order  another  survey  was  useless,  but 
finally,  lest  all  should  be  lost,  through  the  strenuous  efforts  of 
a  few  of  its  friends,  the  Assembly  was  induced  to  reconsider  its 
vote  of  non-concurrence,  and  the  measure  passed  in  the  form 
in  which  it  came  from  the  Senate.  This  act  really  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  active  canal  policy  which  resulted  in  the  passage 
of  an  act  during  tlie  following  year,  which  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal. 

The  commissioners  met  in  New  York  on  May  17,  1816,  and 
appointed  De  Witt  Clinton  as  president,  Samuel  Young  as  sec- 
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petary  and  Myron  Holley  as  treasurer.  The  Erie  canal  was 
divided  into  three  great  sections,  and  an  engineer  assigned  to 
each.  The  western  section,  extending  from  Lake  Erie  along 
the  north  side  of  the  mountain  ridge  to  the  Seneca  river,  was 
assigned  to  James  Geddes;  the  middle  section,  from  the  Seneca 
river  to  Rome,  to  Benjamin  Wright;  and  the  eastern  section, 
from  Rome  to  the  Hudson,  to  Charles  C.  Broadhead.  In  the 
course  of  their  investigations,  the  commissioners  "  found  it  expe- 
dient to  appoint  a  fourth  engineer,  to  explore  and  survey  the 
country  from  Buffalo  to  the  east  line  of  the  Holland  patent 
purchase,  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain  ridge,  it  being 
represented'  that  this  route  might  be  preferable  to  that  on  the 
north  side,"*'  and  William  Peacock  was  the  engineer  assigned 
to  that  work.  The  surveys  of  the  Champlain  canal  were  under 
the  direction  of  Colonel  G.  Lewis  Qarin,  as  engineer: 

For  years  the  commissioners  had  been  endeavoring  to  persuade 
Mr.  William  Weston  to  again  come  to  America  and  take  charge, 
as  engineer,  of  canal  affairs,  offering  him  a  salary  of  seven 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  Upon  his  final  refusal  the  commis- 
sioners were  much  perplexed  as  to  what  course  they  should 
pursue.  As  is  told  more  fully  in  the  chapter  treating  of  the 
canals  as  a  school  of  engineering,  Geddes  and  Wright  came  to 
the  commissioners  at  this  juncture,  and  expressed  their  confi- 
dence in  their  ability  to  locate  and  construct  the  canal,  but 
desired  that  the  commissioners  should  feel  a  like  confidence. 
This  confidence  the  commissioners  gave,  but  with  much  censure 
from  the  enemies  of  the  canal  till  the  engineers  had  proved 
their  ability. 

On  November  5,  1816,  at  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature 
for  appointing  pix^sidential  electors,  Governor  Tompkins,  in  his 
speech,  alluded  to  the  subject  of  canals  in  what  has  been  called 
a  "  negative  paragraph."  He  said :  "  It  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted to  your  wisdom  to  make  provision  at  the  present  session, 
for  employing  a  part  at  least  of  the  state  prisoners,  either  in 
building  the  new  prison  at  Auburn,  erecting  fortifications,  open- 
ing and  repairing  great  roads,  constructing  canals,  or  in  making 
other  improvements."*' 

"Aasemhly  Journal,  1816-1817,  p.  313. 
•/d.  p.  8. 
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At  a  time  when  people  had  been  aroused  on  the  subject,  this 
brief  reference  to  the  canals  was  interpreted  to  mean  a  hos- 
tility on  the  Governor's  part  which  he  later  plainly  demonstrated. 
However,  it  is  only  fair  to  Governor  Tompkins  to  remember  that 
the  Legislature  was  convened  at  this  time  in  its  short  session, 
chiefly  to  appoint  electors  and  not  to  consider  all  measures  of 
general  welfare. 

During  the  year  1816  the  surveys  and  estimates  were  so  far 
completed  as  to  allow  the  commissioners  to  make  a  report  to 
the  Legislature  on  the  Erie  canal  on  February  17,  1817,  and  on 
the  Champlain  on  the  eighteenth  of  the  following  March.  The 
commissioners  had  given  their  personal  attention  to  the  work 
of  exploration,  and  had  superintended  the  operations  of  the 
engineers.  Before  beginning  the  surveys,  two  of  the  commis- 
sioners and  two  of  the  engineers  had  visited  the  Middlesex  canal, 
in  Massachusetts,  in  order  to  obtain  practical  information  on 
the  subject.  In  their  report  on  the  Erie  canal,  the  commission- 
ers state  that  in  their  opinion  the  dimensions  of  the  canal  should 
be  as  follows:  "width  on  the  water  surface,  forty  feet,  at  the 
bottom,  twenty-eight  feet,  and  depth  of  water,  four  feet,  the  length 
of  a  lock,  ninety  feet,  and  its  width,  twelve  feet,  in  the  clear." 
They  say  that  "  vessels  carrying  one  hundred  tons,  may  navigate 
a  canal  of  this  size;  and  all  the  lumber  produced  in  the  country, 
and  required  for  market,  may  be  transported  upon  it."*^  The 
report  consists  of  a  long  and  detailed  account  of  the  plans  and 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  construction,  most  of  the  report  being 
mad!e  from  the  several  engineers'  reports,  giving  the  results  of 
the  surveys  and  the  estimates,  mile  by  mile.  During  the  early 
period  the  commissioners'  reports  were  largely  derived  from 
the  engineers'  reports,  not  under  the  name  of  the  engineers, 
however,  but  under  the  more  imposing  title  of  the  commissioners. 

The  estimates  were  made  from  actual  surveys  of  the  country 
between  Ijake  Erie  and  Schoharie  creek,  but  from  that  point  to 
the  Hudson  recourse  was  had  to  former  investigatiouB.  The  com- 
missioners were  unable  to  obtain  a  sixth  engineer  to  undertake 
this  portion,  and  the  five  men  employed  had  not  had  time  to  do 
the  work.    As  William  Weston,  the  Englisb  engineer,  who  had 

•Anmbly  Journal,  1810-1817,  p.  8X8.  ,      
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been  employed  in  1795  by  the  directors  of  the  Western  Navigation 
Company,  had  investigated  this  territory,  and  as  Benjamin 
Wright  had  twice  leveled  over  the  same  location,  the  information 
gathered  by  these  men  was  taken  as-  a  basis  for  the  estimate. 
Mnch  pnins  had  been  taken  to  collect  all  the  facts  which  might 
affect  the  estimated  cost.  Test  pits  had  been  excavated  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  results  of  the  surveys  are  found 
in  the  following: — 


"  RECAPITULATION. 

OP  EXPBNCES. 

"  From  Lake  Erie  to  a  point  11  miles  up  the  Tonne- 

wanta,  |2o0,877 

Tonnewanta  to  the  Seneca  river,  1,550,985 

Seneca  river  to  Rome,  853,186 

Rome  to  Schoharie  creek,  1,090,603 

Schoharie  creek  to  Albany,  1,106,087 

Add  for  general  expenses,  75,000 


In  the  aggregate,  f4,881,738 

But,  if  the  route  south  of  the  mountain  ridge  in  the 
country  west  of  the  Genesee  river,  is  adopted,  in 
preference  to  the  northern  route,  then  deducting,  309,925 


The  aggregate  of  expense  will  be  f4,571,813 


OP  DISTANCES. 

Miles.     Chains. 

From  Lake  Erie  to  the  point  up  the  Tonnewanta,  27 

Tonnewanta  to  Seneca  river,  136      2i/^ 

Seneca  river  to  Rome,  77 

Rome  to  Schoharie  creek,  71    27 

Schoharie  creek  to  Albany,  42 


The  aggregate  distance  is  363      29% 
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of  rise  and  fall. 

From  Lake  Erie  to  Seneca  river,  a  fall  of  194    ft.  by  25  locks 

Seneca  river  to  Borne,  a  rise  of  48.50             6 

Borne  to  Schoharie  creek,  a  fall  of  132.85           16 

Schoharie  creek  to  Albany,  a  fall  of  126                30 


The  aggregate  of  rise  and  fall,  in  feet  is        6G1.35  by    77  locks. 

'^Lake  Erie  is  564.85  feet  higher  than  the  Hudson,  and  145^ 
feet  higher  than  Borne. 

"The  average  expense,  per  mile,  of  this  canal,  according  to 
the  foregoing  estimates,  taking  the  north  route  beyond  th(5 
Genesee  river,  is  little  more  than  f  13,800."  **^ 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  Ghamplain  canal  was  1871,000  and 
the  dimensions  adopted  were  "thirty  feet  wide  ait  the  surface, 
twenty  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  three  feet  deep,  and  the  locks  to 
be  seventy-five  feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide  in  the  clear." 

The  survey  of  the  route  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain  ridge, 
from  Buffalo  to  the  east  line  of  the  Holland  Company's  land  ^as 
made  by  William  Peacock  under  the  superintendence  of  Joseph 
Ellicott,  one  of  the  canal  commissioners.  Mr.  Ellicott  was  the 
sub-agent  of  the  Holland  Company,  and  waa  the  advocate  of  this 
route,  having  sent  the  information  in  1808,  which  satisfied  the 
Surveyor-General  that  a  canal  was  practicable  along  this  line  be- 
tween the  Niagara  and  the  Genesee.  As  the  company  had  made  a 
large  grant  of  land  for  canal  purposes,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  investigate  this  route,  which  extended  for  a  distance  of  forty 
miles  through  the  company's  land.  The  survey  showed  that  an  ele- 
vation of  seventy-four  feet  would  have  to  be  overcome  and  u 
supply  of  water  provided  from  the  streams  along  the  route.  How- 
ever, the  northern  route,  notwithstanding  its  saving  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  feet  of  lockage,  and  its  supply  of  water 
directly  from  Lake  Erie,  seemed  to  stagger  the  canal  commission- 
ers and  the  engineers,  on  account  of  its  heavy  rock  cutting  at 
Lockport,  and  the  southern  route  continued  to  be  considered  until 
the  time  of  final  decision  just  prior  to  the  beginning  of  con- 
struction work. 


^^^fnibly  Journal,  1816-1817^  pp.  363-354. 
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The  commiBsioiiers  had  not  ascertained  whether  a  loan  could 
be  obtained  in  Europe,  bat  had  begun  negotiations  for  one.  They 
had  received  aome  grants  of  land,  the  largest  being  from  the 
Holland  Land  Company,  which  offered  two  tracts  of  its  land  in 
Oattaraugns  county,  containing  upwards  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand acres. 

The  commissioners  close  their  report  with  these  words :  '^  Their 
investigations  have  shewn  the  physical  facility  of  this  great  in- 
ternal communication,  and  a  little  attention  to  the  resources  of 
the  state  will  demonstrate  its  financial  practicability.  And  they 
may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  unless  it  is  established,  the 
greater  part  of  the  trade,  which  does  not  descend  the  Mississippi, 
from  all  those  vast  fertile  regions  west  of  the  Seneca  lake,  will  be 
lost  to  the  United  States.^'^^ 

The  whole  cost  of  making  these  surveys,  plans,  estimates  and 
reports,  together  with  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  commission- 
ers and  compensation  for  their  secretary  and  treasurer  was  only 
twenty-four  thousand  dollars. 

In  November,  18.16,  the  president  of  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners had  sent  communications  to  CJongress  and  to  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Vermont,  again  soliciting  aid  or  co-oper- 
ation. Ohio  alone  had  responded,  offering  such  help  as  its  re- 
sources should  justify,  after  some  decisive  action  should  have 
been  taken  by  New  York  State,  and  some  plan  of  co-operation 
formulated.  Again  in  Januar}-,  1817,  he  had  written  ito  Congress 
saying  that  the  canal  commissioners  had  seen,  "  with  great  pleas- 
ure, the  outlines  of  a  plan  for  appropriating  a  considerable  fund 
to  the  int<5mal  improvement  of  the  country,"  and  sug- 
gesting that  the  distribution  be  made  according  to  the  ratio  of 
population  in  each  state.  In  that  case  New  York  would  receive 
about  $85,000  or  $1)0,000  annually,  and  as  the  interests  of  Ohio 
and  Vermont  were  identified  with  those  of  New  York  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  canals,  the  sum  would  be  increased  to 
1140,000,  if  their  portions  were  added. 

This  communication  to  Congress  was  prompted  by  a  bill  which 
had  been  introduced  and  advocated  in  that  body  by  John  C. 
Calhoun,  for  apportioning  among  the  several  states,  for  con- 
structing roads  and  canals,  the  dividends  from  stock  owned  by 

''Assembly  Journal,  1816-1817,  p.  355. 
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the  United  States  in  the  National  Bank.  Pending  final  action 
on  this  measure^  it  is  probable  that  the  commissioners  had  de- 
layed presenting  their  report,  and  that  the  joint  committee,  to 
which  it  was  referred,  waited  a  while  longer  to  learn  whether 
National  aid  was  to  be  given.  This  bill  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  but  finally  on  the  third  of  March,  as  one  of  the  last 
acts  of  his  public  life.  President  Madison  vetoed  the  measure  on 
constitutional  grounds.  As  this  action  of  the  President  was  not 
only  directly  opposed  to  the  invariable  practice  of  the  National 
Government,  but  also  the  reverse  of  his  policy  in  sanctioning 
very  similar  appropriations  for  other  States,  a  general  feeling  of 
indignation  was  aroused  in  New  York,  which  in  the  end  proved 
friendly  to  canal  Interests.  Many  of  the  Legislators  and  also 
the  people  in  general  manifested  a  determination  that  the  State 
should  undertake  the  work  alone. 

During  the  year  1816  events  had  transpired  which  materially 
affected  the  canal  project.  Governor .  Tompkins  had  been 
elected  to  the  Vice-presidency,  and  the  gubernatorial  chair 
would  be  vacant  after  the  fourth  of  March.  De  Witt  Clinton 
had  adopted  the  canals  as  a  party  issue,  and  the  plans  to  elect 
him  to  tjie  office  of  Governor  awoke  many  old  hostilities,  and 
his  canal  policy  became  in  part  a  test  of  strength  between  the 
two  opposing  parties.  However,  the  greater  portion  of  early 
canal  history  is  unusually  divested  of  party  spirit. 

On  March  18,  1817,  the  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  made  a  most  favorable  report  recommending  the 
immediate  commencement  of  operations  betr^'een  Rome  and  the 
Seneca  river  and  between  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson.  Ft 
was  deemed  wise  to  undertake  only  a  portion  of  the  Erie  canal 
at  first,  in  order  to  prove  whether  estimates  of  cost  were  cor- 
rect. In  the  event  of  no  more  being  built,  this  section  would 
open  new  and  valuable  communications,  which  would  greatly 
benefit  the  community. 

Mr.  J.  Rutsen  Van  Rensselaer,  who  had  been  influential  in 
pushing  legislation  through  the  Assembly  in  1816,  although  not 
a  member  this  year,  was  in  attendance  at  this  session,  and  so 
confident  was  he  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  enterprise,  that 
he  made  a  proposition,  which  accompanied  the  report  of  the  joint 
committee,  to  undertake  the  construction  of  the  whole  canal 
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himself,  upon  condition  of  receiving  a  certain  portion  of  the 
tolls. 

This  report  contained  a  plan  of  flnance;  which  had  been  devised 
by  the  canal  commissioners  at  the  request  of  the  joint  committee, 
and  was  embodied  in  a  bill  which  was  introduced  in  the  Assem- 
bly on  March  19. 

Then  began  a  fierce  struggle,  which  at  times  appeared  hope- 
less for  the  canal  project,  till  one  by  one  the  influential  Legisla- 
tors enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  its  friends.  The  bitter  opposition 
which  it  encountered  is  surprising.  The  members  from  New 
York  City  were  hostile,  almost  to  a  man.  That  they  could  have 
been  so  blind  to  the  benefits  which  have  so  largely  added  to  the 
greatness  of  their  city,  is  indeed  strange. 

The  bill  as  first  introduced  specified  that  the  State  should 
borrow  money  for  prosecuting  the  work,  and  directed  commis- 
sioners of  this  fund  to  prepare  a  suitable  plan  of  finance  and 
present  it  to  the  ensuing  Legislature.  This  proposition  was  not 
favorably  received,  but  in  its  place  was  substituted  an  able  plan 
of  finance  which  had  been  carefully  worked  out  by  George  Tib- 
bitts,  a  member  of  the  joint  committee  and  a  Senator  from 
Eensselaer  county.  This  substitution  of  Tibbitts'  plan  was  made 
by  Wheeler  Barnes,  although  the  fact  is  not  recorded  in  the 
ABsenibly  Journal,  This  plan  ''was  to  establish  a  fund  to  be 
managed  by  commissioners,  the  income  of  which  would  raise 
money  sufficient  to  complete  the  canals  in  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  with  seven  millions  of  dollars,  and  leave  a  sinking  fund 
sufficient  to  redeem  the  debt  to  be  created,  at  a  period  not  far 
distant  from  their  completion."*"  Thus  it  was  that  the  Stare 
was  indebted  to  Mr.  Tibbitts'  ability  for  a  successful  and  dur- 
able plan  of  canal  revenue.  This  scheme  provided  that  the  fund 
should  be  raised  in  such  a  manner  that  the  greater  amount  should 
come  from  those  most  benefited.  It  was  considered  that  the 
City  of  New  York  would  be  more  fthan  compensated  for  the  loss 
of  a  part  of  the  auction  duties ;  that  the  West,  where  most  of  the 
salt  was  consumed,  would  pay  a  heavy  tax  upon  that  article; 
that  the  towns  and  counties  along  the  line  of  the  canal  would 
consent  to  a  small  additional  tax;  that  a  portion  of  the  wild 

■TiCtter  from  Wheeler  Barnes^  in  Hosack'a  Memoir  of  De  Witt  Clinton^  pp. 
402-403. 
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lands  might  be  devoted  to  this  object:  and  that  a  steamboat 
passenger  tax  might  be  imposed.  The  plan  also  provided  for 
borrowing  money  on  the  credit  of  this  fund. 

After  mxLch  debate,  the  provision  for  levying  an  annual  tax 
upon  the  real  and  x)ersonal  estates,  in  the  several  cities,  villages, 
towns  and  counties,  immediately  to  be  benefited  by  the  canals, 
was  voted  down.  It  was  seen  that  here  was  dangerons  ground. 
There  was  a  determined  opposition  to  any  form  of  local  taxation, 
and  it  was  evident  that  without  some  such  provision  the  bill 
would  fail.  In  lieu  of  this  local  taxation,  a  clause  to  tax  lands 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  each  side  of  the  canal  was  inserted, 
and  finally  passed. 

In  the  Assembly  debates,  Judge  Pendleton,  Wheeler  Barnes 
and  William  B.  Bocfiester  came  to  the  support  of  William  A.  . 
Duer  on  the  side  of  the  measure,  but  after  Elisha  Williams,  of 
Columbia,  stepped  out  in  its  favor,  with  his  extraordinary  powers 
of  eloquence  and  debate,  the  battle  was  won.  In  a  masterly 
speech,  just  before  the  vots  that  indicated  the  final  victory,  "  he 
appealed  to  the  members  from  New- York.  ...  He  con- 
jured them  in  the  most  animated  and  persuasive  manner,  not 
to  forget  that  this  was  in  fact  an  attempt  of  the  people  of  the 
state  to  supply  their  favourite  City,  at  the  cheapest  rate,  with 
every  production  of  the  soil  in  abundance.  .  .  .  *If,'  said 
he,  turning  to  a  leading  member  of  the  New-York  delegation, 
*if  the  canal  is  to  be  a  shower  of  gold,  it  will  fall  upon  New- 
York;  if  a  river  of  gold,  it  will  flow  into  her  lap.' "" 

When  the  measure  was  considered  in  the  Senate,  the  most  able 
speech  in  its  favor  was  made  by  Martin  Van  Buren.  This  was 
his  great  speech  of  the  session,  and  his  espousal  of  the  cause 
was  a  surprise  to  many,  for  he  was  known  to  be  working  to  de- 
feat Clinton's  election  as  Governor.  But  he  rose  proudly  above 
party  limitations,  saying  that  he  had  seen  with  regret  that  di- 
visions had  existed  upon  this  subject,  apparently  arising  from 
hostility  to  the  commissioners.  He  declared  that  he  should  con- 
sider his  vote  for  the  measure  the  most  important  vote  he  ever 
gave  in  his  life.  At  the  close  of  the  speech,  Clinton,  who  had 
been  an  attentive  listener,  throwing  aside  the  memory  of  their 
political  collisions,  warmly  thanked  Mr.  Van  Bnren. 

"WUliam  L.  Stone,  in  Hosack's  Memoir  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  p.  460. 
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An  important  amendment  was  made  in  the  Senate  npon  Van 
Bnren's  motion.  Tliis  allowed  the  borrowing  of  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  State  rather  than  on  the  credit  of  the  canal  fund. 
The  granting  of  unappropriated  lands  was  stricken  out.  Finally, 
on  April  15,  1817,  was  passed  this  act  which  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  all  the  members 
of  Assembly  and  Senate  from  New  York  City  voting  against  it. 

But  it  had  still  to  be  approved  by  the  Council  of  Revision,  a 
body  consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  held  the  power  of  veto  now  possessed 
by  the  Governor.  In  the  Council  of  Revision  this  bill  encoun- 
tered determined  opposition,  which  would  have  proved  fatal,  but 
for  the  accidental  coming  into  the  council  chamber  of  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  canal,  and  the  use,  on  his  part,  of  an  unfortunate 
argument  against  a  measure  already  lost.  The  following  is  the 
narrative  as  given  by  Judge  Piatt,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
council : — 

"Lieutenant-Governor  Tayler,  as  acting  Governor,  was  then 
president  of  the  council,  and  had  ever  been  distinguished  as 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  formidable  opponents  of  the  canal. 
The  other  attending  members  of  the  l>oard  were  Chancellor  Kent, 
Chief  Justice  Thompson,  Judge  Yates  and  myself.  After  read- 
ing the  bill,  the  president  called  on  the  chancellor  for  his  opinion^ 
Chancellor  Kent  said  he  had  given  very  little  attention  to  the 
subject;  that  it  appeared  to  him  like  a  gigantic  project,  which 
would  require  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  to  accomplish  it; 
that  it  had  passed  the  Legislature  by  small  majorities,  after  a 
desperate  struggle;  and  he  thought  it  inexpedient  to  commit  the 
State,  in  such  a  vast  undertaking,  until  public  opinion  could  be 
better  united  in  its  favour. 

"  Chief  Justice  Thompson  was  next  called  on  for  his  opinion. 
He  said  he  cherished  no  hostility  to  the  canal,  .  .  .  but, 
he  said,  the  bill  gave  arbitrary  powers  to  the  commissioners  over 
private  rights,  without  those  provisions  and  guards  .  .  . 
required;  and  he  was  therefore  opposed  to  the  bill. 

"Judge  Yates  was  a  decided  friend  of  the  canal,  and  voted 
for  the  bill.  My  heart  and  voice  were  ardently  engaged  in  sup- 
port  of  the  measure,  which  now  seemed  at  a  fatal  crisis. 
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'^The  president  of  the  council  panted  with  honest  zeal  to 
strangle  the  infant  Hercules  at  its  birth,  by  his  casting  vote  in 
the  negative.  A  warm  and  animated  discussion  arose;  and  after- 
wards a  more  temperate  and  deliberate  examination  of  the  bill 
and  its 'provisions,  obviated  in  some  measure,  the  objections  of 
the  Chancellor  and  the  Chief  Justice.  Near  the  close  of  the 
debate,  Vice-President  Tompkins  came  into  the  council  chamber, 
and  took  his  seat  familiarly  among  us.  He  joined  in  the  argu- 
ment, which  was  informal  and  desultory.  He  expressed  a  de- 
cided opinion  against  the  bill ;  and  among  other  reasons,  he  stated, 
that  the  late  peace  with  Great  Britain  was  a  mere  truce;  that 
we  should  undoubtedly  soon  have  a  renewed  war  with  that 
country;  and  that  instead  of  wasting  the  credit  and  resources 
of  the  State,  in  this  chimerical  project,  we  ought  immediately 
to  employ  all  the  revenue  and  credit  of  the  State,  in  providing 
arsenals,  arming  the  militia, 'erecting  fortifications,  and  prepar- 
ing for  war.  *  Do  you  think  so,  sir?'  said  Chancellor  Kent. 
*  Yes,  sir,'  was  the  reply ;  '  England  will  never  forgive  us  for  our 
victories  on  the  land,  and  on  the  ocean  and  the  lakes ;  and 
my  word  for  it,  we  shall  have  another  war  with  her  within  two 
years.'  The  Chancellor  then  rising  from  his  seat,  with  great 
animation  declared,  Mf  we  must  have  war,  or  have  a  canal,  I 
am  in  favour  of  the  canal,  and  I  vote  for  the  bill.'  His  voice 
gave  us  the  majority ;  and  so  the  bill  became  a  law. 

"  If  that  bill  had  been  rejected  by  the  council,  it  could  not  have 
been  carried'  by  two-third»  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly.  .  .  . 
At  no  future  period  could  the  work  have  been  accomplished  at 
so  small  an  expense  of  land,  of  water,  and  hydraulic  privileges. 
Rival  routes,  and  local  interests,  were  daily  increasing  and  com- 
bining against  the  project;  and  in  my  estimation  it  was  one  of 
the  chief  grounds  of  merit  in  the  advocates  of  the  Erie  canal, 
that  they  seized  on  the  very  moment  most  proper  and  auspicous 
for  that  immortal  work."** 

This  act  created  a  canal  fund  which  was  to  be  managed  by  a 
board  denominated  ''  the  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund,"  con- 
sisting of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  Comptroller,  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  Surveyor-General,  the  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer. 
This  board  was  authorized  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 

""JooM  Platt't  letter  in  Hosack't  JCemoir  of  De  Witt  OUnion,  pp.  387-388. 
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State,  to  an  amount  which,  together  with  the  net  income  of  the 
fund,  should  not  exceed  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  canal  fund  was  to  be  derived  from  a  duty  on  all  salt  manu- 
factured, from  a  tax  on  steamboat  passengers,  from  the  proceeds 
of  lotteries  and  duties  upon  sales  at  auction  after  certain  sums 
were  deducted  for  other  purposes,  from  the  tolls  on  the  canals, 
from  grants  and  donations,  and  from  a  tax  on  lands  lying  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  either  side  of  the  canals. 

The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  act  of  April  17,  1816,  were 
continued  in  office,  and  were  designated  '^  canal  commissioners." 
They  were  authorized  to  construct  a  canal  between  the  Mohawk 
and  Seneca  rivers,  and  between  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson 
river  at  Fort  Edward.  The  act  also  provided  for  the  purchase 
of  the  rights  of  the  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company, 
after  the  payment  for  such  damages  as  were  adjudged  proper  by 
appraisers  to  be  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1817  operations  were  begun  at  Rome, 
by  a  careful  reexamination  of  the  previous  year's  surveys. 
Benjamin  Wright  was  the  engineer  assigned  to  the  Erie  canal 
and  James  Geddes  to  tlie  Champlain.  It  was  found  that  a  short 
summit  level  at  Rome  could  be  avoided,  thus  making  a  long 
summit  level  from  Utica  to  Salina.  Lest  some  error  in  taking 
the  levels  over  this  long  distance  should  cause  future  trouble,  a 
separate  line  of  levels  was  run  by  the  way  of  Oneida  and  Onon- 
daga lakes,  and  closed  with  the  first  levels  with  an  error  of  less 
than  an  inch  and  a  half. 

The  law  authorizing  the  canal  directed  that  communications 
should  be  opened  "between  the  Mohawk  and  Seneca  rivers," 
without  designating  the  point  of  junction  with  either  stream. 
The  commissioners,  therefore,  deeming  themselves  vested  with 
discretionary  power,  decided  to  continue  the  canal  to  Utica. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Mohawk  betw(?en  Rome  and  Utica  was  very 
winding,  and  so  shallow  that  in  time  of  low  water  it  became  a 
portage  and  as  this  river  would  have  to  serve  as  the  channel  for 
navigation  after  the  completion  of  the  middle  section  and  before 
the  eastern  section  could  be  built,  the  commissioners  considered 
that  public  interests  would  best  be  served  by  extending  the 
middle  section  as  far  east  as  Utica. 
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This  part  of  the  line^  being  in  general  less  encumbered  with 
forests  and  other  obstructions,  was  the  scene  of  the  first  opera- 
tions. But  the  remainder  of  the  middle  section  was  through  un- 
opened territory.  If  we  pause  a  moment  to  consider  the  condition 
of  central  and  western  New  York  at  the  time  of  beginning  the 
canal,  we  shall  the  better  appreciate  the  difficulties  that  were 
overcome  by  the  early  builders.  It  is  not  easy  now  to  realize 
that  this  region  was  at  that  time  almost  a  trackless  forest, 
with  large  areai»  of  swamps  and'  marshes  along  the  valley  of 
►  the  Seneca  river.  Benjamin  H.  Wright,  a  son  of  Benjamin 
Wright,  the  first  chief  engineer,  said  that  as  a  lad  he  assisted  in 
the  survey  of  1816,  and  that  he  could  count  upon  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  the  spots  of  ground  then  cultivated  along  the' route 
of  the  survey  between  Rome  and  the  Seneca  river,  a  distance  of 
eighty-six  miles.**  Almost  the  only  towns  of  any  size  west  of  the 
Mohawk  were  Ganandaigua  and  Batavia  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  proprietors  of  large  tracts  of  land,  where  they 
maintained  their  offices  for  the  sale  of  lands.  Throughout  the 
state  the  most  primitive  methods  of  communication  still  pre- 
vailed. Steamboats  were  yet  in  their  infancy,  railroads  had  not 
been  projected,  and  even  the  "  Telegraph  line  "  of  stages  between 
Buffalo  and  Albany,  in  forty-eight  hours,  was  an  enterprise  of 
the  future. 

The  estimate  of  cost,  rendered  from  the  surveys  of  the  previous 
year,  had  contained  an  item  of  |75,000  for  the  purchase  of  tools. 
Following  the  authority  of  precedents  derived  from  the  best 
engineers,  it  was  supposed  at  that  time,  that  it  would  be  expe- 
dient for  the  State  to  in<?ur  the  expense  of  purchasing  these 
utensils.  However,  after  mature  consideration,  it  was  thought 
best  to  let  the  work  in  short  sections  to  contractors,  who  should 
furnish  their  own  tools,  and  be  paid  a  stipulated  price  per  cubic 
yard  for  excavation  and  for  embankment.  As  this  was  the 
initial  piece  of  public  improvements,  the  occupation  of  con- 
tracting, as  we  understand  it  to-day,  was  then  unknown.  By 
this  arrangement  of  dividing  the  work  into  short  sections  and 
by  the  further  provision  of  advancing  money  for  the  purchase 
of  tools,  many'  men  of  various  occupations  eagerly  sought  the 

"Griffin  of  the  Erie  Canal,  by  Benjamin  H.  Wright.     (Rome,  1870.) 
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contracta  In  making  these  sections,  the  engineers  so  divided 
them  as  to  have  a  brook  or  ravine  at  either  end,  in  order  that 
each  contractor  might  properly  drain  his  work  withont  inter- 
fering with  his  neighbor. 

The  first  contract  was  dated  Jnne  27,  and  on  July  4,  1817, 
work  was  actually  began  just  west  of  Rome  in  the  iricinity  of 
the  Arsenal.  The  people  of  Rome  had  arranged  to  unite  the 
celebrations  of  National  Independence  and  the  beginning  of 
operations  on  the  canal.  Accordingly,  at  sunrise,  a  large  com- 
pany of  citizens,  together  with  the  commissioners  and  engineers, 
assembled  at  the  appointed  place.  After  a  short  address,  adapted 
to  the  occasion.  Judge  Joshua  Hathaway,  president  of  the  village, 
placed  the  spade  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners.  Then  Com- 
missioner Young  delivered  a  short  but  graphic  speech,  and  handed 
the  spade  to  Judge  Richardson,  the  first  contractor.  In  his 
speech  Commissioner  Young  said: 

"  We  have  assembled  to  commence  the  excavation  of  the  Erie 
Canal.     .    .    . 

"  By  this  great  highway,  unborn  millions  will  easily  transport 
their  surplus  productions  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  procure 
their  supplies,  and  hold  a  useful  and  profitable  intercourse  with 
all  the  mi\ritime  nations  of  the  earth. 

'^  The  expense  and  labour  of  this  great  undertaking,  bears  no 
proportion  to  its  utility.  Nature  has  kindly  afforded  every 
facility;  we  have  all  the  moral  and  physical  means  within  our 
peach  and  control.  Let  us  then  proceed  to  the  work,  animated  by 
the  prospect  of  its  speedy  accomplishment,  and  cheered  with 
the  anticipated  benedictions  of  a  grateful  posterity."'* 

Then  Judge  Richardson  thrust  the  spade  into  the  ground, 
making  the  first  excavation.  He  was  followed  by  the  assembled 
citizens  and  his  own  laborers,  all  eager  to  join  in  the  labors  of 
this  memorable  occasion.  Thus,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
people  and  the  discharge  of  artillery,  was  ushered  in  this  great 
undertaking. 

During  the  year  fifty-eight  miles  on  the  Erie  canal  and  five  on 
the  Champlain  were  put  under  contract  and  one  job  was  com- 
pleted and  settlement  made.     It  was  estimated  that  the  total 

"Hosack's  Memoir  of  De  WUt  Clinton,  p.  455. 
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amount  of  work  jdone,  af  concentrated,  would  have  amounted 
to  fifteen  miles  of  completed  canal.  The  contracts  were  let 
within  the  estimates  of  the  previous  year.  The  dimensions 
adopted  in  constructing  the  Erie  canal  were  the  same  as  recom- 
mended bj  the  commissioners  in  their  report  of  1817,  and  these 
same  dimensions  were  used  for  the  Ghamplain  canal  instead  of 
the  smaller  size  recommended  in  that  report. 

A  few  facts  from  the  report  of  the  year's  work  made  by  the 
canal  commissioners  to  the  Legislature  are  interesting,  as  show- 
ing the  influence  some  of  the  early  experiences  had  on  later 
practices.  It  was  usually  the  case,  when  a  contract  was  made, 
that  the  contractor  desired  an  advance  in  money,  in  some  degree 
proportionate  to  the  extent  of  his  contract,  to  enable  him  to 
procure  teams,  utensils,  provisions,  etc.  A  sum  (three  hundred 
to  two  thousand  dollaTs)  for  this  purpose  was  generally  advanced', 
on  the  security  of  some  responsible  individual  or  individuals,  who 
became  jointly  and  severally  bound  with  the  contractor  that  the 
job  should  be  finished  by  the  time  required,  and  in  the  manner 
specified  in  the  contract,  or  that  the  money  should  be  refunded 
with  interest.  In  December  following  the  letting  of  contracts, 
amounts  of  money,  ranging  from  two  hundred  to  one  thousand 
dollars,  were  also  advanced  to  most  of  the  contractors,  to 
enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  market  in  pur- 
chasing beef,  pork,  flour  and  other  stores  and  provisions 
for  the  next  season.  The  contracts  were  drawn  in  such 
manner  that  every  contractor  was  compelled  to  finish  his 
whole  job,  and  have  it  inspected  and  accepted  by  the  engineer, 
before  he  was  entitled  to  receive  any  part  of  his  pay.  The  con- 
tractors, however,  received  a  verbal  assurance  from»  the  commis- 
sioners that  while  the  works  were  carried  on  in  a  faithful  man- 
ner monthly  payments  should  be  made,  amounting  nearly  to  the 
value  of  the  labor  expended  on  the  job,  calculated  pro  rata 
according  to  the  prices  mentioned  in  the  contract,  and  deduct- 
ing all  previous  advances  and  payments;  but  that  if  any  attempt 
at  deception  was  discovered  in  the  works  these  payments  should 
be  entirely  suspended,  and  a  strict  compliance  with  the  contract 
enforced. 

"Much  useful  experience  has  been  acquired  in  the  course  of 
the  season,"  say  the  commissioners  in  their  rei)ort.     "Many 
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valuable  improveroents  have  been  made  in  the  method  of  grubbing 
standing  iirober.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  much  labor  in 
excavation  is  saved,  especially  in  dry  ground,  by  the  use  of  the 
plough  and  scraper;  and  it  is  found  that  banks  constructed  in 
this  way,  by  being  constantly  traveled  over  by  the  teams  with 
their  loads,  are  much  more  solid,  and  less  liable  to  leakage,  than 
those  which  are  made  after  the  European  method  with  the  spade 
and  whwlhaiTow."^^ 

During  the  lo^nslative  w^ssion  of  1818  but  few  acts  were  passed 
relative  to  the  canals.  One  law  authorized  a  survey  of  Buffalo 
creek  outlet  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  harbor.  Another  act 
incorporated  the  Chittenango  Canal  Company. 

The  spring  of  1818  was  a  season  of  excessive  rains,  following 
,  an  unusually  severe  winter.  Not  till  nearly  the  first  of  June  were 
the  contractors  able  to  vigorously  push  their  operations.  Inves- 
tigations on  the  part  of  the  two  engineers  led  the  commissioners 
to  make  two  important  alterations  in  the  plans  of  the  Erie 
canal.  One  consisted  in  lowering  the  level  six  feet  across  the 
Salina  plains,  and  the  other  cKtablished  a  new  summit  level 
from  Nine  Mile  creek  to  Skaneateles  outlet,  across  the  marl 
meadows  situated  there.  The  first  change  is  significant,  because 
it  obviated  an  embankment  through  the  territory  which  has  be- 
come the  center  of  the  City  of  Syracuse.  Although  the  new 
summit  level  necessitated  two  additional  locks  of  eleven  feet 
lift  each,  the  change  was  wisely  made.  Experiences  of  all  subse- 
quent years  in  this  locality  lead  us  to  think  that,  with  their 
limited  knowledge  and  crude  metliods  of  excavation,  these  early 
builders  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to  succeed  in  their  at 
tempt  at  a  deep  cutting  through  this  marl. 

After  the  surveys  were  completed  in  1818,  the  contracts  were 
eagerly  sought.  By  August  all  of  the  canal  was  let,  except  a  few 
short  sections,  necessarily  left  at  structures,  and  from  that  time 
till  winter  the  work  was  so  vigorously  prosecuted,  that  the  com- 
missioners estimated  that  the  whole  middle  section  of  the  canal 
could  be  completed  during  the  season  of  1819. 

In  prosecuting  their  work  through  the  forests  tlie  contractors 
were  in  need  of  an  easy  means  of  grubbing  and  clearing  and  their 
ingenuity  was  equal  to  the  demand.     Their  inventions,  though 
"Asaemhly  Journal,  1818,  p.  67. 
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somewhat  primitive,  were  a  long  step  forward  and  are  interesting 
as  the  precursors  of  modem  contractors'  machinery.  Three  of 
them  are  deserving  of  notice.  By  means  of  a  <^able  attached  to 
the  top  of  a  tree  and  wound  on  a  wheel  worked  by  an  endless 
screw,  one  man  was  able  to  fell  the  largest  trees.  A  machine  for 
pulling  stumps  was  made  of  an  axle,  twenty  inches  in  diameter 
and  thirty  feet  long,  supported  on  wheels  sixteen  feet  in  diameter; 
midway  on  the  axle  was  fastened  a  third  wheel  of  fourteen  feet 
diameter.  When  the  outer  wheels  were  braced,  a  chain  wound 
about  the  axle  and  fastened  to  the  stump,  and  horses  or  oxen 
attached  to  a  rope  which  encircled  the  central  wheel  several  times, 
a  stump  was  easily  pulled  and  then  carried  away  by  the  same 
machine,  after  the  outer  wheels  had  been  released.  The  gain  in 
power  was  such  that,  with  one  machine,  a  team  of  horses  and  seven 
laborers,  from  thirty  to  forty  large  stumps  were  grubbed  in  a 
day.  A  plow  with  an  additional  cutting  blade  was  invented  for 
use  among  small  roots. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioners  a  law  was  passed 
on  April  7,  1819,  which  authorized  the  construction  of  the  canal 
from  the  ends  of  the  middle  section,  westerly  to  Lake  Erie,  and 
easterly  to  the  Hudson,  also  from  the  main  canal  to  the  salt 
works  in  Salina.  This  act  also  provided  that  the  assessments  on 
adjacent  lands,  as  directed  by  the  law  of  1817,  should  be  sus- 
pended until  the  further  order  of  the  liCgislature  and  it  enacted 
that  men  engaged  in  laboring  on  the  canals  should  be  exempt 
from  militia  duty.  This  last  enactment  was  recommended  by  the 
commissioners  because  so  much  labor  had  been  lost  to  the  canal 
by  militia  interruptions.  This  law,  which  authorized  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Erie  canal,  passed  the  Assembly  without  difficulty, 
but  met  with  mueh  opposition  in  the  Senate,  where,  but  for  the 
loyal  support  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Colonel  Young,  probably  it 
would  have  been  defeated. 

After  the  passage  of  this  law,  the  State  was  in  a  position  to 
accept  the  grant  of  lands  from  the  Holland  Land  Company  which 
had  been  made  in  1814  and  renewed  in  1817.  This  grant  was  made 
on  the  condition  that  the  canal  be  completed  for  boats  of  at  least 
five  tons  burden  by  1842.  By  the  act  of  April  13,  1819,  the  State 
accepted  this  grant  consisting  of  two  tracts  of  land  in  Oat- 
taraugus  county,  containing  together  one  hundred  thousand^  six 
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hundred  and  thirty-two  acres.  Another  act  passed  on  April  7, 
1819,  appropriated  |12,000  for  a  harbor  at  the  month  of  BnfFalo 
creek  on  Lake  Erie. 

The  winter  of  1818-19  was  a  season  which  added  greatly  to  the 
dilBcuIty  of  canal  cone^truction.  As  the  roads  near  the  canal 
were  bad  in  the  sununer,  the  contractors  were  depending  on  the 
winter  for  hanling  materials  and  supplies.  There  was  no  sleigh- 
ing till  March  and  then  the  snow  fell  in  such  quantities  as  to 
make  the  oi)ening  of  roads  and  the  uncovering  of  materials 
diflBcult.  The  unusually  dry  spring  which  followed  was  favorable 
for  the  delivery  of  these  materials,  but  the  excessive  and  long  con- 
tinued heat  of  the  summer  turned  the  marsh  land  along  the 
Seneca  river  into  a  cause  of  much  illness  among  the  laborers  on 
the  canal :  ^^Between  the  middle  of  July  and  the  first  of  October, 
about  one  thousand  men,  employed  on  the  canal,  from  Salina 
to  Secena  river,  were  disabled  by  this  cause.  .  .  .r  It  waa  lui- 
poBsible  to  prevent  some  jobs  from  being  entirely  abandoned  for 
several  weeks."*" 

However,  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  middle  section  of  the 
Erie  canal  and  the  side-cut  at  Salina  were  completed  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  trifling  pieces  of  work,  which  could  be  finished 
without  interfering  with  navigation.  On  October  22,  1819,  the 
first  boat  sailed  on  the  canal  from  Rome  to  Utica.  This  boat  was 
called  the  "Chief  Engineer,"  in  honor  of  Benjamin  Wright  On 
the  next  day  the  caual  commissioners,  and  a  number  of  others 
made  the  return  trip  to  Rome.  The  following  excerpts  from  a 
letter  written  by  a  gentleman  in  Utica  to  the  editors  of  the 
Albany  Daily  Advertiser,  give  a  good  description  of  the  events  of 
these  days.  The  writer  says :  "The  last  two  days  have  presented, 
in  this  village,  a  scene  of  the  liveliest  interest;  and  I  consider  it 
among  the  privileges  of  my  life  to  have  been  present  to  witness  it 
On  Friday  afternoon  I  walked  to  the  head  of  the  grand  canal,  the 
eastern  extremity  of  which  reaches  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  the  village,  and  from  one  pf  the  slight  and  airy  bridges  which 
crossed  it,  I  had  a  sight  that  could  not  but  exhilirate  and  elevate 
the  mind.  The  waters  were  rushing  in  from  the  westward  and 
coming  down  their  untried  channel  towards  the  sea.  .  .  .  The 
interest  manifested  by  the  whole  country,  as  this  new  internal 

^Assembly  Journal,  1820,  p.  455. 
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river  rolled  its  first  waves  through  the  state,  cannot  be  described. 
Yon  might  see  the  people  running  across  the  fields,  climbing  on 
trees  and  fences,  and  crowding  the  bank  of  the  canal  to  gaze  upon 
the  welcome  sight.  A  boat  had  been  prepared  at  Borne,  and  as 
the  waters  came  down  the  canal,  jou  might  mark  their  progress 
by  that  of  this  new  Argo,  which  fioated  triumphantly  along  the 
Hellespont  of  the  west,  accomipanied  by  the  shouts  of  the  peas- 
antry, and  having  on  her  deck  a  military  band.  At  nine  the  next 
morning,  the  'bells  began  a  merry  peal,  and  the  commissioners, 
in  carriages,  proceeded  from  Bagg's  hotel  to  the  place  of  em- 
barkation."" 

During  the  season  of  1819,  exploring  parties  were  employed  on 
both  the  eastern  and  western  sections.  Valentine  Qill  made 
surveys  to  ascertain  the  most  feasible  route  from  Palmyra  to 
Buffalo  <?reek.  His  line  led  westerly  from  Palmyra  to  a  point  on 
the  Genesee  river,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Bochester,  thence 
westerly  to  the  Buffalo  creek.  The  comimissioners  concluded  that 
it  would  :be  best  to  reject  the  easterly  part  of  Mr.  Gill's  line  ex- 
tending from  Palmyra  to  the  Genesee  river  and  to  decide  in  favor 
of  the  more  northerly  route  as  surveyed  by  Mr.  Geddes  in  1816. 
They  also  deemed  it  advisable  to  defer  action  relative  to  fixing 
the  route  west  of  the  Genesee  river  until  other  examinations  could 
be  made.  The  southern  route,  which  ran  through  the  Holland 
Purchase,  was  objectionable  because  it  was  feared  the  water- 
supply  would  be  deficient,  as  the  canal  would  have  to  be  carried 
far  above  the  level  of  Lake  Erie.  The  summit  level,  as  located  by 
Mr.  Gill,  was  about  ninety-four  feet  above  the  lake.  Canvass 
White  had  charge  of  a  party  making  sun^eys  between  the  Seneca 
and  Genesee  rivers.  In  October  the  canal  commissioners  met  in 
Utica,  and  after  considering  the  various  routes  covered  by  White's 
surveys,  decided  in  favor  of  the  line  as  originally  explored  in 
1816. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  determined  to  place  under  contract  this 
section  of  about  sixty-three  miles  between  the  Seneca  river  and 
Rochester,  on  the  Genesee  river,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  eastern 
section,  twenty-six  miles  long,  extending  from  Utica  to  Little 
Palls.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  parts  of  this  work  were  let  to 
contractors, — twenty   miles   of   the   western   section,    from    the 

•Watson's  JBf i«*ory    ...    of  the  Western  Canals,  p.  80. 
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Oenesee  river  to  Palmyra  and  eight  miles  of  the  eastern  section, 
just  east  from  Utica. 

This  action  of  extending  the  canal  in  both  directions  brings 
to  light  a  condition  of  affairs  which  threateped  the  continuation 
of  the  canal  to  the  western  lakes.  In  his  speech  at  the  opening 
of  the  Legislature,  in  1820,  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  gives  the 
reasons  which  governed  this  action  of  the  commissioners.  He 
says :  "  The  object  and  tendency  of  that  measure  of  the  canal 
commissionerR  niunt  be  obviouR;  and  policy  as  well  as  justice 
concurred  in  recommending  its  adoption.  By  operating  in  both 
directions,  a  solemn  pledge  is  given  of  our  determination  to 
finish  the  whole  canal;  sectional  jealousies  are  allayed;  the 
advantages  arising  from  •  pecuniary  expenditures  are  impartially 
dispensed;  and  every  advance  of  the  work,  in  either  way,  will 
facilitate  communication."*® 

The  opponents  of  the  canal  considered  this  a  favorable  time 
to  strike  another  blow,  which  they  hoped  would  be  fatal  to  the 
continuation  of  work.  Their  plan  was  to  prevent  the  building 
of  the  western  section  by  completing  the  eastern  section  first  and 
so  adding  to  their  numbers  the  large  population  of  the  east, 
whose  local  needs  would  then  be  satisfied. 

In  the  speech  previously  referred  to,  Governor  Clinton  had 
given  warning  of  this  plan  of  attack  in  these  words :    "  But  as 
there  is  great  reason  to  apprehend  the  exertions  of  insidious 
enmity,  I  consider  it  my  solemn  duty,  to  warn  you  against  them. 
As  the  canal  proceeds  to  the  west,  the  country  east  will  of  course 
be  accommodated;  and  in  proportion  to  its  progress  to  t^''     "^^ 
tion,  in  that  ratio,  will  it  be  considered  more  easy  te    '*^*®  ^' 
a   greater   mass   of   population   against   its   further  x^.  *''*^^"' 
Attempts  have  already  been  made  to  arrest  its  progress  west  oi' 
the  Seneca  river;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  will  be 
renewed  when  the  work  is  finished  to  the  Genesee."** 

During  the  legislative  session  the  Assembly  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  "inquire  into  the  expediency  of  directing  the  canal 
commissioners  ...  to  delay  the  construction  of  a  canal 
west  of  Seneca  river,  until  the  northern  canal,  and  the  western 

"^Assembly  Journal,  1820,  p.  12. 
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canal  from  Utica  to  the  Hudson  be  completed."**  Fortunately 
for  the  canal  interests,  the  Legislature  took  the  broad  view  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  whole  State,  rather  than  the  narrow 
policy  of  sectional  prejudices,  and  it  decided  not  to  interfere 
with  the  plans  of  the  canal  commissioners.  In  the  language  of 
the  commissioners  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  Assembly 
committee,  the  Legislators  were  able  *'  to  comprehend  the  inter- 
esting truth,  that  this  state  can  never  enjoy  a  tenth  part  of  the 
advantages  of  the  Erie  canal,  till  the  tide  of  inland  commerce,  of 
which  it  is  to  be  the  channel,  is  permitted  to  flow,  without  a  mile 
of  portage,  from  the  great  lakes  to  the  Atlantic."" 

On  February  18,  1820,  the  canal  commissioners  made  their 
annual  report  to  the  Legislature.  In  reporting  the  completion 
of  the  middle  section  they  mentioned  some  interesting  facts  in 
explaining  the  causes  of  the  increased  cost  over  the  original 
estimate.    They  say: 

"  The  original  estimate  of  the  middle  section,  extending  from 
Utica  to  the  Seneca  river,  in  the  aggregate  amounted  to  11,021,- 
851.  The  real  cost  of  itd  construction  has  been  |1,125,983, 
making  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  the  estimate  of  |104,132, 
a  little  more  than  10  per  cent."  This  made  "  an  average  expense, 
per  mile,  including  everything,  of  |11,792."** 

That  the  cost  should  exceed  the  original  estimate  is  not  strange, 
but  on  a  work  so  gigantic  for  the  times,  through  a  virgin  forest, 
and  executed  by  men  entirely  lacking  in  previous  experience, 
it  is  indeed  strange  that  the  excess  was  so  small. 
^'  "'.of  the  causes  for  this  additional  expense  was  the  change 
Whn.  ndard  width  of  canal  in  embankment,  where  it  was 
*^^  xt/'*intended  to  be  only  thirty  feet  wide  at  the  water  sur- 
iuce.  Several  changes  were  made  in  the  plans,  adding  to  the 
expenses; — some  of  the  aqueducts  were  constructed  of  stone 
where  wood  was  intended;  bearing  piles  were  found  necessary 
in  the  foundations  of  locks  and  aqueducts;  and  waste-weirs,  for 
which  provision  had  not  been  made,  were  added.  The  greatest 
source  of  unforeseen  expense  was  found  in  hard  excavation,  for 
which   additional   payments   were   allowed   to   the   contractors. 

**A83embly  Journal,  1820,  p.  516. 
"W.  p.  671. 
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Although  the  precaution  had  been  taken  to  determine  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  by  boring  with  augers  prior  to  letting  contracts, 
the  commissioners  gave  the  contractors  verbal  assurances  that 
if  *'the  excavation  was  manifestly  worse  than  it  was  represented 
to  be,  then  they  would  pay  for  the  extra  difficulty  arising  from 
that  cause,  such  sum  as  the  engineer  should  deem  reasonable, 
over  and  above  the  stipulated  prices."*^ 

Another  cause,  which  is  given  as  adding  to  the  cost,  becomes 
very  interesting  in  the  light  of  later  facts.  The  commissioners 
say  of  it :  ^*  The  waterproof  lime,  which  has  been  used,  during 
the  past  season,  for  the  most  of  the  mason  work  done  on  the 
canal,  has  contributed  to  swell  our  disbursements  beyond  our 
original  estimates.  This  material  has  been  discovered  in  the 
progress  of  our  exertions;  and  it  will  doubtless  hereafter  be  con- 
sidert^d  as  an  article  of  prime  necessity,  throughout  our  countryi 
for  all  hydraulic  masonry."** 

Canva.ss  White,  an  engineer  on  the  work,  was  instrumental 
in  making  the  discovery  of  this  lime  rock,  and  to  him  belongs  the 
honor  of  producing  the  first  hydraulic  cement  in  America.  The 
discovery  came  about  in  this  manner : 

"The  first  works  of  masonry  on  the  Erie  Canal,  were  con- 
tracted to  be  done  with  common  quicklime.  Mr.  Mason  Harris, 
and  Mr. Livingston,  of  Sullivan,  Madison  county,  en- 
tered into  a  contract  to  furnish  a  quantity  of  this  lime  for  the 
construction  of  culverts,  aqueducts,  &c.,  on  the  middle  section 
of  the  canal,  between  Rome  and  Salina.  Tbey  burned  a  large 
kiln  and  commenced  the  delivery  of  it.  The  purchasers,  upon 
trial,  found  that  it  would  not  slack;  all  were  greatly  surprised 
who  heard  of  the  facts,  and  wondered  at  the  singularity.  The 
circumstance  became  common  talk  among  all  classes,  in  any  way 
engaged  in  canal  matters,  and  finally  became  known  to  the 
engineers,  of  whom  Canvass  White  was  one,  and  Judge  Wright 
another,  who  took  an  interest  in  the  affair.  The  article  was 
examined,  and  the  ledge  from  whence  it  was  taken.  Dr.  Barto, 
a  scientific  gentleman  from  Herkimer  County,  was  called  upon 
to  make  experiments,  to  prove  what  this  new  substance  should 
be.    He  came  on,  took  some  of  the  rough  stone,  and  in  the  trip 

^Assembly  Journal,  1820,  p.  453. 
••Zd.  pp.  454-455. 
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hammer  shop  of  John  6.  Yates,  at  Ghittenango,  burned  a  par- 
cel, pulverized  it  in  a  mortar,  and  in  Elisha  Carey's  bar- 
room (the  present  Polytechny),  in  the  presence  of  Messrs. 
Wright,  White  and  several  others,  mixed  it  with  sand,  rolled  a 
ball  of  \t,  and  placed  it  in  a  bucket  of  watei*  for  the  night.  In 
the  morning  it  had  set,  was  solid  enough  to  roll  across  the  floor, 
and  by  Dr.  Barto  pronounced  cement,  not  inferior  to  the  Roman 
of  Puteoli,  or  the  Dutch  Tarras  of  the  Rhine.  Mr.  White  had 
recently  returned  from  England,  where  he  had  been  to  examine 
bridges,  canals,  aqueducts,  culverts,  &c.,  of  that  country,  and 
the  materials  of  which  they  were  made. 

"At  considerable  expense,  and  by  repeated  experiments,  he 
found  this-  to  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  Roman  cement, 
and  he  sought  for  and  obtained  a  patent  right  of  the  United 
States  for  this  discovery.  .  .  .  Mr.  White  devoted  consider- 
able time  and  money  in  making  experiments,  and  in  introducing 
this  cement,  amidst  the  doubts  and  fears  which  essentially 
operated  against  the  general  use  of  it.  It  was  at  first  used  with 
great  reluctance  and  caution;  commissioners,  builders  and  par- 
ticularly masons,  were  entirely  opposed  to  its  use."*^ 

Benjamin  Wright  says:  "The  canal  commissioners  made  no 
provision  for  the  importation  of  cement.  They  appeared  to 
think,  that  common  quick  lime  would  do  for  the  work,  although 
I  suggested  to  them,  in  writing,  in  1818,  the  propriety  of  making 
provision  for  cement,  against  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1819,  either  by  impoTtiner  Tarras  or  Roman  cement.  ...  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  discovery  of  hydraulic 
cement  by  Mr.  White,  has  been  of  in<^alculable  benefit  to  the 
State,  and  that  it  is  a  discovery  which  ought,  in  justice,  to  be 
handsomely  remunerated.''** 

John  B.  Jervis  says  of  Mr.  White:  "I  well  recollect  his  dili- 
gent examination  of  the  stone  quarries,  and  his  experiments 
during  his  search  for  suitable  material."" 

At  first,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  importing  cement,  and 
because  of  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  new  American  product, 

•'History  of  Onondaga  County,  entitled  Onondaga  or  Reminiscences  of 
Earlier  and  Later  Times,  by  Joshua  V.  H.  Clark,  Vol.  11.,  p.  64.  (Syracuse, 
1849.) 

^Assembly  Journal,  1824,  pp.  1007-1008. 

^Facts  and  Circumstances  in  the  Life  of  John  B,  Jervis,  by  himself,  Never 
published,  manuflcript  in  Jervis  Library,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
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the  structures  were  built  with  common  lime  mortar,  but  these 
works  soon  failed  and  required  extensive  repairs  or  rebuilding. 
After  the  merits  of  the  the  new  cement  were  recognized,  it  was 
universally  used  in  the  construction  of  the  canal,  and  was  ex- 
ported from  the  state  in  large  quantities.  Under  a  promise 
from  the  canal  commissioners  that  a  just  compensation  would 
be  allowed,  Mr.  White  allowed  the  general  use  of  this  cement, 
but  finally,  after  vainly  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise, 
he  brought  suit  against  one  of  the  manufacturers  and  obtained 
judgment.  Tlien  a  petition  for  relief  having  been  received  by 
the  Legislature  from  this  manufacturer,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  appropriate  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  as  compensation 
to  Mr.  White  for  the  benefits  derived  from  his  discovery,  and 
this  measure  had  the  approval  of  the  Governor  and  canal  com- 
missioners. However,  this  attempt  failed,  although  it  was  esti- 
mated that  at  least  five  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  the  cement 
had  been  used  in  the  building  of  the  canal,  and  the  contractors 
were  liable  to  judgments  aggregating  sixty  thousand  dollars,  if 
suits  were  brought  against  them. 

The  commissioners  also  stated  in  their  report  that  on  the 
middle  section,  the  inside  slope  of  the  banks  had  generally  been 
one  foot  rise  to  eighteen  inches  horizontal  base,  but  that  they 
had  determined  to  use  a  flatter  slope  in  the  future. 

The  laws  of  1820  in  regard  to  canals  related  chiefly  to  their 
government;  the  rights  and  conduct  of  boatmen  and  the  general 
public  were  prescribed;  the  duty  of  collectors  defined,  and  the 
canal  commissioners  empowered  to  establish  rates  of  toll  and 
to  make  regulations. 

The  subject  of  collecting  the  tax  on  lands  lying  within  twenty- 
five  miles  of  the  canals  was  again  discussed  by  the  Legislature 
of  1820,  but  the  Assembly  committee  reported  against  it,  and 
the  matter  was  allowed  to  rest  where  the  law  of  the  previous 
year  had  left  it,  and  the  collection  of  this  tax  was  never  made. 

Following  the  completion  of  the  middle  section,  which  included 
a  lateral  cut  to  Salina  from  S\Tacuse,  a  memorable  celebration 
occurred  in  Syracuse  on  July  4,  1820,  in  honor  of  the  completion 
of  the  task,  the  date  bein^  exactly  three  years  from  the  time 
of  commencing  the  work.  Arrangements  of  an  extensive  nature 
had  been  made  for  the  event,  and  on  the  morning  of  Independence 
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Daj  large  delegations  from  the  counties  of  Genesee,  Cayuga, 
Onondaga,  Madison,  Oneida  and  Ontario,  assembled  in  that  city 
at  the  basin  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Salina  side-cut  with 
the  Erie  canal.  Many  of  the  people  arrived  in  boats,  which  came 
on  the  canal,  and  altogether  seventy-three  boats  of  various  sizes, 
with  gay  decorations,  were  present  at  the  festivities,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fleet  being  enhanced  by  the  display  of  handsome 
banners  in  the  hand«  of  those  aboard  the  vessels. 

One  of  the  boats  was  the  "Oneida  Chief,"  which  conveyed 
Governor  Clinton,  Attorney-General  Oakley,  Speaker  Spencer  of 
the  Assembly,  Myron  Holley,  one  of  the  canal  commissioners, 
and  many  other  distinguished  gentlemen  from  different  parts* 
of  the  state.  The  crowd,  which  numbered  several  thousands, 
listened  to  a  pertinent  address  by  Samuel  M.  Hopkins  of 
Genesee  county,  after  which  the  boats  formed  in  line  and  the 
procession  moved  down  the  lateral  canal  to  the  basin  at  Salina. 
At  this  place  the  ufiual  festivities  incident  to  great  and  joyous 
public  occasions  concluded  the  celebration. 

As  the  time  approached  for  interfering  with  the  works  of  the 
Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company,  the  necessary  steps 
were  taken  for  acquiring  the  rights  of  that  company.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  act  of  April 
8,  1811,  had  been  directed  to  ascertain  the  terms  on  which  these 
rights  would  be  surrendered  to  the  people  of  the  State,  and 
had  reported  that  the  demand  of  the  company  for  $190,000  for 
its  shares,  exclusive  of  the  350  shares  held  by  the  State,  was 
deemed  excessive.  An  act  passed  June  19,  1812,  empowered  the 
commissioners  to  purchase  the  rights  of  the  company,  but  the 
authority  was  so  conditioned  as  to  render  it  inoperative. 

Now  as  the  progress  of  construction  would  pi'event  further  use 
of  the  company's  works,  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  April  15, 
1817,  were  carried  out  by  the  appointment  of  appraisers  by  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  On  October  2,  1820,  the  transac- 
tions were  closed  by  the  acceptance,  on  the  part  of  the  company, 
of  191,616,  the  amount  of  damages  awarded  by  this  board  of  ap- 
praisers. Thus  ended  the  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Com- 
pany^ — the  hope  of  the  early  dreamers,  who  saw  the  great  possi- 
bilities of  the  western  country,  and  who,  like  their  brothers  of 
all  ages,  have  been  called!  impractical  and  visionary,  because 
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they  lived  in  advance  of  their  time.  But  their  wildest  dreams 
did  not  attain  to  the  canal  which  now,  after  the  lapse  of  little 
more  than  a  century,  is  about  to  follow  the  course  of  the  old 
company's  navigation — up  the  Mohawk,  down  Wood  creek,  across 
Oneida  lake,  down  Oneida  river,  then  branching  and  going  up 
the  Seneca  and  down  the  Oswego  to  Lake  Ontario. 

During  the  year  1820  work  on  the  canal  was  carried  on  with 
greater  economy  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  number  of  re- 
sponsible contractors  bidding  for  work  had  increased,  while  the 
price  of  labor  had  been  reduced.  The  work  of  opening  both  the 
eastern  and  western  sections  was  pushed  forward  under  con- 
tracts reduced  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent. 

Two  new  and  more  detailed  surveys,  other  than  those  of 
Messrs.  Geddes  and  Peacock,  were  made  to  determine  whether 
the  northern  or  southern  route  between  the  Genesee  river  and 
Lake  Erie  would  be  the  better.  The  southern  route  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  several  miles  shorter,  of  requiring  less  expendi- 
ture in  construction,  and  of  passing  through  those  western  settle- 
ments established  by  the  Holland  Land  Company.  As  this  com- 
pany had  given  such  a  large  tract  of  land  in  support  of  the 
canal,  the  commissioners  endeavored  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  please  the  company.  But  when  these  new  surveys  had 
been  completed  and  the  quantity  of  water  available  for  feeders 
had  been  estimated,  the  southern  line  was  deemed  impracticable. 
The  summit  of  this  route  was  found  to  be  seventy-five  feet  above 
the  surface  of  Lake  Erie,  so  that  not  only  would  the  canal  be 
deprived  of  this  inexhaustible  source  as  a  feeder,  but  the  supply 
from  any  intermediate  creeks  or  watercourses  was  considered 
as  entirely  inadequate  to  furnish  the  volume  of  water  necessary 
to  overcome  the  leakage  in  embankments  and  the  loss  from  the 
use  of  so  many  additional  locks  as  this  line  required.  This  route 
was  accordingly  abandoned  and  the  northern  line  adopted,  which 
nowhere  rose  above  the  level  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  attention  of  the  canal  commissioners  was,  therefore,  es- 
pecially directed  to  the  northern  route,  and  they  appointed  David 
Thomas,  as  engineer,  to  make  surveys  of  this  line.  The  results 
of  his  examinations  were  gratifying  to  the  commissioners  and 
confirmed  tlieir  former  favorable  impressions  of  this  line.  Mr. 
Thomas'  survey  extended  from  the  Genesee  river  to  Tonawanda 
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creek,  a  distance  of  about  seventy-two  miles,  including  the  deep 
cutting  through  the  mountain  ridge.  Throughout  the  survey,  the 
face  of  the  country,  the  nature  of  the  earth  to  be  excavated  and 
the  character  of  the  streams  to  be  passed  were  so  well  understood 
as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  line  to  be  speedily  prepared  for  the 
contractor. 

In  this  year,  1820,  from  the  Genesee  river  easterly  there  were 
fifty-one  and  a  quarter  miles  of-  canal  either  completed  or  under 
contract  including  the  whole  distance  from  that  river  to  Mon- 
tezuma, with  the  exception  of  about  nine  miles.  Hiis  distance 
had  not  yet  been  placed  in  a  condition  to  be  opened,  because  the 
appropriations  would  not  warrant  the  letting  of  contracts  for  the 
whole  distance  between  Rochester  and  Montezuma,  and  because 
there  already  extended  from  near  one  end  of  these  nine  miles  to 
the  other,  a  circuitous  and  imiperfect  navigation  bj"  means  of  the 
Oanandaigua  outlet  and  the  Seneca  river.  This  work  was  placed 
under  contract  in  1821,  ample  appropriations  having  been  made 
by  the  L^slature  of  that  year. 

In  these  fifty-one  and  a  quarter  miles  of  canal,  two  important 
deviations  were  made  from  the  route  traced  in  1816,  both  being 
considered  improvements  over  the  original  suggestions.  One  of 
them  consisted  of  a  new  method  of  crossing  the  valley  of  the 
Irondequoit  creek.  In  place  of  the  original  line,  which  would 
require  an  embankment  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  and  sixty-five 
feet  high  from  the  bottom  of  the  \'alley,  it  was  found  that  by 
carrying  the  line  a  short  distance  further  north,  this  great  em- 
bankment could  be  divided  into  two  parts,  which  together  would 
not  contain  more  cubic  yards  than  the  one  on  the  first  route. 
This  division  was  deemed  prudent  because  tlie  soil,  being  chiefly 
sand  and  gravel,  was  not  well  adapted  for  embankments,  and 
hence  the  canal  commissioner  adopted  the  new  line.  However, 
they  again  changed  the  plan,  concluding  to  substitute  an  aqueduct 
of  wood  in  place  of  the  larger  of  the  two  embankments,  the  change 
being  made  in  the  interest  of  economy.  Before  work  was  begun 
on  this  aqueduct  another  change  of  plan  was  made,  as  will  be 
seen  later.  The  other  alteration  consisted  in  carrying  the  line 
on  the  south  side  of  Mud  creek,  from  a  point  west  of  Palmyra 
to  a  point  west  of  Lyons,  the  distance  between  these  two  points 
being  about  fourteen  miles.    The  line,  as  explored  in  1816,  was 
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on  tiie  north  side  of  this  creek,  but  the  change  was  recommended, 
because  the  new  route  would  be  less  expensive  and  would  pass 
through  earth  more  suitable  for  insuring  the  canal  against  in- 
jurious accidents  when  filled  with  water,  and  also  would  shorten 
the  length  of  the  canal  by  about  two  and  a  half  miles.  The  new 
route  was  examined  and  found  practicable  by  Nathan  S.  Roberts. 
Mr.  Oeddes,  who  surveyed  the  western  section  in  1816,  at  that 
time  had  suggested  the  propriety  of  examining  this  new  route. 

The  canal  commissioners  had  no  dpubt  of  an  abundant  and  per- 
manent supply  of  water  from  Lake  Erie,  as  the  canal  descended 
to  the  eastward  until  it  reached  the  Seneca  river.  But  as  a  pre- 
cautionary measure,  they  planned  to  construct  the  canal  between 
the  locks  at  the  mountain  ridge  and  the  Genesee  river,  with  a 
descent  towards  the  east  of  one  inch  in  every  mile.  This  would 
save  the  expense  of  at  least  one  lock  and  would  permit  a  current 
towards  the  east  so  as  to  require  but  little  water  from  the  Genesee 
river;  and  it  was  believed  that  this  necessity  could  be  still  further 
reduced,  if  expedient,  by  a  feeder  from  the  Irondequoit  creek. 
It  had  been  supposed  that  this  creek  could  not  be  drawn  upon  for 
the  canal,  but  an  examination  by  David  S.  Bates,  resident  engi- 
neer, showed  that  the  waters  of  this  stream  could  be  taken  into 
the  Erie  at  Pittsford.  Further  examination  showed  that  a  suffi- 
cient supply  could  be  obtained  from  the  Oanandaigua  lake.  Mud 
creek  and  several  other  sources  for  all  the  demands  of  the  canal, 
if  the  river  failed. 

On  the  ninety-six  miles  of  the  middle  section,  which  had  been 
completed,  navigation  began  in  May,  1820,  and  from  then  until 
the  close  of  the  season  $5,244.34  had  been  collected  in  tolls.  In 
addition  to  this  amount  |450.56  was  collected  at  the  Little  falls 
of  the  Mohawk,  after  the  rights  of  the  Western  Inland  Lock 
Navigation  Company  were  transferred  to  the  State.  This  toll 
was  charged  from  Rome  to  the  lower  lock  at  the  falls.  The  fol- 
lowing list  of  the  rates  of  toll  is  of  interest  as  showing  the 
amounts  charged  when  the  canal  was  first  opened  and  as  indi- 
cating the  staple  articles  of  commerce  at  that  time: 

"Salt,  5  mills,  per  ton,  per  mile,  (7  barrels  of  5  bushels,  each,  or 
40  bushels  in  bulk,  being  a  ton). 

''  Gypsum,  5  mills  per  ton,  per  mile. 
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*  ^  Flour,  meal,  and  all  kinds  of  grain,  salted  provision,  pot  and 
pearl  ashes,  one  cent,  per  ton,  per  mile. 

"  Merchandise,  two  cents  per  ton,  per  mile, 

^'  Timber,  squared  and  round,  five  mills^  per  thousand  solid  feet^ 
per  mile. 

"Boards,  plank,  and  scantling,  reduced  to  inch  measure,  and 
all  siding,  lath,  and  other  sawed  stuff,  less  than  one  inch  thick^ 
o  mills,  per  thousand  feet,  per  mile. 

"  Shingles,  one  mill,  per  thousand,  per  mile. 

"Brick,  sand,  lime,  iron-ore,  and  stone,  5  mills,  per  ton,  per 
mile. 

"  Bails  and  posts  for  fencing,  two  cents  per  thousand,  per  mile. 

"  Wood,  for  fuel,  one  cent,  per  cord,  per  mile. 

"  All  fuel  to  be  used,  in  the  manufacture  of  salt,  to  pass  free. 

"  Boats  made  and  used  chiefly  for  the  transportation  of  prop- 
erty, on  each  ton  of  their  capacity,  one  mill  per  mile. 

"Boats  made  and  used  chiefly  for  the  carriage  of  persons,  6 
cents,  per  mile,  of  their  passage. 

"  Staves  and  heading,  for  pipes,  one  cent,  per  thousand,  per 
mile. 

"  Staves  and  heading,  for  hogshead,  7  mills,  per  thousand,  per 
mile. 

"  Staves  and  heading,  for  barrels  or  less,  5  mills,  per  thousand, 
I)er  mile. 

"All  articles  not  enumerated,  one  cent,  per  ton,  per  mile."*** 

The  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  this  section  had  been 
excessive,  the  embankments,  being  new,  had  settled  and  broken, 
making  the  repair  accounts  larger. 

The  previous  year  marked  the  beginning  of  construction  work 
on  the  eastern  section  and  a  portion  of  the  line  eastward  from 
Utica  for  thirty  miles  was  at  the  close  of  1820  nearly  completed. 
Eight  miles  had  been  connected  with  the  Rome  level  and  was  ready 
to  be  filled  with  water.  Excellent  progress  had  been  made  on 
the  remaining  twenty-two  miles  and  also  on  the  western  section, 
where  the  greatest  diflBculties  in  excavation  were  experienced. 
From  Utica  to  Minden  there  was  a  fall  of  one  hundred  and  five 
feet,  which  was  to  be  descended  by  thirteen  locks.    During  the 

^A89embly  Journal,  1821,  p.  871.    Canal  Commissioners'  Report. 
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year  the  contracts  for  building  these  structures  were  let  and 
the  necessary  building  materials  placed  at  the  points  where  these 
were  to  be  constructed. 

In  the  following  year,  1821,  the  law-makers  were  aware  of  the 
fact  that  great  advantages  were  offered  in  the  cheapness  and 
abundance  of  labor  and  in  the  low  rate  at  which  money  could 
be  obtained  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  work.  Therefore, 
they  enacted  chapter  36,  which  empowered  the  commissioners 
of  the  canal  fund,  in  addition  to  loans  already  authorized  by  law, 
to  borrow  one  million  dollars  and  also  the  same  amount  in  the 
year  1822  to  defray  the  cost  of  construction  work,  a  portion  of 
the  money  to  be  also  applied  towards  the  work  on  the  Champlain. 

Early  in  1821  a  contract  was  let  for  building  a  culvert  to  carry 
the  Irondequoit  creek  under  the  canal,  and  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  October.  As  originally  planned  in  1820  the  valley  was 
to  be  crossed  on  a  wooden  aqueduct,  but  it  was  feared  that  the 
winds  might  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  such  a  structure,  and 
consequently  a  new  method  was  adopted.  The  culvert  was  a 
structure  of  very  substantial  masonry;  it  was  supported  by  piles, 
had  a  semi-circular  arch  of  twenty-six  feet  span  and  extended 
under  the  embankment,  at  right  angles  with  the  canal,  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  feet.  Much  diflSculty  was  experienced  in 
preparing  the  foundation  because  of  the  quicksand  encountered, 
and  in  order  to  sustain  the  enormous  weight  of  the  stone  arch, 
and  the  embankment  resting  upon  it,  more  than  nine  hundred 
piles  were  driven,  each  about  a  foot  in  diameter  and  from  twelve 
to  twenty  feet  long. 

That  portion  of  the  canal  running  through  the  Cayuga  marshes 
was  found  to  be  far  more  difficult  of  construction  than  had  been 
anticipated.  Quicksands  were  encountered,  frequent  rains  drove 
the  contractors  from  their  work  and  illness  broke  out  among  the 
laborers,  making  it  extremely  hard  to  obtain  men  enough  to  make 
satisfactory  progress.  But  when  winter  approached  the  work 
was  prosecuted  unremittingly.  Also  in  1821  contracts  were  let 
for  that  portion  of  the  canal  from  the  brow  of  the  mountain 
ridge  in  Niagara  county  to  the  Tonawanda  creek.  Through  the 
ridge  the  canal  required  very  deep  cutting,  most  of  it  through 
solid  rock.  It  was  a  trifle  over  seven  miles  long,  and  the  end 
nearest  the  Genesee  river  was  joined  to  the  level  extending  across 
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that  river  by  five  pairs  of  combined  locks  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
had  a  lift  of  sixty  feet.  At  the  upper  lock  the  excavation  was 
about  thirteen  feet  in  depth,  and  from  here  the  ground  rose  for 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  a  point  where  the  depth  of  excavation  was 
thirty  feet  and  six  inches.  From  here  there  was  a  gradual 
descent  to  the  Tonawanda  creek,  where  the  depth  of  cutting  wair 
about  twelve  feet.  This  depth  of  excavation  would  give  the 
canal  four  feet  of  water  when  Lake  Erie  was  at  its  lowest  point. 

In  June  of  this  year,  contracts  were  let  for  building  a  feeder 
from  the  Genesee  river.  It  was  to  be  two  miles  long,  being 
located  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  having  a  width  at 
water-surface  of  twentj-six  feet,  with  a  three-foot  depth  of  water 
An  aqueduct  was  also  contracted  for,  to  be  built  across  the 
same  river. 

On  the  middle  section  in  1821  navigation  was  interrupted  for 
a  short  time  only,  and  the  total  amount  of  tolls  collected  was 
123,001.63,  a  portion  of  this  revenue  also  being  derived  from 
the  old  canal  at  Rome.  During  this  season  work  on  the  eastern 
section  had  been  greatly  extended  and  contracts  entered  into 
for  its  entire  completion  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Hudson. 
Navigation  had  been  opened  between  Utica  and  Little  Falls 
and  from  the  latter  place  to  Schenectady  much  of  the  excava- 
tion was  completed.  In  order  to  accommodate  the  public  a 
wooden  lock  was  constructed  at  German  Flats,  which  connected 
the  Erie  canal  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Mohawk,  thus 
affording  an  uninterrupted  boat  navigation  from  Schenectady 
to  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes. 

The  location  of  the  canal  between  Little  Falls  and  the  Hudson 
caused  the  engineers  and  commissioners  much  solicitude.  The 
engineers,  Wright  and  White,  made  repeated  investigations  to 
discover  some  route  other  than  that  along  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk.  As  their  effortn  were  unavailing  the  commissioners 
were  forced  to  adopt  a  line  through  this  valley  until  the  Cohoes 
falls  were  reached.  Beyond  the  falls  the  canal  bore  to  the 
south  and  conforming  to  the  gradual  descent  of  the  ground,  took 
a  direct  course  to  Albany  where  the  junction  with  the  Hudson 
was  made,  as  well  as  another  connection  with  this  river  opposite 
the  City  of  Troy.  The  principal  difficulties  of  construction 
through  this  valley  occurred  in  the  narrow  passes  of  the  Mohawk, 
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where  the  hills  terminated  abruptly  at  the  water's  edge,  render- 
ing it  necessary  to  build  the  canal  wholly  in  the  river  or  partly 
in  the  river  and  partly  in  the  bank.  In  either  case,  high  em- 
bankments were  needed  to  carry  the  canal  above  the  floods,  and 
these  embankments  had  their  bases  in  the  river  and  required 
a  covering  of  stone.  The  magnitude  of  these  embankments,  the 
quantity  of  stone  required  to  protect  them,  the  difficulty  of 
excavation,  which  frequently  was  of  rock,  rendered  these  sec- 
tions the  most  expensive  of  the  whole  undertaking. 

Between  Schenectady  and  Cohoes  falls  these  obstacles  were 
so  great  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  that  it  was  finally  decided 
to  cross  to  the  north  side  and,  after  psissing  the  most  difficult 
places,  to  recross  the  river.  Afler  vainly  trying  to  suitably 
locate  the  canal  on  the  south  side,  Canvass  White  decided  to 
try  a  line  along  the  other  side,  and  finding  this  much  more 
favorable  he  recommended  croesing\  the  river  twice,  Benjamin 
Wright  and  James  Geddes,  the  two  senior  engineers,  after  care- 
fully examining  the  situation,  corroborated  Mr.  White's  opinion. 
Acconlingly  aqueducts  were  built,  one  at  a  place  known  as 
Alexander's  Mills,  about  four  miles  below  Schenectady,  and  the 
other  at  the  locality  called  Fonda's  Ferry,  about  four  miles 
above  Cohoes.  The  portion  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  be- 
tween these  aqueducts  was  about  twelve  miles  long.  The  esti- 
mates of  cost  of  the  two  routes  showed  the  economy  of  con- 
structing the  canal  for  a  distance  on  the  north  sida  They 
were  as  follows:  south  route,  |279,949.09;  north  route,  including 
the  two  aqueducts,  |204,1 78.18;  balance  in  favor  of  the  latter 
metho.d,  |75  J70.91. 

While  the  Legislature  was  in  session  in  1882,  an  act  (chapter 
274)  was  passed,  regulating  the  speed  of  boats  on  the  canals. 
The  matter  was  embodied  in  section  4,  and  reads:  **  No  hoot 
or  craft,  or  floating  timber  or  lumber,  shall  move  on  either  the 
Erie  or  Champlain  canals,  faster  than  at  the  rate  of  four  miles 
per  hour,  without  permission  in  writing,  and  signed  by  a  ms\- 
jority  of  the  canal  commissioners."  The  penalty  for  each  oflfense 
was  to  be  ten  dollars. 

In  1822,  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  canal  were  open 
to  navigation.  Contracts  for  constructing  a  tow-path  along  Tona- 
wanda  creek  were  let,  and  also  for  building  a  dam  at  its  mouth. 
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The  work  of  excavating  in  the  rock  cut  at  the  mountain  ridge 
proved  to  be  more  difficult  than  was  at  first  expected,  owing  to 
the  shelly  condition  of  the  rock  and  the  slight  effect  of  powder 
upon  it.  As  the  work  progressed  so  slowly  here,  and  as  com- 
plaint had  been  made  that  the  excavation  could  not  be  done  at 
contract  prices,  the  commissioners  determined  to  adopt  a  new 
method.  The  work  was  divided  into  smaller  sections;  the  former 
contractors  were  retained  but  were  required  to  employ  as  many 
laborers  as  the  commissioners  demanded;  an  assistant  engineer 
was  placed  on  the  work  to  inspect  the  whole  course  of  operations 
and  to  keep  an  account  of  all  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  work,  and  the  contractors  were  paid 
reasonable  prices  according  to  the  engineer's  accounting.  Under 
this  plan  good  progress  was  made  and  with  little  more  expense. 

Some  trouble  was  experienced  in  building  the  Genesee  river 
aqueduct  on  account  of  the  smooth,  sloping  surface  of  the  rock 
upon  which  the  foundations  of  the  piers  rested.  The  flrsft  pier, 
which  had  been  partly  built  on  this  rock,  was  carried  away  by 
the  swift  current  in  the  river  and  those  built  thereafter  were  sunk 
into  the  rock  six  inches. 

During  this  entire  season  the  middle  section  was  open  to 
navigation  and  a  larger  amount  of  tolls  collected  than  in  the 
farmer  years.  The  construction  of  the  eastern  section  was  being 
pushed  forward  rapidly,  as  it  was  expedient  to  obtain  all  the 
revenue  possible  from  tolls  so  as  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  canal 
debt.  In  November  water  was  admitted  to  that  portion  between 
Little  Falls  and  Schenectady  without  any  serious  breaches  or 
leaks  following.  Shortly  afterward  navigation  beyond  a  place 
knoT\Ti  as  the  "Nose-'  was  suspended  during  the  construction 
of  a  feeder  from  the  Paper  Mill  creek,  and  while  the  lining 
of  the  canal  between  the  "  Nose  "  and  Schenectady  was  in  prog- 
ress. Work  between  the  latter  city  and  Albany  was  being  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted,  five  of  the  locks  being  completed  and  exca- 
vations on  the  others  finished. 

At  Schenectady  a  change  of  location  had  been  made  after 
the  canal  had  been  partly  constructed.  Mr.  Jervis'  description 
of  the  change  discloses  an  interesting  bit  of  local  contention. 
He  says:  "Schenectady  is  built  upon  a  tongue  of  land  that 
projects  from  the  hill  on  the  south  side,  to  the  shore  of  the 
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Mohawk  river.  Abore  this  tongue  of  land,  the  interval  lands 
of  the  Mohawk  extend  about  three  miles,  and  in  most  part 
about  half  a  mile  wide,  terminated  at  the  upper  end  by  the 
hill  that  strikes  the  river.  The  canal  was  locked  down  at  the 
upper  end  of  this  interval  land,  so  as  to  carry  a  cutting  or 
excavation  through  the  central  portion  of  this  interval,  of  one 
to  six  foot  in  depth.  As  this  line  neared  the  city,  it  curved 
off  to  tho  shore  of  tlio  riwr,  and  so  passed  the  tongue  of  land 
between  the  city  and  the  Mohawk  River.  This  made  a  cheap 
line  to  construct.  This  piece  of  canal  was  nearly  constructed 
over  the  interval  land,  and  some  work  was  done  along  the  river 
shore.  This  line  had  been  opposed,  as  being  liable  to  damage 
from  river  floods,  and  as  there  was  a  local  interest  in  the 
location,  the  matter  was  a  good  deal  discussed  among  the  citi- 
zens. One  party  favored  the  location  as  made,  and  another 
contended  for  a  line  through  the  center  of  the  city,  through  the 
elevated  tongue  of  land  above  described. 

"At  that  time  it  was  considered  the  business  of  the  city 
would  center  on  the  canal,  and  hence  the  local  excitement.  One 
party  was  led  by  Governor  Yates,  and  the  other  by  R.  Gevins, 
the  proprietor  and  keeper  of  Gevins  Hotel.  The  commissioners 
and  engineers  were  guests  at  the  hotel,  and  Mr.  Gevins  did  not 
lose  the  opportunity  of  influencing,  so  far  as  he  could  his  guests, 
on  the  question  of  location,  and  was  very  active  in  looking 
after  the  route  through  the  city,  which  would  most  probably 
run  near  his  hotel.  At  this  time  a  heavy  flood  occurred  in  the 
Mohawk  River,  rising  over  the  banks  of  the  canal,  and  gave 
great  force  to  the  objection  that  had  been  raised,  as  to  such 
dangers.  This  so  impressed  the  engineers  that  they  saw  the 
necessity  of  some  change,  either  by  a  new  line,  or  expensive 
guard  banks  to  protect  the  canal  in  time  of  flood.  This  cir- 
cumstance gave  energy  to  the  Gevins  party,  and  though  much 
work  had  been  done,  they  succeeded  in  impressing  on  the  engi- 
neers and  commissioners  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  the  location. 
Mr.  Gevins  was  a  sagacious  man,  and  one  that  could  keep  his 
own  counsel;  and  finally  succeeded  in  inducing  the  engineers 
to  pun  a  new  line  through  the  city,  and  finally  in  getting  the 
canal  authorities  to  vacate  the  river  line,  and  locate  through 
the  central  portion  of  tho  .city.    The  day  after  this  was  done, 
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it  80  happened  that  Gov.  Yates  and  Mr.  Gevins  met  at  the 
halfway  house,  between  Schenectady  and  Albany.  Mr.  Gevins 
said  to  me  that  Governor  Yates  called  him  out  privately,  and 
gave  him  a  severe  reproof  for  the  course  he  had  taken — saying 
'he  (Gevins)  was  an  uneasy  Yankee  and  could  not  be  kept 
still.'  Mr.  Gevins  said  he  took  the  rebuke  very  quietly,  knowing 
the  matter  was  settled. 

"The  plan  this  measure  gave  rise  to,  was  to  take  up  the 
lock  at  the  upper  end  of  this  interval,  and  raise  the  canal  banks 
to  correspond  with  the. new  level.  The  former  excavation  was 
not  filled  up,  leaving  the  water  in  the  canal,  six  feet  extra  depth. 
The  alluvial  land  was  supposed  to  be  water-tight,  but  it  was 
found  afterwards,  after  water  was  let  in,  to  be  full  of  holes, 
like  pipe  stems,  made  by  the  decay  of  aqueous  roots,  and  gave 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  secure  the  banks  against  this  difficulty. 
In  some  cases  long  courses  of  sheet  piling  was  put  in,  but  the 
method  adopted  for  the  most  part,  was  to  line  the  sides  and 
bottom  with  sand  from  the  hill.  It  was  not  until  midsummer 
that  this  section  of  canal  was  so  improved  as  to  hold  water 
for  navigation."*^ 

In  1822  the  canal  commissioners  had  not  yet  decided  upon 
the  location  of  the  western  terminus  of  the  canal,  and  an  intense 
rivalry  existed  between  the  villages  of  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock 
as  to  which  place  should  be  selected.  In  this  year  the  Legisla- 
ture passed  a  law  (chapter  251)  giving  aid  and  encouragement 
for  harbor  construction,  and  the  citizens  of  both  places  were 
under  the  impression  that  this  course  was  taken  in  order  to 
determine  which  village  could  provide  the  most  advantageous 
port,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  commissioners  would  be 
governed  accordingly.  Consequently  there  was  some  vigorous 
harbor-building  and  an  unremitting  warfare  wa^  maintained. 
The  newspapers  were  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  and  championed 
the  cause  of  their  respective  villages,  each  side  claiming  superior 
advantages  for  a  xwrt. 

At  this  time  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter,  (who  in  1810  had  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  Congress  for  building  canals,  and  had  been  a 
canal  commissioner  from  1810  to  1816)  and  other  residents  of 

'^Facts  and  Oiroumstances  in  the  Life  of  John  B*  Jervie,  &y  Mmaelf,  Manu- 
Kript  in  JeiTi9  Libraryi  }^me«  N*  Y. 
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Black  Bock  proposed  to  construct  a  pier,  and  in  June  the  canal 
commissioners  adopted  a  resolution,  stating  that  if  these  people 
were  successful  in  constructing  a  certain  portion  of  this  pier 
by  a  given  time  and  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  they  (the  com- 
missioners) would  either  construct  the  canal  basin  desired,  or 
else  recommend  that  the  Btate  reimburse  the  individuals  for 
the  amount  expended.  This  action  of  the  commissioners  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  the  Black  Bock  Harbor  Company,  which 
built  what  was  called  an  "  Experiment  Pier."  These  proceedings 
incited  the  Buffalo  people  to  renewed  energy;  they  made  numer- 
ous claims  that  the  pier  would  be  destroyed  by  the  first  run 
of  ice. 

The  canal  commissioners  gave  a  hearing  in  Buffalo,  in  the 
summer  of  1822,  relative  to  the  location  of  the  terminus.  De 
Witt  Clinton,  as  chairman  of  the  board,  presided  and  associated 
with  him  were  Messrs.  Van  Bensselaer,  Seymour,  Holley  and 
Young,  Gen.  Peter  B.  Porter  was  the  spokesman  for  Black 
Bock,  and  Samuel  Wilkeson  represented  Buffalo.  Both  men 
had  the  welfare  of  their  respective  villages  at  heart  and  with 
all  the  ability  they  possessed  each  advocated  the  merits  of  his 
own  town  as  a  canal  terminus.  The  outcome  of  the  meeting 
was  the  selection  of  Buffalo,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the 
water  could  be  taken  out  of  the  lake  at  a  higher  elevation  than 
from  the  river  at  Black  Bock,  thus  saving  a  large  amount  of 
excavation   along  the  whole  Lake  Erie  level. 

But  the  decision  of  the  commissioners  did  not  end  the  contro- 
versy. In  the  spring  of  1823,  the  predictions  of  the  Buffalonians 
that  the  pier  at  Black  Bock  would  not  withstand  the  ice,  did 
not  prove  true  and  this  fact  led  some  of  the  commissioners 
to  favor  further  improvement  at  this  point.  Consequently  tlie 
war  of  words  continued  with  greater  activity.  But  the  ques- 
tion of  Buffalo  as  the  canal  terminus  was  definitely  settled  in 
the  official  announcement  made  by  the  canal  commissioners 
in  their  annual  report  for  1823. 

There  was  a  most  interesting  feature  of  the  contest  between 
Buffalo  and  Black  Bock  during  the  year  1823  and  it  plainly 
showed  to  what  extremity  either  place  manifested  a  willingness 
to  go  in  order  to  gain  a  victory.  In  Buffalo  there  was  much 
alarm  because  it  was  believed  that  the  commissioners  had  deter- 
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mined  upon  Black  Rock  for  the  terminus,  and  the  citizens  of 
the  former  place  circulated  a  subscription  paper  headed  with 
the  following : 

"Whereas,  The  late  decision  of  the  Canal  Commissioners, 
terminating  the  canal  at  Black  Bock,  upon  the  plan  proposed 
by  Peter  B.  Porter,  will  be  injurious  to  the  commerce  of  Bufifalo 
and,  in  a  great  measure,  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  the  benefits 
of  the  canal — in  order,  therefore,  to  open  an  uninterrupted  canal 
navigation  upon  the  margin  of  the  Niagara  river,  on  the  plan 
proposed  by  David  Thomas,*  from  the  point  where  the  line 
established  by  him  will  intersect  Porter's  basin,  to  the  point 
where  it  is  proposed  to  dam  the  arm  of  said  river  to  Squaw 
Island,  the  undersigned  agree  to  pay  to  Henry  B.  Lyman,  the 
sums  annexed  to  their  respective  names  to  be  for  that  purpose 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  to  be  appointed 
by  the  subscribers."*^*  The  notice  also  stipulated  that  "  no  part, 
however,  of  any  subscription  is  to  be  called  for  until  the  expend- 
iture of  the  whole  shall  be  authorized  by  the  canal  commis- 
sioners, upon  the  plans  herein  proposed."  The  amount  sub- 
scribed was  111,415  and  in  addition  to  this  amount  a  half  acre 
of  land  was  donated  by  one  resident. 

With  the  location  of  the  terminus  permanently  setrled,  there 
followed  a  marvelous  growth  of  the  City  of  Buffalo.  Previously 
Black  Bock  had  eclipsed  the  former  place  in  growth,  but  that 
village  reached  its  most  prosperous  period  with  the  completion 
of  the  harbor  improvements.  The  pier  was  gradually  destroyed, 
most  of  the  structure  being  carried  away  by  a  freshet  in  May, 
1826,  which  precluded  all  hope  of  the  village  ever  becoming  an 
important  commercial  port. . 

The  new  "Constitution  of  1822"  took  effect  at  the  close  of 
that  year.  Judge  Lincoln,  in  his  Constitutional  History  of  New 
York,  remarks  that  "  the  subject  of  canals  occupies  only  a  small 
space  in  the  Constitution,  but  it  embraced  the  following  propo- 
sitions: Canal  tolls  at  a  rate  not  less  than  that  already  fixed 
by  the  canal  commissioners  were  established  and  continued. 
The  canal  tolls,  the  duties  on  salt,  auction  duties,  and  the  revenue 

*This  plan  waa  Bubfitantially  the  one  finally  adopted  by  the  canal  com- 
missioners. 
■White's  Hittory  of  Erie  County,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  282-283. 
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raised  in  lieu  of  the  steamboat  passenger  tax,  were  inviolably 
appropriated  for  canal  puri)08es,  without  change  of  rate  or  divi- 
Hion  until  all  expanses  and  debts  incident  to  the  construction  of 
the  canals  were  fully  paid.  The  legislature  was  prohibited 
from  selling  or  disposing  of  the  salt  springs,  or  salt  lands,  or 
the  canals."t 

In  commenting  upon  this,  the  first  appearance  of  the  canals 
in  the  Constitution — a  concession  to  their  growing  importance — 
which  was  not  obtained  without  vigorous  opposition  in  the  con- 
vention of  the  previous  year,  which  framed  it,  the  authority 
quoted  says  that  this  was  not  creative  legislation.  The  canal 
was  then  under  construction,  and  the  Legislature  had  already 
provided  funds  for  the  purpose.  It  was  no  part  of  the  scheme 
of  Clinton  and  his  associates  to  resort  to  direct  taxation  for 
the  means  to  build  the  canals.  It  was  believed  that  their  tolls 
would  pay  for  their  construction  and  maintenance.  The  policy 
was  already  firmly  established.  However,  to  place  the  matter 
beyond  peradventure,  and  to  pledge  the  faith  of  the  State  to 
the  maintenance  of  this  policy,  existing  legislation  was  crystal- 
lized in  the  manner  indicated. 

The  Legislabire  of  1823  passed  a  law  (chapter  111)  author- 
izing the  construction  of  a  basin  in  the  City  of  Albany  at  the 
termination  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals. 

In  the  spring  of  1823  there  were  very  heavy  snow  storms  and 
these  were  followed  by  copious  rains  in  the  fall  and  an  early 
winter,  so  that  there  was  only  a  short  season  for  navigation 
and  work  on  the  canal.  The  great  aqueduct  across  the  Genesee 
river  was  completed  during  the  year.  It  was  eight  hundred 
and  two  feet  in  length,  consisted  of  eleven  arches  supported 
by  the  necessary  abutments  and  piers,  was  surmounted  by  strong 
parapet  walls  properly  faced  on  both  sides,  and  protected  on 
the  top  by  a  coping  of  very  large  and  beautiful  limestone.  The 
whole  work  was  laid  in  good  waterproof  lime  and  thoroughly 
grouted.  The  bottom  of  the  trunk  was  built  of  flagstone,  well 
fitted  together  and  bedded  in  thin  mortar,  while  a  substantial 
but  plain  iron  railing  protected  the  outside  of  the  towing-path. 

Considerable  anxiety  had  been  felt  about  the  safety  of  the 
great  embankment  across  the  Irondequoit  valley,  and  on  several 

•^CorufHIutional  History  of  Neu)  York,  Vol.  L,  p.  716. 
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occasions^  fears  were  raised  as  it  was  tiiought  to  be  weakening 
and  about  to  break.  The  alarm  was  caused  by.  the  discovery 
of  some  leaks,  but  a  careful  examination  proved  that  the  fears 
were  groundless. 

During  the  fall  of  1823  quicksands  in  the  Cayuga  marsh  level 
subjected  navigation  at  this  point  to  some  inconvenience.  This 
level  was  connected  without  lock^  with  the  Beneca  river  and 
when  the  river  was  at  its  lowest  point  it  was  impossible  for 
jieavilj  loaded  boats  to  clear  the  bottom  and  the  services  of 
lighters  were  required.  The  canal  commisdioners  concluded  to 
make  further  excavation  if  the  trouble  occurred  again,  and  if 
this  proved  to  be  ineffectual,  the  source  of  complaint  would  be 
remedied  by  the  construction  of  a  lock  with  a  small  lift  which 
would  sustain  the  water  at  an  elevation  suitable  for  navigation 
at  all  times.  This  course  was  subsequently  pursued  in  the  winter 
of  1824-5. 

As  is  told  in  the  chapter  concerning  the  Oswego  canal,  the 
locks  at  Salina  were  completed  in  1823,  the  side-cut  was  extended 
to  Onondaga  lake,  and  the  lake  was  lowered  by  cutting  a  new 
outlet,  thus  permitting  navigation  from  the  Erie  canal  through 
the  lake  to  Seneca  river. 

On  the  Schenectady  level  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  a 
greater  water-supply.  A  dam  was,  therefore,  thrown  across  the 
Mohawk  at  Johnsville,  raising  the  river  high  enough  to  feed  its 
waters  into  the  canal.  While  the  dam  was  in  course  of  con- 
struction the  embankments  near  Schenectady  were  lined  and 
strengthened.  The  dam  was  completed  in  September  and  plenty 
of  water  derived  for  the  purposes  desired. 

The  eastern  section  of  the  Erie  canal  and  the  Champlain 
waterway  were  completed  by  October  1,  1823,  thus  making  a 
continuous  canal  navigation  from  Genesee  river  to  Albany  and 
from  Whitehall,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain,  to  the  latter 
city.  The  Mayor  and  other  oflBcials  of  Albany,  together  with 
several  local  societies,  made  extensive  preparations  to  commemo- 
rate the  completion  of  the  work  and  on  October  8,  imposing 
ceremonies  were  held  in  tliat  city.  New  York  City  was  invited 
to  take  part  and  a  delegation  of  prominent  men  engaged  passage 
from  that  city  on  the  "Chancellor  Livingston"  and  the  "Rich- 
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mond/'  both  of  which  looked  respleBdent  in  decoratioiiB  of  stream- 
ers and  flags.  The  boats  stopped  at  West  Point,  where  the 
party  was  joined  by  several  officers  of  that  post,  the  latter  being 
accompanied  by  the  military  band. 

The  day  for  the  festivities  was  ushered  in  at  Albany  by  the 
roar  of  cannon  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  during  the  early 
hours  the  people  in  large  numbers  were  astir.  The  packet-boat 
"De  Witt  Clinton,"  having  on  board  a  committee,  proceeded 
to  the  junction  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  where  the 
commissioners,  who  were  descending  the  former  canal,  were 
to  be  met  and  escorted  to  Albany.  At  the  appointed  hour  the 
military  and  civic  organizations  formed  a  line  and  marched  to 
the  lock  which  connected  the  Erie  canal  with  the  Hudson  river. 
All  the  available  space  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  was 
thronged  with  people  and  an  immense  crowd  congregated  along 
the  banks  of  the  canal  for  several  miles. 

In  the  presence  of  this  vast  assemblage  the  aquatic  procession, 
with  numerous  boats  in  line  and  all  presenting  a  beautiful  sight 
with  their  gay  decorations,  started  on  its  eventful  journey  to  the 
last  lock,  through  which  these  first  vessels  were  to  descend  into 
the  waters  of  the  Hudson  river.  The  procession  was  headed  by 
the  "  De  Witt  Clinton,"  which  had  on  board  the  man  in  whose 
honor  the  boat  was  named.  Governor  Yates,  the  Mayor  and  other 
officials  of  Albany,  the  canal  commissioners  and  engineeti^,  the 
committees  and  other  citiztns.  The  flotilla  having  arrived  at 
12  o'clock,  the  "  De  Witt  Clinton  "  entered  the  lock,  over  which 
a  triumphal  arch  had  been  erected.  Next  followed  the  laying  of 
the  coping-stone  of  the  structure  with  masonic  ceremonies.  The 
lock-gates  were  then  opened  and  the  "  De  Witt  Clinton  "  was 
allowed  to  descend  into  the  Hudson,  this  operation  being  attended 
by  the  booming  of  artillery  and  deafening  applause  by  the  multi- 
tude. 

After  this  part  of  the  ceremony  the  gentlemen  on  board  the 
canal  boats  disembarked  and  joined  the  procession,  which  moved 
to  the  capitol,  where  a  spacious  pavilion  had  boon  built.  Here 
occurred  a  reception  in  honor  of  the  several  committees  and  dis- 
tinguished guests,  besides  the  delivery  of  a  congratulatory  address 
to  the  canal  commissioners  by  Mayor  Dudley,  on  behalf  of  the 
city,  to  which  De  Witt  Clinton,  aa  president  of  the  board  of 
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commiflBloners^  responided.  William  Bajard^  chairman  of  the 
New  York  committee,  also  conveyed  the  congratulations  of  the 
people  of  that  city  to  the  citizens  of  Albany,  and  reply  was  made 
by  William  James,  of  the  committee  representing  the  Capital  City. 
The  celebration  was  closed  in  the  evening  with  a  sumptuous  ban- 
quet and  a  pyrotechnic  display,  making  that  day  a  memorable  one 
in  the  history  of  Albany. 

In  November,  1823,  there  arrived  in  New  York  a  boat  from 
Hector,  at  the  head  of  Seneca  lake,  which  attracted  considerable  • 
attention.  She  had  come  by  way  of  Seneca  lake  and  Seneca  river, 
through  a  private  company's  locks  at  Waterloo,  from  a  point 
seventy  miles  south  of  the  Erie  canal  and  three  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  New  York.  As  an  indication  of  the  extent  and 
importance  of  the  benefits  that  would  follow  the  opening  of 
canals  into  the  interior,  this  event  was  deemed  worthy  of  notice, 
and  her  owners  and  navigators,  two  farmers  of  Tompkins  county, 
were  given  a  public  entertainment.  As  an  illustration  of  home 
industry  this  boat  was  complete.  Her  owners  were  her  architects 
and  builders ;  her  timbers  and  cargoes  came  from  the  forest  and 
fields  near  where  she  was  built;  her  cre^v  was  composed  of  the 
men  who  had  cultivated  her  cargo;  even  hor  sails  and  rigging  were 
manufactured  by  her  owners,  the  materials  for  them  having  been 
grown  on  their  farms. 

At  the  time  of  beginning  the  construction  of  the  Erie  canal, 
comparatively  little  was  known  of  the  geological  formations 
occuring  in  that  section  of  the  state  through  which  it  was  to 
pass,  except  in  a  general  way.  The  enthusiasm  of  its  friends  led 
one  of  them,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  himself  a  canal  commis- 
sioner at  the  time,  out  of  his  private  liberality  to  provide  for 
the  services  of  an  eminent  geologist,  Amos  Eaton,  who,  with 
assistants,  in  1822  began  a  thorough,  scientific  and  connected 
survey  of  the  rocks  lying  near  the  line  of  the  canal,  this  being 
the  first  extended  investigation  in  the  state,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  in  Albany  and  Rensselaer  counties  by  Prof. 
Eaton  in  1821-2,  under  the  same  patronage,  the  first  in  the 
state.  The  results*  of  this  survey,  which  were  published  in 
1824,  were  of  lasting  value  to  the  cause  of  science,  and  this 

♦Eaton's  Oeological  and  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  Diatriot  adjoining  the 
Erie  Canal,   (1824). 
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report  has  become  classic  in  New  York  geology.  The  dififeren- 
tiation  of  the  various  geological  formations,  as  determined  by 
Prof.  Eaton,  still  has  an  important  value  in  the  classification 
of  the  rocks  of  the  state. 

In  1824  a  portion  of  the  v.estem  section  remained  to  be  finished 
before  the  canal  could  be  navigated  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson 
river.  The  section  from  Brockport  to  Lockport  was  completed 
sufllciontly  to  admit  water,  of  which  the  Irondequoit  and  Oak 
Orchard  creeks  contributed  the  siip[)ly.  The  embankments  were 
porous  and  the  civeka  low,  but  the  canal  was  navigable  from 
Brockport  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ridge.  The  excavations 
at  this  place  had  not  yet  been  completed,  but  the  combined  locks 
at  the  brow  of  this  ridge  were  nearing  completion.  The  canal 
commissioners  announced  this  flight  of  locks  as  being  "of  the 
first  magnitude  on  the  line,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  kind 
in  the  world.  The  superior  style  in  which  it  is  executed — its 
situation  at  the  brow  of  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  about 
seventy-six  feet,  overlooking  a  capacious  natural  basin,  with 
banks  on  each  side  of  an  altitude  of  more  than  one  hundred  feet, 
connected  with  the  deep  rock  excavation,  renders  it  one  of  the 
most  interesting  points  on  the  Erie  canal.""" 

As  told  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  Nathan  S.  Roberts  was  the 
designer  and  builder  of  these  locks.  So  important  were  these 
structures  considered  that  the  attention  of  all  the  engineers  was 
called  to  them.  Although  Mr.  Roberts  attained  to  considerable 
prominence  in  his  subsequent  engineering  career,  he  said  that  the 
proudest  moment  of  his  life  was  when  his  plan  for  these  locks 
was  adopted. 

In  order  to  accurately  ascertain  the  amount  of  freight  with 
which  the  boats  navigating  the  canals  were  loaded,  so  as  to  insure 
the  collection  of  the  full  amount  of  tolls,  two  hydrostatic  locks 
were  built,  one  at  Utica  and  the  other  at  Syracuse.  They  were 
found  to  be  useful,  their  utility  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
with  the  increase  of  business.  Previously  all  articles  had  to  be 
separately  weighed  unless  the  collectors  and  boatmen  could  agree 
in  estimating  the  weight,  and  this  system  caused  much  vexation 
and  led  to  deception  and  fraud.  As  examples  of  the  ingenuity 
developed  before  the  day  of  large  scales,  they  are  interesting  and 

"Canal  Commissioneri'  Beporti  Senate  Journal,  1826|  p.  275. 
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deserve    a    brief-  description.      The    canal    commissioners   thus 
reported  concerning  them : — 

"  These  hydrostatic  locks  are  constructed  with  a  chamber  suffi- 
ciently large  to  receive  any  boat  used  on  the  canals.  The  cham- 
ber is  on  the  same  level  with  the  canal,  and  is  filled  from  it  by  a 
paddle  gate  which  is  fixed  in  a  large  gate.  On  a  level  below  the 
chamber  is  a  receptacle,  into  which,  by  a  gate,  the  chamber  can  be 
emptied,  and  from  this  through  another  gate,  the  water  can  be 
discharged.     .     .     . 

"  When  it  is  designed  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  a  loaded  boat, 
the  chamber  is  first  filled  .  .  .  the  boat  is  moved  from  the 
canal  into  the  chamber,  and  the  gates  closed  behind  it.  The  depth 
of  the  water  in  the  chamber  is  then  carefully  ascertained  .  .  . 
and  the  cubic  contents  of  the  water,  with  the  boat  floating  in  it, 
is  at  on<;e  obtained  from  a  table  constructed  for  the  purpose 
•     •     • 

"The  water  is  then  drawn  off  into  the  rece{)tacle,  and  the  boat 
settles  down  upon  timbers,  so  arranged  as  to  yield  to  its  shape, 
by  which  it  is  supported,  without  being  strained  or  injured.  The 
quantity  of  water  drawn  from  the  lock  is  then  ascertained  . 
.  .  It  i»  a  principle  in  hydroetatices,  that  evei'y  body  which 
floats  in  water,  displaces  a  volume  of  this  fluid,  precisely  equal  in 
weight  to  the  floating  body.  It  appears  from  the  above,  that  the 
water,  with  the  loaded  boat  floating  in  it,  contained  .  .  cubic 
feet,  and  that  the  same  water,  drawn  oflp  and  measured  separately, 
contained  .  .  .  cubic  feet,  which  subtracted  from  the  pre- 
ceding, will  give  .  .  .  cubic  feet  of  water  displaced  by  the 
loaded  boat.  .  .  .  This  is  to  be  reduced  to  tons,  and  the 
weight  of  the  empty  boat  previously  ascertained  in  the  same 
manner,  is  to  be  deducted,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  weight 
of  the  cargo.  After  an  empty  boat  has  been  once  weighed  she  is 
numbered,  and  her  weight  is  registered  at  the  several  hydrostatic 
locks.^'"  . 

During  1824  the  amount  of  tolls  collected  was  |294,546.62.  In 
their  report  of  the  work  for  that  year  the  commissioners  accord 
themselves  the  privilege  of  predicting  future  tolls.  By  a  series 
of  calculations  they  estimated  that  the  Erie  canal  alone  would 
give  an  annual  revenue  of  a  million  dollars,  at  the  end  of  ten 

*VmB^  Commissioners'  report,  Senate  Journal,  1825,  pp.  280-281, 
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years  from  its  completion,  and  that  within  fifty  years  the  income 
would  amount  to  more  than  nine  millions.  These  speculations 
indicate  the  optimistic  trend  of  public  sentiment,  and  disclose 
one  of  the  causes  that,  within  the  next  few  years,  led  to  that 
wild  desire  for  canals  throughout  all  parts  of  the  state,  which 
has  been  aptly  termed  the  '^  canal  mania." 

On  the  last  day  of  the  legislative  session  of  1824  there  occurred 
an  incident  which  will  ever  remain  a  blot  upon  the  page  of  early 
canal  history — the  removal  of  I)e  Witt  Clinton  from  the  board 
of  canal  commissioners.  For  fourteen  years  he  had  been  giving 
unsalaried  service  as  canal  commissioner,  acting  as  president  of 
the  board  for  the  last  eight  of  these  years,  and  then,  without 
warning  and  for  no  reason  but  to  accomplish  his  political  down- 
fall, he  was  ejected  from  the  office  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
which  he  had  served  as  Governor  for  six  years.  To  be  sure, 
Clinton  has  probably  been  accorded  more  than  his  due  credit  for 
the  canals,  and  for  many  details  that  should  properly  be  attributed 
to  others — ^the  engineers,  the  acting  canal  commissioners  and 
other  advocates  of  the  project — and  it  may  be  well  to  glance  at 
that  phase  of  the  subject  for  a  moment.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  he  had  taken  as  much  interest  in  the  canals  as  some 
of  the  other  commissioners  up  to  the  fall  of  1815,  when  he  wrote 
the  "  New  York  Memorial."  During  the  next  winter  he  was 
present  through  the  greater  part  of  the  legislative  session,  oetensiby 
to  advance  canal  legislation,  but,  when  called  upon,  he  was  unable 
to  furnish  the  canal  committee  with  necessary  information  regard- 
ing the  contemplated  routes,  and  he  departed,  leaving  the  canal 
measure  to  its  fate,  when  the  prospect  for  favorable  action  was 
very  doubtful.  In  the  next  year  Clinton  successfully  adopted 
the  canals  as  an  issue  on  which  to  wage  his  contest  for  the 
gubernatorial  chair.  Again,  Clinton's  writings,  especially  the 
pamphlet  entitled  The  Vanol  Policy,  show  a  deploi-able  tendency 
to  belittle  the  work  of  others,  to  appropriate  to  himself  the 
greater  share  of  credit  for  the  whole  undertaking,  even  to  the 
point  of  misrepresenting  fact^,  and  to  make  to  appear  as  a  party 
measure  an  enterprise  that,  during  its  early  history,  was  remark- 
ably free  from  party  limitations. 

However,  notwithstanding  all  these  facts,  to  Clinton  is  due  the 
honor  of  being  the  chief  advocate  of  canals  during  the  period  of 
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construction;  his  was  the  name  associated  with  their  success 
throughout  the  civilized  world  and  his  would  have  been  the  dis- 
grace if  they  had  failed;  he  had  borne  the  brunt  of  ridicule  and 
abuse  before  success  was  assured.  Then,  just  before  the  final 
consummation  of  this  world-famed  achievement,  this  insult  of 
being  ignominiouslj  ejected  from  office  was  placed  upon  him,  for 
no  reason  but  because  his  favorite  project  had  succeeded  too 
well. 

Mr.  Clinton  was  supposed  to  have  Presidential  aspirations,  and 
his  great  popularity  incite!  his  enemies  in  the  State  Senate  in 
1824  to  introduce  a  resolution  for  his  removal  as  a  canal  commis- 
sioner, evidently  believing  that  such  a  course  would  obstruct  his 
further  advancement  in  the  esteem  of  the  people.  After  a  lengthy 
debate,  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  twenty-one  to 
three  and  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Assembly  for  concurrence, 
as  the  Legislature  upon  this  day  was  to  adjourn  sine  die.  In  the 
hurry  and  bustle  incident  to  adjournment  the  resolution  was 
rushed  through,  the  vote  being  sixty-four  to  thirty-four. 

One  historian  thus  describes  the  scene :  "  When  the  announce- 
ment was  made  gentlemen  engaged  in  packing  up  their  papers 
paused  and  stared  at  each  other,  as  if  wondering  if  they  had 
heard  aright.  Henry  Cunningham  was  in  the  act  of  putting  on 
his  overcoat,  and  without  a  moment  for  reflection  threw  it  over 
his  ajnu  and  turned  to  the  speaker  with  flashing  eyes  and  face 
glowing  with  indignation  .  .  .  For  what  good  and  honorable 
purpose  has  this  resolution  been  sent  here  for  concurrence  at  the 
very  last  moment  of  the  session?  .  ,  Sir,  I  challenge  inquiry. 
We  have  spent  rising  of  three  months  in  legislation,  and  not  one 
word  has  been  dropped  intimating  a  desire  or  intention  to  expel 
that  honorable  gentleman  from  the  board  of  canal  commissioners ! 
What  nefarious  and  secret  design,  I  ask,  is  to  be  effected  at  the 
expense  of  the  honor  and  integrity  of  this  legislature?  "" 

Mr.  Clinton  took  the  matter  philosophically,  as  his  persecutors 
could  find  no  official  act  of  his  that  would  cast  dishonor  upon 
his  name.  He  simply  invited  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  into  his 
official  conduct.  Indignation  meetings  Avere  held  throughout  the 
state,  at  which  the  Legislators,  who  were  responsible  for  his  re- 
moval, were  denounced  most  bitterly.    In  New  York  City  there 

"Lamb's  History  of  New  York  Cityy  Vol.  II.,  pp.  688-689. 
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was  intense  feeling  and  on  April  20,  ten  thousand  persons  as- 
sembled in  City  Hall  park  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  the 
L^islatui-e  and  expressing  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Clinton  for  his 
long,  able  and  gratuitous  services  in  the  prosecution  of  the  New 
York  canals.    When  this  meeting  was  opened,  the  speaker  said: 

"Who  stood  forth  as  the  triumphant  advocate  of  the  Great 
Western  Canal?  .  .  .  Who  placed  in  jeopardy  his  hold  on 
public  confidence  and  respect?  .  .  .  Who,  after  he  became 
the  chief  magistrate  of  this  state,  identified  his  adminiBtration  with 
this  work,  and  risked  its  duration  on  the  success  of  the  project? 
Who  aided  in  obtaining  loans  for  its  advancement?  .  .  . 
W  ho  for  nearly  ten  years  had  presided  over  the  board  of  canal  com- 
missioners? Who  had  waded  through  streams  and  torrents  of 
ridicule,  calumny  and  insult,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  canal? 
Who,  throughout  the  American  union,  and  who,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ocean,  was  connected  as  a  leading  and  efficient  personage  in 
this  splendid  work?  Need  any  man  stand  here  and  pause  like 
Brutus  among  the  Romans,  for  a  reply?  IJe  Witt  Clinton  is  the 
man!  Every  tongue  utters  his  name;  every  heart  bears  testimony 
to  his  services."*'^ 

As  a  rd>uke  for  Mr.  Clinton's  removal  as  canal  commissioner, 
he  was  again  nominated  for  Governor  in  1S24  and  reelected  by 
nearly  seventeen  thousand  inajoritj'  (large  for*  that  time).  Public 
sentiment  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clinton's  party, 
and  nearly  every  man  who  had  contributed  to  the  injury  inflicted 
upon  him  was  swept  out  of  office. 

The  Legislatui'e  had  another  important  subject  before  it,  in 
1824,  relative  to  the  attempt  made  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  exact  tonnage  duties  on  boats  navigating  the  State 
canals,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  18,  1793,  and  to 
require  such  boats  to  be  enrolled  and  licensed  under  the  United 
States.  The  subject  aroused  much  opposition  in  the  Legislature, 
which  received  its  first  notice  of  the  imtent  of  the  Government 
through  a  letter  from  Joseph  Anderson,  Comptroller  of  the 
United  State  treasury.  In  April  of  this  year  the  matter  was 
discussed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  under  a  proposed 
amendment  to  have  canal  boats  exempted  from  such  claim  or 
exaction,  but  Mr.  Newton  fix>m  the  committee  on  commerce  rend- 

**Ho8ack'B  Memoir  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  pp.  470-471. 
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ered  a  report  which  waa  adveree  to  amending  the  law  '^  so  bb  to 
admit  boats  to  navigate  the  canals  without  enrollment  or  license, 
or  payment  of  tonnage  duties/'  and  the  House  concurred  in  the 
report. 

The  IState  Legislature  characterized  the  acts  of  the  United 
States  officials  in  attempting  to  impose  this  tax  upon  the  trade 
of  the  canals  as  unwarranted  and  unjustifiable,  and  it  passed  a 
resolution  requesting  the  New  York  State  Representatires  in 
Congress  *'  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors,  to  prevent  any  sucli 
oppressive  and  impolitic  exaction  for  tonnage  duties,  on  boats 
navigating  the  canals,  from  being  carried  into  eOfect."*^  General 
Tallmadge,  who  introduced  the  resolution  in  the  Assembly,  made 
an  eloquent  speech  which  was  responsible  for  the  unanimous 
adoption,  by  that  body,  of  the  resolution.  During  his  remarks  he 
said: 

''  The  proposition  which  I  maintain  Is,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  language,  or  however  extensive  the  terms  and  expressions  of 
the  act  of  1793,  yet,  that  it  cannot  be  construed  to  extend  to,  or 
include  within  its  operations  the  canals  of  this  state,  and  cannot 
justify  the  exaction  of  a  tonnage  duty  upon  boats  within  those 
canals.    .    .    . 

"  This  construction  and  restriction  of  the  words  of  the  act  of 
1798,  derives  great  force  from  the  recollection,  that  so  far  from 
the  words  of  the  act  being  intended  to  apply  to  canal  navigation, 
our  canals  have  been  made  long  since  the  date  of  the  act,  and 
under  the  scoff  and  hiss  of  that  general  government,  which  laughed 
at  the  folly  of  our  undertaking;  but  which  now  comes  to  search 
into  our  internal  concerns,  and  demand  of  us  tribute  for  our 
commercial  enterprise.  Massachusetts  has  her  Middlesex  Canal, 
but  we  have  not  heard  of  n  tonnage  duty  there — Virginia  has 
long  liad  her  »lanies  River  Canal,  and  yet  the  letter  of  the  comp- 
troller, nor  the  report  of  Mr.  Newton,  do  not  tell  us  that  tonnage 
duty  has  been  for  years  past  collected  there.  Carolina  has  a  canal 
through  the  Dismal  Swamp,  yet  it  does  not  appear  any  requisi- 
tion has  been  made  upon  it  for  tonnage  duty — ^while  New- York 
has  not  even  yet  completed  her  great  work,  the  justice  and  policy 
of  a  tonnage  duty  is  already  discovered,  and  the  act  of  1793  is 
found  to  be  intended  for  our  canals  to  be  made  in  1824,  and  under 

"Astemhljf  Journal,  1824,  p.  1367. 
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the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  several  states,  collectors  are  now  in  the  interior  chasing  after 
boats  for  forfeiture  and  confiscation.  Under  such  a  state  of  fa^ts, 
the  report  of  Mr.  Xewtou  Ih  made  and  adopted  by  Congi'ess/'"'* 

Governor  Clinton,  in  his  message  of  1825,  alluded  to  the  sub- 
ject, saying:  "  I  cannot  pass  over,  in  silence,  tbe  attempt  which 
lias  been  recently  made,  to  bring  the  boats  navigating  our  canals, 
within  the  oporation  of  tlie  statutes  for  regulating  the  coasting 
trade  of  the  United  States,  by  requiring  from  such  boats  enrol- 
ment and  licence,  and  (he  payment  of  tonnage  duties.  The  canals 
are  the  projjerty  of  the  state,  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
state,  have  been  constructed  by  the  state,  and  can  be  destroyed  by 
the  state.  They  have  been  made  at  its  expense,  after  the  general 
government  had  refused  all  participation  and  assistance.  It 
cannot  well  be  perceived  how  the  regulation  of  commerce  *  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  tlie  several  states,  or  with  the  Indian 
tribes,'  can  authorize  an  interference  with  vessels  prosecuting 
an  inland  trade,  through  artificial  chajmels.  The  coasting  trade 
is  entirely  distinct  from  a  trade'  thi^ough  our  canals,  which  no 
state  in  the  union,  nor  the  general  government  itself,  has  a  right 
to  enjoy,  without  our  confiS4'nt.  The  consequen<;e«  of  »uch  assump- 
tions would  be,  if  carried  into  effect,  to  annihilate  our  revenue 
arising  from  tolls,  to  i:ro(luce  the  mos^  'oppressive  measures,  to 
destroy  the  whole  system  of  internal  improvements,  and  to  pros- 
trate the  authority  of  the  state  governments."" 

These  protests  were  eU'ectual,  for  the  Federal  Government 
abandoned  its  attempt  to  enforce  the  proposed  enrollment  and 
collection  of  tonnage  duties. 

At  the  legislative  session  in  1825  an  act  (chapter  277)  was 
passed,  directing  the  canal  commissioners  to  "construct  a  canal 
from  the  point  where  tlie  Erie  canal  noAV  intersects  the  Niagara 
river  opposite  Squaw  Island  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  to  a 
point  where  the  canal  from  HuU'alo  now  enters  the  said  river 
near  Bird  Island,  so  as  to  continue  and  complete  the  Erie  canal 
to  Lake  Erie  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek,  distinct  from,  and 
independent  of,  the  basin  at  Black  Rock,  if  in  the  opinion  of 
the  said  commissioners  such  canal  may  be  necessary,  either  from 

"Hosack's  Memoir  of  Ue  Witt  Clinton,  pp.  402-403. 
"Aaaemhly  Journal,  1825,  p.  17. 
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the  accumulation  of  sand  or  ice  in  the  said  basin,  or  from  an^ 
just  apprehension  that  the  works  of  the  same  may  nort  secure 
a  permanent  supply  of  water  for  the  Erie  canal,  or  if  for  any 
other  reason  the  said  canal  in  their  opinion  may  be  necessary/' 
Section  3  of  the  act  directed  the  commissioners  to  ^-  lay  out  the 
said  canal  along  the  margin  of  the  said  Black  Rock  basin,  as 
speedily  as  may  be/*  if  they  deemed  that  euch  a  canal  was 
necessary. 

The  work  between  Black  Rock  and  Tonawanda  creek  was  com- 
pleted on  June  1,  when  four  feet  of  water  was  admitted,  per- 
mitting navigation  from  the  portage  at  the  mountain  ridge  to 
Black  Rock.  This  was  extended  to  Buffalo  in  August.  In  order 
to  save  the  expense  of  pumping,  work  was  suspended  for  some 
time  upon  a  portion  of  the  mountain  ridge  while  a  drain  could 
be  prepared  through  the  unftnished  part,  as  the  line  had  been  in- 
undated. This  caused  considerable  delay  and  the  canal  was  not 
completed  until  October  26. 

In  the  autumn  of  1825,  as  the  canal  was  nearing  completion,  the 
common  council  of  the  City  of  ^ew  York,  at  the  instigation  of 
many  prominent  citizens,  made  arrangements  to  celebrate  the 
event  with  such  public  demonstrations  of  joy,  as  a  work  so  great 
and  so  beneficial  to  the  State  deserved.  This  celebration  was 
participated  in  by  nearly  all  of  the  cities  and  villages  along  the 
line  of  the  waterway  from  Buffalo  to  New  York.  The  twenty- 
sixth  of  October  had  been  appointed  as  the  date  of  the  celebra- 
tion, as  the  canal  commissioners  had  determined  that  the  canal 
would  be  ready  for  navigation  on  that  day.  The  arrangements 
provided  for  fitting  demonstrations  to  be  held  throughout  the 
state  on  that  day,  and  also  for  the  starting  from  Lake  Erie  of 
a  fleet  of  boats  which  was  to  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the 
canal  to  Albany  and  then  to  proceed  down  the  Hudson  to  New 
York  and  on  to  Sandy  Hook,  where  the  ceremony  of  uniting  the 
waters  brought  from  Lake  Erie  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  was 
to  occur. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day  the  village  of 
Buffalo  was  thronged  with  people  gathered  to  see  the  departure 
of  the  first  boat.  At  nine  o'clock  a  procession  of  the  various 
societies  of  mechanics  was  formed  at  the  Court  House,"  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  head  of  the  canal.    Here  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
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the  I^ieutenant-Governor^  a  committee  from  the  New  York  com 
mon  couiicilj  and  the  committees  from  Buffalo  and  various  other 
villages  embarked  on  the  boat  ''  Seneca  Chief/'*®  which  was  ele- 
gantly fitted  for  the  occasion,  and  carried  among  its  articles  of 
freight  two  k^;s  of  Lake  Erie  water.  The  '•  Seneca  Chief  "  headed 
a  flotilla  consisting  of  the  boats  *'  Chief,"  "  Superior/'  "  Commo- 
dore Perry/'  and  "  Buffalo/'  which  was  joined  by  other  boats  dur- 
ing the  journey  to  the  east, — the  "  Niagara,"  at  Black  Bock,  and 
the  "  Young  Lion  of  the  West "  at  Lockport  Another  boat  called 
"  Noah's  Ark/'  carried  a  cargo  of  "  products  of  the  West/'  which 
included  a  bear,  two  esiglee,  two  fawns,  several  fish,  and  two 
Indian  boys.  At  ten  o'clock,  aa  the  fleet  entered  the  canal,  this 
event  of  the  embarkation  of  the  first  boat  from  the  lakes  to  the 
ocean  was  heralded  throughout  the  length  of  the  state  by  the 
firing  of  cannon  stationed  at  suitable  intervals,  each  of  which 
caught  up  the  nie«;sage  in  turn  and  passed  it  to  its  neighbor. 
Thus  was  sounded  a  grand  salute,  from  a  battery  five  hundred 
miles  long,  such  as  the  world  had  never  heard  before,  announcing 
an  event  which  was  equally  new  in  the  world's  history.  The 
message  was  carried  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  in  an  hour  and 
thirty  minutes  and  then  returned  again  to  Buffalo.  The  cannon 
used  at  Ix)ckiK>rt  were  those  with  which  Perry  conquered  upon 
Lake  Erie  and  tlie  gunner  was  a  lieutenant  of  Napoleon's  armj*. 
The  journey  to  New  Y'ork  was  a  continuous  series  of  ovations. 
In  the  country,  the  banks  were  lined  with  the  cheering  crdwds, 
and  at  the  gaily  decorated  villages,  the  boats  were  greeted  by 
the  firing  of  cannon  or  the  display  of  fireworks,  while  the  dis- 
tinguished passengers,  after  the  interchange  of  congratulatory 
speeches,  were  entertained  in  a  royal  manner  at  banquets  and 
balls.  At  Lockport,  •'  the  spot  where  the  waters  were  to  meet 
when  the  last  blow  was  struck,"  and  where  "  nature  had  inter- 
posed her  strongest  barrier  to  the  enterprises  and  the  strength 
of  man/'  the  celebration  was  "  such  as  to  do  honor  to  the  work." 
When  the  grand  salute  from  BulTalo  had  passed,  boats  laden  with 

••One  of  the  passengers  upon  tlie  "Seneca  Chief"  was  Mr.  William  L.  Stone 
who  wrote  a  graphic  description  of  the  whole  celebration  which  he  published 
under  the  title  of  Xarrative  of  the  Festivities  Observed  in  Honor  of  the  Com- 
pletion of  the  Grand  Erie  Canal,  etc.  From  this  narrative  most  of  the 
material  for  the  present  account  is  taken. 
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prominent  citizens  had  aBoended  the  flight  of  locks  and  proceeded 
to  Pendleton  where  the  fleet  was  met  and  escorted  back  to  Lock- 
port.  At  Kochester  the  boat  called  the  "Yonng  Lion  of  the 
V^'^est  •'  was  stationed  at  the  entrance  to  the  basin^  and  upon  its 
approach  hailed  the  "  Seneca  Chief,"  and  the  following  dialogue 
ensued: 

"Question. — Who  comes  there?" 

"Answer. — ^Your  Brothers  from  the  west,  on  the  waters  of  the 
great  Lakes." 

"  Q. — By  what  means  have  they  been  diverted  so  far  from  their 
natural  course?" 

"A. — ^By  the  channel  of  the  Grand  Erie  Canal." 

^Q. — By  whose  authority,  and  by  whom,  was  a  work  of  such 
magnitude  accomplished?" 

"A. — By  the  authority  and  by  the  enterprise  of  the  patriotic 
People  of  the  State  of  New  York."  " 

At  Syracuse  the  floating  procession  was  met  by  a  large  con- 
course of  citizens,  and  the  address  of  welcome  was  delivered 
by  Joshua  Forman,  who  in  1808  had  introduced  the  first  resolu- 
tion in  the  Legislature  relative  to  the  Erie  canal.  "  Judge  For- 
man here  joined  the  committees  as  a  representative  from  the 
village  of  Syracuse  to  New  York."**  At  Rome  was  found  the 
first  evidence  of  dissatisfaction.  "  The  proceedings  at  this  place 
on  the  twenty-sixth,  were  of  a  singular  character,  partaking  of 
joy  and  sorrow,  of  chagrin  and  satisfaction.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  contended  for  the  location  of 
the  canal  through  their  village,  instead  of  the  route  finally  de- 
termined on,  not  so  much  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  them,  as 
one  of  expediency  and  economy.  Their  hopes  were  frustrated, 
and  they  have  never  ceased  to  feel  that  they  have  been  dealt  by 
unjustly."  ••  To  express  their  feelings,  they  formed  a  procession, 
and  bearing  a  black  barrel,  filled  with  water  from  the  old  canal, 
"  with  muffled  drums,  they  marched  to  the  new  canal,  into  which 
they  poured  the  contents  of  the  black  barrel.  They  then,  in 
quick  time,  returned  to  Starr's  Hotel,  where  they  put  aside  their 
ill  humor,  and  joined  with  heart  and  hand  in  celebrating  the 

^Narrative  of  the  Feativitiea,  etc.,  William  L.  Stone,  printed  in  Colden'a 
Memoir,  p.  299.     (New  York,  1826.) 
•Irf.  p.  303. 
"/<f.  pp.  304-306. 
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event  which  had  on  that  day  congregated  thousands  of  their 
fellow-citizens."  ••  When  the  boats  from  the  west  arrived  at 
Rome,  they  were  received  with  the  usual  courtesies.  At  Utica 
the  company  was  joined  by  Judge  Piatt,  *'  who,  by  his  exertions 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Council  of  Revision,  afforded  powerful 
and  efficient  aid  to  the  cause  of  the  Canals."  "  Next  to  the  work 
through  the  "  Mountain  Ridge  "  at  I^ckport,  the  construction  at 
Little  Falls,  where  the  canal  bed  was  excavated  in  solid  rock, 
was  the  most  formidable  labor  executed.  Arriving  here  at  night, 
the  flotilla  was  greeted  by  bonfires  on  the  impending  crags,  and 
the  usual  addresses  and  banquet  followed.  At  Schenectady  was 
again  displayed  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction.  Here  had  been  the 
terminus  of  the  Mohawk  traffic  and  the  beginning  of  the  carry 
to  Albany,  and  the  i)eople  of  Schenectady  looked  upon  the  new 
canal  as  a  menace  to  their  prosperity.  A  leading  newspaper  had 
proposed  a  funeral  procession,  and  no  preparations  for  a  recep- 
tion were  made.  However,  the  distinguished  guests  were  received 
respectfully,  but  without  enthusiasm,  and  conducted  to  a  hotel 
where  dinner  was  eaten  in  a  sober  manner.  The  "  Collegje 
Guards,"  formed  of  students  in  Union  College,  rose  above  the 
local  feeling  and  partly  relieved  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion, 
by  appearing  in  handsome  uniforms  and  welcoming  the  boats  by 
a  salute  of  musketry. 

At  Albany  occurred  the  most  elaborate  reception  yet  encoun- 
tered, a  whole  day  being  spent  in  the  celebration.  A  procession, 
whi<}h  included  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  Canal 
Commissioners,  Engineers  and  Assistants,  Judicial  Officers  of- 
the  State  and  Union,  Army  and  Navy  Oflicers,  most  of  the  State 
Officers,  military  and  commercial  societies,  and  many  others,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Capitol,  where  appropriate  exercises  were  held  in 
the  Assembly  chamber.  Then  they  marched  to  the  elaborately 
decorated  bridge  over  the  Hudson,  upon  which  tables  had  been 
placed  to  accommodate  six  hundred  guests. 

In  the  journey  down  the  river  the  canal  boats  were  taken  in 
tow  by  steamboats  and  joined  by  several  more,  so  that  quite 
a  formidable  fleet  was  presented.  No  stops  were  made,  and  a  day 
and  a  night  were  consumed  in  the  passage  to  New  York.    From 

"Stone's  Narrative  of  the  Festivities^  in  Colden's  Memoir,  pp.  304-305. 
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the  villages  on  the  banks,  salutes  were  fired  by  day  and  fireworks 
exhibited  by  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  November, 
the  passengers  awoke  opposite  New  York  "  to  greet  the  beautiful 
dawn  of  a  day  long  to  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  our  state 
and  country." 

For  the  final  ceremony  of  uniting  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  with 
those  of  the  ocean,  the  fleet  was  joined  by  many  superbly  deco- 
rated boats,  forming  a  naval  pageant,  which,  according  to  the 
narrator  of  the  occasion,  exceeded  in  beauty  and  magnificence  any 
f^te  which  the  world  had  ever  witnessed.  Arrived  off  Sandy 
Hook,  the  fleet  formed  a  circle  and  "His  Excellency  Governor 
Clinton  then  proceeded  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  commingling 
the  waters  of  the  Lakes  with  the  Ocean,  by  i)Ouring  a  keg  of 
that  of  Lake  Erie  into  the  Atlantic;  upon  which  he  delivered  the 
following  address: — 

"This  solemnity,  at  this  place,  on  the  first  arrival  of  vessels 
from  Lake  Erie,  is  intended  to  indicate  and  commemorate  the 
navigable  communication,  which  has  been  accomplished  between 
our  Mediterranean  Seas  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  about  eight 
years,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles,  by  the  wisdom,  public  spirit,  and  energy  of  the  people 
of  the  state  of  New  York ;  and  may  the  God  of  the  Heavens  and 
of  the  Earth  smile  most  propitiously  on  this  work,  and  render 
it  subservient. to  the  best  interests  of  the  human  race."  •* 

To  complete  the  ceremony,  and  to  typify  the  commerce  of  New 
York  with  all  nations.  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell  then  poured  into 
the  ocean  bottles  of  water  from  various  rivers  of  the  world ; — the 
Ganges  and  Indus  of  Asia;  the  Nile  and  Gambia  of  Africa;  the 
Thames,  Seine,  Rhine,  Elbe,  and  Danube  of  Europe;  the  Orinoco, 
La  Plata  and  Amazon  of  South  America;  and  the  Mississippi 
and  Columbia  of  North  America. 

On  this  occasion  a  toast  to  the  memory  of  one,  who  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  serving  as  canal  commissioner,  fittingly 
recalled  the  fact  that  but  eighteen  years  had  passed  since  the 
first  successful  steam  navigation.  While  the  steamboats  were 
returning  to  the  city  this  toast  was  given,  standing — "The 
memory  of  Robert  Fulton,  whose  mighty  genius  has  enabled  us 

"Stone's  Narrative  of  the  Festivities,  in  Colden's  Memoir,  pp.  320-321. 
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to  eominemorate  this  day  in  a  style  of  unparalleled  magnificence 
and  grandeur."  •• 

While  these  scenes  were  being  enacted  upon  the  water,  a  pro- 
cession five  miles  long,  the  largest  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed 
in  America  up  to  that  time,  had  been  marching  through  the  streets 
of  the  city  since  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  was  at  the 
Battery  at  half  past  two  to  receive  the  returning  fleet.  The  pro- 
cession rpnrr*Pontpd  all  the*  various  societies,  industries,  and  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  city.  The  festivities  of  this  memorable 
day  woro  closod  in  the  evening  by  the  illumination  of  public 
buildines  and  private  residences  and  by  a  brilliant  display  of 
fireworks.  The  City  Hall,  the  center  of  attraction,  was  lighted 
bv  twenty-three  hundred  lamps  and  candles,  and  the  pyrotechnic 
disnlny  is  desrribed  as  siirpassincrly  beautiful  and  never  before 
equaled  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  On  Monday  evening,  the 
seventh  of  November,  the  festivities  in  the  city  were  appropriately 
concluded  by  a  ball,  at  which  the  decorations  were  described  as 
being  particularly  handsome  and  magnificent.  "Above  the 
proscenium  were  the  names  of  the  enirineers  who  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  the  Canal,  viz. — Briggs,  White, 
Geddes.  WHsrht,  Thomas;  opposite  these,  and  in  the  center  of 
the  circle  of  boxes,  was  a  bust  of  Washington,  surrounded  with 
"everereens,  and  around  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  past  and 
present  canal  commissioners.  Hart,  Bouck,  Holly,  De  Witt,  North, 
Livincrston.  Fnlton.  Clinton.  Van  Rensselaer.  Morris,  Eddy, 
Young,  Seymour,  Porter,  Ellicott  .  .  .  Upon  the  supper 
table  was  placed,  floating  in  its  pro|)er  element,  (the  waters  of 
Erie)  a  miniature  canalboat,  made  entirely  of  maple  sugar,  and 
presented  to  Governor  Clinton  by  Colonel  Hinman,  of  Utica."^* 

When  the  visitors  from  the  West  returned  home  with  their 
boats,  they  carried  with  them  water  from  the  ocean  in  a  keg, 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  legends :  '^  Neptune^s  return  to  Pan  '^ 
"A'ci(?  York,  Jfth  Nov.  J82o'\  and  ''Water  of  the  Atlantic :' 
Arrived  at  Buffalo,  the  celebration  was  concluded  by  pouring 
these  waters  from  the  ocean  into  Lake  Erie.  In  closing  his 
story,  the  narrator  thus  exclaims  of  the  authors  and  builders  of 
the  canal:    '^ Europe  begins   already  to   admire — America   can 

•Colden'a  Memoir ,  p.  288. 
"W.  p.  328. 
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never  forget  to  acknowledge,  that  they  have  built  the  longest 

CANAL   IN   THE   WORLD    IN    THE    LEAST  TIME,    WITH   THE    LEAST   EX- 
PERIENCE,   FOR    THE    LEAST    MONEY,    AND    TO    THE    GREATEST    PUBLIC 

benefit/^  '^ 

In  commemoration  of  the  completion  of  the  canal,  medals  of 
white  metal  were  struck  and  sent  to  the  invited  guests  at  the 
celebration,  to  the  committees  from  cities  and  villages  along 
the  canal,  to  colleges,  historical  societies  and  to  many  others. 
Silver  medals  were  sent  to  Federal,  State  and  Army  officers  and 
other  distinguished  citizens.  Gold  medals  were  sent  to  the  family 
of  George  Washington,  to  the  three  surviving  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  to  La  Fayette,  the  last  surviving  Major- 
Gteneral  of  the  Army  of  the  Revolution,  to  the  senior  officer  then 
living  of  the  Navy  of  the  Revolution,  to  the  President  and 
ex-Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  family  of  Robert 
Fulton. 

Thomas  Jefferson's  reply,  upon  receiving  this  medal,  is  worthy 
of  notice  in  comparison  with  the  doubts  he  expressed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  canal.  His  letter  was  written  on  June  8,  1826, 
less  than  a  month  before  the  day  when  he  and  John  Adams, 
two  of  the  three  surviving  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, died  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  that 
historic  document.    He  said : 

"  This  great  work  will  immortalize  the  present  authorities  of 
New  York,  will  bless  their  descendants  with  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, and  prove  to  mankind  the  superior  wisdom  of  employing 
the  resources  of  industry  in  works  of  improvement."  •• 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Madison  had  objected  to  giving 
National  aid  at  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise.  In  his  reply 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  medal  he  said: 

''As  a  monument  of  public  spirit  conducted  by  enlightened 
Councils,  as  an  example  to  other  States  worthy  of  emulating 
enterprize,  and  as  itself  a  precious  contribution  to  the  happy 
result  to  our  country  of  facilitated  communications  and  inter- 
mingled interests,  bringing  nearer  and  binding  faster  the  multiply- 
ing parts  of  the  expanding  whole,  the  Canal  which  unites  the 

"Stone's  Narrative  of  the  Festivities,  in  Colden's  Memoir,  p.  331. 
^Facsimile  letter  accompanying  Colden*8  Memoir. 
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great  Western  lakes  with  the  Atlantic  ocean,  is  an  achievement 
of  which  the  State  of  New  York  may  at  all  times  be  proud^  and 
which  well  merited  the  homage  so  aptly  paid  to  it  by  her  great 
commercial  Metropolis."  •• 

James  Monroe  said,  '^  The  accomplishment  of  the  great  work, 
undertaken  by  the  State  of  New  York,  by  which  the  western 
lakes  are  united  with  the  Atlantic  ocean,  through  the  Hudson 
river,  forms  a  very  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  great 
republic.  By  facilitating  the  intercourse  and  promoting  the 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  whole,  it  will  bind  us  more  closely 
together,  and  thereby  give  a  new  and  powerful  support,  to  our 
free  and  mbst  excellent  system  of  government."  ^® 

John  Quincy  Adams  said  that  it  was  ^'  an  Event  among  those 
most  worthy  of  commemoration,  in  the  progress  of  human 
Affairs — an  Event  equally  creditable  to  the  enterprize  and  Per- 
severance of  the  People  of  New  York ;  and  by  the  accomplishment 
of  which,  in  honouring  themselves  they  have  reflected  honour 
upon  the  age  and  country  to  which  they  belong."  ^* 

•  *•  "Facsimile  letters  accompany  Colden's  Memoir. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ENLARGING  THE  ERIE. 

From  the  formal  opening  oi  the  original  canal  to  the  completion  of  the 

first  enlargement. 

The  period  from  1826  to  1834  waa  a  time  of  development  for 
the  Erie  canal,  during  which  no  radical  changes  were  made,  and 
'  the  improvements  undertaken  were  such  as  to  add  to  the  perma- 
nency and  stability  of  the  canal.  Succeeding  this  period  came 
the  first  enlargement  of  the  Erie,  which  was  not  completed  until 
1862.  After  the  opening  of  the  canal  in  1825,  traffic  had  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  revenue  collected  from  tolls  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  of  the  builders  and  presaged  unbounded  pros- 
perity for  the  future.  From  1826  to  1834  the  aggregate  tolls 
amounted  to  $8,539,377.70.  Indeed,  so  marked  was  the  success 
of  the  Erie  that  a  veritable  frenzy  for  canal-building  spread  over 
the  whole  country,  which  manifested  itself  in  New  York  State 
in  a  flood  of  petitions  to  the  Legislature  for  the  opening  of  water- 
ways, in  the  surveys  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  proposed  routes,  in 
the  building  of  several  unremunerative  and — in  the  light  of  later 
history — ill-advised  lateral  branches  and  in  the  incorporatfon  of 
more  than  sixty  private  canal  companies.  One  act  alone,  the 
"  great  canal  law  "  of  1825  (chapter  236),  ordered  the  surveys  of 
seventeen  contemplated  canals,  covering  a  distance  of  over  twelve 
hundred  miles,  and  many  other  surveys  were  made  later.  Within 
the  first  decade  after  the  completion  of  the  Erie,  six  canals  were 
built,  having  a  length  of  two  hundred  and  ten  miles,  and  during 
the  next  four  years  four  more,  with  a  length  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  miles,  were  authorized.  These,  together  with  the  five  hun- 
dred miles  embraced  in  the  original  Erie  and  Champlain,  the 
navigable  feeders  and  later  laterals,  and  the  one  hundred  and  five 
miles  of  canals  built  by  two  private  companies,  made  an  aggre- 
gate of  about  ten  hundred  and  sixty  miles  constructed  in  the 
state. 
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After  the  oponiiig  of  the  canal,  one  of  the  first  troubles  ex- 
lierieuced  came  from  the  rapid  movements  of  packet  and  light 
freight  boats,  which  were  having  a  destructive  effect  on  the  banks 
of  the  canal  by  driving  the  water  along  the  face  of  the  banks, 
washing  them  away,  and  depositing  the  earth  in  the  bottom. 
These  boats  also  had  the  right  of  way  in  passing  locks — ^another 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  among  boatmen — so  that  it  was  attempted 
to  reduce  their  number  to  two  daily,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
to  abolish  them  entirely,  for  upon  investigation  it  was  found  that 
the  revenue  collected  from  these  packets  amounted  to  about  one- 
twentieth  of  that  collected  from  the  freighters.*  The  sides  of 
the  prism  were  repaired  by  building  a  slope  wall  of  stone  in  some 
places  and  of  wood  in  others ;  the  banks  were  also  raised  in  places. 
Up  to  1828  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  canal  had  been 
protected  in  this  way,  at  a  cost  of  about  f  1,600  per  mile,  where 
both  banks  were  galled.  As  early  as  1822  it  had  been  found  neces- 
sary to  enact  a  law  (chapter  274),  to  limit  the  speed  of  boats  to 
four  miles  an  hour. 

In  numerous  places  it  was  found  that  the  locks  had  settled 
somewhat  and  needed  to  be  replaced.  In  several  instances  it  was 
considered  that  two  locks  would  soon  be  useful,  if  not  necessary, 
in  facilitating  the  increasing  business  of  the  canal,  and  that  the 
loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  public  by  stopping  navigation  at 
these  places,  while  repairs  were  in  progress,  would  be  greater 
than  the  cost  of  another  lock.  Therefore,  whenever  it  became 
necessary  to  rebuild  the  structures,  a  lock  was  constructed  adjoin- 
ing the  old  one  and  after  its  opening  repairs  were  made  to  the 
old  lock  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  navigation. 

During  this  period  the  feeder  from  Limestone  creek  was  com- 
pleted (1826),  and  a  feeder  from  the  Mohawk  river  at  Rome  was 
constructed  (1826).  Stone  waste-weirs  were  built  and  guard- 
locks  w^ere  altered  and  improved.  Nearly  all  the  bridges  were 
raised  and  repaired,  and  ditches  were  cut  to  receive  the  water 
leaking  from  the  canal.  In  1827  a  new  lift-lock  at  Port  Plain  was 
finished,  and  the  dam  at  the  head  of  the  Genesee  river  feeder  was 
raised  fourteen  inches.  In  1828  two  new  weigh-locks  were  built 
to  replace  the  hydrostatic  locks  at  Syracuse  and  Troy,  and  in 
1829  another, was  completed  at  Utica.    In  the  spring  of  1832  a 

\Usemhly  Documenta,  1830,  No.  183,  p.  2. 
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large  break  occurred  in  the  canal  embankment  near  the  village 
of  Perrinton,  and  being  of  great  size,  it  interrupted  navigation 
for  a  considerable  time.  To  guard  against  a  repetition  of  this 
occurrence,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  such  expensive  repaii^s 
in  the  future,  several  new  and  larger  waste-weirs,  together  with 
new  guard-locks,  were  built. 

In  1833  a  considerable  amount  of  repairing  was  done,  a  large 
percentage  of  it  being  caused  by  the  heavy  freshets  in  the  Mohawk 
river.  The  aqueducts  across  Oriskany,  Butternut  and  Oneida 
creeks  had  to  be  repaired,  having  been  built  of  soft  and  porous 
stone  that  could  not  withstand  the  climatic  changes  to  which 
it  was  exposed.  The  aqueduct  across  Mud  creek  had  to  be  par- 
tially rebuilt,  and  while  this  was  being  done  the  trunk  was 
widened  to  admit  the  passage  of  two  boats.  It  was  at  this  time 
(1833)  that  the  tolls  were  reduced  28^  per  cent,  going  to  tide- 
water, and  1414  per  cent,  going  from  tide-water.  In  this  year 
also  the  number  of  acting  canal  commissioners  was  increased 
from  two  to  three. 

In  1834  came  the  first  step  toward  an  enlarged  canal.  The  canal 
commissioners  submitted  a  special  report^  to  the  Legislature  in 
relation  to  rebuilding  the  aqueduct  at  Rochester,  taking  an  addi- 
tional feeder  into  the  Erie  canal  at  Camillus  on  the  Jordan  level 
and  doubling  the  locks  upon  the  Erie  canal  east  of  the  village  of 
Syracuse.  TralBfic  had  increased  so  rapidly  and  the  crowding  of 
boats,  especially  on  the  eastern  section,  had  become  so  great  as 
to  demand  some  relief.  The  commissioners,  therefore,  suggested 
the  doubling  of  locks  as  a  possible  remedy.  In  speaking  of  this 
in  1851,  State  Engineer  Seymour  said:  "As  early  as  1832,  the 
project  of  doubling  the  locks  on  the  Eastern  division  began  to 
be  a  subject  of  conversation.  In  1834  the  Canal  Commissioners 
made  a  special  report  to  the  Legislature  .  .  .  the  first  official 
alluHon  to  the  necessity  of  enlargement."*  However,  as  early 
as  1825  the  canal  commissioners  had  perceived  the  need  of  greater 
facilities  and  in  their  report  to  the  Legislature  on  March  4,  of 
that  year,  had  suggested  the  propriety  of  doubling  the  locks. 
As  the  construction  of  double  locks  appeared  extremely  difficult 
at  some  points,  they  "  presumed  that  the  experience  of  two  or 

'Aasemhly  Documents,  1834,  No.  88. 
*A99emhly  Documents,  1861,  No.  45,  p.  10. 
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three  years  more,  [would]  satisfy  the  public,  that  it  [would]  be 
proper  to  commence  the  construction  of  another  canal  parallel 
with  the  eastern  section/'  proposing  a  location  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Mohawk  between  Utica  and  Schenectady. 

The  commissioners  reported  that  during  the  season  of  1833  it 
had  been  shown  that  the  lock  west  of  Schenectady  had  made  more 
than  twenty  thousand  lockages.  They  thought  that  with  double 
locks  the  canal  would  be  able  for  some  time  to  accommodate 
the  traffic  and  still  continue  to  employ  boats  of  the  tonnage  then 
in  use.  Because,  from  its  position,  beats  could  not  so  readily 
enter,  pass  through  and  clear  from  the  berm^  lock  as  the  towing- 
path  lock,  they  thought  it  probable  that  forty  thousand  lockages 
would  be  found  to  approach  the  greatest  number  that  could  be 
made  with  double  locks  in  a  single  season.  However,  they  be- 
lieved that,  within  no  remote  period  after  the  locks  could  be 
doubled,  the  increased  transportation  would  equal  if  not  surpass 
the  capacity  of  the  locks  to  accommodate  it.  To  meet  this  need, 
the  commissioners  thought  that  the  locks  must  be  extended  and 
the  canal  enlarged.  Accordingly,  they  recommended  that  the  new 
locks  should  be  built  ten  feet  longer  than  the  existing  structures. 

Governor  William  L.  Marcy,  in  his  annual  message  to  the 
Legislature  of  1834,  called  attention  to  the  phenomenal  increase 
of  western  settlement  and  its  existing  and  future  requirements 
for  transportation,  saying :  "  If  our  canals  are  to  be  what  a  wise 
management  cannot  fail  to  make  them — the  principal  channels 
for  this  trade — we  must  calculate  its  extent,  and  make  them  ade- 
quate to  this  object."  But  New  York  State,  he  continued,  could 
not  be  expected  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  western  trade  without 
effort,  as  other  Atlantic  states  were  making  powerful  efforts  to 
remove  the  natural  barriers  which  hindered  their  competition  for 
this  prize.  Canal  traffic  was  always  to  be  increased  by  bettering 
facilities  of  transportation  and  reducing  expenses.  By  enlarg- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  Erie  canal  the  cost  of  transportation 
would  be  diminished.  Tolls  were  a  large  factor  in  this,  he  said, 
and  had  been  carefully  and  judiciously  modified  by  the  canal 
board  during  the  preceding  year,  with  the  resiilt  of  more  widely 
diffusing  the  trade  throughout  the  West  and  Southwest.  A  sub- 
stantial reduction  had  been  made  for  the  season  of  1833,  yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  had  received 
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in  tolls  {1,464,259.98,  an  increase  of  (234,776.51  over  the  year 
before.* 

Appreciating  the  importance  of  this  snbjectj  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act,'*  which  authorized  the  commissioners  to  build 
double  locks  between  Albany  and  Syracuse  of  such  dimensions  as 
they  deemed  proper.  This  law  also  directed  the  taking  of  Nine 
Mile  creek  as  a  feeder  into  the  Jordan  level,  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Bocheeter  aqueduct  and  the  building  of  sluices  around  locks  on 
any  State  canal.  As  a  preliminary  step  the  commissioners  em- 
ployed Mr.  Holmes  Hutchinson  to  examine  the  sites  for  double 
locks  and  to  furnish  the  proper  plans  and  estimates  for  their 
construction,  and  also  for  the  construction  of  such  works  as  would 
'  be  proper  to  adapt  the  canal  to  the  use  of  such  locks. 

In  rendering  their  report,'  the  commissioners  said  that,  from 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  it  was  apparent 
that  the  Legislature  designed  to  give  to  the  canal  and  its  locks 
suflScient  capacity  for  whatever  transportation  the  country  might 
require  in  the  future.  With  the  existing  capacity  of  the  canal, 
the  section  west  of  Syracuse  furnished  ample  accommodation, 
and  would  for  some  time,  but  on  the  eastern  section  the  want  of 
adequate  facilities  was  acutely  felt  and  the  crowding  was  rapidly 
increasing.  In  studying  the  problem  of  locating  double  locks, 
the  commissioners  considered  the  subject  under  three  heads:  first, 
what  capacity  should  be  given  to  the  canal  and  locks  east  of 
Syracuse,  and  in  what  manner  it  should  be  aflforded ;  second,  what 
course  should  be  adopted  to  atford  sufficient  capacity  to  the  short 
reaches  between  some  of  the  locks;  third,  what  should  be  the 
lateral  distance  between  the  double  locks  and  what  their  relative 
location. 

In  reference  to  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  canal  by  doubling 
the  locks,  two  methods  were  suggested — by  simply  placing  two 
locks  side  by  side,  and  by  building  a  second  towing-path  in  addi- 
tion to  the  double  locks.  By  increasing  the  width  of  the  canal 
for  the  free  passage  of  four  boats,  and  constructing  a  towing- 
path  on  the  berme  side,  each  lock  would  then  be  able  to  perform 
with  equal  advantage  and  no  change  would  be  necessary  in  the 
old  locks.    This  course,  however,  was  subject  to  great  and  in- 

*Govemor'8  Annual  Message,  1834. 
*Law8  of  183i,  chapter  312. 
^Assembly  Documents,  1835^  No.  143. 
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Buperable  objections;  no  boats  could  lie  at  rest  in  the  canal  for 
loading,  unloading  or  any  other  purpose ;  all  wharves,  basins  and 
slips  would  have  to  be  made  by  cuts  through  the  towing-path  and 
the  path  would  consist  of  a  succession  of  bridges  over  these  cuts. 
Without  adding  to  the  depth  of  water  in  the  canal  or  the 
length  of  locks^  the  tonnage  of  boats  could  not  be  increased.  It 
was  not  supposed  that  twice  the  number  of  boats  could  as  con- 
veniently be  passed  on  the  canal  with  double  locks  and  with  one 
towing-path,  as  were  formerly  passed  with  single  locks  and  with 
one  towing-path.  When  twice  the  capacity  of  the  existing  canal 
was  reached,  the  double  locks  would  have  attained  their  utmost 
limit,  and  the  commissioners  believed,  as  they  had  a  year  earlier, 
that  forty  thousand  lockages  per  season  approximated  the  maxi- 
mum capacity  of  double  locks  with  a  single  towing-path*  They 
estimated  that  this  limit  would  be  exceeded  within  eight  or  ten 
years,  and  that  within  a  shorter  period  the  locks  would  be  unable 
to  accommodate  traffic  during  the  busiest  part  of  the  season. 
Accordingly,  they  considered  that  a  widened  and  deepened  channel 
and  enlarged  locks  were  indispensable,  if  such  ample  provision 
for  transportation  were  to  be  made  as  was  evidently  contem- 
plated by  the  Legislature. 

In  regard  to  the  short  levels,  or  pound-reaches,  the  commis- 
sioners considered  it  desirable  that  water  drawn  from  or  thrown 
into  a  level  at  any  single  locking  should  not  change  its  water- 
line  more  than  six  inches.  They  thought  that  the  most  advantage- 
ous arrangement  was  to  change  the  locations  of  the  locks  so  as 
to  make  the  length  of  each  level  at  least  three  and  a  half  boat 
lengths,  and  to  make  the  canal  wide  enough  at  these  reaches  to 
afford  the  necessary  water  for  locking  without  injurious  change 
in  the  level.  The  proper  lateral  distance  between  locks  was 
determined  to  be  twenty-six  feet.  This  would  afford  space  for 
the  regulating  or  feeding  sluice  between  the  lock  walls  and  would 
require  that  the  canal  above  and  below  the  locks  should  be  exca- 
vated to  the  width  of  about  seventy-six  feet.  Believing  that  the 
provisions  of  the  law  of  18.^^4  were  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  im- 
pending needs,  the  canal  commissioners  did  no  more  than  cause 
survey's  to  be  made,  submitting  their  report  to  the  Assembly  on 
January  31,  1835,  thus  giving  the  Legislature  a  chance  to  recon- 
sider its  action  of  the  preceding  year. 
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During  the  whole  period  of  the  first  enlargement  of  the  Erie, 
the  canal  policy  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  State  that  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  one  is  needed 
to  fully  understand  the  other.  Indeed,  the  financial  situation  in 
1845,  which  largely  induced  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1846, 
was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  canal  policy.  The  history  of  this 
entire  period  is,  in  fact,  as  largely  one  of  finance  as  of  engineer- 
ing or  of  constructive  operations.  It  is  accordingly  proper,  before 
considering  further  the  progress  of  the  events  which  led  to  the 
work  of  construction,  to  review  briefly  the  situation. 

In  his  annual  message  of  1833,  Governor  Marcy  gave  a  concise 
summary  of  the  State's  financial  history  for  the  past  two  decades. 
He  said :  '^  The  general  fund  is  almost  exhausted,  by  the  liberal 
contributions  it  has  yielded  to  all  the  other  funds,  by  the  pay- 
ment  of  the  State  debts,  and  by  furnishing,  unaided  for  the  last 
five  years,  all  the  means  for  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  government.  The  revenue  from  this  fund  has  at  no 
time  been  suflScient,  without  the  avails  of  a  general  tax,  to  satisfy 
the  demands  upon  the  treasury.  In  order  to  meet  these  demands, 
and  tp  relieve  our  fiscal  affairs  from  embarrassments,  it  became 
necessary,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fourteen,  to  impose  a  tax  of 
two  mills  on  each  dollar  of  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
property  in  the  State.  This  tax  was  continued  until  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighteen,  then  it  was  reduced  to  one  mill ;  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-four,  to  half  a  mill,  and  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  it  was  wholly  discontinued.  When  the  Legis- 
lature refused  to  continue  the  tax  it  was  well  understood  that  the 
general  fund  could  not  long  sustain  the  burden  cast  upon  it ;  that 
its  capital  would  be  rapidly  reduced,  and  soon  exhausted.  Though 
this  event  has  not  approached  so  rapidly  as  was  anticipated,  it 
is  now  at  hand,  and  this  session  should  not,  in  my  judgment,  be 
permitted  to  pass  away  without  providing  the  means,  by  the 
adoption  of  some  settled  plan,  to  satisfy  the  demands  that  must 
inevitably  bfe  made  upon  the  treasury.    ... 

"  The  canals  are  rapidly  accumulating  the  means  for  the  ex- 
tinguishment of  the  debt  for  which  their  income  is  hypothecated. 
When  this  object  is  accomplished,  the  tolls  may,  with  fair  claims 
of  justice,  be  resorted  to,  for  the  means  of  replenishing  the 
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treasury^  to  an  amount,  at  leasts  equal  to  the  sum  abstracted, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  canals,  from  the  general  fund."^ 

With  reference  to  the  method  of  securing  funds,  the  Governor 
asks ;  '*  Shall  we  then  .  .  .  accumulate  a  debt  for  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  government,  trusting  to  the  future  appropriations 
of  the  income  of  the  canals,  for  its  repayment?    .    .    . 

^^  Whether  a  resort  to  a  general  tax,  moderate  in  amount,  in 
order  to  provide  the  means  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  govern- 
ment, shall  be  forb<>me,  and  a  reliance  be  placed  on  the  chance 
of  deriving  sufficient  aid  for  that  purpose  from  the  duties  on 
salt,  and  auction  sales;  or  a  debt  shall  be  contracted,  with  a  view 
to  its  redemption  from  the  canal  revenue,  after  it  is  relieved 
from  its  present  hypothecation,  are  questions  which  may  with 
propriety  be  left  to  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  people. 
If  upon  due  deliberation,  you  should  determine  to  levy  a  tax, 
and  leave  the  other  revenues  unanticipated  and  unimpaired, 
...  I  feel  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  people  will  cheerfully 
acquiesce  in  the  decision."" 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Governor  Marcy  was  Comptroller 
in  1827,  when  the  levying  of  taxes  was  discontinued,  and  that  at 
that  time  he  disapproved  of  the  new  policy,  and  remained  later, 
during  his  occupancy  of  the  gubernatorial  office,  an  advocate  of 
taxes.  But  popular  sentiment  was  opposed  to  taxes  and  they 
were  resorted  to  in  1842  only  as  a  temporary  relief  from  the 
exigencies  that  confronted  an  almost  depleted  treasury. 

As  we  consider  the  subsequent  history  of  this  canal  improve- 
ment, it  should  be  observed  how  the  Legislature,  in  spite  of 
Governor  Marcy's  warnings,  proceeded  to  authorize  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Erie  and  the  construction  of  the  Black  River  and 
(lenesee  Valley  canals,  together  with  various  works  upon  other 
lateral  branches  and  a  loan  of  13,000,000  to  the  iflew  York  and 
Lake  Erie  railroad,  without  any  adequate  financial  plan,  trusting 
to  the  canal  tolls  and  the  salt  and  auction  duties  to  maintain 
the  waterways  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  government  and 
the  cost  of  these  improvements.  When  it  was  seen  how  slowly 
the  public  work  must  proceed  under  this  plan,  the  Legislature, 
in  1838,  sanctioned  loans,  but  failed  to  provide  a  means  for  pay- 

^ Assembly  Documents,  1833,  No.  2,  pp.  10-12. 
'Id.  pp.   12-14. 
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ing  even  the  interest,  except  by  the  over-burdened  canal  tolls  or 
by  other  loans.  Of  course  such  a  system  could  not  long  survive, 
and  in  1842,  aided  by  a  general  financial  depression  of  a  few  years 
earlier,  the  limit  was  reached  and  it  became  necessary  to  enact 
a  law  which  should  "  provide  for  paying  the  debt  and  preserving 
the  credit  of  the  State "  by  imposing  a  tax  and  by  abruptly 
stopping  all  public  improvements.  These  experiences  taught  the 
people  to  restrict  the  power  of  the  Legislature  by  what  has  been 
aptly  termed  a  "new  Bill  of  Rights."  This  was  done  in  the 
Constitution  of  1846  by  the  article  which  required  all  appropria- 
tions of  over  a  million  dollars  to  be  submitted  to  popular  vote. 
After  this  revised  Ck)nstitution  had  attempted  to  readjust  and 
regulate  the  financial  situation,  new  troubles  arose,  which  only 
another  amendment  in  1854  could  remedy.  Indeed,  from  the 
beginning  even  to  the  end  of  the  work  in  1862,  the  lack  of  funds 
retarded  the  enterprise,  so  that  operations  were  prolonged 
through  a  period  of  twenty-six  years,  whereas  a  quarter  of  that 
time  was  probably  ample  for  the  whole  undertaking,  if  sufficient 
funds  had  been  available.  For  constructing  the  original  canal 
and  for  the  second  and  third  enlargements,  financial  schemes 
were  adopted  which  authorized  loans  and  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment of  both  the  interest  and  the  maturing  principal,  but  during 
the  first  enlargement  the  very  success  of  the  canal  seemed  to 
militate  against  it,  for  so  optimistic  a  view  was  entertained  that 
dependence  was  placed  upon  the  tolls  to  carry  a  greater  burden 
than  they  could  sustain.  In  this  connection  the  arraignment  by 
Governor  Young,  in  1848,  of  former  Legislatures  for  their  neglect 
to  properly  finance  the  undertaking,  is  noteworthy.  All  of  these 
circumstances  will  be  found  recorded  in  their  regular  sequence. 
It  should  be  noticed  also  how  rapidly  traffic  upon  the  canals 
increased  during  this  period,  with  but  few  backward  strides, 
despite  the  lack  of  suitable  facilities  for  transportation. 

Still,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  people  of  that  day  so  thoroughly 
trusted  the  canals  to  pay  for  large  improvements,  as  well  as  to 
help  defray  the  expenses  of  the  government,  for  the  canals  had 
succeeded  far  beyond  their  expectations.  In  1825  the  canal  com- 
missioners had  allowed  themselves  to  make  some  extravagant 
predictions,  estimating  what  the  tolls  on  the  Erie  might  be  for 
each  year  until  1836  and  at  the  ends  of  the  two  succeeding  decades. 
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Thoy  placed  the  fium  at  one  million  dollars  for  1836;  two  millions 
by  1846,  four  millions  by  1856,  and  nine  millions  within  fifty 
years.  Thus  far  the  tolls  had  exceeded  this  estimate  for  every 
year,  and  the  prospects  were  bright  for  even  a  greater  increase 
in  the  immediate  future.  Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that 
in  1836  the  tolls  surpassed  the  prediction  by  four  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  dollars  and  in  1846  by  almost  half  a  million. 
With  the  comparatively  limited  expenses  of  the  State  government 
at  that  time,  and  the  relatively  large  income  from  the  canals, 
the  people  had  begun  to  think  that  taxes  need  never  be  imposed 
again,  for  the  waterways  were  looked  upon  as  a  veritable  treasure- 
house  for  supplying  funds. 

The  Governor's  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1835  is  worthy 
of  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  sounded  another  unheeded  note  of  warn- 
ing against  embarking  on  so  great  a  scheme  of  improvement  with- 
out an  adequate  financial  plan.  The  Governor  said  that  he  re- 
gretted that  the  provision  which  had  been  made  by  the  Legisla- 
ture for  doubling  the  locks  on  the  Erie  canal  between  Albany  and 
Syracuse  had  not  been  accompanied  by  another  almost  equally 
necessary,  providing  for  the  enlargement  of  the  capacity  of  the 
canal,  as  he  deemed  it  important  that  the  new  locks  should  be 
made  with  reference  to  this  latter  improvement.  However,  the 
new  locks  were  not  then  constructed  and  the  matter  was  left 
to  the  consideration  of  the  I^egislature. 

The  Governor  explained  that  the  State  was  then  facing  either 
a  loan,  which  was  objectionable,  or  a  direct  tax  for  general  ex- 
penses, as  the  general  fund,  though  not  originally  intended  for 
that  purpose,  had  been  used  for  several  years,  without  being  rein- 
forced by  the  proceeds  of  taxation,  not  only  for  general  expenses, 
but  for  large  appropriations  for  deficiencies  in  maintaining  the 
lateral  canals,  for  draining  the  Cayuga  marshes  and  the  like. 
Not  only  was  this  the  case,  but  si)ecific  sources  of  revenue,  like 
the  auction  and  salt  duties,  had  been  constitutionally  pledged  to 
the  canal  fund  and  had  contributed  to  it  more  than  five  million 
dollars.  The  burden  of  supplying  the  deficiency  in  the  revenues 
of  the  lateral  canals  from  year  to  year,  he  declared,  showed  the 
wisdom  of  our  original  system  of  internal  improvements  and  the 
effect  of  such  a  departure  from  it,  and  admonished  us  of  the  neces- 
sity of  returning  to  it.    "  No  government,"  he  said,  "  that  had  a 
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proper  regard  for  its  public  credit  or  its  perf&anent  prosperity, 
ever  contracted  a  public  debt  without  providing  a  revenue  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  at  least,  if  not  for  its  final  extinguish- 
ment; and  none  that  neglects  to  make  such  a  provision,  but  sup- 
plies its  necessities,  whether  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  by  loans, 
and  provides  for  the  interest  on  them  by  new  loans,  can  long 
prosecute  successfully  public  enterprises  requiring  large  expendi- 
tures. I  therefore  deem  it  essential  to  the  success  of  the  system 
of  internal  improvements,  that  you  should  in  some  way  provide 
adequate  means  for  paying  the  interest  on  the  public  debt  that 
must  be  incurred  by  its  further  prosecution."* 

Again  he  said:  '^I  do  not  indulge  the  expectation  that  so 
unwise  a  course  will  be  taken  as  to  supply  the  means  required 
for  these  purposes,  by  loans,  without  creating  some  special  fund 
to  pay  the  debt  that  will  be  thus  contracted."^'*  But  despite 
this  warning,  subsequent  Legislatures  persisted  in  pursuing  this 
very  course. 

However,  as  fiAiowing  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  canals, 
which  warranted  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  for  improvement, 
the  Governor  stated  that  the  income  from  all  the  canals  and  the 
canal  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1834  was  |1,813,418.73.  The 
whole  canal  debt  was  then  |7,034,999.68,  of  which  |4,934,652.68 
was  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  debt  created  for  the  construction 
of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals.  For  the  payment  of  the  bal- 
ance, funds  had  accumulated  to  the  amount  of  f3,002,576.30.  The 
Erie  and  Champlain  canal  fund  had  yielded  a  revenue  during  the 
last  fiscal  year,  beyond  all  the  charges  upon  it,  of  $1,035,664.92; 
the  tolls  alone  exceeded  these  charges  by  |587,850.61.  Although 
the  tolls  had  again  been  reduced  in  January,  1834,  on  merchan- 
dise and  food-stuflfs,  the  income  from  the  Erie  and  Champlain 
canals  from  these  sources  alone  was  f  1,313,155.84  for  the  fiscal 
year.  The  tolls  of  the  same  year  were  only  f  11,265.79  less  than 
those  of  the  previous  year.  The  business  on  the  Erie  and  Cham- 
plain canals  had,  therefore,  increased  nearly  in  the  ratio  of 
the  reduction  of  tolls.^"* 

The  improvement  of  the  canal  was  generally  conceded  to  be  a 
necessity,  but  opinions  widely  differed  concerning  the  proper 

•Asaemhly  Documents,  1835,  No.  2,  Governor's  Annual  Message,  p.  13. 
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policy  to  pursue.  The  seDtiment  favoring  enlargement  was  no 
ill-advised,  speculative  effort,  but  rather  a  business-like,  earnest 
movement  to  benefit  the  people  of  the  whole  state  and  country 
by  providing  a  waterway  capable  of  transporting  through  the 
state,  expeditiously,  economically  and  safely,  all  the  products  of 
agriculture  and  manufacturing  that  could  be  secured  for  that 
route.  The  structures  on  the  canal  had  largely  bec<Mne  impaired 
and  a  number  would  necessarily  have  to  be  rebuilt  and  it  was 
deemed  wisest  to  construct  on  an  enlarged  plan  and  for  the 
prospective  traffic  rather  than  to  build  on  the  dimensions  that 
were  thought  sufficiently  large  at  the  time  of  beginning  the 
original  canal.  At  this  time  every  indication  pointed  to  a  rapid 
increase  in  canal  traffic.  A  glance  at  the  chapter  treating  of 
the  influence  of  fhe  canal  will  show  how  the  prophecies  of  the 
projectors  had  been  more  than  fulfilled, — in  the  volume  of  com- 
merce, the  prevalence  of  general  prosperity,  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  the  development  of  western  territory. 

Two  subjects  then  before  the  public  had  a  marked  bearing  on 
canal  enlargement.  Of  first  importance  was  the  growing  evi- 
dence that  railroads  were  fast  becoming  a  factor  in  the  question 
of  transportation  and  might  soon  prove  to  be  dangerous  rivals 
of  the  canals.  Even  then  those  most  enthusiastically  in  favor 
of  railways  predicted  that  they  would  supersede  canals,  and 
advocated  the  plan  of  "converting  the  Erie  canal  into  a  rail- 
road." ^*  The  second  subject  was  a  project  for  a  ship  canal 
between  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Hudson.  Both  of  these  matters 
received  legislative  notice  during  the  session  of  1835,  and  were 
the  subjects  of  Assembly  resolutions  calling  for  investigations 
by  canal  officials. 

The  Erie  railroad  enterprise  was  then  before  the  Legislature, 
and  wishing  to  learn  the  comparative  advantages  of  canals  and 
railroads,  the  Assembly,  on  February  23,  1835,  addressed  a 
resolution  to  the  canal  commissioners,  requesting  a  report  on 
the  relative  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance  of  canals  and 
railroads,  the  relative  charges  for  transportation  and  an  enumer- 
ation of  articles  that  could  be  better  carried  by  rail  than  by 
water.  The  commissioners  selected  the  engineers,  John  B. 
Jervis,  Holmes  Hutchinson  and  Frederick  C.  Mills,  to  investi- 
^Aasembly  Documenis,  1835,  No.  296,  p.  2. 
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gate  the  subject,  and  in  submitting  their  report  to  the  Assembly 
on  March  14,  1835,  they  said: 

*'  It  is  believed  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  shew,  that  the 
expense  of  transportation  on  railroads,  is  very  materially 
greater  than  on  canals.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  other 
important  considerations  in  favor  of  canals. 

"A  canal  may  be  compared  to  a  common  highway,  upon 
which  every  man  can  be  the  carrier  of  his  own  property,  and 
therefore  creates  the  most  active  competition,  which  serves  to 
reduce  the  expense  of  transportation  to  the  lowest  rates.  The 
farmer,  the  merchant,  and  the  manufacturer  can  avail  them- 
selves, of  the  advantage  of  carrying  their  property  to  market, 
in  a  manner  which  will  best  comport  with  their  interest."^* 

In  summarizing  their  report,  the  engineers  declared  their 
opinion  that  canals  in  general  had  decided  advantages  over 
railroads,  saying: 

"  We  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  state,  what  appears  con- 
clusive from  the  facts  •  presented,  that  canals,  on  the  average, 
have  thus  far,  cost  less  than  rail-roads,  both  in  their  construc- 
tion and  repairs. 

"  In  regard  to  their  relative  matters  as  affording  the  means  of 
transportation,  ...  we  find  the  relative  cost  of  convey- 
ance is,  as  4.375  to  1,  a  little  over  four  and  one-third  to  one, 
in  favor  of  canals :  this  is  exclusive  of  tolls  or  profits."** 

Public  sentiment,  which  demanded  that  some  improvement  in 
water  communications  be  made,  was  reflected  in  an  Assembly 
resolution  on  March  4,  1835,  which  referred  to  the  consideration 
of  the  canal  board  the  proceedings  of  a  public  meeting  held  in 
Utica  on  February  5,  preceding,  to  take  measures  to  effect  the 
construction  of  a  ship  canal  between  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Hud- 
son, also  the  resolution  of  the  common  council  of  New  York  in 
favor  of  this  ,canal,  together  with  the  report^'  of  an  en^neer, 
E.  P.  Johnson,  on  this  project.  People  were  becoming  alarmed 
lest,  by  the  failure  of  the  State  to  provide  adequate  means  for 
transportation,  other  routes  would  secure  the  traffic, — as  the 
memorial  prepared  at  the  Utica  meeting  expressed  it,  saying, 

"Assembly  Documents,  1835,  No.  296,  p.  2. 
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"the  Statofl  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and 
e8i>ecially  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  are  making  strenuous  exer- 
tions to  divert  the  trade  of  this  important  region  through  their 
own  territories,  and  to  their  own  markets,"  which  "render  it 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  this 
Btate  early  to  undertake,  and  vigorously  to  prosecute,  such  a 
system  of  internal  improvement  as  shall  promise  the  most  certain 
success  in  this  generous  contest  with  their  enterprising  neigh- 
bors."" In  addition,  the  memorialists  said :  "  The  Erie  canal,  in  its 
present  state,  will  be  unable  to  accommodate  any  material 
increase  of  business;  and  .  .  .  unless  some  adequate  meas- 
ures are  adopted  by  the  Legislature  to  secure  to  this  State  the 
advantages  of  the  rapidly  increasing  trade  of  the  western 
country,  it  will  seek  other  channels  of  transportation  and  a 
different  market,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  our  commercial 
metropolis,  and  the  loss  of  revenue  and  other  incidental  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  passage  of  that  trade  through  our  own 
internal  communications.  .  .  .  The  plan  of  doubling  the 
locks,  recently  adopted  on  a  portion  of  the  Erie  canal,  though 
it  will  doubtless  increase  its  capacity,  will  afford  but  a  temporary 
relief;  and  before  that  measure  can  be  completed,  the  steady 
increase  of  the  business  will  be  found  to  have  kept  pace  with 
the  increased  facilities  which  will  be  thus  afforded;  presenting 
to  us  the  same  alternative  which  now  exists,  of  creating  addi- 
tional channels,  or  of  yielding  to  others  the  benefit  of  the  trade 
in  question."*^ 

In  reporting  the  results  of  their  investigations  on  this  subject, 
the  members  of  the  canal  bo^rd  conceded  that  some  measures 
should  be  adopted  to  provide  for  the  increased  traflSc,  but  dis- 
agreed with  the  Utica  memorialists  in  thinking  that  a  ship 
canal  for  either  sailing  craft  or  steamboats  would  be  best  adapted 
to  meet  this  need.  The  difficulty  of  bridging  such  a  canal  seemed 
insuperable.  The  fact  that  steamboats  had  not  yet  superseded 
sailing  vessels  in  carrying  property  on  the  lakes  led  the  members 
of  the  board  to  believe  that  they  were  not  destined  so  to  super- 
sede that  kind  of  boat  for  the  transit  of  property  on  lakes  or 
rivers  adapted  for  the  use  of  both,  they  having  been  informed 

^Aasemblj/  DocumentSf  1836,  No.  158,  pp.  8-9. 
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'^  by  gentlemen  of  intelligence  and  experience  in  lake  navigation, 
that  it  would  be  '  impracticable  as  a  regular  business  for  steam- 
boats on  the  lakes,  to  tow  vessels  with  safety,  unless  the  vessels 
were  fitted  with  masts  and  rigging  and  sufficiently  manned  to 
be  conducted  by  sails  in  a  storm,' "" 

The  report  of  the  board's  engineers,  Messrs.  Jervis,  Hutchin- 
son and  Mills,  further  emphasizes  the  fact  that  steam  propul- 
sion was  not  sufficiently  developed  to  be  serviceable  on  contracted 
channels,  and  that  the  cost  of  carriage  by  steamboats  was  not 
favorably  comparable  with  the  rate  by  ordinary  canal-boats, 
even  after  the  charge  for  a  transhipment  had  been  added«  They 
conclude:  "We  are  of  opinion,  a  canal,  designed  for  boats 
exclusively  adapted  to  its  navigation,  and  which  may  be  towed  by 
steam-boats  on  the  Hudson,  will  best  accommodate  the  prominent 
interest  involved  in  the  great  trade,  for  which  provision  is  to 
be  made."^* 

In  their  report  the  members  of  the  board  take  occasion  to 
express  their  views  on  the  proper  course  for  the  State  to  pursue, 
saying:  "  The  canal  board  entertain  the  opinion,  that  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Erie  canal  would  be,  in  all  respects,  the  best  plan  to 
accommodate  the  transportation  between  the  Hudson  river  and 
the  western  lakes.     .     .     . 

^^At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a  law  was  passed, 
directing  the  Canal  Commissioners  to  double  the  locks,  from 
Albany  to  Syracuse.  This  measure  will  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  canal,  and  accommodate  the  trade  for  a  short  period  of  time, 
but  will  not  sensibly  lessen  the  expense  of  transportation.  It 
is  however  quite  certain,  that  the  time  is  not  very  distant  when 
additional  facilities  will  be  necessary ;  and  the  Canal  Board  take 
this  occasion  to  express  the  opinion,  that  the  enlargement  of  the 
Erie  canal  should  be  directed  at  the  present  session  of  the 
Legislature."*** 

The  result  of  this  agitation  was  the  passage  of  a  law  (chapter 
274)  y  on  May  11, 1835,  which  authorized  the  canal  commissioners 
to  enlarge  the  Erie  canal  and  to  construct  a  double  set  of  lift- 
locks,  as  soon  as  the  canal  board  believed  that  public  interest 

^Asaemhly  Doownenia,  1835,  No.  334,  p.  4. 
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required  such  improvement.  The  questions  of  dimensions  and 
of  constructing  an  independent  canal  through  cities  and  villages^ 
instead  of  enlarging  the  existing  >'orkB^  were  left  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  canal  board.  At  a  meeting  on  July  3,  1835,  the 
canal  board  adopted  resolutions  declaring  that  the  work  of 
doubling  locks  and  of  enlarging  the  canal  should  be  commenced 
without  delay,  and  that  surveys  should  be  started  immediately. 
The  canal  commissioners,  meeting  at  Utica  on  July  17,  1835, 
determined  what  considerations  should  govern  the  surveys  for  an 
enlarged  canal.  Estimates  of  cost  were  to  be  made  for  enlarging 
the  prism  to  six  feet  depth  of  water  and  sixty  feet  width  at  water- 
surface,  and  also  for  a  canal  seven  feet  deep  and  seventy  feet 
wide,  except  at  diflficult  and  expensive  points,  such  as  perpen- 
dicular bluffs  or  marshes,  where  the  width  could  be  limited  to 
fifty  feet.  A  study  of  additional  water-supply  was  to  be  made, 
with  a  report  on  the  formation  of  new  feeders  and  reservoirs, 
and  the  engineers  were  asked  to  report  also  on  the  expediency 
of  two  separate  canals  in  villages  and  cities  where  widening 
would  cause  the  removal  of  buildings  at  considerable  expense, 
and  their  opinions  were  desired  Jn  i^gard  to  the  dimensions  of 
locks  best  adapted  to  economy  in  transportation,  for  both  sizes 
of  enlarged  canal. 

The  engineers  in  charge  of  these  surveys  and  the  territory 
covered  by  each,  were  as  follows:  John  B.  Jervis,  from  Albany 
to  Fultonville;  Nathan  S.  Roberts,  from  Fultonville  to  Frank- 
fort; Frederick  C.  Mills,  from  Frankfort  to  Lyons;  and  Holmes 
Hutchinson  from  Lyons  to  BulBfalo.  The  reports'^^'  of  the  engi- 
neers w^e  submitted  to  the  canal  board  on  October  20,  1835, 
with  estimates  of  the  cost  of  contemplated  improvements  on  both 
plans  of  enlargement,  and  of  all  the  feeders  and  reservoirs 
required. 

The  reports  treated  at  length  of  the  size  of  aqueducts,  the 
size  of  new  locks  and  the  dimensions  of  the  improved  canal, 
with  carefully  prepared  recommendations  on  each.  Mr.  Jervis 
advised  that  the  trunks  of  aqueducts  be  made  fifty  feet  wide, 
with  spans  of  eighteen  feet  between  piers;  that  the  locks  be 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long  between  quoins  and  sixteen  feet 
wide,  being  placed  in  pairs,  side  by  side,  forty  feet  apart  from 
'^Asaembly  Documents,  1836,  No.  99. 
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center  to  center.  He  estimated  that  for  favorable  traction  the 
old  canal  was  adapted  to  a  boat  of  thirty-one  tons^  a  six-foot 
canal  to  one  of  seventy-one  tons  and  a  seven-foot  canal 
to  one  of  one  hundred  and  three  tons.  He  advised  a  seven- 
foot  canal  with  seventy  feet  top  width,  showing  that  a  seven- 
foot  channel  would  require  thirty-seven  per  cent  more  water 
than  the  old  canal.  Mr.  Roberts  favored  a  lock  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet  between  quoins  and  seventeen  feet  wide,  and  a  canal 
six  and  one-half  feet  deep  and  seventy  feet  wide.  Mr.  Mills 
submitted  plans  of  bridges  for  a  seventy-foot  canal  in  the  type 
of  the  lattice  Town.  He  estimated  locks  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  long  and  sixteen  feet  wide.  In  relation  to  the  water-supply 
for  the  eighty-five  miles  included  in  his  section,  he  estimated 
that  the  old  Erie  required  13,755  cubic  feet  per  minute,  that 
21,644  cubic  feet  would  be  needed  for  a  six-foot  depth  and  25,147 
cubic  feet  for  a  seven-foot  canal.  The  report  of  Mr.  Hutchinson 
gave  complete  specifications  for  the  manner  of  constructing 
double  enlarged  locks,  the  basis  for  the  specifications  subse- 
quently used  in  the  construction.  For  the  enlarged  canal  he 
advised  forty-two  feet  bottom  width,  seventy  feet  top  width  and 
seven  feet  depth ;  locks  one  hundred*  and  fifteen  feet  by  seventeen 
feet;  size  of  boats,  one  hundred  and  three  feet  long,  sixteen  feet 
wide  and  five  feet  draught,  with  a  tonnage  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  tons,  exclusive  of  boat;  cost  of  transportation,  he 
estimated,  would  be  one-half  that  by  the  old  canal  or,  more 
exactly,  as  0.54  to  1.  The  aggregate  of  the  estimates,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  a  double  set  of  lift-locks  on  the  whole  line,  was : 
for  the  larger  canal,  112,416,150.17;  and  for  the  smaller  canal, 
110,368,331.48." 

To  decide  the  dimensions  to  which  the  canal  and  locks  should 
be  enlarged  was  a  question  of  so  gi'oat  responsibility,  and  one 
concerning  which  there  was  such  a  diversity  of  opinion,  that  the 
canal  board  felt  that  it  must  be  dealt  with  most  carefully.  To 
change  the  boundaries  of  the  canal  necessitated  the  interference 
with  private  property,  and  the  officials  appeared  to  view  this 
as  a  very  delicate  question,  and  they  hesitated  before  making 
their  decision,  considering  that  the  idea  of  disturbing  the  bounds 
of  the  canal  for  a  second  enlargement  could  not  be  entertained. 
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After  carefultj  weighing  all  of  the  information  derived  from 
the  surveys  and  from  other  sources,  the  board  decided  that  the 
canal  should  be  enlarged  to  seven  feet  depth  of  water  and 
seventy  feet  width  of  surface^  and  that  the  locks  should  be  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet  long  between  the  quoins  and  eighteen  feet 
wide.  As  it  was  estimated  that  the  enlargement  of  the  canal 
would  lessen  the  expense  of  transportation,  exclusive  of  tolls, 
about  fifty  per  cent,  the  board  deemed  it  necessary  to  commence 
the  work  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  to  prosecute  it  with  as 
much  diligence  as  the  funds  appropriated  to  this  object  would 
admit. 

The  law  authorizing  the  enlargement  provided  that  the  cost 
of  constructing  and  maintaining  the  work  should  be  paid  out 
of  any  monies  which  might  be  on  hand  belonging  to  the  Erie 
and  Champlain  canal  fund.  The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
canal  commissioners  were  too  limited  to  justify  a  commencement 
of  work  on  every  part  of  the  canal.  It  was,  therefore,  deemed 
advisable  to  confine  operations  to  the  line  between  Albany  and 
Syracuse,  until  such  time  as  the  funds  would  justify  a  beginning 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  route.  This  arrangement  would 
relieve  the  greatest  crowding  and  thus,  in  a  large  measure, 
secure  the  advantages  of  an  enlarged  canal  before  the  whole 
could  be  completed. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1836,  Governor  Marcy 
reiterated  his  warning  against  endeavoring  to  carry  on  public 
works  without  an  adequate  financial  plan,  but  this,  like  his 
former  plea,  passed  unheeded.  He  said :  "  I  have  not  been  with- 
out apprehensions,  and  I  still  entertain  them,  that  internal 
improvements  cannot  be  long  prosecuted  on  an  extensive  scale 
unless  sustained'  by  a  wise  system  of  finance.  No  new  work  can 
be  executed  without  using  the  public  credit,  and  however  high  that 
credit  is  at  this  time,  it  cannot  be  liberally  used  and  long  upheld 
without  some  financial  arrangement  that  will  inspire  confidence 
at  home  and  abroad.  .  .  .  The  improvident  practice  of 
borrowing  money  without  providing  available  funds  for  pay- 
ing the  interest,  has  already  been  carried  to  a  point  beyond  which 
it  cannot  be  pushed  without  producing  serious  mischief.  .  .  . 
On  a  part  of  the  debt  already  contracted  for  internal  improve- 
ments, the  interest  can  only  be  paid  by  new  loans,  unless  you 
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resort  to  taxes  of  some  kind ;  .  .  .  Very  few,  I  should  hope, 
would  advocate  the  reckless  policy  of  contracting  a  debt,  even 
for  such  an  object,  and  constantly  and  rapidly  accumulating  it 
by  loans  to  pay  the  interest.  .  .  .  Can  we  claim  the  con- 
tinuance of  public  confidence  on  the  assumption  that  a  future 
generation  will  take  better  care  of  public  credit  than  we  are  will- 
ing to  do?  .  .  .  The  treasury  is  entirely  exhausted,  and  you 
are  therefore  required  to  provide  for  the  support  of  these  canals, 
and  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  debt  contracted  on  their  account 
for  the  present  year,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars."" 

As  early  in  the  season  of  1836  as  the  weather  would  permit, 
the  greater  part  of  the  line  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  was  reex- 
amined by  the  engineers.  Experience  during  the  previous  decade 
had  disclosed  the  places  where  the  canal  could  be  bettered  in 
the  plan  of  construction  and  in  location,  and  the  engineers 
determined  to  avoid  some  of  the  inconveniences  to  which  navi- 
gation had  been  subjected.  Especially  troublesome  were  the 
short  pound-reaches  that  were  located  at  the  nine  locks  above 
the  junction  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  at  the  three  locks 
close  by  and  at  the  four  locks  above  Cohoes  falls.  With  the 
locks  lengthened  and  the  boats  enlarged,  the  reaches  would 
become  still  shorter  and  more  troublesome.  Therefore,  after  a 
very  careful  examination,  the  canal  board  decided  in  favor  of 
an  entirely  new  location  for  a  distance  of  four  and  a  third  miles, 
leaving  the  old  line  about  one  and  a  half  miles  above  West 
Troy  and  joining  it  again  above  the  four  locks.  The  estimates 
showed  this  plan  to  be  more  expensive  than  to  enlarge  the  old 
route,  but  its  importance  and  decided  advantages  were  con- 
sidered to  more  than  counterbalance  the  difference  in  cost.  The 
locks  could  be  so  located  as  to  give  convenient  pound-reaches 
between  them,  and  the  lifts  could  be  so  arranged  as  to  reduce 
their  number  from  nineteen  to  sixteen,  without  making  any  lift 
more  than  ten  feet. 

The  question  of  changing  the  location  between  Cohoes  and 
Schenectady  from  the  north  side  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Mohawk  was  very  important,  and  one  that  divided  the  members 
of  the  canal  board.  It  will  be  recalled  that  this  was  one  of 
the  most  diflScult  portions  encountered  in  locating  the  original 

'^Assembly  Documenta,  1836,  No.  2,  Governor's  Annual  Message,  pp.  0-13. 
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canal^  and  that  then  the  best  solution  was  thought  to  be  the  cross- 
ing  of  the  river  twice  on  long  aqueducts  rather  than. the  at- 
tempt to  remain  on  the  south  side.  At  this  time,  however,  after 
thorough  examinations,  the  engineers  reported  the  change  feas- 
ible. To  dispense  with  two  aqueducts  across  the  Mohawk  was 
very  desirable,  and  also  the  possibility  of  doing  the  work  in  the 
most  favorable  season  of  the  year,  and  under  circumstances  of 
less  embarrassment  than  on  the  old  line,  was  an  argument  with 
weight,  but  the  idea  of  abandoning  about  thirteen  miles  of  exist- 
ing canal,  where  damages  to  private  property  had  been  assessed 
and  paid,  and  business  establishments  had  been  built  up,  and 
where  the  damages  by  reason  of  enlarging  the  canal  would  be 
very  limited  in  comparison  with  those  on  a  new  route — this 
idea  was  calculated  to  make  a  strong  impression  against  so 
material  a  change.  The  final  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  old 
line.  A  rumor,  which,  however,  cannot  be  substantiated  from 
the  records  at  hand,  has  gained  considerable  credence,  to  the 
effect  that  the  desire  to  gain  needed  political  support  and  to 
please  the  people  of  Saratoga  by  not  removing  the  canal  from 
their  county  played  a  large  part  in  influencing  the  decision. 

Among  the  other  im[)ortant  changes  may  be  mentioned  those 
at  Utica.  Here  the  width  was  to  be  contracted  to  sixty  feet 
through  the  central  part  of  the  city;  this  contraction  was 
adopted  to  avoid  extensive  damages  to  private  property,  although 
somewhat  inconvenient  for  navigation.  The  surface  of  the  water 
at  this  place  was  not  much  above  the  level  of  the  street.  To 
raise  the  water  three  feet  would  require  the  bridges  to  be  elevated 
to  an  inconvenient  height,  and  would  materially  injure  the  busi- 
ness located  near  the  canal.  To  obviate  these  objections,  the 
bottom  of  the  canal  was  to  be  lowered  thi-ee  feet  through  the 
city  and  to  the  end  of  the  Frankfort  level.  This  plan  would 
render  it  necessary  to  construct  a  three-foot  lift-lock  near  the 
western  boundary  of  the  city,  but  would  retain  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  enlarged  canal  at  the  same  elevation  as  in  the 
existing  canal. 

It  was  decided  to  change  the  location  of  the  aqueduct  at 
Sauquoit  creek  to  a  position  a  few  rods  farther  down  the  stream ; 
this  would  straighten  and  improve  the  alignment.  It  was  also 
decided  to  change  the  location  of  the  aqueduct  over  the  Oris- 
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kany  creek  and  to  change  the  line  of  the  canal  on  each  side  of 
it,  carrying  the  canal  on  the  north  side  of  the  Oriskany  factory. 
This  change  required  a  new  canal  for  about  half  a  mile  in 
length.  These  alterations  not  only  improved  the  alignment  of 
the  canal  bnt  permitted  the  construction  of  the  aqueducts  dur- 
ing the  season  of  navigation,  the  most  favorable  time  for  work. 

The  two  locks  at  Lodi  (now  eastern  Syracuse)  were  found  to 
be  in  such  a  dilapidated  condition  as  to  require  rebuilding.  They 
were  placed  very  close  together,  leaving  but  a  short  pound-reach 
between  them.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience  it  was  decided  to 
change  the  location  of  the  upper  lock,  carrying  it  twelve  chains 
farther  east,  and  there  to  build  a  set  of  double  locks  on  the 
enlarged  plan.  It  was  also  decided  that  the  location  of  the 
lock  at  Syracuse  should  be  ten  chains  east  of  the  existing  lock. 
This  had  a  lift  of  only  six  feet,  but  as  the  Syracuse  level  was  to 
be  cut  down  two  feet,  the  enlarged  lock  would  have  a  lift  of  eight 
feet.  The  stone  aqueduct  over  Onondaga  creek,  which  partially 
failed  in  the  summer  of  1834,  and  over  which  navigation  had  been 
kept  up  by  a  wooden  trunk  of  the  width  of  a  single  boat,  was  re- 
quired to  be  rebuilt  for  the  enlarged  canal.  The  enlargement 
through  Syracuse  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  locks  and  the  aqueduct,  that  it  was  determined 
that  work  for  about  three  miles  should  be  put  under  contract  at 
once. 

Beginning  August  22,  1836,  a  number  of  proposals  were 
received  for  constructing  various  sections  and  structures  of  the 
enlarged  canal.  The  majority  of  the  work  for  which  proposals 
had  been  made  was  put  under  contract,  the  balance  not  being 
let  because  the  bidders  did  not  procure  the  necessary  security  to 
insure  the  faithful  performance  of  their  contracts.  Many  of 
the  contractors  began  work  in  this  year.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  work  under  contract  was  13,035,087.44.  The  canal  commis- 
sioners stated  that,  had  not  the  enlargement  been  authorized, 
1550,000  of  this  amount  would  have  been  required  for  necessary 
repairs,  and  they  further  stated  that  according  to  their  calcula- 
tions the  amount  let  in  this  year  would  consume  the  tolls  appli- 
cable to  enlargement  for  1836-7-8-9,  and,  therefore,  under 
these  conditions,  no  more  work  could  be  let  until  1839.  More- 
over, they  deemed  it  their  duty  to  state  that  there  were  several 
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places  on  the  canal  where  its  immediate  enlargement  would  be 
advantageous  to  navigation.  So  important  did  they  consider  this 
subject  that  they  reiterated  the  statement  in  their  annual  report 
for  the  following  year  (1837),  and  they  added  that  they  believed 
that  public  interests  would  be^  essentially  promoted  by  as  speedy 
a  completion  of  the  whole  canal  as  ^'  the  facilities  for  obtainiAg 
means  and  proper  economy  in  reference  to  the  expenditure'' 
would  justify. 

By  the  first  of  July,  1836,  the  surplus  revenue  derived  from 
the  Erie  and  Champlain  canal  fund  had  amounted  to  a  sum 
amply  sulBicient  to  pay  off  the  remainder  of  the  debt 
(13,682,602.73)  contracted  for  the  construction  of  these  two 
canals.  By  this  event  the  auction  and  salt  duties  were  discharged 
from  the  constitutional  pledge  securing  them  to  that  fund  and 
were  restored  to  the  treasury  for  general  purposes.  But  there 
was  yet  a  further  canal  debt  of  over  three  million  dollars,  con- 
tracted on  account  of  the  Oswego  and  lateral  canals,  on  which, 
as  payment  from  their  several  revenues  was  the  sole  source  of 
funds  for  extinguishment,  the  prospect  of  discharging  the  debt 
was  considered  very  faint  and  distant.  The  total  tolls  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1836,  on  the  Erie  and  Champlain 
canals,  was  |1,54S,536.18  and  the  whole  income  of  the  fund 
belonging  to  these  canals  from  all  sources  was  |1,947,483.61 ; 
and  after  deducting  all  expenses,  the  net  revenue  was 
?1,341, 934.36.^* 

During  the  legislative  session  of  1837,  there  appeared  the  first 
intimation  that  the  enlargement  would  cost  more  than  the 
amount  reported  a  year  before.  In  reply  to  a  Senate  resolution 
of  February  21,  "  whether  from  the  surveys,  examinations  and 
estimates  [then]  possessed,  they  [believed]  said  enlargement 
[could]  be  completed  at  the  cost  heretofore  estimated,  and  if 
not,  at  what  additional  cost,  including  damages  to  individuals,"" 
the  canal  board  said  that  they  did  not  believe  that  the  work  could 
be  completed  for  the  sum  previously  estimated,  because  plans  for 
some  of  the  structures  had  been  changed,  parts  of  the  alignment 
had  been  altered  and  probably  other  deviations  would  be  made, 
and  the  cost  of  construction  was  greater  than  when  the  estimates 

'^Oovemor's  Annual  MeBsage,  1837. 
'^Senate  Journal,  1837,  p.  128. 
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were  made.  Thej  had  no  further  surveys  on  which  to  base  their 
opinion^  but  they  did  not  believe  the  additional  cost  would  be 
large^  exclusive  of  damages^  the  amount  depending  upon  the 
prices  of  labor  and  materials.  No  estimates  of  damages  had  been 
made,  as  the  statute  provided  that  these  should  be  adjusted  by 
three  appraisers  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  the  Senate.*' 

During  1837  several  important  changes  were  decided  on  by 
the  canal  board.  A  new  location  at  Rome  had  been  authorized 
by  a  special  act*^  of  the  Legislature.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  original  Erie  canal  had  been  built  about  half  a  mile  south 
of  the  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company's  works,  which 
had  extended  through  the  southern  part  of  this  village,  and  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  celebration  attending  the  opening  of  the  canal 
in  1825,  the  villagers  had  shown  their  disapproval  of  th«  change 
by  marching  through  the  streets  to  the  solemn  beat  of  muffled 
drums.  The  surveys  of  routes  by  the  old  canal  and  by  a  new 
line  were  reported  to  the  commissioners  on  May  25,  1837.  The 
estimates  showed  a  difference  of  f 22,590.85  in  favor  of  the  exist- 
ing location,  but  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  line  the  construc- 
tion of  a  section  of  the  Black  River  canal  would  be  obviated, 
which  was  estimated  to  lessen  this  amount  by  f9,000.  The  sav- 
ing of  about  half  a  mile  of  distance  on  the  Black  River  canal 
and  of  eleven  hundred  feet  on  the  Erie,  and  the  advantages  of 
better  accommodations  for  the  citizens  of  Rome  were  counted  as 
benefits  to  outweigh  the  additional  cost.  Therefore,  it  was 
determined  to  construct  an  independent  canal,  which  brought 
the  course  back  to  near  the  location  of  the  old  Navigation  Com- 
pany's channel. 

Another  important  deviation  was  at  the  Jordan  level.  What 
was  known  as  the  Jordan  level  of  the  old  canal  was  a  summit 
level,  twelve  miles  long,  having  a  lock  of  eleven  feet  lift  at  each 
end.  It  was  decided  to  cut  this  level  down,  thus  dispensing  with 
the  locks.  Two  lines  were  surveyed  for  an  independent  canal — 
one  to  the  north  and  one  to  the  south  of  Lamberton's  hill.  The 
line  to  the  south  was  decided  by  the  canal  board  to  be  the  more 
advantageous,  commencing  a  short  distance  east  of  the  lock  at 
Nine  Mile  creek,  which  was  taken  in  as  a  feeder,  and  running 

''Senate  Documents,  1837,  No.  53. 
"Laws  of  1836,  chapter  210. 
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south  of  the  old  canal  about  two  miles,  where  it  crossed  the  old 
channel,  and  then  continuing  on  the  north  side  to  the  village  of 
Jordan.  This  change  would  save  one  mile  in  distance  and 
118,323.72  in  cost,  besides  the  annual  expense  of  repairs  and 
attendance  of  a  set  of  dou1)le  locks  at  each  end  of  the  level.       « 

The  commissioners  reported  that  a  large  amount  of  work  had 
been  done  on  the  locks  during  1837,  but  not  as  much  as  had  been 
desired,  and  that  the  contracts  for  other  structures  and  for  canal 
sections  had  progressed  satisfactorily.  In  closing  their  report 
they  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Legislature  of  1838  for  a  more 
liberal  supply  of  funds,  in  order  that  the  undertaking  might 
be  pushed  with  vigor,  calling  attention  to  the  reduced  freight 
rates  and  the  increased  tolls  that  would  follow  its  completion. 

Reviewing  the  situation  of  1837,  Governor  Marcy,  in  his  mes- 
sage, admitted  a  falling  off  of  f275,000  in  tolls  from  those  of 
the  previous  year,  the  gross  amount  being  but  fl,326,781  for 
the  fiscal  year.  Used  as  channels  of  trade,  the  canals  necessarily 
participated  in  its  fluctuations.  In  consequence  of  the  scanty 
crops  of  1836,  the  eastward  tonnage  was  diminished,  as  was  also 
the  amount  of  merchandise  sent  westward.  The  income  of  the 
Erie  and  Champlain  canal  fund,  from  all  sources,  was 
11,426,071.78.  Of  this  amount  f632,881.20  was  expended  on  the 
enlargement  of  the  Erie.  The  estimates  for  unfinished  works  of 
internal  improvement,  including  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal, 
were  f  15,000,000.  The  completion  of  the  aqueduct  at  Rochester 
was  urged  as  a  necessary  measure  to  keep  up  the  business  of 
the  canal  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  old  aqueduct.  In  the 
Governor's  opinion  a  still  larger  appropriation  might  be  advan- 
tageously used  for  improvements.  The  channel  of  the  Erie  canal, 
he  said,  was  at  least  as  eligible  for  western  trade  as  any  that 
could  be  opened  and  both  duty  and  interest  required  that  it 
should  be  made  adequate  to  the  public  wants  without  delay. 
The  Governor  recalled  his  previously  unheeded  messages  as  to  the 
necessity  of  a  financial  system  to  meet  the  interest  charges  and 
ultimately  to  extinguish  the  principal  of  the  public  debt.** 

The  appeal  of  the  commissioners  for  funds  brought  a  response 
in  the  form  of  a  law,  directing  a  loan  of  four  million  dollars, 
but  before  its  enactment  the  Assembly  adopted  a  resolution 
'^Govei'nor's  Annual  Message,   1838. 
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which  reflected  the  growing  sentiment  that  the  State  had  under- 
taken too  large  an  enterprise.  The  effect  of  the  financial  panic 
of  1837^  with  its  suspension  of  specie  payments,  was  becoming 
evident.  This  resolution  called  for  an  opinion  from  the  canal 
commissioners  as  to  the  most  practical  plan  for  completing  the 
work  of  doubling  locks,  without  the  immediate  enlargement  of 
the  prism.  In  reply  the  commissioners  said,  that,  after  the 
act  of  1835  had  directed  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal,  they 
had  regarded  the  policy  of  the  State  on  that  subject  as  settled, 
and  had  made  all  plans  and  arrangements  on  that  supposition, 
but  they  added  that  no  work  had  been  placed  under  contract  that 
was  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  use  of  the  new  locks, 
except  short  sections  at  Albany,  Utica  and  Syracuse.  How- 
ever, if  the  whole  project  could  not  be  completed,  they  recom- 
mended that  certain  necessary  portions  be  undertaken,  saying: 

"The  work  for  the  enlargement  of  the  canal  not  under  con- 
tract, that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ck)mraissioners  ought  to  be 
immediately  commenced  is:  the  doubling  of  the  locks  from 
Albany  to  Syracuse;  taking  in  additional  feeders  and  enlarging 
the  canal  near  the  locks;  rebuilding  the  lower  aqueduct  across 
the  Mohawk  river;  building  aqueducts  over  the  Schoharie  and 
several  other  creeks  between  Schenectady  and  the  Little-Falls; 
enlarging  the  canal  through  the  east  part  of  the  city  of  Utica 
and  building  an  enlarged  weigh-lock  at  that  place;  re-building 
the  aqueduct  over  the  Oneida  creek  and  enlarging  the  canal 
at  the  ends  of  it;  cutting  down  the  Jordan  level  and  taking  in 
a  feeder  from  the  Nine-mile  creek;  building  an  enlarged  weigh- 
lock  at  Rochester:  and  enlarging  the  canal  through  the  mountain 
ridge,  re-building  the  locks  at  Lockport,  and  the  guard-lock  at 
Pendleton."" 

To  carry  out  this  recommendation  the  Legislature  enacted  a 
law*®  authorizing  the  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund  to  borrow 
four  million  dollars  on  the  credit  of  the  State,  and  directing 
the  canal  commissioners  to  put  under  contract,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  such  portions  of  the  work  as  their  report 
had  described  in  the  paragraph  just  quoted,  and  also  "such 
other  portions  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  canal  board   [would] 

'^Assembly  Documents,  1838,  No.  251,  p.  8. 
^Laws  of  18S8,  chapter  269. 
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best  secure  the  completion  of  the  entire  enlai^ment,  with 
double  locks  on  the  whole  line."  The  canal  board  decided  that 
the  additional  parts  should  be  the  Irondequoit  embankment  and 
the  heavy  embankments  in  the  Mohawk  valley.  During  1838, 
the  work  authorized  by  the  law  was  put  under  contract,  except 
at  the  Irondequoit  embankment,  which  was  delayed  to  make 
surveys  for  a  new  route.  It  was  alleged  by  certain  petitioners 
of  Monroe  county  that  a  saving  of  several  miles  could  be  made. 
Although  the  survey  verified  this  statement,  it  showed  the  cost 
by  the  new  line  to  be  more  than  twice  that  by  the  old,  thus 
causing  the  caual  board  to  decide  on  the  enlargement  of  the 
existing  canal. 

At  several  places  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  river  navigation 
was  often  interrupted  by  the  streams  that  crossed  the  line  of 
the  canal.  In  planning  the  enlargement  in  this  valley,  one 
great  object  was  to  cross  on  aqueducts  all  the  large  streams, 
which  were  then  taken  into  the  canal.  This  was  considered 
indispensable.  Perhaps  the  most  troublesome  of  these  had  been 
the  Schoharie  creek.  On  the  west  bank  of  this  creek  the  canal 
was  locked  into  the  stream,  which  it  crossed  in  a  pool  formed  by 
a  dam  across  the  creek.  At  a  point  four  miles  above  there  was 
another  lock,  and  about  midway  on  this  section  the  canal 
crossed  another  large  creek  in  the  same  manner.  These  were 
turbulent  streams  and  occasioned  much  trouble  to  navigation. 
Accordingly,  it  was  determined  to  raise  the  level  of  the  canal 
suflSciently  to  cross  both  streams  on  aqueducts.  It  was  also 
decided  to  cross  Indian  Castle  creek  and  the  streams  at  Fort 
Plain,  Canajoharie  and  Sprakers  by  aqueducts. 

The  engineers  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  work 
then  in  progress  (1838),  at  contract  prices,  would  amount  to 
?10,405,913.38,  exclusive  of  engineering,  superintendence  and 
contingencies.  This  estimate  clearly  indicated  that  the  total 
expense  of  enlarging  the  canal  would  greatly  exceed  the  amount 
reported  in  1836.  In  explaining  this  difference,  the  canal  com- 
missioners stated  that  the  estimate  given  in  1836  was  made  in 
1835,  while  the  question  of  dimensions  was  still  pending,  and 
that  it  was  made  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  com- 
parative costs  of  the  two  proposed  sizes.  They  declared  that 
the  surveys  and  estimates  were  made  in  too  short  a  time — ^three 
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months — to  allow  the  making  of  well-developed  plan«  or  a  proper 
studj  of  conditioDds,  Many  necessary  changes  and  improve- 
ments had  greatly  increased  the  cost.  They  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  law  authorizing  the  work  of  enlargement  was 
passed  in  1835^  before  the  estimates  had  been  made,  and  accord- 
ingly the  amount  reported  in  1836  should  not  be  taken  as  the 
basis  for  legislative  action;  also  that  the  canal  board,  in  submit- 
ting the  estimates  to  the  Legislature  in  1836,  was  careful  to 
state  that,  although  they  were  made  with  all  practicable  care 
and  correctness,  they  could  not  be  considered  with  much  cer- 
tainty, and  great  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  short  time 
and  the  diflSculty  of  estimating  under  existing  circumstances. 

The  aggregate  canal  tolls  and  water  rents  for  the  fiscal  year, 
1838,  were  stated  in  Governor  William  H.  Seward's  ensuing 
annual  message  to  be  |1,481,602.41.  Repairs  and  collections, 
now  termed  maintenance,  were  |639,714.32,  leaving  net  proceeds 
of  f841,888.Q9.  The  gross  income  of  the  Erie  and  Champlaip 
canal  fund  was  |1,553,136.84.  Of  this  |449,058.64  had  been 
expended  for  repairs,  |129,374.06  for  interest  and  f26,892.65  for 
sundry  payments,  leaving  a  balance  of  |947,811.60  in  the  fund. 
During  the  same  period  the  commissioners  expended  |1,161,001.80 
on  the  Erie  enlargement.  Under  the  act  of  April  18,  1838,  they 
borrowed,  including  premiums,  f  1,005,050,  leaving  a  deficiency 
of  1155,951.80,  which  was  also  paid  from  the  above  surplus, 
reducing  the  fund  to  1791,859.70.  Moreover,  the  tolls  of  the 
laterals  were  but  f58,264.76,  while  their  expenses,  including 
interest  on  construction  funds,  were  ?229,160.59,  and  this  defi- 
ciency was,  as  usual,  loaded  upon  the  fund,  still  further  reducing 
it  to  1562,699.11. 

The  Governor  advocated  limiting  the  term  of  office  of  the  canal 
commissioners  to  bring  them  within  closer  reach  of  the  appoint- 
ing power,  in  the  interests  of  economy.  One-fourteenth  of  the 
sum  received  for  tolls  was  expended  in  salaries  and,  including 
repairs,  almost  one-half  of  the  entire  tolls  was  absorbed.  Such 
a  system,  he  thought,  was  without  doubt  capable  of  advantageous 
revision.  With  extended  improvements  the  official  power  and 
patronage  of  the  commissioners  and  the  canal  board  had  been 
enlarged  to  an  immense  and  unlooked-for  extent ;  but  little  pub- 
licity or  accountability  was  required;  a  great,  mysterious  and 
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uudefiuod  power  had  thus  grown  up  unobserved,  while  the  public 
had  been  narrowly  watching  less  important  functionaries.  It 
was  «uggoHte<i  that  a  board  of  internal  improvements,  composed 
of  a  number  from  each  senatorial  district,  would  be  more  eco- 
nomical and  eflicient.  "  It  is  the  worst  economy,"  said  the  Gov- 
ernor, "  to  devolve  upon  officers  constituted  for  one  department, 
duties  appurtenant  to  others.  Its  universal  results  are  dimin- 
ished responsibility  and  diminished  efficiency  in  both  the  prin- 
cipal and  incidental  departments."**  This  was  in  the  line  with 
Governor  De  Witt  Clinton's  suggestion  of  a  "board  of  public 
improvements,"  made  in  1822  and  renewed  in  1825. 

Governor  Seward  took  a  much  more  hopeful  view  of 
the  financial  situation  than  had  his  predecessor,  seeming 
to  reflect  the  popular  sentiment  that  the  canals  were  fully  able 
to  pay  the  cost  of  enlargement.  He  said:  "Taxation  for  pur- 
poses of  internal  improvement  is  happily  unnecessary  as  it  would 
be  unequal  and  oppressive  .  .  .  The  present  resources  and 
credit  of  the  State  shew  that  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the 
[canal]  system  failed  altogether  to  conceive  the  vast  tribute 
which  it  has  caused  already  to  flow  into  the  treasury. 

"...  their  productiveness  would  warrant  the  State  in  ex- 
pending in  internal  improvements  ^,000,000  annually  during  a 
period  of  ten  years;  .  .  .  the  revenues  of  the  canals  alone 
would  reimburse  this  expenditure  previous  to  the  year  1865 
...  It  [the  State]  has  increased  four-fold  the  wealth  of  its 
citizens,  and  relieved  them  from  direct  taxation ;  and  in  addition 
to  all  this  has  carried  forward  a  stupendous  enterprise  of  im- 
provement, all  the  while  diminishing  its  debt,  magnifying  its 
credit,  and  augmenting  its  resources."'* 

However,  the  Governor  saw  the  danger  that  might  ensue.  Con- 
tinuing, he  said :  "  This  cheering  view  of  our  condition  ought  to 
encourage  neither  prodigality  of  expenditure  nor  legislation  of 
doubtful  expediency.  .  .  .  Rigid  economy  ought  to  be  en- 
forced, and  perfect  accountability  exacted."" 

In  answer  to  an  Assembly  resolution  of  February  20,  1839, 
the  engineers  submitted  to  the  commissioners  a  report"  of  the 

'^Assembly  Documents,  1839,  No.  2,  Governor's  Annual  Message,  p.  6. 
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^Id,  p.  23. 
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cost  of  work  completed,  of  that  under  contract  and  also  of 
that  jet  to  be  put  under  contract,  including  amounts  for  engi- 
neering, superinteudence  and  contingencies.  This  estimate 
amounted  to  |23,402,863.02.  The  following  statement  of  the 
main  items  that  were  omitted  in  the  estimate  of  1835  shows  to 
some  extent  in  what  the  difference  between  the  two  e&timates 
consisted: — damages,  about  seven  per  cent;  enlarging  the  West 
Troy  side-cut  and  doubling  its  locks;  five  additional  aqueducts 
in  the  Mohawk  valley,  including  necessary  changes  of  the  canal 
at  those  places;  additional  width  of  excavation  through  the 
mountain  ridge  at  Lockport  and  at  various  points  on  the  line; 
additional  width  to  the  berme  and  towing-path  embankments; 
two  weigh-locks;  five  weigh-lock  houses  and  scales;  increased 
dimensions,  and  improved  quality  of  masonry  in  locks,  aqueducts, 
culverts  and  bridges,  increased  amount  of  slope  wall — the  esti- 
mated cost  of  these  items  was  f  6,143,969.  This  amount  together 
with  112,416,150 — the  estimate  of  1835, — increased  by  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  or  |4,097,329.50,  for  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  labor, 
provisions,  team  work,  etc.,  makes  a  sum  total  nearly  equal  to 
the  estimate  just  stated. 

The  only  act,  passed  at  the  session  of  1839,  which  appropriated 
money  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement,  was  one  directing 
that  1^5,000  be  used  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Oneida 
river. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  canals  for  1839  (fiscal  year),  includ- 
ing water  rents  and  land  sales,  were  f  1,656,902.11.  The  ordinary 
charges  were  ?459,987.59,  to  which  was  added  ?139,111.78  for  the 
Olens  Falls  feeder,  the  Black  River  canal  and  feeder  and  the 
Tonawanda  and  Ellicott  creek  improvements  and  payment  of 
previous  liabilities  under  special  acts,  leaving  the  net  tolls 
fl,057,802.T4.»'» 

The  canal  commissioners  reported  that  a  large  amount  of  work 
had  been  done  on  the  enlargement  during  1839,  but  not  so  much 
as  was  contemplated,  because,  on  account  of  the  anticipated  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  the  balance  of  the  loan  authorized  in  1838, 
the  contractors  had  not  been  pressed  to  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  their  work.  With  the  uncertainty  of  being  promptly  paid 
for  their  labors,  the  contractors  had  preferred  .to  proceed  with  cau- 
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tion.  This  uncertainty  was  due  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
State's  finances.  The  sudden  and  calamitous  revulsien  in  the  busi- 
ness prosperity  of  the  entire  nation,  which  had  culminated  in  the 
I>anic  of  1837,  the  cessation  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks,  the 
fear  that  the  worst  was  yet  to  come,  and  above  all,  the  persistent 
draining  of  the  treasury  for  expenses  of  government  and  works 
of  improvement,  through  the  failures  of  the  various  Legislatures 
to  provide  an  adequate  system  of  finance — such  conditions  tended 
to  cast  an  all-pervading  gloom  over  the  people  and  to  cause 
them  to  lose  confidence  in  the  solvency  of  the  State.  The  result 
of  this  state  of  affairs  was  of  course  felt  by  the  canal  authori- 
ties. Money  could  not  be  readily  borrowed  and  the  stock  brought 
very  small  premiums;  in  fact  the  credit  of  the  State  was  in  jeop- 
ardy and,  although  the  enlargement  was  looked  upon  as  a  neces- 
sity and  much  had  been  done  already,  it  became  necessary  to  cur- 
tail expenditures  in  order  to  protect  and  rehabilitate  the  credit  of 
the  State. 

Governor  Seward,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1840, 
indorsed  this  idea  of  retrenchment,  but  favored  the  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding with  as  much  energy  as  the  circumstances  would  allow, 
saying : 

"  During  the  severe  [financial]  pressure  we  have  experienced, 
the  industry  of  the  citizen  has  been  stimulated,  and  the  wages  of 
labor,  the  prices  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  and  the  value  of 
property  have  been  sustained  by  expenditures  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  [canal]  system.  The  sudden  arrest  of  such  expenditures, 
and  the  discharge  of  probably  ten  thousand  laborers,  now  em- 
ployed upon  the  public  works,  at  a  time  when  the  circulation  of 
money  in  other  departments  of  business  is  so  embarrassed  as 
almost  to  have  ceased,  would  extend  throughout  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  with  fearful  aggravation,  the  losses  and  sufferings 
that  as  yet?  have  been  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  the  mercan- 
tile class." 

Referring  to  the  project  of  enlarging  the  canal,  he  said :  "  The 
act  of  1835  directed  the  enlargement  to  be  undertaken  when  the 
canal  board  should  be  of  opinion  that  public  interest  required 
the  improvement,  and  its  extent  was  submitted  to  their  discre- 
tion. It  will  not,  I  hoi)e,  be  deemed  disrespectful  to  remark, 
that  the  first  step  in  this  great  undertaking,  the  delegation  of  the 
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legislative  power  to  a  board  not  directly  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple, was  a  departure  from  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  so  un- 
fortunate in  its  consequences,  that  it  should  remain  a  warning  to 
all  future  legislatures.  The  expense  of  the  enlargement  is  now 
estimated  at  |23,402,863 ;  yet  the  law  by  which  it  was  authorized 
passed  without  any  estimate  having  been  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature, and  with  scarcely  any  discussion.  If  completed  on  the 
present  scale,  the  canal  will  surpass  in  magnitude  every  other 
national  work  of  internal  improvement;  jet  all  the  responsibili- 
ties in  reference  to  the  dimensions  and  cost  of  the  enlargement 
seem  to  have  been  cast  oft  as  unworthy  the  consideration  of  the 
Legislature."  In  reference  to  the  revised  estimate  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Erie  enlargement  and  the  Black  River  and  Genesee 
Valley  canals,  he  continued :  "  The  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
policy  of  internal  improvement,  has  sustained  a  severe  shock 
from  the  discovery  that  the  state  was  committed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture to  an  expenditure  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  com- 
pletion of  three  works  alone,  upon  estimates  of  the  same  works 
rising  only  to  about  fifteen  millions."** 

The  Governor  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  message  to  an 
advocacy  of  the  canals,  but  admitted  that  "  apprehensions  prevail 
that  the  public  credit  may  become  too  deeply  involved  in  the 
prosecution  of  works  of  internal  improvement."  "The  policy  indi- 
cated by  public  sentiment,"  he  said,  "  and  demanded  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  and  the  condition  of  the  state,  is  to 
retrench  the  expenditures  upon  our  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment and  prosecute  the  system  with  moderation  and  economy." 
In  regard  to  securing  funds  for  public  works,  he  said:  "The 
existing  and  anticipated  revenues  of  the  canals  must  be,  as  here- 
tofore, the  basis  of  any  new  loans  which  the  Legislature  shall 
see  fit  to  authorize,  since  taxation  for  purposes  of  internal  im- 
provement deservedly  finds  no  advocate  among  the  peaple."  And 
he  added, — in  a  vein  which  showed  with  what  confidence  the 
canals  were  looked  to  for  supplying  funds :  "  Unlike  other  com- 
munities, this  state  borrows  no  money  for  purposes  of  war  or 
defence,  to  pay  salaries  or  pensions  or  the  interest  or  principal 
of  former  loans,  or  even  to  endow  institutions  of  learning,  be- 
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nevolence  or  religion.  Her  income  is  suflScient  for  her  wants,  with- 
out taxation ;  the  value  of  her  productive  property  is  double  the 
debt  she  owes;  her  surplus  income  is  double  the  interest  she  is 
required  to  pay;  and  the  revenues  derived  from  her  canals,  if 
judiciously  managed,  will  be  adequate  to  every  enterprise  which 
the  interests  of  the  people  shall  demand."*^ 

Mr.  George  W.  Lay,  member  from  Genesee  county,  of  the  com- 
mittee on  canals  and  internal  improvements,  to  which  was  re- 
ferred so  much  of  the  message  as  related  to  canals  and  internal 
improvements,  agreeing  with  the  Governor,  thus  reported :  "  The 
present  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  and  the  general 
embarrassment  pervading  every  portiou  of  the  United  States, 
in  consequence  of  the  deranged  and  unsettled  state  of  the  mone- 
tary affairs,  has  had  a  tendency  alike  to  alarm  the  timid,  and 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  more  cautious,  in  regard  to  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  in  future,  as  to  our  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments/'" 

Continuing,  the  report  says:  "Theenlargement  of  the  Erie  canal 
to  the  dimensions  fixed  and  established  by  the  Canal  Board  has 
been  for  the  last  three  years  considered  as  a  question  definitely 
settled.  It  was  a  subject  deliberately  examined,  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated and  discussed,  and  as  solemnly  adopted.  No  trivial, 
transient,  temporary  cause  now  existing,  ought,  for  one  moment, 
to  disturb  or  unsettle  a  decision  so  important  to  the  interest  of 
the  people,  and  the  prosperity  and  credit  of  our  State.  It  is  not 
now  to  be  decided  whether  the  people  would  have  consented 
to  adopt  the  several  projects  which  have  involved  the  State  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  large  sums  of  money  which  will  be  re- 
quired for  their  completion.  Had  they  foreseen  that  the  estimates 
upon  which  these  works  were  based  would  prove  so  entirely 
inadequate;  or  could  they  have  anticipated  so  sudden  and  unex- 
pected a  revulsion  in  everything  connected  with  the  business  and 
prosperity  of  our  country,  your  committee  are  satisfied  that  more 
cautious  counsels  would  have  prevailed,  and  we  should  not  now 
be  called  upon  to  deliberate  and  decide  what  measures  should  be 
adopted  to  guard  the  honor  and  credit  of  our  State,  and  protect 
the  right  and  property  of  our  citizens.    .     .    .    The  representa- 

"Aasemhly  Documents,  1840,  No.  2,  pp.  18,  24  and  39. 
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tives  of  the  people  approved  of  the  undertaking,  and  year  after 
year  they  have  given  the  most  unequivocal  demonstrations  that 
their  confidence  in  the  utility  and  value  of  public  improvements, 
judiciously  made  and  carried  on,  remains  unshaken."** 

In  spite  of  repeated  assertions  from  canal  ofllcials  that  nothing 
short  of  an  enlargement  of  the  whole  canal  would  afford  more 
than  temporary  relief,  the  Assembly  again  raised  the  question 
of  abridging  the  enterprise.  In  reply  to  a  resolution  of  March 
2,  1840,  asking  the  canal  board  "whether,  in  their  opinion,  any 
change  [could]  now  be  made  advantageously  to  the  public  inter- 
ests in  the  plan,  dimensions  or  manner  of  execution  of  the  work 
adopted  for  the  enlargement  oi  the  Erie  Canal,  so  as  to  lessen  the 
expense  of  that  work;  and  also,  how  long  a  period  of  time 
[would]  be  required  to  complete  most  advantageously  to  the 
public  interests,  the  enlargement  of  said  canal  ;"*•  the  officials 
answered*^  that,  in  their  opinion,  no  changes  ought  to  be  made  in 
the  plan,  dimensions  and  manner  of  executing  the  work.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  enlargement  was  to  remedy  those  defects  which  had 
been  so  frequently  explained.  To  change  the  plan  and  dimensions, 
they  argued,  would  be  to  defeat  the  very  object  of  the  enterprise, 
namely,  to  cheapen  transportation  and  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creasing traffic.  Moreover,  to  vary  the  details  of  existing  con- 
tracts, especially  after  much  progress  had  been  made  in  their 
performance,  would  be  vexatious,  embarrassing  and  difficult. 
With  regard  to  the  structures  thereafter  to  be  put  under  con- 
tract, the  board  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  cheaper  style  of 
masonry  could  be  adopted  for  bridges,  culverts  and  aqueducts, 
but  such  a  change  would  impair  their  strength  and  durability. 
As  to  the  time  required  to  finish  the  enlargement  of  the  canal, 
that  would  depend  upon  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  the 
Legislature  would  be  able  to  determine  in  each  year  the  amount 
of  work  that  could  be  judiciously  undertaken. 

The  Legislatures  of  1840  and  1841  were  constrained  to  adopt 
a  policy  of  retrenchment.  However,  they  persevered  in  the  con- 
struction of  public  works,  but  with  moderation  and  economy, 
trying  to  guard  against  a  dangerous  increase  of  debt  and  the 
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possibility  of  taxation,  in  order  that  the  whole  debt  of  the  State 
might  be  kept  within  such  bounds  that  the  interest  should  not 
exceed  the  net  revenue  from  canal  tolls,  and  that  any  increase 
in  the  revenue  might  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debt. 

During  1840  a  loan  of  f2,000,000  for  the  Erie,  f500,000  for 
the  Genesee  Valley  and  f250,000  for  the  Black  River  canal  was 
authorized,"  and  in  1841  another"  of  f 2,150,000  for  the  Eri  , 
1550,000  for  the  Genesee  Valley  and  |300,000  for  the  Black 
River.  As  indicating  the  anticipated  stoppage  of  all  work  in 
the  near  future,  it  is  significant  to  notice  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  lock  at  Black  Rock  dam  and  some  work  at  Rochester, 
these  acts  restricted  all  operations  to  such  as  were  necessary  to 
render  available  the  work  then  in  progress  and  to  prevent  the 
interruption  of  navigation.  During  1840  very  satisfactory  ad- 
vancement was  made,  the  season  being  unusually  favorable, 
and  the  effect  of  the  suspension  of  public  works  in  neighboring 
states  becoming  manifest  in  the  reduced  price  of  almost  every 
kind  of  labor  and  material.  In  1841,  however,  the  need  of  funds 
was  more  severely  felt,  not  enough  being  available  to  complete 
the  work  within  the  time  specified  in  the  contracts. 

To  digress  a  moment,  we  observe  that  during  the  legislative 
session  of  1840,  a  concurrent  resolution  was  passed,  giving  con- 
sent to  the  construction  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  a  ship  canal  around  the  falls  of  Niagara,  and  requesting  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  State  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure  the  passage  of  a 
bill  for  this  purpose. 

Still  digressing,  we  notice  another  interesting  fact.  "  The  first 
bridge  in  America  consisting  of  iron  throughout,"  said  one 
recently,  "was  built  in  1840  by  Earl  Trumbull  over  the  Erie 
Canal,  in  the  Village  of  Frankfort,  N.  Y.  In  the  same  year  Squire 
Whipple,  Hon.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  also  built  his  first  iron  truss 
bridge."" 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  canals  for  tolls  and  rents  for  the  fiscal 
year  1840  were  fl,606,827.45  and  the  gross  charges,  exclusive  of 

*»La«?«  of  1840,  chapter  161. 

^Law8  of  1841,  chapter  194. 

**Charle8  C.  Schneider,  in  President's  address,  Transactions  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LIV.,  p.  216.  Address  entitled  "The  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Practice  of  American  Bridge  Building";  delivered  June  20,  1905. 
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interest  on  loans,  (586,011.87,  leaving  a  net  revenue  of  f  1,020,- 
815.58,  a  slight  falling  off  from  the  previous  year.  But  the  tolls 
and  rents  received  during  the  entire  season  of  navigation  were 
11,775,747.57,  showing  a  gratifying  increase  of  fl59,365.55. 
The  canals  were  navigable  from  the  twentieth  of  April  to  the 
fourth  of  December.  The  depth  of  water  and  consequently  the 
tonnage  of  boats  was  increased,  thus  reducing  expense  of  trans- 
portation. The  Erie  enlargements  were  prosecuted  with  vigor 
so  far  as  permitted  by  appropriations.  The  amount  expended 
for  this  enlargement  prior  to  January  1,  1840,  was  |4,669,661. 
The  appropriations  and  canal  revenues  of  that  year  were  f2,- 
869,171,  making  an  aggregate  for  this  work  of  |7,538,832.  In 
reviewing  the  year's  work,  the  Governor  said  that  the  experience 
of  the  present  commissioners  justified  the  belief  that  the  cost 
of  the  enlargement  would  not  exceed  the  corrected  estimates  of 
1839,  or  f 23,112,766.  There  would,  therefore,  be  required  to  finish 
the  enlargement,  f  15,573,934.  That  portion  lying  between  Albany 
and  Bome,  said  the  Governor,  might  be  completed  in  the  spring  of 
1843 ;  the  part  extending  from  Bome  to  Rochester  by  the  spring 
of  1845;  and  the  residue,  from  Rochester  to  Buffalo,  by  the 
spring  of  1847.*» 

Again  in  1841,  Governor  Seward  advocated  the  policy  of  re- 
trenched expenditures  and  perseverance  in  the  construction  of 
public  works,  with  moderation  and  economy;  also  the  referring 
of  all  unfinished  works  to  competent  engineers  to  determine  what 
portion  could  be  safely  delayed;  the  establishment  of  what  he 
termed  a  canal  board  to  prevent  erroneous  estimates  and  incon- 
siderate legislation ;  and  the  limiting  of  all  issues  of  stock  so  that 
the  interest  charges  should  not  exceed  the  net  canal  revenues. 
This  policy  was  not,  the  Governor  said,  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
abandonment  but  of  retardation  for  the  sake  of  economy.**  The 
Governor  had  made  these  same  recommendations  in  his  message 
of  a  year  earlier. 

In  1841  tliere  was  introduced  in  the  Assembly  a  measure  which 
was  destined  to  play  a  large  part  in  the  future  financing  of  the 
canals.  Bays  a  recent  writer,  in  speaking  of  this  proposition: 
"  The  theory  that  all  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  legislature 

^Governor's  Annual  Message,  1841. 
-•id.  p.  29. 
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had  for  many  years  been  applied  in  actual  legislative  practice 
in  a  manner  not  always  conducive  to  public  interest,  and  which 
did  not  exhibit  a  clear  appreciation  of  legislative  responsibility. 
Some  persons  began  to  think  that  the  legislature  had  too  much 
authority,  and  that  it  should  not  have  unlimited  power  to  ci^ate 
debts,  appropriate  money,  and  impose  taxes.  This  opinion  was 
expressed  in  concrete  form  by  a  proposed  constitutional  amende 
ment  offered  in  1841  by  Arphaxed  Loomis,  a  member  of  assembly 
from  Herkimer  county,  and  who  was  afterward  an  influential 
member  of  the  Convention  of  1846,  which  provided  that  every 
law  creating  a  debt  against  the  state  must  specify  the  object  of 
the  indebtedness,  must  be  limited  to  one  object  only,  which  must 
be  specifically  stated,  and  could  not  take  effect  until  approved 
by  the  people  at  the  next  general  election.  The  prohibition  did 
not  apply  to  debts  created  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  invasion, 
suppressing  insurrection,  or  defending  the  state  in  war.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  proposition  did  not  permit  the  legislature 
to  create  indebtedness  within  the  moderate  fixed  limit  to  meet 
emergencies,  as  provided  by  the  section  adopted  in  1846,  and 
which  has  since  continued  in  force.  The  proposition  is  signifi- 
cant as  an  attempt  to  vest  in  the  people  control  over  all  legisla- 
tion creating  state  debts.  It  is  known  in  history  as  '  the  people's 
resolution.'  It  is  evident  that  public  opinion  was  not  yet  ready 
for  such  a  radical  change  of  policy,  for  the  proposition  failed  in 
the  assembly  by  a  tie  vote  of  53  to  53.  In  1842  many  citizens 
petitioned  the  legislature  to  incorporate  the  principles  of  this 
resolution  in  appropriate  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  The 
resolution  was  again  introduced,  but  was  not  passed,  and  not  till 
1844  did  the  legislature  go  so  far  as  to  propose  amendments 
embracing  these  restrictions  on  legislative  power."*^ 

In  view  of  the  cessation  of  canal  improvements  in  1842,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  a  statement  of  the  commissioners  in  regard 
to  the  business  transacted  in  1841.  The  gross  amount  of  tolls, 
they  say,  was  |2,034,882,  an  increase  of  |259,135  over  those  of 
1840,  or  about  fourteen  per  cent.  At  one  of  the  locks  there  were 
30,320  lockages  (an  average  of  one  every  ten  and  a  half  minutes), 
or  more  than  twelve  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.     They 

*T.incolii*a  Constitutional  History  of  New  York,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  82-S3. 
(Rochester,  1906.) 
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stated  that  ^^  the  lockages  required  to  pass  the  boats,  had  become 
so  numerous  and  frequent,  that  the  channel  of  the  canal  had  not 
sufficient  capacity  to  pass  the  necessary  amount  of  water  with- 
out great  delay  and  embarrassment;  that  the  difficulty  did  not 
consist  (as  had  been  generally  supposed),  in  any  want  of 
capacity  in  the  locks  to  pass  the  boats,  if  sufficient  water  could  be 
passed  through  the  channel,  but  in  the  want  of  capacity  of  the 
channel  itself."*' 

When  the  Legislature  of  1842  convened,  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  State  were  at  a  crisis.  Governor  Seward  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered the  situation  less  serious  than  it  really  was.  Probably 
Governor  Bouck,  after  a  lapse  of  a  year,  was  in  a  position'  to 
view  the  conditions  more  clearly,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 
Doubtless  Governor  Seward's  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  canal 
and  his  faith  in  its  self-sustaining  ability  overshadowed  his  per- 
ception of  the  difficulties  that  threatened  a  continuation  of  work 
under  existing  conditions.  In  his  annual  message,  he  said,  in 
substance:  If  we  would  preserve  the  inestimable  benefits  of 
inland  navigation,  save  the  treasury  from  embarrassment,  main- 
tain the  public  faith,  prevent  general  distress,  retain  our  com- 
mercial precedence  and  political  influence,  and  guard  agaiiist 
the  dismemberment  of  our  territory,  it  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal  throughout,  and  with  all  con- 
venient diligence.  Speaking  of  the  canal  debt,  he  said :  "  Large 
as  this  sum  is,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  passes  our 
fiscal  ability.  .  .  .  The  debt  is  large  because  the  enterprise 
is  great.  It  remains  for  you  to  decide  whether  the  indebtedness 
shall  be  made  larger,  or  whether  you  will  devise  a  different 
system  of  finance;  but  if  the  present  system  and  progress  are 
continued,  the  entire  enterprise  will  be  accomplished  in  1846. 
.  .  .  The  canal  revenues  [may]  .  .  .  extinguish  the 
debt  incurred  in  their  construction  within  fifteen  years  there- 
after; after  which  these  great  public  works  will  continue  to  pour 
into  the  treasury  a  river  of  tribute."  In  conclusion,  he  said:  . 
"I  recommend  that  all  the  future  revenues  from  the  National 
Domain  shall  be  pledged  as  a  sinking  fund  to  the  extinguishment 
of  the  principal  of  the  public  debts,  ...  If  seventeen  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  yet  required  to  complete  our  public  works, 

^Aaseiithly  Documents,  1842,  No.  24,  p.  6. 
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the  8j(-8tem.  I  have  suggested  would  in  1855  discharge  the  whole 
of  our  present  and  future  indebtedness."^* 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  subsequent  history,  i)erhap8  Governor 
Seward's  faith  was  justified  and  it  may  be  that  the  better  way 
would  have  been  to  have  pushed  the  work  to  completion,  at 
the  expense  of  increasing  the  debt,  but  the  State's  best  financiers 
of  the  time  could  see  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty  but  to  pre- 
cipitately suspend  operations  and  order  a  tax  to  satisfy  the 
creditors  of  the  State. 

In  describing  this  period  Governor  Bouck  said:  ''The  Legis- 
lature of  1842  convened  at  a  period  of  great  embarrassment  in 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  State.  The  treasury  was  empty; 
our  credit  seriously  impaired;  the  State  stocks  were  selling  at 
ruinous  sacrifices;  temporary  loans  were  nearly  at  maturity; 
the  time  for  the  quarterly  payments  of  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  amounting  to  more  than  f20,000,000,  was  fast  approach- 
ing; contractors  were  pressing  for  payment,  and  the  progress 
of  the  public  work  virtually  suspended.  Under  such  circum- 
stances to  have  continued  large  expenditures,  or  indeed  any  not 
demanded  by  imperious  necessity,  or  good  economy  in  reference 
to  the  condition  of  the  public  works,  and  that  good  faith  due  to 
our  citizens  with  whom  the  State  had  existing  engagements, 
would  in  my  opinion  have  been  a  wanton  disregard  of  public 
duty."** 

On  March  7,  1842,  Mr.  Michael  Hoffman,  of  Herkimer,  from 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  to  which  was  referred  so 
much  of  Governor  Seward's  message  as  related  to  State  finances, 
reported**  to  the  Assembly.  After  carefully  considering  the. 
whole  financial  situation,  the  State  debt — ^given  by  the  report 
as  JI26,226,092.80,  of  which  the  canal  debt  was  fl9,056,466.22— 
the  demands  upon  the  State  for  the  next  four  years  and  the 
means  or  lack  of  means  for  meeting  those  demands,  the  com- 
mittee presented  its  opinion  of  "the  necessary  course  and  safe 
policy  of  the  State,"  recommending  that  expenditures  should 
cease,  that  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  should  be  levied, 

^Assembly  Documents,  1842,  No.    1,  Governor's  Annual  Message,  pp.   19, 
23,  24  and  28. 
'^GovernoHs  Annual  Message,  1843,  p.  12. 
^^Assemhly  Documents,  1842,  No.  88. 
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that  the  funds  subject  to  State  control  should  be  invested  in 
loans  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  of  the  canals  and  that  a 
sinking  fund  should  be  established.  In  speaking  of  the  canals, 
the  report  said  that  public  works  were  already  suspended;  that 
their  progress  was  no  longer  in  doubt,  for  time,  circumstances 
and  the  reckless  course  of  the  past  had  decided  it,  and  had 
arrested  that  progress;  that  the  question  then  was,  whether  by 
a  desperate  and  impracticable  effort  to  revive  that  progress,  the 
credit  of  the  State  should  be  destroyed  utterly;  and  that  new 
loans  for  further  expenditures  could  not  be  made  ^'except  on 
terms  at  once  disgraceful  and  ruinous  to  the  credit  of  the  State." 
In  its  conclusions  the  committee  was  supported  by  the  clear  and 
frank  opinions  of  some  of  the  ablest  financiers  in  the  state, — 
such  men  as  Albert  Gallatin,  George  Newbold,  John  G.  Palmer 
and  G.  W.  Lawrence,  who  had  given  their  opinions  at  the  request 
of  the  committee. 

The  Legislature  adopted  substantially  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee,  passing  an  act  (chapter  114),  which  provided 
for  raising  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  each  dollar  of  real  and  personal 
estate,  thus  changing  a  policy  which  had  been  in  force  since 
1827.  The  law  further  enacted  that  the  whole  of  the  proceeds 
of  this  tax  in  1842  and  one-half  of  the  proceeds  in  the  ensuing 
years  should  go  to  the  general  fund,  the  other  half  being  paid 
to  the  canal  fund,  and  that  the  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund 
might  borrow  certain  sums  to  meet  the  immediate  demands  on 
that  fund.  That  part  of  the  act  which  dealt  the  most  severe 
blow  to  the  canals  was  a  clause  directing  that  all  further 
expenditure  on  the  public  works  then  in  process  of  construc- 
tion should  be  suspended  until  the  further  order  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, except  such  work  as  was  necessary  to  secure  navigation  or 
to  preserve  the  parts  already  done.  This  law  was  described 
in  the  Convention  of  1846  and  became  known  later  in  executive 
messages  as  '^  the  policy  of  1842,"  but  among  the  people  at  large 
and  in  canal  and  department  circles  it  has  been  commonly 
referred  to  as  "  the  stop  law  of  1842."  In  what  condition  it  left 
the  project  of  enlarging  the  Erie  will  be  seen  by  the  subsequent 
reports  of  canal  officials;  how  it  affected  the  various  lateral 
canals  may  be  learned  by  a  perusal  of  the  chapters  dealing  with 
those  branches  of  the  system. 
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In  view  of  this  action  bj  the  Legislature^  it  is  of  interest  to 
observe  a  memoriaP^  tliat  was  presented  to  the  Assembly  on 
March  26,  1842,  by  several  citizens  of  Niagara  county,  praying 
for  the  incorporation  of  a  company  which  should  be  authorized 
to  complete  the  Erie  canal  enlargement  and  the  Genesee  Valley 
and  Black  River  canals,  on  certain  conditions.  Declaring  their 
reason  to  be  a  desire  to  finish  so  important  a  work  without 
interruption,  to  avert  a  tax  and  to  place  the  credit  of  the  State 
upon  a  firm  foundation,  tliey  asked  the  privilege  of  forming  a 
company,  with  a  capital  of  |25,000,000,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting these  canals  by  January  1,  1845,  seeking  in  return  a  por- 
tion of  the  tolls  for  a  limited  term  of  years. 

Reviewing  the  events  of  the  year.  Governor  William  C.  Bouck 
said,  in  reference  to  the  act  of  1842,  that  the  praiseworthy  and 
patriotic  exertions  of  the  last  Legislature  to  relieve  the  State  in 
the  crisis  of  our  pecuniary  affairs  was  worthy  of  all  commenda- 
tion ;  and  if  the  policy  then  adopted  had  resulted  in  some  injury 
to  individuals,  it  should  be  ascribed  to  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
rather  than  a  willingness  that  any  portion  of  our  citizens 
should  suffer  detriment.  The  policy  of  arresting  large  expendi- 
tures and  providing  for  the  prompt  payment  of  the  interest  and 
a  gradual  diminution  of  the  State  debt,  had  exerted  a  salutary 
influence  in  reviving  our  credit.  The  question  of  a  direct  tax, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  exigency  of  our  affairs,  had  been 
clearly  approved  by  the  people,  but  direct  taxation,  said  the 
Governor,  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  measure  of 
finance  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  public  works,  but  as 
one  of  a  temporary  nature,  called  for  by  an  existing  emergency. 
All  future  appropriations  should  be  made  with  reference  to  as 
speedy  a  relinquishment  of  the  tax  as  public  credit  and  fhe 
general  welfare  of  the  State  would  permit. 

He  also  observed  that  very  little  if  any  of  the  work  had  been 
undertaken  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal  during  1842 
that  was  not  rendered  necessary  by  the  worn  and  decayed  con- 
dition of  the  mechanical  structures.  As  to  the  benefits  of  the 
improvement,  he  said:  "Already  has  the  transportation  on  the 
canal  been  much  benefited  by  the  use  of  the  new  work  between 
Albany  and  Schenectady,  at  Phillip's  locks,  and  at  the  Little 

'^Aaaemhly  Documents,  1842,  No.  160» 
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falls.  At  these  points  the  navigation  has  been  entirely  relieved 
from  the  detention  and  delay  which  had  been  sensibly  felt  for 
several  years."*^* 

The  low  prices  of  labor  and  provisions  at  the  time  were  con- 
sidered by  the  Governor  as  highly  favorable  to  a  successful 
prosecution  of  the  work,  with  due  regard  to  the  public  welfare 
and  great  caution  as  to  increasing  the  public  debt,  already  too 
large.  That  the  State  had  the  ability  eventually  to  complete  all 
her  works^  which  had  been  commenced,  could  not,  in  his  opinion, 
be  questioned. 

From  the  report  of  the  canal  commissioners  for  the  same  year 
(1842),  it  may  be  noted  that  numerous  structures^  requiring  but 
little  to  complete  them,  were  so  completed  and  put  in  operation 
during  the  year.  These  included  several  important  aqueducts 
and  among  them  the  new  stone  aqueduct  over  the  Genesee  river 
at  Rochester,  which  was  brought  into  use  in  April.  The  bed 
of  the  river  underneath  was  lowered  to  give  better  passage  to  the 
water,  by  the  excavation  of  39,000  cubic  yards  of  limestone. 
The  aqueduct  crosses  the  river  by  seven  arches  of  fifty -two 
feet  span  eacy,  resting  on  six  piers  and  two-  abutments,  each 
ten  feet  thick.  The  arched  portion  extends  444  feet,  and  the 
whole  length,  including  wing-walls,  is  800  feet.  The  waterway 
is  forty-flve  feet  and  the  parapets  are  ten  feet  thick,  making 
width  of  trunk,  over  all,  sixty-five  feet.  The  height  of  the  aque- 
duct is  twenty-seven  feet.  The  structure  is  built  chiefly  of  gray 
Onondaga  limestone  and  contains  about  17,000  cubic  yards  of 
masonry. 

In  the  spring  of  1842,  the  double  locks  Nos.  3  to  18  (since 
known  as  the  "sixteens"),  together  with  the  five  sections  of 
enlarged  canal  upon  which  they  were  situated,  were  brought  into 
use. 

The  report"  of  the  canal  commissioners  for  1842  gave  full  and 
detailed  account  of  the  condition  of  the  whole  line  as  it  was 
left  at  the  cessation  of  active  operations. 

In  the  cities  of  Albany,  Schenectady  and  Rochester  there  was 
complaint  that  the  public  had  been  seriously  discommoded  by 
the  unfinished  state  of  bridges  on  streets  intersected  by  the  canal. 

'^Govemor'a  Annual  Message,  1843. 
**A88emhly  Documents,  1843,  No.  25. 
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The  large  sum  already  expended  on  these  stmctares  and  the 
small  amount  necessary  to  complete  them  tended  to  aggravate 
the  public  mind. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  Rome  a  new  location  had  been 
selected.  When  work  was  suspended  in  1842,  the  contractor 
had  nearly  completed  parts  of  this  independent  line  and  had 
commenced  excavation  over  the  whole.  In  the  summer  of  1841 
the  exposing  of  muck  and  decayed  vegetable  matter  from  this 
excavation  had  the  effect  of  causing  many  severe  and  some  fbtal 
cases  of  fever  in  the  village.  Soon .  after  the  Legislature 
adjourned  in  1842,  the  citizens  of  Rome  called  the  attention  of 
the  acting  canal  commissioner  to  the  fact  that  disease  had 
resulted  from  the  unfinished  state  of  the  work,  alleging  also 
that  the  relative  positions  of  the  village  and  canal  and  the 
porous  soil  had  caused  the  draining  of  most  of  the  wells,  and 
strenuously  urging  that  the  channel  should  not  be  left  in  a 
condition  so  perilous  to  public  health.  The  commissioner  felt 
himself  constrained,  by  the  act  of  1842,  to  forbid  any  further 
progress  being  made.  Thereupon  the  citizens  made  arrange- 
ments which  secured  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  completing  the 
section  as  an  independent  line  in  1843.  The  commissioners 
referred  the  matter  to  the  Legislature.  By  concurrent  resolu- 
tion in  March,  1844,  this  independent  line  was  authorized  to  be 
brought  into  use  by  the  canal  commissioners,  if  it  could  be  done 
at  less  cost  than  by  the  old  route,  the  resolution,  however,  repu- 
diating any  liability  to  the  State  for  its  construction. 

While  the  canal  board,  other  State  officials  and  the  Legislature 
seem  to  have  been  in  full  sympathy  with  the  policy  of  the  Execu- 
tive, there  was,  of  course,  along  the  line  of  the  canal,  strenuous 
opposition  to  the  cessation  of  work.  Petitions,  memorials, 
legislative  resolutions  and  minority  reports  were  in  evidence, 
urging  the  continuation  of  operations. 

In  his  message  of  1844,  Governor  Bouck  again  referred  to  the 
conditions  which  made  the  act  of  1842  necessary.  He  summed 
up  the  situation  by  saying :  "  Our  necessities  required  loans,  and 
they  could  not  be  made  without  doing  something  to  revive  and 
invigorate  our  credit.  This  was  effectually  done,  not  only  by 
arresting  the  progress  of  our  public  works,  but  by  resorting  to 
taxation,  and  by  pledging  the  avails  of  the  State  tax,  and  the 
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surplus  income  of  the  canals^  to  the  public  creditors.  Such 
were  the  objects  of  the  law  of  1842,  and  the  wise  policy  of  the 
measure  has  been  vindicated  by  its  happy  restutts."*"* 

He  advocated  placing  a  constitutional  limit  upon  the  public 
debt  in  times  of  peace,  and  restricting  the  power  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  create  a  debt.  This  was  along  the  line  of  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  introduced  by  Assemblyman  LfOomis  in 
1841. 

Horatio  Seymour,  then  of  the  Assembly  committee  on  canals,  to 
which  was  referred  so  much  of  the  Governor's  message  as  related 
to  that  subject,  presented  an  exhaustive  report,'*  strongly  con- 
demning the  policy  of  1838-1842,  and  making  the  pledges  and 
guarantees  of  the  act  of  1842  the  basis  of  the  policy  recom- 
mended for  the  future.  He  showed  that,  if  the  sound  financial 
policy  that  Comptroller  Flagg  endeavored  to  establish  in  1836 — 
the  policy  of  imposing  a  tax  to  replenish  the  general  fund,  so 
that  the  revenues  of  the  canal  might  be  used  for  their  improve- 
ment— ^had  been  followed,  the  canal  debt  would  not  have  reached 
the  enormous  sum  of  |23,851,575.66  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1844.  Although  the  necessity  of  the  enlargement  had  been 
admitted,  and  the  propriety  of  imposing  a  tax  to  enable  the 
canals  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  their  surplus  revenues  had 
been  urged,  the  creation  of  any  debt  bad  been  decidedly  opposed 
by  the  Comptroller  and  its  evils  pointed  out.  The  policy  of  1838 — 
of  borrowing  large  amounts — was  ruinous  to  the  State  and  after 
a  period  of  four  years  had  checked  the  progress  of  the  enlarge- 
ment. The  very  magnitude  of  the  appropriations  and  the  vast 
amount  of  work  put  under  contract  simultaneously — all  con- 
tributed to  increase  the  expense  of  every  undertaking  by  the 
State.  To  show  more  fully  the  evils  of  this  change  of  policy, 
the  report  considered  what  would  have  been  the  condition  of 
the  canals,  had  not  this  change  been  made.  The  amount  of 
tolls  for  the  years  1837  to  and  including  1843  was  |11,843,524.49 ; 
the  expenses,  interest 'on  debt;  etc.,  for  the  same  years  amounted 
to  ?5,013,288.05;  a  surplus  remained  of  |6,830,236.44,  which  would 
have  admitted  an  annual  revenue  of  more  than  |1,200,000,  to  be 
applied  toward  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal,  a  sum  which 

'^Assembly  Dooumenta,  1844,  No.  2,  p.  8. 
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the  committee  considered  quite  as  large  as  could  be  advan- 
tageously and  economically  applied  in  any  one  year. 

In  closing,  the  report  said :  "  The  issue,  which  has  been  made 
between  iniprovements  on  the  one  hand  and  finances  on  the  other, 
is  a  false  and  unnatural  one.  .  .  .  We  may  and  should  have 
in  this  State  a  liberal  system  of  internal  improvements,  furnish- 
ing the  elements  of  and  predicated  upon  a  sound  financial 
policy.""' 

Both  in  1844  and  in  1845,  the  canal  commissioners  replied,  in 
answer  to  legislative  inquiries,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
minor  improvements  made  under  special  laws  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  certain  nearly  completed  sections  into  use,  the  un- 
finished work  of  the  Erie  enlargement  remained  in  about  the 
same  condition  as  when  work  upon  it  was  stopped  by  the  law 
of  1842,  although  the  loss  to  the  State,  as  well  as  to  the  con- 
tractors by  disintegration  of  the  unfinished  work,  was 
considerable. 

Speaking  of  events  in  1844,  Judge  Lincoln  says :  "  The  legis- 
lature at  this  session  proposed  a  constitutional  amendment  con- 
firming the  pledges  and  guaranties  of  the  act  '  to  provide  for 
paying  the  debts  and  preserving  the  credit  of  the  state,'  passed 
in  1842;  also  an  amendment  limiting  the  aggregate  debts  in 
any  one  year  to  |1,000,000,  without  a  vote  of  the  people,  pro- 
viding for  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund,  and  the  payment  of  the 
debt  and  interest  in  eighteen  years.  These  propositions,  except 
the  first,  became  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  and  were  embodied 
in  §§10  and  12  of  article  7  of  the  Constitution  of  1846."" 

The  disconnected  lines  of  railroad  running  parallel  with  the 
canal  were  already  reaching  out  for  further  privileges.  The 
argument  used  for  their  construction  had  been  the  greater  rapid- 
ity offered  for  passenger  traflic,  to  which  the  canal  was  not 
adapted  and  which  branch  of  trafiSc,  incidentally,  had  never 
been  a  paying  factor  of  canal  revenues.  Through  the  Legisla- 
ture they  now  asked  for  and  obtained  the  right  to  carry  freights 
during  the  season  of  the  suspension  of  canal  navigation,  on  pay- 
ment to  the  State  of  canal  tolls.'^*    This  drew  a  strong  remon- 

"Aasemhly  Documents,  1844,  No.  177,  p.  67. 

"Lincoln's  Constitutional  History  of  ync  York,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  86-87. 
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Btrance  from  those  interested  in  canal  traffic  and  an  effort  was 
made  in  1845  to  obtain  its  repeal.  The  committee's  report'® 
is  of  interest  as  showing  the  cost  of  the  canals  to  the  people 
of  the  State  and  as  foreshadowing  the  danger  of  allowing  this 
entering  wedge  of  competition  to  continue.  The  law,  however, 
waa  not  repealed  and  the  fears  expressed  by  the  petitioners  and 
the  committee  were  soon  to  be  realized. 

As  to  the  influences  which  bore  upon  the  question  of  coming 
competition  between  the  railroads  and  the  canals,  Judge  Lin- 
coln, adverting  to  the  granting  of  the  charter  to  the  Mohawk  and 
Hudson  Bailroad  Company  in  1826,  by  the  same  Legislature 
which  received  the  felicitations  of  Governor  Clinton  on  the 
'^  auspicious  consummation  "  of  the  great  canal  enterprise,  says : 
"  The  state  invited  into  the  field  of  transportation  a  rival  which 
was  destined  to  become  its  master;  and  then  was  initiated  a 
competition  to  which  the  state  was  finally  compelled  to  yield." 
And  again  he  says  that  "  during  the  ten  years  beginning  with 
1826  the  I^slature  granted  106  railroad  charters,  besides  en- 
acting several  other  laws  relating  to  railroads.  It  was  thus 
evident  that  the  new  motive  power  had  entered  on  a  sharp 
competition  with  the  state.  It  did  not  take  long  to  convince  the 
statesmen  of  that  period  that  stringent  measures  would  be  neces- 
sary to  limit  the  extent  of  the  new  competition,  and  efforts  were 
made  from  time  to  time,  by  means  of  the  taxing  power,  to  com- 
pel the  railroad  companies  to  contribute  a  portion  of  their 
earnings  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the  state  for  losses 
which  the  canal  traffic  must  inevitably  suffer  by  the  new  method 
of  transportation.  This  new  movement  found  its  first  expression 
in  the  charter  granted  in  1833  to  the  Buffalo  &  Black  Bock 
Bailroad  Company,  which  required  the  company  to  pay  the  com- 
missioners of  the  canal  fund  the  same  tolls  on  goods  carried  by 
it,  except  personal  baggage,  as  might  be  charged  for  the  same 
goods  transported  by  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  tolls  were  not 
limited  to  the  season  of  canal  navigation.  Two  other  charters 
granted  in  1834  contained  a  similar  provision.  Two  charters 
granted  in  1836,  one  in  1837,  one  in  1838,  and  one  in  1839,  re- 
quired the  payment  of  tolls  only  during  the  season  of  canal 
navigation.    In  1840  Governor  Seward,  in  his  annual  message, 

^Auemhly  Documents,  1846«  Ko.  236. 
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questioned  the  wisdom  of  imposing  these  tolls  on  railroads,  and 
suggested  that  if  thej  were  to  be  continued  they  should  be  col- 
lected only  during  the  season  of  canal  navigation."^^ 

In  1844,  as  we  have  just  noted,  the  charter  of  the  Utica  and 
Schenectady  Company  was  amended  so  that  they  might  carry 
goods  "  during  the  suspension  of  canal  navigation  in  each  year 
only  "  on  payment  of  tolls.  "  Tolls  were,  by  the  same  statute, 
required  from  several  other  railroad  companies  not  previously 
subject  to  this  tax,  covering  nearly  the  whole  line  from  Albany 
to  Buffalo."" 

Other  railroad  charters  followed  in  1845  and  1846,  imposing 
tolls,  and  in  1847  the  payment  of  tolls  was  required  by  statute 
from  all  the  companies  along  or  near  the  line  of  the  Erie  and 
Oswego  canals,  nearly  all  of  which,  were  afterwards  consolidated 
into  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company. 

The  total  amount  of  tolls  paid  to  the  8tate  by  the  six  rail- 
roads between  Albany  and  Buffalo  for  freight  transportation 
from  November  29,  1844,  to  April  15,  1845,  during  the  season 
of  closed  navigation  was  (10,458.24.  The  commissioners  remark 
that  this  was  about  the  average  of  one  day^s  tolls  upon  the  Erie 
canal.  An  investigation  was  had  to  ascertain  what,  if  any,  fur- 
ther amount  was  due,  but  nothing  seems  to  have  resulted  from  it. 

In  1845  Governor  Silas  Wright  devoted  a  large  share  of  his 
annual  message  to  a  discussion  of  financial  conditions,  the  canals 
forming  the  central  theme.  He  advocated  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendments  adopted  by  the  preceding  session,  but  the 
Legislature  of  1845  failed  to  pass  these  propositions  again,  evi- 
dently preferring  to  leave  the  whole  subject  to  a  convention,  for 
an  act  was  passed  submitting  the  question  of  a  constitutional 
convention  to  the  people  at  the  November  election.  If  approved 
by  them,  the  convention  was  to  be  held  in  1846. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Governor,  the  Legislature  overstepped 
its  authority  in  attempting  to  enact  a  law  which  would  provide 
funds  for  recommencing  a  part  of  the  work  stopped  by  the  act 
of  1842.  In  returning  the  measure  with  his  veto,  the  Governor 
explained  that,  although  he  could  approve  the  greater  part  of  the 
law,  there  were  some  provisions  that,  while  appearing  to  come 

"Lincoln's  ConBiituiional  History  of  Veu>  York,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  612-614. 
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within  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  act  of  suspension;  really 
violated  the  spirit  of  that  policy/*  Thus  the  Governor  con- 
strained the  Legislature  to  abide  by  its  former  pledge  to 
protect  the  creditors  of  the  State,  the  measure  not  being  pa£«ed 
over  his  veto. 

In  1846  Governor  Wright,  in  speaking  of  the  results  of  1846, 
advocated  the  continuance  of  the  financial  policy  with  reference 
to  the  canals  which  had  been  followed  since  1842.  He  advised 
the  application  of  the  canal  revenues  to  the  extinguishment  of 
the  debt,  and  in  general  expressed  a  hopeful  view  of  the  situation. 

The  canal  commissioners,  in  response  to  legislative  inquiry, 
reiterated  their  statement  of  the  preceding  year,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  special  work  ordered  by  the  Legislature  to 
improve  navigation,  the  condition  of  the  canal  improvements 
remained  substantially  the  same  as  when  work  was  suspended 
thereon  in  1842,  although  the  loss  to  the  State  by  disintegration 
of  unfinished  work  amounted  to  many  thousand  dollars. 

The  canal  commissioners  had  asserted  in  their  annual  report 
for  1846  that  to  complete  the  system  of  double  locks  on  the  Erie 
canal  between  Albany  and  Syracuse,  including  the  completion 
of  certain  other  structures  necessary  to  bring  the  locks  into 
practical  use,  would  require  an  estimated  expenditure  of  about 
1295,000.  Twenty-nine  of  the  forty-nine  locks  were  entirely  com- 
pleted; three  more  were  doubled,  but  the  old  locks  had  not 
been  lengthened;  most  of  the  other  seventeen  had  been  started, 
and  several  were  all  but  completed.  In  considering  the  subject 
of  canals,  the  Legislature  of  1846  asked  for  a  further  estimate 
for  the  remainder  of  the  line,  from  Syracuse  to  Buffalo,  and  in 
their  reply  the  commissioners  gave  the  estimated  cost  of  doub- 
ling all  the  locks,  except  the  guard-locks  at  Pendleton,  Tona- 
wanda  and  Black  Rock,  as  |1,599,664.  The  gates  of  these  guard- 
locks  were  not  generally  closed  during  the  season  of  navigation 
and  it  was  not  supposed  that  double  locks  at  these  places  were 
necessary  to  give  to  the  canal  a  capacity  equal  to  that  east  of 
Syracuse. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  year  1846,  in  relation  to 
the  canal,  was  the  Constitutional  Convention.    The  Legislature 

^Assembly  Dooumenta,  1846,  No.  261. 
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haying  failed  for  several  consecutive  years,  for  reasons  political 
or  otherwise,  to  approve  several  much  needed  amendments, 
which  had  been  urged  upon  their  attention  by  the  Executive, 
that  method  of  relief  from  existing  conditions  had  been  aban- 
doned. Public  sentiment  had  crystallized  in  the  form  of  peti- 
tions from  twenty-four  counties  of  the  State  to  the  Legislature  of 
1844,  calling  for  a  convention,  and  in  1845  the  question  was 
submitted  to  the  people,  who  gave  the  proposition  their  approval 
at  the  following  November  election,  with  but  little  opposition. 
The  Convention  met  from  July  to  October,  1846.  Their  chief 
object  was  probably  the  reorganization  of  the  State  judiciary 
system,  but  their  labors  also  in  relation  to  the  canals  of  the 
State,  their  financial  policy  and  the  harmonious  blending  of  the 
numerous  and  conflicting  interests,  opinions  and  policies,  con- 
stituted no  inconsiderable  feature  of  their  work.  The  strong 
personal,  commercial  and  political  prejudices,  which  had  been 
in  active  controversy  for  several  years,  were  to  be  placated,  if 
possible,  upon  a  basis  which  would  secure  peace  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  canals,  so  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  State. 
Judge  Lincoln's  close  study  of  the  canal  questions  before  the 
Convention,  of  the  attitude  of  the  participants  therein  and  the 
final  results  renders  his  opinion  of  unusual  and  critical  value. 
He  says :  "  The  debate  [on  canals]  took  a  wide  range,  covering 
the  whole  field  of  canal  history,  and  involving  a  discussion  of 
policies,. principles,  political  parties,  and  individuals."**  A  few 
delegates,  unalterably  opposed  to  the  canals,  advocated  their 
sale,  but  many,  who  had  been  so  opposed,  changed  their  opinions 
upon  proof  of  their  great  utility  to  the  State.  The  friends  of 
the  uncompleted  Genesee  Valley  and  Black  River  canals,  which 
had  already  cost  the  State  the  sums  of  |3,794,000  and  |1,544,000, 
respectively,  and  which  could  be  completed  for  a  comparatively 
small  amount,  were  able  to  secure  their  inclusion  among  the 
*^  constitutional "  canals,  which  could  not  thereafter  be  alienated 
from  the  State.  This  was  doubtless  a  long  step  toward  their 
early  completion. 

The  canal  article  is  thus  summed  up  by  Judge  Lincoln.  He 
says :  "  The  article,  as  a  whole,  preserved  the  credit  of  the  state, 
pledged  its  revenues  for  the  redemption  of  all  state  obligations, 

•^Constitutional  History  of  New  York,  Vol.  II.,  p.  171. 
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provided  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Genesee  Valley  and  Black  River  canals,  author- 
ized direct  taxation  to  meet  deficiencies,  and  prohibited  the  sale 
or  other  disposition  of  the  canals."**^  It  clearly  defined  the 
limits  of  future  expenditures  and  also  provided  for  a  generous 
allowance  from  the  canal  revenues  toward  the  payment  of  the 
general  expenses  of  the  State  government,  without  imposing  a 
direct  tax  upon  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  State.  This 
confirmed  the  policy  of  supporting  and  maintaining  the  State 
government  chiefly  from  the  tolls  of  the  Erie  canal,  as  had  been 
done  in  previous  years.'*  The  system  of  State  maintenance  by 
indirect  taxation  had  not  then  attained  the  prominence  it  now 
has. 

The  seventh  article  of  the  Constitution  provided  that  from 
June  1,  1846,  there  should  be  set  aside  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  State  canals,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  collections,  super- 
intendence and  ordinary  repairs,  the  sum  of  |1,300,000,  each 
year  until  1855,  and  from  that  time  on,  the  sum  of  f  1,700,000, 
as  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  the  interest  and  redeem  the  principal 
of  the  canal  debt ;  also  the  sum  of  f 350,000  for  the  general  fund 
debt,  until  the  extinguishment  of  the  canal  debt,  and 
after  that  the  sum  of  |1,500,000,  as  a  sinking  fund  for 
the  general  fund  debt.  After  paying  these  r.  mounts  from  the  sur- 
plus revenues  of  the  canals,  |200,000  was  allotted  yearly  for  de- 
fraying State  expenses,  and  the  remainder  of  the  revenues  might 
be  applied  to  the  completion  of  the  Erie  enlargement  and  the 
construction  of  the  Genesee  Valley  and  Black  River  canals. 
After  eight  years,  the  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  the  State 
government  might  be  increased,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
f350,000,  until  the  general  fund  debt  should  be  paid  or  the  work 
of  canal  enlargement  or  construction,  just  mentioned,  .should  be 
accomplished;  after  that  period,  the  sum  might  again  be  in- 
creased to  1672,500. 

The  new  Constitution,  which  was  framed  by  the  Convention, 
was  by  the  terms  of  the  governing  statute  submitted  to  the 
people  for  ratification  in  November  following,  and  was  approved 
with  littTe  opposition.    It  went  into  effect  January  1,  1847. 

'^Conatitutional  History  of  A'ctw  York,  Vol.  II.,  p.  174. 
••  Latca  of  1836,  chapter  356. 
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Governor  John  Toung,  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislature  in 
1847,  said  that  the  propriety  of  completing  the  enlargement  of 
the  Erie  canal  was  a  matter  about  which  at  that  time  there 
could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  diversity  of  opinion;  also  that 
good  faith  forbade  the  abandonment  of  the  Qenesee  Valley  and 
Black  River  projects.  "When  we  recur  to  the  fact,"  he  ob- 
served, "  that  the  revenues  of  our  canals,  including  the  interest 
on  cash  revenues,  amounted,  for  the  year  ending  30th  September, 
1846,  to  nearly  two  millions  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  with  what  entire  confidence  may  we  not  rely  upon  the 
income  of  the  canals  to  protect  us  against  taxation  on  account 
of  the  present  State  debt,  and  for  its  ultimate  extinction? — I 
speak  now  of  the  revenues  to  be  derived  from  the  canals  in  their 
present  condition,  assuming  that  the  capacity  of  the  Erie  canal 
will  not  permit  of  a  material  augmentation  of  its  business.  Se- 
cure the  trade  of  the  great  opening  west,  by  enlarging  the  Erie 
canal,  and  how  unimportant  is  our  present  indebtedness  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  revenues  that  may  reasonably  be 
expected."*^  Undoubtedly  the  fact  that  the  annual  tolls  from  the 
canals  had  by  this  time  increased  to  nearly  three  million  dollars 
was  a  powerful  argument  to  support  the  optimistic  views  of  the 
Governor  and  the  friends  of  the  uncompleted  Genesee  Valley  and 
Black  River  canals,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Erie  enlargement. 

The  Governor  also  adverted  to  the  charges  of  extravagant  con- 
struction and  expenses  of  superintendence  on  ordinary  repairs, 
and  asked  the  Legislature  to  consider  a  change  to  a  system  of 
repairs  by  dividing  into  sections  and  letting  the  repairs  by  con- 
tract. Such  a  law,  he  said,  passed  the  Assembly  of  1846,  but 
failed  in  the  Senate.  Evidently  the  Governor  did  not  then  realize 
the  objections  to  this  system  of  repairs  by  contract,  which  were 
so  prominent  when  that  system  came  into  vogue  later  on  in  the 
history  of  the  canals. 

The  canal  commissioners  were  evidently  preparing  to  resume 
operations  upon  the'  suspended  work  of  the  improvements,  in 
view  of  the  popular  trend  of  sentiment  in  that  direction.  They 
presented  revised  estimates  for  the  Erie  enlargement, — ^both  on 
the  plan  of  one  enlarged  lock  by  the  side  of  the  old  one,  and  for 
two  enlarged  locks, — between  Albany  and  Syracuse;  the  former 

^Qovemor^B  Annual  Message,  1847,  p.  8. 
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to  cost  9334,000  and  the  latter  |639,000.  The  completion  of 
double  enlarged  locks  at  Lockport  was  to  cost  |170,000;  the 
enlargement  between  Syracuse  and  Rochester  was  covered  by  the 
estimates  of  the  previous  year.**  / 

The  last  half  of  the  year  1846  was  occupied-  by  a  legislative 
committee  in  investigations  generally  as  to  fraud  and  extrava- 
gance in  connection  with  prior  canal  construction.  In  addition 
to  charges  of  that  character,  relating  to  the  Genesee  Valley 
canal,  the  committee  devoted  much  of  their  report  to  alleged 
unauthorized  work  at  Black  Rock  harbor,  and  to  the  construction 
of  the  flight  of  locks  at  Lockport.  Their  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1847  is  embodied  in  a  volume  of  several  hundred  pages 
and  wsB  publidied  as  Assembly  Document  No.  100,  of  that  year. 
This  bears  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  important  legislative 
investigation  of  the  canals.  While  the  committee  asserted  that 
plentiful  evidence  of  extravagant  methods  and  more  or  less  cor- 
rupt practices  was  discovered,  they  refrained,  from  lack  of  time, 
to  pursue  the  subject  far  enough  to  formulate  specific  charges 
against  individuals  and  only  asked  that  an  extra  number  of 
copies  of  their  report  be  printed  and  circulated.  The  memorials 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  officials  most  interested,  in  their  own 
behalf,  were  also  published  and  appear  as  Senate  Documents 
Nos.  9S,  94  and  109,  of  that  year. 

In  1847  work  was  resumed  on  the  canals  of  the  state,  the  Legis- 
lature having  made  provision  by  appropriating  funds  from  the 
surplus  revenues,  as  provided  by  the  new  Constitution.  In  fact, 
more  was  appropriated  than  was  realized  from  the  tolls,  and 
succeeding  Legislatures  continued  this  same  practice  year  by 
year,  anticipating  a  part  of  the  next  year's  revenues,  till  the  sum 
amounted  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  Legislatures 
of  these  years  seem  to  have  been  continually  striving  to  hasten 
the  work  beyond  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Constitution, 
until  their  efforts  culminated  in  1851  in  the  temporarily  success- 
ful but  ill-advised  scheme  of  selling  the  future  income  as  canal 
revenue  certificates. 

The  Legislature  of  1847  inaugurated  the  work  with  the  idea 
of  primarily  completing  the  enlarged  locks,  as  we  notice  that  the 
first  act  (chapter  259),  making  an  appropriation  (1300,000)  for 

^Annual  Report  of  Canal  Oommiasionera,  1846,  p.  17. 
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the  Erie,  directed  that  one  enlarged  lock  should  be  built  at  each 
point  where  a  lift-lock  waa  necessary,  and  then,  if  funds  were 
available,  a  double  set  of  locks,  and  after  that  such  other  work 
as  seemed  best  to  the  canal  commissioners.  This  law,  however, 
provided  that,  of  the  total  cost  of  enlarging  locks,  only  the  addi- 
tional amount  which  the  larger  size  would  cost,  more  than  a  new 
structure  of  the  original  size,  should  be  chargeable  to  this  account, 
the  remainder  being  paid  for  as  ordinary  repairs.  Another  act 
of  this  year  (chapter  445),  appropriating  f 559,000,  provided  for 
specified  structures,  for  doubling  locks  and  enlarging  a  portion 
of  the  channel.  Other  laws  of  the  year  granted  funds  for  work 
on  some  of  the  lateral  canals. 

The  canal  commissioners,  in  their  report  for  the  year  1847, 
called  attention  to  the  scarcity  of  feed-water  for  the  great  num- 
ber of  lockages  required  by  increasing  traffic.  For  the  Rome 
level  they  advised  the  use  of  Cazenovia  lake  as  a  reservoir.  They 
reiterated  the  statement,  which  they  so  often  made  since  the  work 
of  enlargement  first  began,  that  the  proposed  doubling  of  the 
locks  would  not  of  itself  increase  the  capacity  of  the  canal,  unless 
the  prism  also  was  enlarged. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  attitude  of  the  half  dozen  railroads 
competing  with  the  canals  at  this  early  period  in  their  history. 
Originally  franchised  for  passenger  traffic,  they  were  later  per- 
mitted to  carry  freight  during  the  winter  only,  and  that  only 
upon  the  payment  of  canal  tolls  to  the  State.  Already  they  were 
in  every  possible  way  attempting  to  evade  and  withhold  the  pay- 
ment of  such  tolls.  We  have  previously  noticed  the  legislative 
investigation  in  regard  to  this  subject.  In  1847  it  became  neces- 
sary to  impose  a  punitive  measure,  providing  a  fine  for  non- 
compliance with  the  law,  in  the  hope  that  this  would  bring  com- 
plete returns.  The  matter  was  referred  to  in  the  annual  reports 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund  for  1846  and  1847. 

From  the  latter  report  it  appears  also  that  the  traffic  of  the 
Erie  canal  was  increasing  jear  by  rear  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  its  friends.  Inventories  of  the  boats  and  craft 
upon  the  canals  were  taken  at  least  three  times  between  1844 
and  1848,  by  which  it  was  shown  that  the  number  of  boats  had 
increased  from  2,126  in  1843-4  to  4,191  in  1847-^,  or  ninety-seven 
per  cent.     There  were   in   use  at   this   date  the  following:  62 
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" packets ''  of  31  tons  average;  621  "  line  boats"  of  68  tons;  736 
" lake  boats "  of  67  tons;  319  " bullhead  boats "  of  72  tons;  1,095 
open  "scows"  of  65  tons;  1,358  decked  "scows"  of  69  tons;  all 
valued  at  about  three  million  dollars.  The  total  tonnage  capacity 
had  increased  from  117,453  in  1843  to  279,260,  or  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  per  cent,  of  which  ninety-eight  per  cent  was  in 
1847,  practically  after  the  resumption  of  the  work  of  enlarge- 
ment.** 

Governor  Toung,  in  his  message  of  1848,  advised  the  Legisla- 
ture that  the  canals  had  yielded  the  enormous  revenue  of  {3,- 
473,484.60  for  Hie  previous  fiscal  year,  with  expenses  of  |643,- 
766.08,  leaving  a  surplus  of  |2,829,718.52.  Out  of  this  were  taken 
contributions  to  the  various  constitutional  sinking  funds,  under 
article  7,  to  Hie  amount  of  f  1,850,000,  leaving  |979,718.52,  con- 
stitutionally pledged  to  the  Erie  enlargement,  and  the  Oenesee 
Valley  and  Black  Bivcr  canals.  This  entire  balance  had  been 
appropriated  by  the  Legislature  of  1847.  The  Mexican  war  was 
then  in  progress,  with  its  expenses,  and  the  Pi-esident,  in  the  line 
of  economy,  had  vetoed  the  river  and  harbor  appropriations  for 
the  Great  Lakes.  This  naturally  interfered  with  the  free  develop- 
ment of  lake  traffic  coming  to  the  canal,  and  called  forth  criti- 
cism from  the  Governor,  who,  however,  took  an  optimistic  view 
of  the  situation  and  urged  forward  the  completion  of  the  enlarge- 
ment. 

Reviewing  the  canal  policy  of  the  past  twelve  years,  the  Gov- 
ernor gave  utterance  to  significant  words,  which  show  how  the 
financial  situation  was  viewed  so  soon  after  the  Stringent  condi- 
tions that  induced  the  stopping  of  all  active  operations.  After 
speaking  of  the  necessity  which  prompted  the  enlargement  of 
the  Erie,  he  said :  "  In  1836  the  State  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Black  River  canal,  to  connect  Lake  Ontario  and  the 
Erie  canal,  through  a  broad  region  deprived  of  facilities  of  ac- 
cess to  market;  and  also  the  Genesee  Valley  canal,  designed  to 
connect  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Erie  canal,  and 
make  its  trade  tributary  to  New  York. 

"  The  estimated  cost  of  all  these  works,  submitted  by  the  proper 
department,  was  |15,475,201.  The  work  was  prosecuted,  with 
•  quite  inadequate  appropriations,  till  1838,  when,  by  an  elaborate 
^^  '^Benate  DocutnenU,  1848,  No.  60. 
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examination  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Btate,  made  by  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  it  was  shown  that  the 
works  might  be  prosecuted  more  vigorously,  because,  while  they 
were  estimated  to  cost  only  about  fifteen  and  a  half  millions,  the 
revenues  of  the  canals  alone  were  such  that,  if  necessary,  the 
Btate  might  expend  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  and  receive  full 
reimbursements  of  that  sum  from  the  canals  before  1867;  or  even 
forty  millions,  if  necessary,  and  be  reimbursed  from  the  same 
revenues  before  1865,  without  the  resort  to  any  tax,  or  the  diver- 
sion of  any  of  the  other  revenues  of  the  State.  This  calculation 
was  based  on  an  estimate  of  such  a  constant  increase  of 
revenues  from  all  the  canals  that  in  1849,  ten  years  after 
the  completion  of  the  enlargement,  the  revenues  of  the  canals 
would  reach  three  millions  of  dollars.  This  estimate,  not 
only  in  its  comprehensive  results,  but  in  its  minute  details, 
has  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  time.  The  enlargement 
has  not  been  completed,  and  the  year  1849  has  not  arrived, 
but  the  calculation  has  been  fully  verified,  and  the  tolls 
have  already  reached  to  nearly  the  sum  of  three  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars.  The  State  adopted,  in  1838,  the  more  vigor- 
ous policy,  based  on  this  calculation,  and  pursued  it  until  1842, 
notwithstanding  the  discovery  was  made,  in  1839,  that  the  cost 
of  the  canals,  instead  of  fifteen  and  a  half  million  of  dollars,  as 
at  first  estimated,  would  rise  to  the  sum  of  thirty  millions  four 
hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
dollars.  It  is  now  clearly  seen,  by  the  demonstration  of  time 
and  experience,  that  if  the  State  had  firmly  and  prudently  perse- 
vered in  that  policy  to  the  end,  we  should  now,  without  having 
paid  any  taxes,  or  incurred  any  necessity  for  taxation  whatever, 
have  had  free  navigation  from  the  great  lakes,  through  Jefferson 
and  Lewis  and  Oneida  counties,  to  Rome;  and  from  the  Alle- 
gany river,  through  Allegany,  Livingston,  and  Monroe  counties, 
to  the  Erie  canal  and  the  lakes;  and  a  canal  seventy  feet  wide 
and  seven  feet  deep,  with  durable  double  locks,  and  firm  and 
capacious  aqueducts,  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  river. 

"  Thus  our  great  system  of  inland  navigation  would  have  been 
completed  and  perfected;  the  tolls  and  cost  of  transportation  on 
the  Erie  canal  would  have  been  greatly  reduced ;  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  expenditure  reimbursed;  the  remaining  cost  of 
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these  structures  would  have  been  discharged  in  1867,  and  the 
State  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  revenues,  even  at  such  reduced 
rates  of  tolls,  of  not  less  than  five  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 
Instead  of  occupying  this  high  vantage  ground,  we  are  now 
resuming  the  Genesee  Valley  canal,  which  was  relinquished  after 
one  third  of  it  had  been  constructed — the  Black  River  canal, 
suspended,  when  one-half  completed,  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  Erie  canal,  abandoned  when  nearly  one-half  of  the  cost  of 
the  enterprise  had  been  paid.  We  resume  these  works  after  hav- 
ing paid  about  half  a  million  of  dollars  of  damages  to  con- 
tractors— after  having  lost  for  five  years  the  interest  on  more 
than  fifteen  millions  already  expended,  and  incurred  unascer- 
tained losses  from  the  waste  of  materials  and  the  dilapidation 
of  unfinished  works  and  structures. 

"  But  our  constituents,  with  creditable  unanimity  and  enlight- 
ened urgency,  expect  the  Legislature  will  sanction  the  most 
energetic  efforts  that  can  be  made  under  circumstances  so 
peculiar  to  complete  enterprises  which  are  no  longer  of  merely 
speculative  importance,  but  have  become^  through  the  lapse  of 
time,  the  advance  of  the  country,  and  the  vigorous  rivalry  of 
competitors  for  the  western  trade,  indispensable  to  our  pros- 
perity and  to  the  maintenance  of  that  high  ascendancy  hitherto 
secured  to  us  by  the  enlightened  and  energetic  policy  of  our 
predecessors."^® 

Comptroller  Plagg  followed  in  much  the  same  vein,  saying: 
"The  sum  actually  expended  on  the  enlargement,  exclusive  of 
interest  paid  on  money  borrowed,  is  |12,989,851.76.  If  the  policy 
of  applying  the  surplus  tolls  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal 
had  been  adhered  to,  the  work  at  the  present  time  would  have 
been  much  nearer  completion  than  it  now  is,  and  the  debt  of 
110,122,000  for  that  object  would  not  have  been  incurred.  If 
the  surpluses  had  been  expended  annually  as  they  accrued,  an 
economical  application  of  the  money  would  have  been  made,  and 
a  much  greater  amount  of  work  would  have  been  executed  with 
the  same  amount  of  money  than  was  practicable,  where  jobs  to 
the  amount  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dollars  were  going  on  at 
the  same  time. 


^Assembly  Documents,  1848,  No.  3,  pp.  4-5. 
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''It  Bhould  be  understood,  however,  that  the  Legislature  of 
1835,  did  not  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  Canal  Board,  to 
apply  the  whole  surplus  to  the  enlargement,  but  appropriated 
1300,000  of  the  canal  tolls  for  the  support  of  the  government, 
the  deficiency  of  the  revenues  of  the  lateral  canals  being  then 
chargeable  to  the  General  Fund.  In  1841,  these  deficiencies  were 
made  a  charge  on  the  canal  tolls,  and  the  payment  to  the  General 
Fund  was  reduced  to  |200,000."" 

By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  1846,  the  oflSce  of  Surveyor- 
General,  which  had  existed  under  and  since  the  government  of 
the  Province  of  New  Netherland,  was  abolished  and  the  oflSce 
of  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  created,  to  be  chosen  at  a 
general  election,  to  hold  office  for  two  years,  and  to  which  office 
none  but  a  practical  engineer  should  be  elected.  The  office 
then  created  has  been  continued  to  the  present  day.  Charles 
B.  Stuart,  of  Geneva,  was  the  firfit  incumbent,  assuming  office 
on  January  1,  1848. 

During  the  last  year  of  Governor  Young's  administration 
(1848),  canal  matters  were  comparatively  quiescent,  after  the 
frequent  changes  of  policy  of  the  previous  decade.  The  im- 
provements upon  the  Erie  canal  were,  however,  "progressing 
as  rapidly  as  the  limited  constitutional  appropriations  would 
permit,"  in  the  language  of  his  successor.  Governor  Hamilton 
Fish.  The  money  was  expended  mainly  on  bringing  into  use  the 
double  locks  yet  remaining  to  be  completed  and  on  improvements 
for  the  better  sheltering  of  lake  craft  and  the  transfer  of  their 
cargoes  at  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock  harbors.  At  Buffalo  the  work 
had  been  suspended  for  a  time  on  discovering  an  imperfection 
in  the  title' of  certain  lands  covered  by  the  improvements  and 
deeded  by  the  city  to  the  State,  as  will  be  found  in  detail  in 
the  chapter  describing  the  adjuncts  of  the  Erie  canal  at  Buffalo. 

The  T^egislature  was  evidently  desirous  of  hastening  the  com- 
pletion of  the  line  of  double  locks  on  the  Erie,  and  sought  from 
the  canal  commissioners  information  as  to  the  cost.  The  latter, 
however,  discouraged  this  movement,  as  it  would  prevent  them 
from  making  some  very  desirable  changes  in  alignment  and  in 
lock  location,  which  they  had  planned.  They  requested  authority 
to  relocate  certain  locks  (between  Syracuse  and  Rochester)  and 

^Assembly  Documents,  1848,  No.  4,  p.  16. 
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to  do  the  necessary  section  work  to  bring  them  into  use,  as  well 
as  to  diminish  their  number,  if  deemed  best,  for  economy  in 
maintenance;  they  also  desired  temporarily  to  lengthen  locks 
between  Syracuse  and  Rochester,  and  to  convert  Gooesus  lake 
into  a  reservoir  for  better  water-supply. 

The  commissioners,  at  the  request  of  a  Senate  resolution  of 
February  27,  1849,  explained  in  detail  the  dimensions  of  boats, 
locks  and  prism  of  the  enlarged  canal,  which  were  first  adopted 
by  the  commissioners,  and  the  changes  which  had  since  been 
made.  In  the  law  authorizing  the  enlargement,  the  sizes  of 
prism  and  locks  were  left  to  the  canal  board.  Surveys  and 
estimates  were  made  and  in  1836  the  board  adopted  the  plan 
providing  for  seven  feet  depth  of  water  and  seventy  feet  width 
at  surface;  the  locks  were  to  be  one  hundred  and  ten  feet 
between  quoin-posts  and  eighteen  feet  wide  in  the  chamber.  The 
'depth  of  the  original  canal,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  four 
feet,  the  bottom  width,  twenty -eight  feet,  and  the  surface  width, 
forty  feet;  the  towing-path  was  two  feet  above  water-level  and 
ten  feet  wide;  earth  slopes  were  one  on  one  and  one-half.  The 
first  improved  plans  provided  for  a  bottom  forty-two  feet  in 
width  and  the  slopes  were  changed  to  one  on  two;  the  width 
at  top  of  banks  was  eighty-one  feet,  water-surface  seventy  feet; 
at  a  point  three  feet  below  surface  the  width  was  fifty-eight 
feet.  Upon  each  side  of  the  prism  was  what  is  termed  a  bench, 
upon  which  a  slope  wall  was  built,  to  prevent  the  wear  of  the 
banks  by  the  swell  caused  by  passing  boats.  This  wall  was 
carried  one  foot  in  perpendicular  height  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  the  banks  were  raised  with  earth  two  feet  above 
the  top  of  the  wall.  By  this  plan  there  was  nothing  in  the 
angle  of  the  towing-path  to  prevent  the  earth  above  the  wall 
from  being  carried  into  the  canal  by  the  towing-rope.  This 
method  of  construction  obtained  until  work  was  stopped  in  1842. 
As  the  benches  and  bench  walls  were  the  cause  of  so  much  trouble 
and  expense  in  their  removal  in  later  years,  it  will  be  well  for  the 
reader  to  refer  to  the  diagrams  of  sections,  shown  in  Part  Two 
of  this  volume,  that  a  clear  idea  of  the  construction  may  be  had. 

Experience  had  demonstrated  that  the  towing-path  had  be- 
come worn  down  to  the  slope  wall  and  the  earth  moved  by 
the  towing-rope  into  the  canal.    The  slope  was  thus  toward  the 
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{)rism  and  the  loose  earth  was  washed  in.  Even  stone  curbing 
was  tried  and  frequently  thrown  out  by  the  towing-rope.  It  will 
be  observed  that  by  this  change  the  difference  in  surface  width 
was  thirty  feet,  while  the  bottom  width  was  increased  only 
fourteen  feet.  Thus  the  navigable  width  for  boats  drawing  six 
feet  of  water  was  but  f orty^ix  feet.  A  comparison  of  diagrams 
will  at  once  show  that  the  capacity  of  the  enlarged  canal  for 
boats  of  six  feet  draught  was  but  little  increased  over  that  of 
the  old  canal  for  boats  drawing  three  and  one-half  feet;  and 
that  in  neither  case  could  three  loaded  boats  pass  at  the  same 
time.  Boats  of  light  draught  would  readily  ground  on  the  bench, 
if  nearer  than  fourteen  feet  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  especially 
when  the  water  was  lowered  at  night.  Frequent  slides  of  the 
bench  occurred,  carrying  the  wall  with  it. 

In  1848,  therefore,  the  commissioners  adopted  a  change  of 
plans,  in  which  the  top  width  between  banks  was  seventy-flve 
feet ;  at  water-surface,  seventy  feet ;  at  three  feet  below  surface, 
sixty-two  and  one-half  feet;  and  at  bottom,  fifty-two  and 
one-half  feet.  Another  reference  to  the  diagrams  will  show 
that  a  somewhat  different  section,  with  steeper  banks,  was 
adopted  for  the  eastern  division.  The  towing-path  slope  wall 
was  carried  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  with  paving  in  the  rear  of 
the  top  stone,  thus  passing  the  towing-rope  without  damage. 
The  towing-path  sloped  so  as  to  drain  away  from  the  canal. 
Three  boats,  drawing  six  feet  of  water,  could  pass  abreast  and 
approach  much  nearer  to  the  bank.  This  increased  the  canal 
capacity  nearly  one-third;  was  easier,  safer  and  required  less 
repairing. 

In  regard  to  locks,  the  commissioners  stated  that  those  of 
the  old  canal  were  90  feet  by  15  feet,  both  at  top  and  bottom, 
admitting  boats  78  feet  long  by  14  feet  6  inches  beam.  The 
enlarged  lock  was  14  feet  8  inches  wide  at  bottom;  the  side 
walls  were  beveled  or  sloped  to  a  point  three  feet  above  the 
miter-sill;  from  this  point  the  walls  were  battered  one-half 
inch  to  the  foot,  so  that  at  a  point  7  feet  8  inches  above  the  bot- 
tom the  chamber  was  18  feet  wide.  Of  the  110  feet  length,  7 
feet  9  inches  were  allowed  for  the  upper  mlter-sill  and  bumping 
timber,  reducing  the  length  to  102  feet  3  inches.  Of  this  space, 
the  lower  gates,  when  being  opened  to  pass  a  boat  out,  would 
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occupy,  when  one-fourth  opened,  3  feet  8  inches;  when  one- 
half  opened,  5  feet  6  inches;  and  when  three-fourths  opened, 
6  feet  5  inches,  leaving  room  for  a  boat  95  feet  10  inches  long; 
if  sharp  forward,  96  feet  9  inches,  and  if  of  packet  form,  98 
feet  7  inches.  Evidently  the  boats  best  modeled  for  easy  towing 
and  capacity,  and  calculated  to  draw  within  a  foot  of  the  bot- 
tom, could  not  be  more  than  15  feet  6  inches  in  width,  unless 
the  bevel  was  removed,  in  which  case  boats  could  be  17  feet 
on  bottom.  Why  this  form  of  lock  was  adopted,  with  its  beveled 
and  battered  walls,  the  commissioners  of  1849  could  not  tell, 
but  they  supposed  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  bracing  the  walls 
from  within.  However,  they  said  that  an  examination  of  old 
lock  walls,  built  twenty-five  years  before,  showed  no  displace- 
ment below  water-line,  only  failing  where  frost  affected  them. 
The  commissioners  were  then  authorizing  locks  without  bevel, 
and  intimated  that  the  "  big  bevel  "  would  require  to  be  removed 
at  some  future  period.^* 

In  the  report  of  Charles  A.  Olmsted,  eastern  division  engi- 
neer in  1850,  further  reference  to  the  "  big  bevel  "  may  be  found. 
Changes  in  boat-building  had  progressed  more  rapidly  than  the 
canal  enlargement.  Navigators  had  learned  to  regard  burden 
rather  than  speed  in  modeling  their  craft.  Mr.  Olmsted  said 
that  in  1836,  at  the  beginning  of  the  enlargement,  the  engineers, 
in  examining  the  effect  of  the  old  lock  walls  upon  their  founda- 
tions, where  part  had  been  removed  for  repairs,  found  that  the 
bank-pressure  at  the  rear  had  tipped  the  tops  forward,  making 
a  chamber  narrower  at  the  top  and  indenting  the  foundation 
plank  beneath  the  face  in  proportion  to  the  inclination.  To 
secure  a  broader  base  and  avoid  this  diflSculty  the  "  big  bevel '' 
was  adopted.  Boats  built  after  the  model  then  in  use  (1850) 
were  of  seventeen  and  one-half  feet  beam  at  bottom,  and,  of 
course,  could  not  draw  more  than  four  feet  of  water  unless 
the  bevels  were  removed.  On  the  Black  River  canal  the  bevels, 
so  constructed,  had  been  removed  at  the  cost  of  fifty  dollars 
per  lock.  It  was  believed  that  on  the  Ene  canal  they  could  be 
removed  for  about  one  hundred  dollars  per  lock. 

During  the  season  of  1849  an  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera 
swept  over  the  state,  which  was  fatal  to  thousands  of  its  people. 

^Senate  Dooumenta,  1849|  No.  60. 
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This  interrupted  commercial  business  to  some  extent  and  dimin- 
ished transportation,  yet  the  receipts  from  canal  tolls  increased 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  Cazenovia  lake  was 
brought  into  use,  temporarily,  as  a  reservoir  during  this  year. 
The  surveys  begun  the  previous  year  for  the  remaining  enlarge- 
ments were  continued.  In  order  to  pass  suflScient  water  east  to 
Montezuma,  the  commissioners  caused  a  special  examination 
to  be  made  by  Engineer  Henry  Tracy.  From  his  report  the 
commissioners  adopted  an  increased  size  of  prism,  one  hundred 
feet  in  width  at  water-surface  by  eight  feet  deep,  at  what  was 
termed  "  the  mountain  ridge,"  west  of  Lockport. 

By  an  act,  passed  April  3, 1848,  the  oflSce  of  canal  auditor  had 
been  created,  and  by  this  action  the  commissioners  were  en- 
abled to  give  more  of  their  attention  to  other  matters  and  less 
to  details  of  accounts,  as  well  as  to  introduce  a  more  perfect 
system  of  accountability.  The  act  became  effectual  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  fiscal  year.  From  his  ensuing  report  it 
appears  that,  although  the  constitutional  surplus  applicable  to 
canal  improvements  in  1849  was  but  1907,102.71,  the  appro- 
priations for  such  purposes  were  |1,200,000,  of  which  the  Erie 
(by  chapter  217)  was  to  receive  |920,000,  and  the  Black  River 
and  Genesee  Valley  canals  fl40,000,  each. 

Shortly  after  the  "Stop  law"  of  1842  went  into  effect,  the 
sheriff  of  Monroe  county  destroyed,  as  a  public  nuisance,  the 
eighteen  inch  feeder  dam  across  the  Genesee  river  just  above 
Rochester,  from  which  water  had  been  used  occasionally "  in 
emergencies  since  the  canal  was  constructed.  The  mill  owners 
of  the  city  protested  vigorously  against  the  further  use  of  water 
from  Genesee  river  for  canal  purposes  and  the  Legislature  took 
no  action  to  have  the  dam  restored.  In  view  of  the  constantly 
increasing  need  of  water  for  lockages, — on  account  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  traflSc, — it  became  necessary  to  look  for  an  additional 
supply  from  other  sources.  By  chapter  222,  Laws  of  1849,  the 
canal  authorities  were  empowered,  whenever  they  should  deem 
it  necessary,  to  establish  reservoirs  upon  lakes  Conesus,  Honeoye, 
Canadice  and  Hemlock,  all  lying  within  the  Genesee  watershed, 
to  replace,  in  dry  seasons,  the  amount  abstracted  from  the 
Genesee  river  for  canal  use.  Engineer.  Henry  Tracy  was  em- 
ployed to  make  the  necessary  surveys  and  estimates  for  the 
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undertaking,  and  his  report,  declaring  the  project  feasible,  was 
attached  to  Senate  Document  No.  40,  1850,  Mr.  Tracy  was  also 
instructed  to  prepare  plans  and  estimates  for  obtaining  an 
adequate  supply  for  ordinary  use  from  Lake  Erie,  by  means  of 
increasing  the  size  and  grade  of  the  prism  as  far  east  as  Monte- 
zuma. His  report  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  appears  as 
Senate  Document  No.  41, 1850. 

Again  in  1850  Governor  Fish  ^aid  that  the  Erie  enlargement, 
as  well  as  the  Genesee  Valley  and  Black  River  canal  improve- 
ments, were  "progressing  as  rapidly  as  the  limited  constitu- 
tional appropriations  would  permit."  And  the  canal  commis- 
sioners of  that  year  stated  that  the  value  of  the  canal  traflSc 
had  reached  and  passed  the  total  value  of  the  domestic 
exports  from  the  United  States  for  the  previous  year. 

The  canal  auditor  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  tolls 
on  passengers  and  on  packet  boats  were  rapidly  diminishing 
under  the  competition  of  the  railways,  which  paid  no  tolls  on 
passengers  and,  with  their  more  frequent  trains,  increased 
speed  and  reduced  fare,  were  drawing  this  important  source  of 
revenue  away  from  the  canals.  In  this  same  line  the  Assembly 
canal  committee  reported  favorably  on  petitions  to  remove  tolls 
on  property  carried  by  the  railroads.  They  recommended  the 
repeal  of  the  law  requiring  tolls  on  freight  carried  in  January 
February  and  March,  and  a  further  modification  of  tolls  on  live 
stock,  fresh  meats,  fish,  poultry  and  dairy  products.^* 

In  1849  the  project  of  a  ship  canal  between  New  York  and 
the  West,  by  way  of  the  Hudson  river,  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  river,  received  considerable  attention.  A  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Troy  and  later  at  Saratoga.  Meanwhile  com- 
mittees explored  the  Champlain-St.  Lawrence  link  by  at  least 
two  routes,  both  using  the  Chambly  canal  for  most  of  its  dis- 
tance. One  entered  the  river  at  Longueuil,  just  below  Montreal ; 
the  other,  surveyed  by  John  B.  Mills,  entered  at  Caughnawaga, 
nine  miles  above.  The  prism  was  to  be  eighty  feet  on  bottom  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  on  surface,  and  the  locks  were  to  be 
two  hundred  by  forty-five  feet,  with  nine  feet  of  water  on  the 
sill,  carrying  boats  of  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty 
tons.    The  St.  Lawrence  and  Champlain  Company  was  formed 

'"As9emhly  Documenia,  1850,  No.  131. 
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and  the  matter  of  enlarging  the  Champlaln  canal  to  correspond 
came  before  the  Assembly  of  1850,  but  the  canal  committee 
reported  adversely  on  the  following  grounds :  that  the  cost  would 
be  13,000,000;  that  the  State  revenues  were  already  pledged  for 
a  term  of  years;  that  the  constitutional  limit  of  indebtedness, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  completion  of  the  Canadian  portion 
rendered  the  project  inadvisable.''* 

In  1850  the  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund  estimated  the 
surplus  revenues,  applicable  to  the  unfinished  canals,  to  amount 
to  1942,000.  Of  this  amount  |202,425.78  had  already  been 
appropriated,  leaving  |739,574.22  at  the  disposition  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  that  year.  From  this  amount  the  Legislature  appro- 
priated 1654,000  for  the  Erie  canal  (chapter  354),  with  instruc- 
tions to  complete  the  enlargement  at  Brockport,  Albion  and 
Medina  by  April  1,  1852,  also  additional  sums  of  |120,000  for 
the  Black  River  canal  (chapter  220)  and  |170,000  for  the 
Genesee  Valley  canal  (chapter  192).  These  appropriations  from 
the  surplus  revenues  footed  up  to  |944,000,  and  at  this  point 
were  1338,250.13  beyond  the  actual  revenues,  leaving  that  amount 
to  be  taken  from  the  revenues  of  that  fiscal  year. 

From  the  beginning  of  1851  the  canals  became  involved  in  a 
financial  and  legislative  turmoil  that  continued  until  the  enlarge- 
ment was  completed.  In  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature 
of  1851,  Governor  Washington  Hunt  urged  a  more  vigorous 
canal  .policy  and  pointed  out  three  distinct  modes  by  which 
the  speedy  completion  of  the  enlargement  could  be  accomplished. 
By  the  first  it  was  proposed  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  by  an 
issue  of  stock  certificates,  transferring  absolutely,  in  advance, 
at  the  purchaser's  risk  and  for  a  sufficient  number  of  years,  that 
portion  of  the  canal  revenues  which  were  devoted  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Black  River  and  Genesee  Valley  canals.  This 
manner  of  dis])osing  of  the  suri)lus  revenues  was  thought  by 
some  of  the  ablest  jurists  to  be  within  the  competency  of  the 
Legislature.  The  second  plan  was  to  authorizxj  a  loan  under 
the  twelfth  section  of  the  financial  article.  However,  before  a 
law  for  this  purpose  could  take  effect,  it  would  have  to  be  ratified 
by  the  i)eople,   and   moreover,   the   (institution   required  "that 

^*A88embly  Documents,  1860,  No.  129. 
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every  such  law  should  provide  for  collecting  a  direct  annual 
tax  to  pay  the  interest.  The  Governor  considered  that  to  im- 
pose a  direct  tax  would  be  unjust  and  that  no  reasonable 
excuse  could  be  given  for  such  action,  inasmuch  as  the  canals 
continued  to  yield  a  rich  return  and  these  revenues  were  fully 
adequate  to  pay  interest  on  the  cost  of  improvements.  The 
third  resort  was  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The  Gov- 
ernor pointed  out  that,  if  this  amendment  should  be  adopted 
at  once,  should  be  approved  by  the  succeeding  Legislature  and 
then  sanctioned  by  the  people,  the  loan  could  not  be  secured  until 
the  Legislature  of  1853  had  assembled. 

The  first  of  the  three  plans  of  the  Governor,  outlined  above, 
met  with  favor  in  the  Legislature,  but  the  whole  question  of 
canal  policy  was  one  of  bitter  controversy.  The  bill  for  the 
completion  of  canal  improvements,  embodying  the  "revenue 
certificate"  plan,  having  passed  the  Assembly,  its  opponents  in 
the  Senate  resorted  to  every  known  artifice  of  parliamentary 
tactics^  to  prevent  its  passage  there.  As  a  last  resort  some  twelve 
of  the  opposing  Senators  resigned,  leaving  the  body  without  the 
constitutional  quorum  for  tlie  passage  of  this  and  other  import- 
ant legislation,  including  the  usual  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Government.  In  this  emergency,  after  adopting  a 
concurrent  resolution  calling  upon  the  Governor  to  convene  a 
special  session,  the  Legislature  adjourned.'*  On  April  19  Gov- 
ernor Hunt  issued  a  proclamation  calling  such  special  session 
for  June  10,  at  which  session  the  measure  became  a  law  (chapter 
485). 

The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  seems  to  have 
been  raised  at  the  outset.  The  Assembly  committee,  to  which 
Governor  Hunt's  plan  was  referred,  presented  an  elaborate  re- 
port in  favor  of  the  measure,  supported  by  the  opinions  of  several 
eminent  jurists.  Upon  its  reference  to  the  Senate,  that  body, 
by  resolution,  sought  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General.  In 
unrestricted  terms  that  oflicial  condemned  the  bill  as  unconstitu- 
tional. But  the  subsequent  favorable  report  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee was  buttressed  by  the  opinion  of  no  less  a  person  than 
Daniel  AVebster,  the  Sage  of  Marshfield.    Webster's  well  known 

'^Senate  Journal,  1851,  p.  618. 
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sentiiuent,  that  ^^a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing/'  may 
throw  some  light  upon  his  point  of  view. 

This  act  empowered  the  Comptroller  to  sell  "canal  revenue 
certificates"  to  the  amount  of  f3,000,000  during  the  first  year, 
a  like  amount  the  second  year,  and  so  much  of  a  like  amount  the 
third  year  as  the  canal  board  should  consider  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  canals  in  question.  Restrictive  clauses  were 
inserted  to  prevent  frauds  in  the  unlimited  issuance  of  the 
certificates,  and  it  was  provided  that  the  contracts  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  whole  work  should  not  exceed  by  more  than  ten 
per  tent  the  estimates  given — 110,508,141.  No  guaranty  of  the 
State  was  behind  these  securities.  Only  the  net  revenues  of 
the  canals  were  involved  and  the  p;(»iieral  credit  of  the  State 
'  was  not  in  anywise  pledj^cd,  nor  was  any  debt  or  liability  against 
the  State  creatod.  This  was  obviously  to  avoid  conflicting  with 
section  twelve,  article  seven  of  the  Constitution,  as  it  then  stood. 

This  law  was  subsequently  known  as  the  "Nine-million  act," 
because  of  the  specific  amounts  authorized  to  be  issued  under, 
its  provisions,  aggregating  that  sum.    It  should  not  be  confused 
with  another  and   much   later  nine-million   proposition,   which 
came  into  existence  in  comparatively  recent  years. 

The  subject  of  canal  tolls  on  railroads  had  an  important 
place  at  this  time.  The  canal  auditor,  through  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  canal  fund,^'  sharply  warned  the  Legislature  of 
the  probable  diminution  of  receipts  from  railroad  tolls  in  future. 
The  existing  exemptions  upon  meats  and  live  stock,  the  con- 
solidation of  certain  short  toll-paying  lines,  the  completion  of 
the  Northern  line,  which  was  already  diverting  trade  from  the 
canals,  and  the  ai)proaching  completion  of  the  Erie  railway, 
which  would  contend  for  the  transportation  of  the  accumulated 
products  of  the  West, — these  were  factors  to  be  considered. 
He  said:  "If,  under  this  powerful  corai)etition,  our  tolls  do 
not  recede  more  than  fOO,000  it  will  l)e  the  greatest  triumph  of 
our  canal  policy  that  has  been  achieved  in  its  beneficent  his- 
tory." He  regarded  it  as  an  interesting  period  in  the  history 
of  the  canals,  saving  that,  hitherto  their  prosperity  had  been 
uninterrupted  and  no  anxiety  had   been   felt  as  to  their  in- 

"^^Kcport  of  Commissioners  of  Canal  Fund,  1850,  p.  9. 
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creasing  value  and  usefulness.    Now  the  situation  required  wise 
and  expeditious  action  to  maintain  and  perpetuate  their  value. 

Legislative  committees  also  were  grappling  with  the  question 
of  railway  tolls  at  this  time,  and  numerous  solutions  were 
offered.  To  a  select  committee  of  the  Senate  were  referred  peti- 
tions for  a  law  to  equalize  tolls  upon  all  the  trunk  lines, 
petitions  to  impose  tolls  on  the  Northern  and  the  Erie  rail- 
roads, aB  well  as  others  to  exempt  the  Central  lines  from  tolls. 
The  committee  was  divided  in  opinion  and  presented  individual 
reports,  most  of  which  foreshadowed  the  coming  abolition  of 
tolls.''^  The  same  Legislature,  which,  with  extreme  difficulty  and 
in  the  face  of  the  most  strenuous  opposition,  passed  the  measure 
providing  for  the  early  completion  of  canal  improvements,  in 
order  that  the  canals,  in  their  improved  form,  might  success- 
fully compete  with  the  railways,  which  were  taking  their  busi- 
ness away  from  them, — this  same  Ijegislature  deliberately  passed 
an  act  (chapter  497),  which  released  the  railways  from  the 
necessity  of  paying  any  tolls  whatever  to  the  State  thereafter. 

After  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century  since  the  passage 
of  this  act,  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  view  of  its  results 
may  be  taken,  than  would  have  been  possible  at  an  earlier  date. 
The  rapid  and  unprecedented  growth  of  our  State  since  that  pe- 
riod— in  population,  wealth  and  power — making  it  in  very  truth 
the  Empire  State,  are  matters  of  public  history,  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar to  us  all.  Nor  can  the  mighty  influence  of  our  railway 
systems  in  that  development  be  gainsaid,  and  without  doubt  the 
State  has  been  enriched  many  fold  by  the  power  thus  given 
to  the  railroads  of  becoming  essential  factors  in  the  greatness 
of  her  prosperity  and  upbuilding.  Yet  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  any  single  legislative  act  from  that  day  to  this 
has  been  fraught  with  graver,  more  far-reaching  consequences 
to  the  canals  of  the  state  than  this  act  of  July  10,  1851,  "to  abol- 
ish tolls  on  railroads."  By  it  the  Legislature  gave  to  the  railways 
redoubled  power  as  competitors  for  the  traffic  of  the  canals — the 
"people's  own  highway."  The  railways  could  now  make  better 
rates  for  quicker  transit — advantages,  which  they  were  not  slow 
to  grasp.  Prior  to  its  passage,  the  people  controlled  the  situa- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  unwisdom,  at  various  times,  of 
^Senate  Documenta,  1851^  No.  38. 
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the  State*8  financial  policy,  go  closely  had  this  policy  been 
interwoven  with  that  of  the  canals, — their  improvement  and 
their  administration, — ^that  it  still  remained  a  fact  that  the 
golden  stream  of  their  revenues,  coming  largely  from  the 
increasing  traflSc  of  the  West  and  from  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  state,  was  enriching  its  people  beyond  all  other 
sources,  building  up  the  state,  paying  not  only  the  cost  of  the 
canals  and  their  improvements,  but  the  general  expenses  of  the 
State  government,  rendering  direct  taxation  for  this  latter  pur- 
pose in  previous  years  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  But 
recently  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  misapply  the  revenues 
of  the  State  had  been  wisely  curbed  by  constitutional  provisions, 
under  which  payment  of  its  debts  was  reasonably  assured.  How- 
ever, its  framers  could  not  have  foreseen  this  loophole,  which 
was  to  hinder  and  delay,  if  not  to  frustrate,  their  well-considered 
plans. 

In  after  years  the  railways,  in  the  full  tide  of  their  opulence 
and  power,  gratefully  repaid  this  generous  gift  of  the  people  by 
cutting  summer  and  raising  winter  rates  to  a  point  which  has 
more  than  once  driven  the  boatmen — partners  of  the  State — 
from  the  canals,  by  combinations,  trunk  line  pools,  and  "differ- 
entials," as  will  be  shown  later  on.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
the  act  was  passed  in  the  interests  of  "free  commerce"  to  the 
traffic  which  sought  the  markets  of  the  State.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  has  been  also  claimed^®  that  every  dollar  of  the  subse- 
quent canal  debt  and  of  the  millions  which  have  since  been  raised 
by  taxation  upon  the  people  for  its  payment — principal  and  in- 
terest— ^were  the  results  of  this  act. 

The  idea  of  lengthening  certain  locks,  eight  in  number  and  ly- 
ing between  Syracuse  and  Rochester,  in  such  temporary  manner 
as  to  bring  them  into  use,  pending  the  completion  of  the  entire 
canal  enlargement,  had  been  considered  by  the  canal  board  for 
several  years  prior  to  this  time,  and  in  1849,  by  chapter  233, 
authority  had  been  given  them  to  do  so.  This  would  permit  the 
lengthening  of  boats,  increasing  their  tonnage  and  the  canal  traf- 
fic at  slight  expense.  Rochester  interests  demanded  such  action, 
and  the  State  Engineer  advised  the  canal  board  not  only  to 
lengthen  the  locks,  but  to  make  them  of  full  width,  in  order  to 

''*State  Engineer's  Annual  Report,  1878,  p.  14. 
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bear  the  traffic  of  the  enlarged  canal  at  once.    The  board  sub- 
mitted this  plan  for  legislative  approval  on  February  18, 1851.''* 

After  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1851  for  finishing  canal  im- 
provements, the  canal  board  in  July  ordered  complete  plans  and 
estimates  to  be  prepared  and  the  State  Engineer  caused  test 
lines  to  be  run  and  a  careful  review  of  the  estimates  to  be  made 
along  the  entire  line.  These  were  completed  October  10.  Find- 
ing the  results  to  be  within  the  estimates  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature, the  canal  board  advertised  for  letting  the  whole  work, 
which  by  the  law  was  to  be  completed  by  the  first  day  of  May, 
1854.  The  bids  were  closed  on  November  8,  there  being  over 
2,600  separate  proposals,  which  required  twelve  days  for  can- 
vassing. For  this  reason  the  year  1851  was  afterwards  known  in 
canal  circles  as  the  year  of  the  "big  letting."  According  to 
the  canal  commissioners'  report,*®  a  summary  of  the  whole  would 
stand  as  follows : 

Cost  of  work  as  reported  to  the  Legislature. . .        f  10,508,141.00 
Add  10  per  cent,  as  stated  in  the  law 1,050,814.00 

111,558,955.00 
Cost  of  work  at  contract  price         |8,029,727.45 
Add  10  per  cent  for  contingen- 
cies    802,972.74 

18,832,700.19 

Contract  price  less  than  the  estimate |2,726,254.81 


Meantime  the  Comptroller  had,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
issued  six  per  cent  certificates  during  the  last  half  of  the  year, 
to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000.  A  small  premium  was  realized 
from  their  sale  and  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  was  used  in  pay- 
ment for  work  already  under  contract. 

During  the  year  and  subsequent  to  the  estimates  on  which  the 
appropriations  had  been  based,  numerous  changes  of  location 
were  made  under  authority  of  the  canal  board,  principally  on 
the  middle  and  western  divisions.  By  these  changes  the  line 
of  the  western  division  was  shortened  about  eleven  miles,  but  the 
expense  of  construction  was  somewhat  increased.    The  question 

"^Asaemlly  Documents,  1851,  No.  66. 
^Aaaemhly  Documents,  1852,  No.  33,  p.  78. 
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of  an  independent  line  east  of  Rochester  had  long  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  State  officers  in  chai^  of  the  canls,  and  in  the 
report  of  1850  Division  Engineer  Stillson  had  urged  important 
considerations  in  its  favor,  estimating  its  increased  cost  over 
the  expense  of  enlargement  on  the  old  line,  however,  at  |489,000, 
although  the  distance  would  be  shortened  by  six  and  a  quarter 
miles.  New  surveys  and  estimates  were  again  made,  and  the 
whole  question  was  carefully  considered,  resulting  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  indi^pondent  line.  The  prin(ii»al  changes  were  made 
between  Macedon  and  Kochesler,  at  Ilolley  and  just  east  and 
west  of  Lyons.  The  plans,  however,  were  again  altered  in  1854, 
as  we  shall  notice  later. 

It  was  estimated  that  at  this  period  (1851)  there  were  in  use 
on  the  canals  4,047  boats,  of  70  tons  average,  or  283,21)0  tons  in 
all. 

The  amount  derived  from  canal  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  to 
October  1,  1851,  was  13,722,163.11,  being  an  increase  of 
1235,990.08;  the  available  surplus  for  imi)rovements  was 
1964,432.91;  the  increase  of  tonnage  was  still  larger,  rates  on 
flour  and  wheat  having  been  reduced  25  per  cent. 

The  enactment  of  the  "  Nine-million  "  law  of  1851  and  the  sub- 
sequent issue  during  the  year  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  '' cer- 
tificates" under  its  provisions,  did  not  by  any  means  settle  the 
bitter  controversy  which  had  attended  its  passage.  The  argu- 
ments used  by  its  opponents  as  to  its  constitutionality  had  not 
been  forgotten.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  the  canal  im- 
provements should  be  completed  was  not  at  issue,  this  being 
conceded  universally.  The  dissension  was  concerning  the  method 
by  which  the  necessary  funds  were  sought  to  be  raised  for  their 
completion.  Nor  did  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  "big 
letting"  in  December  tend  to  allay  the  strong  feeling  that  ex- 
isted concerning  the  law.  "The  unprecedented  course  of  some  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people  to  defeat  it,"  says  the  report  of 
a  legislative  committee,  "  the  8i)ecial  election  ordered  in  conse- 
quence— the  excitement  attending  it — the  extra  session  of  the 
legislature  to  carry  out  the  expressed  popular  will — the  mag- 
nitude and  importance  of  the  improvement,  and  the  immense 
amount  of  work  requisite  for  its  completion,  all  conspired  to 
attract  and  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  espe- 
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cially  of  all  who  hoped  directly  or  indirectly  to  profit  by  its 
execution,  upon  the  measures  taken  for  its  accomplishment. 

"Accordingly  when,  after  due  notice  had  been  given  for  the 
receipts  of  proposals  for  the  entire  work  on  the  Erie,  Genesee 
Valley,  Black  Kiver  and  Oswego  canals,  the  Canal  Board  .  .  . 
proceeded  to  open  and  examine  the  same,  a  scene  was  presented 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  public  works  of  the  State. 
From  all  parts  of  the  State,  from  other  states,  from  all  walks 
of  life — from  every  profession,  pursuit  and  trade — from  every  di- 
vision and  sub-division  of  political  sects,  there  swarmed  upon  the 
Capital  a  legion  of  applicants,  all  anxious  and  importunate  for 
a  participation  in  the  anticipated  profits  of  some  share  in  this 
improvement,  the  last  for  many  years  at  least,  to  be  obtained 
upon  the  public  works  of  the  State.  The  expectations  of  all  ran 
high.  Some  had  claims  real  or  imaginary  for  political  serv- 
ices. Others  relied  upon  personal  friendship  for  success,  while 
others  destitute  of  such  recommendations,  resorted  to  other  and 
less  creditable  means  to  secure  a  favorable  consideration.  As- 
sociations, combinations  and  partnerships  were  formed,  almost 
without  numbers,  and  embracing  components  of  every  conceiv- 
able complexion,  for  the  purpose  of  securing,  in  the  name  of 
some  of  them,  a  share  in  the  contracts. 

"While  this  was  going  on  outside,  the  Canal  Board  was  busily 
engaged  in  canvassing  the  bids  and  preparing  their  proposed  al- 
lotments of  the  work."  The  number  of  bids  was  said  to  aggre- 
gate about  1400,000,000,  and  the  number  of  bidders  about  3,000. 
The  graphic  description  continues:  "The  Board  at  once  saw 
and  felt  the  difficulty  of  awarding  the  work  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  satisfaction  generally  to  the  host  of  applicants ;  and  to 
add  to  the  difficulty,  jealousies  existed  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  itself,  as  to  the  designs  of  other  mem- 
bers, whom  they  suspected  of  an  intention  to  bestow  the  con- 
tracts upon  their  political  associates."" 

It  was  understood  that  "  the  law,  sanctioned  by  all  experience, 
had  repudiated  the  idea  of  letting  the  work  to  the  lowest  bidder, 
whi9h  made  united  action  on  the  subject  by  the  Board  a  task  of 
increased  difficulty,  and  rendered  it  still  more  necessary  to  have 
some  general  understanding  between  the  members  of  the  Board. 

*^A88mnhly  Dooumefits,  1852,  No.  89,  pp.  9-10. 
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...  It  was  conceded,  too,  after  the  first  meeting  of  tbe  Board, 
that  the  work  should  be  equally  divided  [between]  the  demo- 
cratic and  whig  bidders,  without  regard  to  their  being  the  lowest 
bidders/'" 

Within  a  few  days  after  this  remarkable  "letting,"  the  Legis- 
lature of  1852  began  its  session.  "  Coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before,"  and  when  Governor  Hunt,  in  his  message, 
felicitated  the  Legislature  and  the  people  upon  the  adoption  of 
the  certificate  plan  and  the  prosj)ect  of  immediate  completion 
of  the  improvements  contemplated,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  he  also 
advised  the  Legislature  to  keep  in  view  the  actual  condition  of 
the  treasury  and  to  limit  their  appropriations  within  the  reliable 
revenues  of  the  general  fund.  He  said  that  the  annual  contribu- 
tions to  the  sinking  fund  required  by  the  Constitution  were 
shown  to  be  sufficient  to  discharge  the  State  debt  in  about  seven- 
teen years;  after  that  the  entire  revenues  could  be  used  to  pay 
the  certificates  then  being  issued. 

The  toll  rates  upon  wheat  and  flour  having  been  reduced,  the 
Comptroller  raised  the  pertinent  question  as  to  whether  the 
State,  having  pledged  its  canal  revenues  for  a  term  of  years  by 
the  act  of  1851,  possessed  the  right  to  impair  the  security  of  the 
stockholders  by  reducing  tolls,  "except  to  increase  trade  and 
revenue." 

The  constitutionality  of  the  "Nine-million  act"  having  been 
called  into  question  before  the  courts,  the  State  Engineer,  on 
January  9,  1852,  warned  contractors,  under  the  letting  of  the 
previous  month,  riot  to  proceed  with  work  under  their  contracts, 
except  upon  their  own  responsibility.  An  adverse  decision  of 
the  courts  being  feared,  various  measures  of  relief  were  pro- 
posed. In  the  Senate  it  was  sought  to  have  the  Constitution 
amended  so  as  to  permit  a  loan  of  |9,000,000  to  com[)lete  im- 
provements. Another  resolution  to  borrow  f G,000,000  was  tabled. 
Another  to  provide  for  f 7,000,000  "in  case  the  law  of  1851 
should  be  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Court  of  Appeals." 

During  the  lej^islative  session  of  1852  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  big  letting  were  thorouji:hly  reviewed.  In  the  Assembly  it 
was  openly  charged  that  several  members  of  the  canal  board  had 
met  secretly  at  the  house  of  Peter  Cagger  in  Albany,  prior  to  the 

''Assembly  Documents,  1852,  No.  89,  pp.  11  and  24. 
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letting,  and  agreed  on  an  allotment  of  canal  contracts  on  the 
basis  of  political  considerations  and  favoritism,  and  not  to  the 
lowest  bidder.  The  canal  board  presented  a  formal  request®'  to 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature  for  an  inquiry  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  board,  the  commissioners,  the  state  engineer  and  his 
division  engineers,  who  had  had  to  do  with  the  big  letting  in  the 
award  of  contracts,  and  as  to  their  acts  generally  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties.  A  joint  legislative  committee  of  five,  composed 
of  Senators  Conger  and  Upham,  and  Assemblymen  Moss,  Gush- 
ing and  Bull,  were  appointed  under  concurrent  resolution  "  to 
examine  and  report  within  one  week  whether  any  and  what 
action  the  legislature  should  take,  in  the  matter." 

A  large  amount  of  testimony  was  taken  by  this  committee, 
which  appeared  in  a  volume  of  some  1,200  pages  as  Assembly 
Document  No.  89,  1852.  The  majority  report  frankly  admitted 
that  the  contracts  were  in  fact  apportioned  fairly  between  the 
two  political  parties,  and  vigorously  defended  such  a  course  as 
being  the  only  practicable  method  under  the  circumstances.  They 
advanced  the  interesting  argument,  previously  spoken  of,  that 
"  the  law,  sanctioned  by  all  experience,  had  repudiated  the  idea 
of  letting  the  work  to  the  lowest  bidder,  which  made  united  action 
on  the  subject  by  the  Board  a  task  of  increased  diflSculty,  and 
rendered  it  still  more  necessary  to  have  some  general  understand- 
ing between  the  members  of  the  Board."  The  minority  report 
followed,  modified  in  its  conclusions  and  claiming  that  blame, 
if  any,  should  attach  to  the  defective  law,  which  "  did  not  require, 
but  rather  forbid  the  letting  of  the  work  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder.  .  .  .  These  results  were  confidently  predicted  by  the 
opponents  of  the  law  at  the  time  of  its  passage.  .  .  .  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  carry  out  the  contracts  in  good  faith,  to  make 
the  best  of  an  inconsiderate  law,  and  see  that  the  enlargement 
is  duly  prosecuted."®*  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  Senator 
Conger,  presented  a  further  minority  report,  signed  only  by  him- 
self, whidi  was  in  effect  a  stinging  denunciation  of  the  State 
officials  concerned. 

The  canal  board,  by  resolution  in  February,  requested  the  Leg- 
islature to  pass  an  act  to  submit  the  question  of  the  validity  of 

'^Senate  Documents,  1852,  No.  8. 
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the  contracts  in  question  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  Assembly 
judiciary  committee  reported***  adversely  upon  the  proposition 
to  ask  that  tribunal  to  forestall  its  own  judgments  on  appeal. 
The  Court  of  Appeals,  however,  had  the  matter  already  under 
consideration  in  another  and  less  startling  form.  One  of  the 
certificates  under  the  law  of  June  10,  1851,  having  been  issued 
and  presented  for  payment,  tlie  canal  auditor  refused  to  draw 
his  warrant  for  its  payment.  The  fnatter  was  then  brought  into 
the  courts  and  in  May  of  1852  the  Court  of  Appeals  rendered  its 
decision,  saying,  **The  act,  July  10th,  1851,  directing  the  borrow- 
ing, upon  interest,  of  nine  millions  of  dollars  upon  canal  revenue 
certificates,  payable  out  of  the  future  surplus  revenues  after  the 
completion  of  the  canals  and  providing  for  the  application  of  the 
whole  sum  to  the  completion  of  the  canals  within  three  years,  is 
repugnant  to  the  constitutional  provision  that  the  remainder  of 
the  revenues  of  the  canals  shall,  in  each  fiscal  year,  be  applied  to 
the  completion  of  the  canals  until  they  shall  be  finished;  and  also 
to  that  provision  by  which  a  power  is  given  to  the  Legislature 
to  apply  the  remainder  of  the  revenues  to  the  general  expenses 
of  the  government,  immediately  after  the  completion  of  the 
canals."®* 

iThe  State  Engineer  at  once  notified  all  contractors  under  the 
act,  upon  which  this  decision  had  been  rendered,  to  stop  work, 
and  directed  his  subordinates  to  '^  measure  up." 

In  August,  1852,  plans  were  submitted  by  the  State  Engineer 
to  the  canal  board  for  the  temporary  enlargement  of  the  old  locks 
between  Port  Byron  and  Rochester,  to  permit  boats  of  enlarged 
size  to  pass  the  whole  length  of  the  canal ;  also  plans  to  bring 
into  use,  with  four  feet  of  water,  the  enlarged  canal  between  Port 
Byron  and  Montezuma,  and  for  raising  the  banks  for  five  feet  of 
water  on  the  whole  canal  wherever  not  enlarged. 

The  commissioners  subsequently  reported  that  during  the  year 
trade  had  been  seriously  embarrassed  from  the  "wedging"  of 
boats  in  narrow  and  unenlarged  sectiouj??,  the  original  canal  width 
being  40  feet  at  surface  and  28  feet  on  bottom,  and  most  of  the 
boats  at  this  time  being  constructed  fourteen  feet  six  inches 
"  over  all  "  at  the  head  of  the  floor  timbers,  and  by  the  regulations 

'^Senate  Documents,  1852,  No.   15. 
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being  entitled  to  half  the  canal  in  passing.  It  followed  that  boats 
of  the  old  size  were  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  carry  the  traffic, 
while  the  building  of  new  enlarged  boats  was  deferred  from  un- 
certainty as  to  when  they  could  be  brought  into  use. 

During  the  season  of  1852  extensive  surveys  were  made  through- 
out the  western  division,  both  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  and 
improving  the  alignment  of  the  canal  and  also  for  increasing 
the  width  of  the  prism  and  its  grade,  so  as  to  promote  a  more 
rapid  movement  of  feed-water  from  Lake  Erie  to  Montezuma, 
thereby  obviating  the  necessity  of  using  so  much  water  from  the 
Genesee  river  at  Rochester  for  purposes  of  feeding,  as  has  been 
explained. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1853,  Governor  Seymour 
said :  "  When  it  was  decided  in  1835,  to  enlarge  the  Erie  canal, 
it  was  proposed  to  accomplish  the  work  by  the  application  of 
the  surplus  tolls,  without  resorting  to  loans.  There  has  been  col- 
lected from  taxation  upon  the  transportation  of  property  upon 
our  canals,  since  that  time,  the  sum  of  f 41,227,000 ;  the  expenses 
of  keeping  them  in  repair  amount  to  |11,459,000.  The  balance 
might  have  been  applied  to  the  completion  of  our  public  works 
if  we  had  created  no  debts  involving  charges  for  interest  and 
Sinking  Fund  accounts;  it  is  believed  that  the  balance  of  |29,768,- 
000,  if  it  had  been  applied  as  it  accrued  from  the  revenues,  would 
have  finished  the  works ;  the  estimate  of  their  cost  was  |30,734,- 
QOQ  >J8T  ipj^g  yj^^  ^j|g  ygpy  slmllar  to  that  of  Governor  Young  in 
1848,  before  mentioned. 

He  said  further  that,  unfortunately,  the  Legislature  of  1851 
rejected  a  proposed  amendment,  providing  that  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  law  should  be  determined  before  letting  contracts 
or  borrowing  money.  Certificates  were  sold  for  less  than  one 
per  cent  premium,  while  State  stocks  of  known  constitutionality 
commanded  a  premium  of  from  nine  to  sixteen  per  cent.  Con- 
tracts were  let,  nominally  amounting  to  $8,029,727.45,  but  no 
allowance  was  made  for  extra,  if  quicksand  or  hardpan  developed. 
He  explained  that  it  was  not  necessary,  as  had  been  claimed,  to 
complete  the  entire  enlargement  to  enable  boats  of  full  size  to 
pass.  The  improvements  already  made  had  doubled  the  capacity 
of  the  canal.    The  average  tonnage,  when  the  canal  was  built, 

^Assembly  Documents,  1853,  No.  1,  pp.  20-21. 
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was  40  tons;  in  1844  it  was  64  tons ;  in  1852  it  was  90  tons.  With 
lengthened  locks,  boats  with  120  tons  could  pass  from  end  to  end; 
and  with  |400,000  expended  in  deepening  the  water,  new  boats 
could  carry  150  tons.  About  150  miles  of  enlargement  were 
then  completed.  The  points  of  least  capacity  limited  the  size 
and  tonnage  of  the  entire  length.  Removing  the  obstructions  at 
these  points  would  practically  increase  the  capacity  of  the  whole 
canal.  As  to  the  western  end  arid  the  problem  of  the  Genesee 
river  feeder,  enlarged  boats  would  diminish  the  number  of  lock- 
ages and  the  amount  of  water  used.  The  early  enlargement  of 
the  canal  between  Buffalo  and  Rochester  would  entirely  obviate 
this  diflSculty.  It  was  important  to  have  large  boats  go  through. 
Builders  wanted  to  build  boats  of  full  size  and  were  waiting, 
while  boats  for  use  were  scarce.  As  to  the  conii>etition  of  the 
railways — released  from  tolls — it  was  necessary  to  reduce  canal 
tolls  to  meet  it. 

From  the  financial  point  of  view,  the  Governor  thought  that 
the  application  of  a  million  dollars  per  year  for  six  years  to  come 
would  solve  the  difficulties  of  the  canal  problem.  H«  did  not 
believe  that  the  surplus  tolls  would  suffice  to  do  it,  but  the  bal- 
ance could  be  raised  by  tax,  or  borrowed  under  the  provision  of 
section  twelve,  article  seven,  of  the  Constitution,  for  a  term 
of  eighteen  years,  with  a  tax  for  the  interest  and  a  sinking  fund, 
or  a  loan  could  be  sanctioned  by  a  constitutional  amendment. 

As  between  taxation  and  a  constitutional  amendment,  the  cer- 
tificate plan  having^  failed,  the  canal  commissioners  favored  the 
amendment.  They  thought  that,  in  framing  this,  the  money 
could  be  borrowed  on  a  pledge  of  the  revenues,  after  the  discharge 
of  the  existing  constitutional  oblip:ations  as  to  the  surplus,  or  the 
latter  could  be  postponed  with  great  advanta^^^e  to  a  distant 
day,  and  the  canal  revenues  applied  directly  to  their  completion. 
The  latter  plan  was  to  be  preferred,  for  the  reason  that  statistics 
had  been  pre[)ared,  showing  the  gradual  diminution  of  local  tolls 
and  the  corresponding  increase  of  through  or  western  tolls 
for  the  previous  tive  or  six  years.  Obviously,  the  longer  payment 
v/as  delayed,  the  greater  would  1k^  the  proj-ortion  paid  by  people 
of  other  states.^^ 

^Assembly  Documents^   1853,  No.  23,  p.   147. 
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Commissioner  Fitzhugh,  of  the  middle  division,  submitted  to 
the  Legislature  his  special  views  concerning  methods  of  econom- 
ical canal  administration.®®  He  believed  that  the  same  amount 
of  work,  directed  with  the  care  and  economy  controlling  individ- 
ual enterprises,  could  have  been  accomplished  for  about  half 
the  sum  it  had  cost  the  State.  He  said  that  the  canals  had  been 
so  long  deemed  a  legitimate  engine  of  political  warfare,  that  in- 
herent evils  in  the  existing  system  of  superintendency  and  repairs 
had  enormously  multiplied.  He  recommended,  as  a  sure  remedy, 
the  "Contract  system"  of  repairs,  by  sections,  on  a  three-  to 
five-year  basis.  As  a  matter  of  history  it  may  be  noted  that  this 
system  was  subsequently  adopted  (chapter  327,  Laws  of  1854), 
and  will  receive  its  due  share  of  attention  in  regular  sequence. 

The  canal  commissioners,  referring  to  the  year  1852,  said  that, 
while  there  had  been  a  large  increase  in  business,  the  receipts 
had  fallen  off  some  f 200,000.  The  removal  of  railway  tolls,  which 
went  into  effect  December  1,  1851,  rendered  it  necessary  to  make 
large  reductions  on  canal  tolls,  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
railways.  They  believed  that  the  receipts  from  tolls  were  dimin- 
ished, in  consequence  of  this  competition  for  the  year,  by  at 
least  1500,000.  This  statement  confirms  the  one  we  have  hereto- 
fore made  as  to  the  effect  of  the  act  of  1851. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1852,  the  canal  auditor  called  atten- 
tion to  the  "anticipatory"  expenditures,  which  had  been  made 
since  1847,  and  which  have  been  noted  before.  In  each  of  the 
six  years,  as  he  said,  the  expenditures  had  exceeded  the  appro- 
priations by  from  f35,000  to  |246,000,  or  in  the  aggregate,  f822,- 
487.56.  This  had  been  sharply  called  to  the  attention  of  com- 
missioners and  superintendents,  but  it  still  continued,  although 
it  was  a  plain  violation  of  section  8,  article  7,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  auditor  said  that  he  must  either  draw  warrants  in 
excess  of  appropriations,  as  had  been  the  custom,  or  the  canals 
must  be  closed  in  August  following. 

Continuing,  the  auditor  said  that,  while  there  had  been  an  ap- 
parent reduction  of  canal  debt  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, new  debts  had  been  created,  payable  from  the  sinking  fund, 
to  more  than  balance  the  reduction,  and  that  the  sinking  fund 
had  failed  of  its  purpose.     After  the  expiration  of  six  years, 
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or  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  period,  the  obligations  of  the 
State  for  canal  purposes  were  now  larger  than  when  the  sinking 
fund  was  established,  notwithstanding  the  constitutional  man- 
date concerning  the  "  sacred  "  application  of  the  sinking  fund 
to  the  payment  of  the  canal  debt. 

A  legislative  committee  appointed  to  examine  into  the  ac- 
counts of  canal  officials  found  that  the  expenditures  for 
repairs  during  the  year  1852,  and  especially  upon  the  eastern 
division,  had  increased  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  over  the 
previous  year,  and  so  reported.*®  This  resulted  in  reducing  the 
estimated  surplus  applicable  to  improvements,  from  f800,000  to 
1300,000.  On  the  eastern  division  extravagant  expenditures  were 
said  by  the  committee  to  have  been  incurred,  which  were  entirely 
unauthorized  by  the  canal  board  and  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. One  of  the  undoubted  results  of  this  arraignment  of  official 
frailties  was  the  subsequent  passage  of  chapter  52,  Laws  of  1853, 
requiring  thereafter  the  monthly  publication  of  abstracts  of 
superintendents'  payments. 

The  canal  commissioners,  replying  to  an  inquiry,  advised  the 
Legislature  that  work  had  been  done  on  contracts  under  the 
'rNTine-million  act"  to  the  amount  of  fl31,275.74,  up  to  the  close 
of  the  year  1852.*i 

The  canal  committee  of  the  Assembly,  si)eaking  in  its  report** 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  expenditure  of  the  surplus  revenues 
had  l)een  annually  "  anticipated "  by  previous  Legislatures, 
took  the  broad  ground  that  this  course  was  forbidden  by  the 
Constitution;  that  the  Legislature,  in  each  year,  could  determine 
only  the  "manner"  of  its  expenditures;  and  that  prior  debts 
formed  no  lien  upon  the  curiTnt  surplus  revenues.  The  committee 
also  urged  the  adoption  of  a  modification  of  the  "  improvement" 
plans,  for  temporary  use,  in  consideration  of  the  practical  com- 
pletion, in  June  following,  of  a  line  of  locks  on  the  Erie  canal, 
enlarged  to  admit  boats  of  250  tons.  They  said  that  the  only 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  using  the  enlarged  boats  at  once  was 
the  want  of  width  and  depth  of  channel.  On  the  eastern,  the 
most  important  division,  bearing  the  additional  traffic  of  four  of 

*^As8€inUy  Documents,  1853,  No.  8. 
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the  most  important  laterals  in  .addition  to  its  own,  the  enlarge- 
ment was  nearly  completed,  and  for  about  half  a  million  dollars 
an  average  increase  of  from  three  to  five  feet  in  breadth  and  a 
depth  of  five  feet  of  water  could  be  obtained,  which  would  permit 
the  use  of  boats  of  150  tons  burden.  The  plan  had  been  approved 
by  the  canal  commissioners  and  the  State  Engineer.  Part  of 
this  sum,  over  and  above  |130,000,  would  also  be  utilized  in  the 
permanent  improvement  of  the  canal. 

The  committee  expressed  their  anxiety  lest  the  unrestricted 
competition  of  the  railways  would  force  a  further  reduction  of 
tolls,  or  a  diversion  of  traffic  at  a  time  when  the  canal  revenues 
barely  paid  the  charges  against  them.  The  State,  they  said,  pos- 
sessing entire  control  of  the  avenues  of  trade  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  western  lakes,  had  constructed  her  canals  at  immense 
cost;  had  granted  to  companies  the  right  to  carry  a  portion  of 
this  traffic;  had  even  transferred  to  them  the  right  of  eminent 
domain,  which  many  doubted  her  power  to  do ;  and  as  a  last  and 
costly  concession,  had  repealed  the  law  imposing  tolls  upon  them, 
admitting  them  to  full  and  unrestricted  competition.  They 
pointed  out  the  fact  that,  if  the  freedom  of  this  competition  was 
confirmed  by  failure  to  provide  for  corresponding  canal  improve- 
ments to  permit  larger  tonnage  and  cheaper  rates,  the  railways 
would  establish  a  basis  for  their  future  operations  inevitably  re- 
sulting in  much  lower  rates  of  transportation,  in  which  competi- 
tion the  canals  would  be  at  great  disadvantage.  Thus  early 
were  the  fears  of  those  who  opposed  the  bill  of  1851,  abolishing 
railway  tolls,  in  a  measure  justified. 

The  "  Nine-million  act "  having  been  declared  unconstitutional 
in  the  previous  May,  the  issue  of  $1,500,000  under  its  terms  re- 
quired repayment  at  once.  The  ways  and  means  committee  of 
the  Assembly  grappled  with  the  problem,  presenting  diverse  re- 
ports;** the  majority  advised  a  direct  tax  upon  the  people  for  the 
deficiencies  apparent,  including  special  taxes  on  bank  circulation 
and  railway  receipts,  hoping  that  strong  public  opinion  would 
compel  the  administration  of  the  canals  along  more  economical 
lines  for  the  coming  year;  while  the  minority  scouted  the  idea 
and  said  that  the  burden  would  fall  upon  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  the  state.    They  advised  a  constitutional  amendment,  plac- 
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ing  the  revenues  where  they  belonged — for  the  improvement  of 
the  canals.  In  this  attitude  they  had  the  support  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  of  New  York  city,  which  memorialized*^  the  Legis- 
lature, urging  immediate  measures  to  submit  to  the  people  the 
propriety  of  amending  the  Constitution  so  as  to  enable  the  State 
to  borrow  money  to  complete  the  canals  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner,  and  stating  that  they  were  opposed  to  taxing  railroads, 
as  tending  to  divert  New  York  traffic  into  other  channels. 

On  April  5,  the  Governor,  by  a  special  message,®^  again  called 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  making  immediate  appropriations 
for  canal  improvements,  to  enable  new  boats  of  230  tons  capacity, 
but  loaded  with  only  130  tons,  to  pass,  in  order  to  stimulate  boat- 
building to  take  the  place  of  those  annually  worn  out. 

In  the  way  of  increasing  lake  traffic  in  connection  with  that 
of  the  Erie  canal,  it  may  be  noted  that  a  charter  was  granted  on 
April  12,  by  chapter  180,  to  Erastus  Coming  and  associates  to 
construct  a  ship  canal  at  the  falls  of  St.  Mary  in  compliance 
with  the  statutes  of  Michigan  and  the  Federal  laws. 

Chapter  170,  Laws  of  1853,  chartered  the  Albany  and  New 
Baltimore  Ship  Canal  and  Basin  Company,  to  construct  and 
maintain  a  canal,  with  its  adjuncts,  from  South  Albany  along 
the  west  shore  of  the  Hudson  river,  probably  for  transhipment 
purposes  and  for  affording  an  outlet  for  canal  traffic  below  the 
shallow  reaches  of  the  upper  Hudson,  in  connection  with,  but 
not  as  a  part  of  the  Erie  canal.    This  canal  was  never  built. 

The  Senate  passed  a  concurrent  resolution,  providing  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  This  encountered  opposition  in  the 
lower  house  and,  within  three  days  of  its  adjournment  and  too 
late  for  a  conference  or  for  united  action,  unimportant  amend- 
ments as  to  terms  and  periods  of  the  proposed  loan  were  made. 
In  the  arguments  bad  faith  was  charged,  the  canal  question  hav- 
ing been  prominent  in  the  preceding  campaign  and  the  Governor 
and  many  members  having  been  pledged  to  promote  the  speedy 
enlargement  of  the  canal.®* 

The  Legislature,  at  its  regular  session,  did  not  directly  carry 
into  effect  the  plan  of  temporary  enlargement,  outlined  and  urged 
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by  tbe  State  officials,  but  by  chapter  620  it  reinforced  the  canal 
fund  with  f 200,000  from  the  sale  of  the  remaining  revenue  certifi- 
cates (July  20),  with  f 200,000  of  the  Oswego  canal  loan,  and  with 
f250,000,  the  remainder  of  the  canal  revenues  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  From  the  fund  so  strengthened  it  appropriated  f390,- 
000  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal,  "  as  referred  to  in  the 
Constitution  of  1846." 

The  Oswego  canal  loan,  just  spoken  of,  was  under  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  501,  Laws  of  1851,  which  provided  for  a  loan 
of  f200,000  in  each  of  the  years  1851  and  1852,  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  the  enlargement  of  the  Oswego  canal  locks.  The 
first  item  only  had  been  borrowed. 

The  repeal  of  the  act  of  the  previous  year  (chapter  270),  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  canals,  was  rendered  necessary  by  circum- 
stances and  was  effected  by  chapter  473,  Laws  of  1853. 

Meanwhile  the  perennial  question  of  "canal  frauds"  was 
occupying  considerable  time  and  attention.  On  March  17,  1853, 
a  select  committee  of  five  was  appointed  by  the  Assembly  to  ex- 
amine into  the  propriety  and  legality  of  the  official  conduct  of 
certain  State  officers  against  whom  charges  had  been  made  both 
in  the  commissioners'  current  report  and  by  the  canal  auditor. 
On  April  13  the  committee  reported®^  that  John  C.  Mather,  com- 
missioner of  the  eastern  division,  was  guilty  of  unauthorized  and 
illegal  expenditures  in  connection  with  improvements  at  West 
Troy,  and  that  he  stood  "  impeached  for  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors." 

The  session  "  being  likely  to  adjourn  without  providing  for  the 
preservation  of  the  public  faith,"  as  the  Governor  expressed  it,  or 
the  interest  on  the  canal  debt,  the  canal  improvements,  the 
charges  against  Commissioner  Mather  and  other  important  mat- 
ters, it  was  convened  in  prolongation  of  the  regular  session,  to 
avoid  unnecessary  delay  and  expense,  by  a  message**  of  the  Gov- 
ernor on  April  14.  He  again  urged  the  temporary  completion  of 
the  Erie  canal  on  the  lines  of  his  former  message,  saying-  that  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  properly  expended,  would  nearly  double 
the  capacity  of  the  canal  and  that  delay  would  be  disastrous 
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through  the  diversion  of  business.  If  the  improvements  asked 
were  made,  they  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  proposed 
enlargement.  On  the  contrary,  they  would  hasten  that  result  by 
increasing  domestic  commerce,  cheapening  transportation  and 
augmenting  the  revenues  of  the  public  works.  The  Legislature,  he 
said,  by  prolonged  discussions  and  proposed  measures,  had  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  completing  the  unfinished  works,  but 
no  plan  had  been  adopted  for  their  continued  prosecution.  Vari- 
ous propositions  had  been  made  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  by 
taxation  and  by  amendment  of  the  Constitution.  At  least  two 
amendments  had  been  discussed ;  one  proposed  to  borrow  f2,500,- 
000  each  year,  in  addition  to  the  surplus  revenues,  which  would 
swell  the  annual  expenditures  to  more  than  |3,000,000,  and  in- 
crease the  debt  of  the  State  by  ?10,r)00,000;  the  other  was  to 
borrow  annually,  for  six  years,  a  sum  which,  with  the  surplus  rev- 
enues, would  amount  to  $1,500,000  and  probably  create  a  debt  of 
$5,000,000,  without  applying  any  of  it  to  the  payments  of  the 
doubtful  contracts  of  1851. 

He  said:  "The  deep  feeling  excited  in  the  public  mind  by  the 
canal  lettings  under  the  law  of  1851,  has  created  a  strong  op- 
position to  any  amendment  of  the  financial  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  differences  of  opinion  in  relation  to  them, 
have  obstructed  legislation,  and  prevented  the  passage  of  laws 
demanded  by  the  interests  of  our  public  works."** 

On  the  reassembling  of  the  Legislature  under  the  spur  of  the 
Governor's  call,  efforts  were  made  to  reach  an  understanding 
upon  the  problem  of  canal  finances.  Being  unable  to  agree,  a 
conference  committee  of  the  two  Houses  finally  accepted  a  com- 
promise measure,  which  became  a  concurrent  pesoliition,^°°  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  From  the  canal  rev- 
enues the  expenses  of  maintenance  and  repairs  were  first  to  be 
met,  with  the  constitutional  sums  required  under  the  first  two 
sections  of  article  seven ;  from  the  remainder,  as  a  sinking  fund, 
a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest  and  the  principal,  within 
eighteen  years,  of  any  loan  made  under  the  amendment;  after 
that  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
expenses  of  State  government;  the  remainder  was  to  be  applied 

"Assembly  Document s,  1853,  No.  106,  p.  4. 
^"Session  Laws,  1853,  p.  1263. 
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to  meet  appropriations  for  canal  enlargement  and  completion. 
This  remainder  was  not  to  be  anticipated  or  pledged  for  more 
than  a  year  in  advance.  Under  its  provisions,  loans  could  be 
made  for  the  purposes,  not  to  exceed  two  and  a  quarter  million 
dollars  in  each  year,  during  the  ensuing  four  years.  One  and 
a  half  million  dollars  was  to  be  borrowed  to  redeem  the  certifi- 
cates of  1851,  and  contracts  thereafter  were  to  be  let  to  the  low- 
est responsible  bidder,  and  no  contract  debts  incurred  after 
June  1, 1852,  were  to  be  allowed  under  its  provisions. 

Commissioner  John  C.  Mather,  of  the  eastern  division,  upon 
whose  shoulders  much  of  the  previously  mentioned  criticism  fell, 
put  in  a  vigorous  defence^®^  under  date  of  May  30.  While  admit- 
ting the  increase  of  expenditures  for  repairs,  he  claimed  that  the 
"false  and  garbled  statements  sent  forth  to  the  public,  all  ema- 
nating from  one  source,'^  should  be  disregarded,  and  the  public, 
"to  whom  alone  the  commissioners  were  responsible  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  official  duties"  should  be  furnished 
with  a  ^^  true  statement."  He  said  that  the  sudden  stoppage  of 
work  under  the  act  of  1851  added  largely  to  the  expenditures  for 
repairs.  He  claimed  that  the  commissioners  were  constitutional 
officers  and  that  the  canal  auditor  was  a  subordinate  officer  and 
not  entitled  to  criticise  the  commissioners. 

Formal  articles  of  impeachment  were  prepared  against  Com- 
missioner Mather  and  presented  to  the  reassembled  Legislature. 
After  a  bitter  and  protracted  contest  in  the  Assembly,  the  reso- 
lution of  impeachment  "  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  "  was 
adopted  on  June  22,  by  a  vote  of  80  to  35.^^* 

The  drainage  and  reclamation  of  the  Cayuga  marshes,  through 
which  the  Erie  canal  was  located,  was  of  interest  to  this  and 
the  preceding  Legislatures.  Commissioners  had  been  appointed, 
who,  after  examination,  advised  the  removal  of  a  rocky  reef 
known  as  "  Jack's  reef "  and  a  bar  at  Mosquito  Point  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose  sought. 

In  1853  the  project  of  a  ship  canal  to  connect  Lake  Erie  with 
Lake  Ontario,  which  had  remained  quiescent  since  the  earlier 
surveys  and  the  completion  and  operation  of  the  Erie  canal,  was 
again  brought  to  the  front.   Surveys,  maps  and  estimates  for  a 

^Assemhly  Docummts,  1853,  No.  111. 
"^Assembly  Journal,  1853,  p.  1384. 
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canal  with  fourteen  feet  of  water  were  made  under  tbe  direction 
of  Chas.  B.  Stuart,  C.  E.,  and  Edward  W.  Serrill,  C.  E. 

In  the  Assembly  also  numerous  petitions  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  western  New  York  were  presented,  praying  for  authority 
to  build  a  ship  and  hydraulic  canal  around  the  falls  of 
Niagara.  The  Assembly  committee  presented  an  adverse  report 
squarely  upon  the  ground  that  such  a  project  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  Erie  canal,  saying:  "The  trade 
of  the  lake  region  belongs  to  the  Erie  canal.  It  has  been  created 
by  it,  and  is  a  rightful  inheritance  to  it,  as  much  as  is  the 
farm  of  the  husbandman  to  him  who  has  purchased,  subdued 
and  brought  it  into  a  condition  of  productive  cultivation  and  con- 
sequent value.  Your  commit t(*o  contend  that  the  populous  and 
productive  Statos  whicli  border  the  chain  of  lakes  and  pour 
their  rich  fruits  into  our  markets  in  such  abundance,  would 
have  remained  to  this  day  in  a  state  of  comparative  wilderness 
but  for  the  Erie  canal.  This  State  work  lifted  the  borders  of 
civilization  from  the  confines  of  our  own  State,  and  transferred 
them  by  gradual  approaches  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. To  it,  then,  belong  the  honor  and  profit  of  this  achieve- 
ment, and  the  hand  which  would  divest  it  of  either,  possesses 
a  questionable  friendship  for  our  adopted  system  of  internal 
improvements  and  the  common  welfare  of  the  State."*^' 

Notwithstanding  the  eloquence  of  the  committee,  the  Assem- 
bly, on  July  21,  chartered  to  Hamilton  Fish  and  associates  the 
right  to  construct  a  ship  and  hydraulic  canal  for  ships  of  500 
tons,  under  the  name  of  the  Niagara  Ship  Canal  Company.  The 
capital  stock  was  limited  to  $5,000,000,  and  the  State  reserved 
the  right  to  subsequent  purchase  at  cost  with  ten  per  cent 
added.^^* 

In  reporting  for  1853  the  Comptroller  referred  to  the  sharp 
decrease  in  canal  revenues  and  the  resulting  small  remainders 
for  enlargement,  attributing  it  both  to  the  competition  of  rail- 
roads in  carrying  freights  and  to  increased  expenditures  of  su- 
perintendence and  repairs.^°° 

^Asaemhly  Documents^  1853,  No.  77,  p.  3. 

^'^Laws  of  1853,  chapter  595. 

^'*Assetnhly  DocumaitSj  1854,  No.  5,  p.  25. 
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From  the  auditor's  annual  report^®**  we  learn  that  up  to  this 
time  there  had  been  but  two  laws  authorizing  a  direct  tax  for 
canal  purposes, — one  in  1842  (chapter  114)  and  the  other  in' 
1853  (chapter  651).  Under  the  law  of  1842,  f456,477.35  Was 
collected,  and  expended  in  the  payment  of  canal  debts,  and  under 
that  of  1853  the  sura  of  f 621,467  was  to  be  collected  for  the  same 
purpose.  Of  this  latter  amount  f 590,000  was  for  protested  canal 
commissioners'  drafts,  drawn  after  they  were  informed  that 
there  were  no  means  to  pay  them,  hawked  about  among  money 
lenders,  and  sold  at  a  sacrifice  by  necessitous  holders.  This  had 
continued  until  July  20,  1853,  and  much  of  it  in  the  face  of  the 
Governor's  recommendation  of  January,  1853,  that  laws  should 
be  enacted  forbidding  the  practice. 

The  auditor  also  called  attention  to  an  extensive  system  of 
frauds  prevailing  upon  the  canals  and  of  which  discovery  had 
been  made  during  the  past  season.  These  had  been  perpetrated 
by  means  of  false  entries  upon  bills  of  lading,  in  collusion  with 
minor  canal  ofiQcials.  By  an  order  of  the  canal  board,  giving 
to  the  collector  discovering  the  fraud  a  portion  of  the  penalty 
exacted,  much  of  it  had  been  uncovered  and  it  was  hoped  that 
publicity  and  increasing  vigilance  would  eradicate  the  evil.^^"' 

In  addressing  the  Legi.«ilature  of  1854,  Oovernor  Seymour  urged 
the  approval  of  the  amendment  of  tlic*  year  before  and  its  sub- 
mission to  the  people  at  an  early  date.  He  again  earnestly 
recommended  the  temporary  improvement  of  the  canals  on  the 
lines  of  his  former  message,  at  the  expense  of  about  $500,000. 
The  complete  line*  of  enlarged  locks  between  Albany  and  Buffalo 
had  been  brought  into  use.  Enlarged  boats,  carrying  130  tons, 
had  already  passed  through  and  many  more  wore  building.  He 
said  also  that  constant  watchfulness  was  required  against  un- 
necessary expense  of  construction  and  management  an^  that 
unless  rigid  economy  should  be  exercised  the  appropriations  un- 
der the  proposed  amendment  would  be  expended  without  the 
completion  of  the  canals.  Adverting  to  the  unauthorized  canal 
indebtedness  of  nearly  a  million,  which  the  State,  to  save  its 
credit,  had  been  compelled  to  raise  by  tax  and  pay  the  year 
before,  he  recommended  a  law  to  prohibit  any  public  officer  from 
continuing  expenditures  or  overdrawing  an  appropriation,  when 
no  funds  remained  to  its  credit. 


'^Assembly  Documents,  1854,  No.  10,  p.  25. 
'•"/d.  pp.  28-34. 
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If  the  law  of  1851  had  not  been  declared  unconstitutional, 
said  the  Governor,  it  would  still  have  failed  in  its  purpose,  as 
its  loans  were  predicated  only  upon  surplus  revenues  and  its 
certificates  were  not  salable  to  advantage  and  the  work  would 
have  necessarily  been  suspended.  Under  the  amendment  now  pro- 
posed the  bonds  would  be  based  upon  the  credit  of  the  State  and 
would  bring  a  substantial  premium.^®' 

The  constitutional  amendment,  proposed  in  1853,  was  approved 
at  the  session  of  1854.  In  order  to  facilitate  matters  an  act  was 
passed  (chapter  5),  under  which  a  special  election  was  held  on 
the  third  Wednesday  in  February,  at  which  election  the  amend- 
ment was  approved  by  the  people. 

Canal  measures  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  the  results  at  the  close  of  the  session 
may  be  noted  with  much  greater  brevity  than  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  A  proposition  to  enable  corporations  to  build  and 
navigate  boats  failed  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  committee  on 
commerce,^®*  for  fear  of  its  tendency  to  injure  the  individual 
owners.  The  Rochester  mill  owners  were  again  in  the  field  for 
damage  claims  for  diversion  of  the  water  of  the  Genesee  river,^^® 
but  we  fail  to  find  any  statute  of  the  year  in  their  favor. 

In  response  to  a  Senate  resolution  of  inquiry  to  the  State  En- 
gineer and  canal  board  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Erie  canal  and  the  completion  of  the  Genesee  Valley 
and  Black  River  canals  and  the  Oswego  canal  locks,  specifying 
the  probable  amount  required  on  each  division,  hurried  esti- 
mates were  prepared  and  submitted,*"  amounting  to  f9,862,- 
592.98,  not  including,  however,  the  items  of  engineering,  land 
damages,  removal  of  buildings  and  miscellaneous  expenses.  These, 
with  the  addition  of  some  omitted  items,  would  bring  the  esti- 
mates up  to  f  12,993,701.45,  and  even  this  sum  was  considered 
by  the  State  Engineer  to  be  insufficient  to  complete  the  improve- 
ments as  contemplated  by  the  Constitution  of  1846. 

In  the  discussion  of  bills  in  the  Legislature,  some  changes 
and    improved    methods    of    letting    contracts    may    be    noted, 

^'^Assembly  Documents,  1854,  No.  3,  pp.  23,  29  and  30. 
^°*As8emhly  Documents,  1854,  Nos.  16  and  32. 
^^^Aasemhly  DocumentSy  1854,  No.  63. 
»"fifenafc  Documents,  1854,  No.  109. 
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one  of  these  suggestions  bearing  fruit  in  the  passage 
of  chapter  327,  which  authorized  the  repairs  on  specified  sec- 
tions to  be  let  for  a  term  of  years  under  contract,  as  a  test  of  the 
system,  then  newly  advocated,  which  was  destined  to  come  into 
vogue  during  succeeding  years.  The  formal  repeal  of  the  act 
(chapter  485)  of  July  10,  1851,  embodying  the  "  certificate  "  plan, 
and  known  ai^  the  "Nine-million  act,"  was  accomplished  by  the 
passage  of  chapter  338,  on  April  17. 

The  plan  advocated  by  the  Governor  and  others,  and  to  which 
we  have  referred — of  the  temporary  completion  of  the  enlarge- 
ment— was  effected  by  the  passage,  on  February  15,  of  chapter 
16,  which  authorized  the  commissioners  to  proceed  at  once  to 
"  bottom  out "  the  Erie,  the  Oswego  and  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
canals  in  their  narrow  and  crooked  portions  so  as  to  admit  the 
passage  of  boats  of  enlarged  size,  drawing  three  and  one-half  feet 
of  water,  f  115,000  was  devoted  to  this  purpose,  of  which  |100,000 
was  to  be  expended  on  the  Erie  canal. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  law  authorizing  the  re- 
sumption of  the  enlargement  and  completion  of  the  canals,  vigor- 
ous measures  were  adopted  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  State  Engineer,  new  surveys,  maps, 
plans  and  estimates,  covering  nearly  the  entire  lines  of  the  works 
to  be  completed,  were  presented  and  approved  by  the  canal  board. 
The  first  lettings  were  held  in  July  and  continued  from  time  to 
time  up  to  the  twenty-seventh  of  December. 

Under  the  authority  of  chapter  327,  Laws  of  1854,  section  8, 
near  Syracuse,  had  been  put  under  contract  for  repairs,  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  for  three  years,  at  a  price  forty  per  cent  less  than  the 
average  cost  of  repairs  had  been  for  the  preceding  three  years. 
The  experiment,  so  far,  seemed  satisfactory  to  Commissioner 
Fitzhugh — economical,  and,  as  he  thought,  an  "incalculable  im- 
provement in  public  morals." 

The  supply  of  water  from  Lake  Erie  east  as  far  as  the  Seneca 
river,  without  using  that  of  the  Genesee  river,  had  been  a  canal 
"problem"  since  the  days  of  its  construction.  In  1847  Chief 
Engineer  O.  W.  Childs,  under  the  canal  commissioners,  made 
surveys  and  recommended  an  increased  capacity.  In  1850  En- 
gineer Henry  Tracy  made  another  report,  recommending  a  still 
larger  canal;  and  the  canal  board  adopted  a  prism  of  ninety-one 
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feet  wide  by  nine  feet  deep  at  Lockport;  thence  regularly  dimin- 
ishing to  sixty-two  feet  wide  by  nine  feet  deep  to  a  point  in  the 
City  of  Rochester  where  the  mean  width  of  the  enlarged  canal  was 
sixty-two  feet;  thence  to  the  Rochester  aqueduct  sixty-two  feet 
in  mean  width  by  nine  feet  depth  of  water;  thence  to  the  easterly 
end  of  the  aqueduct  as  it  was  then;  and  thence  to  the  first  lock 
east  of  Rochester  at  a  mean  width  of  waterway  of.  sixty  feet  and 
a  depth  of  eight  feet. 

In  1854  the  State  Engineer  submittod  a  plan,  in  capacity  sub- 
stantially that  of  Engineer  Childs,  locating  the  canal  bottom 
eighteen  inches  below  the  miter-sill  of  the  lowest  lock  at  Lock- 
port;  thence  on  a  regular  grade,  dropping  two  feet,  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Rochester  aqueduct,  with  a  diminishing  prism,  and 
giving  a  total  surface  declivity  of  three  feet  eight  inches. 

But  the  owners  of  the  Genesee  water-power  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining from  the  board  a  modification,  similar  to  the  plan  of 
1850,  except  that  the  bottom  at  Rochester  was  not  to  be  more 
than  two  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  aqueduct,  giving  nine 
feet  depth  of  water  at  Lockport  and  seven  feet  six  inches  at  the 
west  end  of  the  aqueduct.  Under  this  latter  plan  the  canal  was 
located,  put  under  contract,  and  was  under  construction  during 
1854.  Its  success  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  an  ex- 
tremely dry  season,  when  all  the  canals  were  in  want  of  water, 
no  trouble  was  experienced  from  Lockport  to  the  Seneca  river, 
without  resorting  to  the  water  of  the  Genesee  river."" 

The  difficulty  caused  by  excessive  use  of  water  by  the  mills  at 
Black  Rock  was  expected  to  be  overcome  by  the  erection  of  a 
masonry  division  wall  between  the  canal  and  the  mills,  ajs  a 
part  of  the  enlargement  plan — the  mills  to  obtain  their  water 
directly  from  the  harbor."^ 

From  Macedon  west  to  Rochester,  opinions  had  for  years  varied 
as  to  the  most  desirable  route.  Numerous  surveys  had  been  made. 
Till  1851  the  canal  board  had  decided  to  follow  the  old  line 
across  the  Irondequoit  valley.  In  that  year,  as  previously  noted, 
the  board  adopted  the  "  Independent "  line.  New  examinations 
and  estimates  were  prepared  in  1854.   Engineer  Van  Vleck,  in 

^AssemUy  Documenta,  1855,  No.  50,  State  Engineer's  Annual  Report  for 
1854,  pp.    169-171. 
"Vd.  p.  172. 
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charge,  said,  in  reporting,  that  the  independent  line  was  adopted 
in  1851  by  a  bare  majority  of  the  board,  and  that  the  limited 
amount  of  money  available  for  these  improvements  and  the  in- 
creased expense  of  this  line,  by  the  sum  of  f  682,251,  had  caused 
the  reconsideration  of  the  project  by  subsequent  boards,  and  its 
construction  had  been  deferred.  Another  objection  was  that  the 
law  did  not  at  this  time  permit  the  abandonment  of  the  old  line 
of  the  canal  through  cities  and  villages.  The  line  now  adopted 
by  the  board  substantially  followed  near  the  old  line,  passing 
through  Pittsford,  but  changing  the  lift  of  the  locks,  cutting  oflf 
the  heavy  curves  and  saving  nearly  two  miles  in  distance.  The 
independent  line  would  have  saved  5.35  miles.*" 

The  drainage  of  the  Cayuga  marshes  continued  in  progress  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  contract  at  Mosquito  Point  bar  was  abandoned 
on  November  1,  but  the  excavations  at  Jack's  reef  were  progress- 
ing vigorously,  about  half  of  the  original  appropriation  of  flOO,- 
000,  under  chapter  178,  Laws  of  1853,  having  been  expended. 

Governor  Myron  H.  Clark's  message  in  1855  said  that  the  State 
tax  had  been  raised  during  the  previous  year  (1854)  from  one-  • 
quarter  mill  to  one  mill  on  the  dollar,  by  the  Legislature  of  1853, 
but  over  half  of  the  amount  thus  raised,  |657,145.86,  was  paid 
under  the  law,  to  contractors,  for  damages,  etc.,  which  largely 
increased  the  deficiency  in  the  general  fund.  The  entire  canal 
receipts  during  the  previous  year  were  |2,988,665.21,  and  the  ag- 
gregate canal  expenditures  were  f  1,237,865.20.  The  surplus  was 
therefore  but  |1,750,799.01.  The  constitutional  requirements  set 
apart  |1,944,861.72  for  various  purposes,  including  f200,000  for 
State  government.  This  created  a  deficiency  in  canal  revenues  of 
1194,062.71,  which  was  attributed  by  the  Governor  to  commercial 
embarrassments,  unusual  droughts  followed  by  short  cix)ps;  to 
navigation  impeded  by  want  of  water  and  restricted  channels,  and 
to  the  active  rivalry  of  competing  modes  of  transportation ;  also 
to  a  large  increase  in  repair  expenditures,  partly  due  to  incon- 
siderate legislation.  If  the  canal  revenues  did  not  substantially 
increase,  said  the  Governor,  there  would  be  no  surplus  revenues 
for  enlargement.  The  first  loan  of  $2,225,000  under  the  new 
amendment  realized  a  premium  of  $342,952.77.  The  work  under 
contract  at  this  time  (January,  1855)  amounted  to  $4,538,741.84, 
at  an  average  of  twenty-one  per  cent  less  than  estimates. 

"*A88emhly  Doouments,  1856,  No.  50,  pp.  167-168. 
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The  canal  auditor  also  said,  upon  the  same  subject,  that  it  was 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  revenues  of  the  canals,  for  the  past 
fiscal  year,  had  not  been  equal  to  the  charges  on  them,  though 
meeting  all  requirements,  except  those  of  the  general  fund  '^with 
a  revenue  diminished  by  untoward  causes,"  said  he,  "arising 
from  the  unexampled  commercial  embarrassments  in  the  country. 
.  .  .  With  an  imperfect  navigation  and  an  unfinished  canal 
struggling  under  every  disadvantage,  against  works  and  facilities 
furnished  by  private  corporations  and  individual  enterprise, 
adapted  to  and  keeping  pace  with  the  wants  and  demands  of 
trade  and  commerce,  and  burthened  with  an  unusually  large 
expenditure  for  collection,  superintendence  and  ordinary  repairs,' 
the  result  is  not  surprising."""^ 

While  the  expenditures  under  superintendents  for  repairs  had 
unaccountably  increased  during  the  past  few  years,  and  while 
he  thought  it  desirable  that  the  experiment  of  letting  out  the 
completed  sections  under  contract  for  repairs  should  be  fully 
tested,  the  latter  system  was  open  to  grave  doubts  of  its  ulti- 
mate success  and  expediency,  for  the  reason  that  the  contractor, 
governed  by  self-interest,  would  do  as  little  as  possible  and  as 
slightingly  as  possible  for  the  money.  He  feared  that,  while  such 
a  system  might  do  for  ordinary  circumstances,  a  large  break  or 
other  emergency  might  find  them  unprepared  or  inefl9cient.  The 
auditor  conceded  the  injurious  effect  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  railroads  upon  canal  revenues.  They  were  enjoying  extraor- 
dinary rights  and  privileges  and  under  present  financial  condi- 
tions, until  the  completion  of  the  canals,  should  be  required  to 
pay  tolls  upon  their  tonnage  as  a  bonus  for  their  privileges. 
There  was  no  question  of  the  right  of  the  Legislature,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  reimpose  tolls."® 

The  State  Engineer  and  the  canal  commissioners  did  not,  how- 
ever, seem  to  share  the  fears  of  the  auditor  as  to  the  disastrous 
effects  of  railroad  competition,  but  were  of  the  opinion  that  while 
light  and  costly  articles  would  naturally  seek  more  rapid  trans- 
portation, the  canal  would  be  preferred  for  heavy  and  staple 
articles  more  than  enough  to  make  up  its  loss.^^^ 

^'^Asscmhly  Documents,  1855,  No.  5,  pp,  8-9. 

""/d.  pp.  8,  9,  11  and  25. 

^^^Statc  Engineer's  Annual  Report,  1854,  pp.  11  and  147. 
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The  commissioners  attributed  the  increased  expenditures  to  the 
enhanced  price  of  labor  and  materials;  to  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  disbursed  in  widening  and  straightening  the 
narrow  and  crooked  portions  of  the  old  canal;  and  to  a  bitter 
controversy  which  had  arisen  between  the  canal  board  and  Com- 
missioner Mather  during  the  year  over  the  discharge  and  ap- 
pointment of  certain  repair  superintendents,  which  resulted  in 
a  duplicate  set  of  officiate,  a  double  payroll  and  a  lavish  waste  of 
money  on  many  sections."^ 

The  State  Engineer  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  but  one 
remedy  for  the  errors  in  management,  and  that  remedy  was  not 
by  contracting  the  repairs,  or  placing  higher  non-partisan  offi- 
cials in  charge,  but  "  by  a  sale  of  the  canals,  after  completion,  in 
whole  or  in  part.""® 

Upon  the  advice  of  the  Attorney-General,  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  year  before,  instructing  suit  to  be  brought  against 
the  former  canal  auditor  for  advancing  moneys  "  to  certain  al- 
leged canal  commissioners  without  authority  of  law,"  waa  re- 
pealed by  another  resolution.  This  was  passed  on  April  12,  1885. 

Judge  Lincoln  says  that  ^^  agitation  concerning  canals  did  not 
cease  with  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of  1854.  Amendments 
to  the  canal  article  were  proposed  in  1855,  amending  §§  1,  2,  3, 
and  12  of  article  7.  Section  12  was  to  be  amended  so  as  to  except 
debts  included  in  §§  2,  3,  10,  and  11  from  ratification  by  the  peo- 
ple."i2^ 

It  was  obvious  that  the  Legislature,  as  well  as  the  State  offi- 
cials, was  not  of  one  mind  at  this  period,  as  to  the  best  course 
to  be  pursued  in  the  management  of  the  canals.  In  the  Senate,  on 
April  10,  the  canal  committee  reported  a  bill  to  enable  the  au- 
thorities to  enter  into  a  contract  with  Charles  Cook,  a  former 
canal  commissioner,  and  Wm.  J.  McAlpine,  a  former  State  J^n- 
gineer,  to  keep  all  the  canals  in  repair  for  ten  years,  at  |700,000 
per  year,  under  a  bond  of  |250,000,  but  the  measure  failed  to  pass. 

Chapter  23,  Laws  of  1855,  authorized  the  second  installment 
of  12,250,000  of  the  constitutional  loan,  making  f4,500,000  in  all, 
to  enlarge  the  Erie,  the  Oswego  and  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca 

^^*C<inal  Commissioners*  Annual  Report,  1854,  p.  146. 
*^*Btate  Engineer's  Annual  Report,  1854,  p.  16. 
"^Constitutional  History  of  New  York,  Vol.  II.,  p.  224. 
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ranals,  for  completing  tlie  Hlack  River  and  Genesee  Valley  canals, 
and  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  certain  canal  revenue  certifi- 
cates. The  commissioners'  authority  to  borrow  from  time  to  time, 
to  pay  the  appropriations,  was  by  chapter  330,  Laws  of  1854.  Less 
than  a  million  dollars  of  this  amount  had  been  expended  to  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  (September  30,  1854). 

Chapter  554,  extending  the  act  of  the  previous  year,  provided 
that  any  completed  sui)erintendent'8  section  might  be  let  by  con- 
tract for  repairs. 

By  this  time  the  condition  of  the  State  finances  had  become 
a  matter  of  grave  public  concern.  The  revenues  from  tolls  upon 
the  canals  wei-e  falling  off,  and  it  was  doubtful  if  the  gross  re- 
ceipts would  pay  the  heavy  fix<Ml  charges  under  the  Constitution, 
as  well  as  the  rai)idly  incivasiug  expenditures  for  maintenance 
and  repairs,  and  leave  any  residue  to  apply  on  the  enlargement. 
Although  this  condition  and  its  causes  had  been  the  subject  of 
more  or  less  comment  for  some  time,  the  situation  now  became  so 
acute  that  Governor  Clark,  as  a  remedy,  sent  a  special  message*" 
to  the  Legislature  on  March  20,  advising  the  reimposition  of  tolls 
upon  all  railroad  tonnage  diverted  from  the  canals.  The  canal 
auditor  also  expressed  similar  views  in  his  "  Tonnage  "  report.*** 

The  Assembly  committee  of  ways  and  means,  to  which  the 
Governor's  special  message  was  referred,  reported  a  bill  on  March 
127,  to  reimpose  tolls  on  railroads.  Four  thousand  copies  were  or- 
dered printed  for  distribution.  In  the  bill  the  railways  seem  to 
have  been  grouped  together  according  to  the  proportion  of  their 
trafiic  diverted  from  the  canals.  All  were  required  to  make 
traffic  returns  to  the  canal  auditor  of  all  property  transported, 
except  neat  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  fresh  meats,  poultry, 
eggs,   butter,   cheese  and   the  ordinary   baggage   of  passengers. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  the  Canandaigua 
and  Niagara  Falls,  the  Oswego  and  Syracuse,  the  Rensselaer  and 
Saratoga,  the  Saratoga  and  Schenectady,  the  Saratoga  and  Wash- 
ington and  the  Rome  and  Black  River  Railroad  Companies  were 
to  pay  I'egular  canal  tolls  on  freight  as  if  "  transported  the  same 
number  of  miles  on  either  of  the  canals  of  this  State."  The  New 
York  and  Erie,  the  Buffalo  and  New  York  City,  the  Buffalo,  Com- 

^'^ Assembly  DocumeutSj  1855,  No.  97. 
^''Assembly  Documcjits,  1855,  No.  95. 
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ing  and  New  York,  the  Cayuga  and  Susquehanna,  the  Canandai- 
gua  and  Elmira,  the  Syracuse  and  Binghamton  and  the  Water- 
town  and  Rome  Railroad  Companies  were  to  pay  two-thirds  canal 
rates.  The  Northern  Railroad  Company  was  to  pay  one-half  canal 
rates.^*' 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  provisions  of  this  measure  created 
a  flutter  in  legislative  circles.  The  railroad  companies  obtained 
its  reference  again  to  committee  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
Thousands  of  printed  forms  were  distributed  and  from  the  cities 
and  towns  along  the  lines  of  the  railways  came  the  remonstrances 
of  oflBcials,  business  men,  shippers,  bankers,  capitalists,  stock- 
holders and  other  prominent  men.  The  "business  men  of  New 
York  city  "  added  their  signatures,  upon  the  plea  that  trade  would 
be  driven  from  that  city.  The  manuscript  petitions  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  are  yet  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  State  library 
and  an  inspection  of  the  lists  shows  that  nearly  every  name  was 
of  some  one  financially  interested  in  the  result  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  This  exhibition  of  the  power  of  railways  and  of 
capital,  even  at  that  early  period,  is  a  striking  one.  What  won- 
der, then,  that  the  Governor's  message  failed  of  its  purpose  and 
that  the  bill  did  not  again  emerge  from  the  committee  room.  In 
the  Senate  the  committee  was  divided  and  presented  an  adverse 
report.***  « 

It  may  be  noted  that  during  the  season  of  1855  a  contract  was 
made  to  test  Samuel  J.  Seeley's  improved  apparatus  for  operat- 
ing lock-gates  at  the  Albany  weigh-lock.  This  was  by  means  of  a 
wire  cable  or  chain  passing  around  a  sprocket  wheel,  which  was 
secured  to  a  capstan  on  either  side.  This  was  attached  to  the 
gates,  so  that  power  applied  to  the  capstan  opened  both  gates. 
Balance  beams  were  dispensed  with  and  the  gates  otherwise 
supported,  obviating  the  necessity  of  detaching  the  tow-line.  Tests 
showed  that  one  man  could  oi>en  and  close  both  gates  in  35 
seconds.  Formerly  it  took  five  men  56  seconds.  One  man  opened 
both  gates  in  12  to  15  seconds.  Formerly  it  took  four  men  21 
to  25  seconds.  A  six-jear-old  child,  weighing  40  pounds,  opened 
both  gates.  The  improvement  w^as  adapted  to  lift  as  well  as 
weigh-locks  and  was  a  saving  of  time  and  money.*" 

^Assembly  Documents,  1855,  No.  107. 

^Senate  Documents,  1855,  No.  74. 

'-^anal  Oommisaioner^  Annual  Report  for  1865,  pp.  141-143. 
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Engineer  George  Geddes  reported  that  operations  were  pro- 
gressing to  peclaim  30,000  acres  of  Cayuga  marsh  land.  Of  the 
{100,000  appropriation,  {69,102.38  had  been  expended,  {60,000 
more  would  be  required."* 

It  appears  that  differing  views  were  held  at  the  time  as  to  the 
relative  authority  of  the  canal  board  and  tlie  individual  commis- 
sioners, who  were  members  of  that  board.  In  December,  1855, 
the  board  called  upon  Commissioner  Gardinier  for  certain  infor- 
mation. The  commissioner  did  not  recoj^nize  the  authority  of  the 
board  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  official  acts,  and  not  desiring  to 
establish  a  precedent,  he  did  not  deem  himself  called  upon  to  com- 
ply with  the  request.  The  Assembly,  by  resolution,  requested  the 
information  to  be  furnished  "within  ten  days."  It  was  furnished 
by  the  commissioner  to  the  canal  board  within  the  specified  time, 
and  the  "  pi-ecedent "  was  established."^ 

The  Governor's  annual  message  for  1856,  reviewing  the  eventd 
of  1855,  says  in  substance:  The  gross  canal  receipts  for  the  past 
fiscal  year  were  12,630,792.12;  expenses  of  collection,  superintend- 
ence and  repairs  were  {980,792.12,  leaving  {1,650,000, — suflScient 
to  meet  constitutional  requirements  for  canal  debt  sinking  fund 
({1,300,000)  and  general  fund  debt  sinking  fund  ({350,000),  but 
not  sufficient  for  constitutional  requirements  for  interest  on  loans 
for  enlargement  or  for  appropriations  towards  a  sinking  fund  for 
the  principal  of  such  debts.  Provision  for  these  latter  had  been 
made  by  direct  tax.  The  Governor  attributed  the  embarrassment 
in  finances  not  to  the  inability  of  the  canals  to  pay  for  their  im- 
provements, but  to  the  short  time  allowed  by  the  constitutional 
limit  of  eighteen  years,  in  which  to  do  so.  He  advised  an  amend- 
ment extending  the  period,  enabling  the  payment  of  the  State 
debt  from  canal  revenues  and  avoiding  or  reducing  direct  taxa- 
tion. The  six  i),er  cent  loan  of  {2,250,000  for  enlargement,  issued 
during  1855,  brought  a  premium  of  $365,880.05.  In  June,  1855,  a 
revenue-certificate  redemption-loan,  to  cover  the  issue  in  1851  of 
{1,500,000,  brought  a  further  premium  of  {259,405.  The  facility 
with  which  these  and  other  loans  were  made,  said  the  Governor, 
some  at  only  five  per  cent,  and  the  large  premiums  received, 
showed  not  only  that  the  credit  of  the  State  was  unimpaired  but 

^Canal  Commissioners^  Annual  Report  for  1855,  p.  94. 
^Assembly  Documents,  1856,  No.  87. 
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that  the  prospect  of  the  early  completion  of  the  canals  had  greatly 
strengthened  it.^** 

,  The  perennial  claims  of  the  Rochester  mill  owners  were  again 
brought  to  notice  by  the  report  of  the  canal  appraisers  to  the 
canal  board,  submitting  the  awards  and  testimony  under  chap- 
ter 462,  Laws  of  1855.  The  claims  extended  from  1832  to  1853, 
inclusive,  and  amounted  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
After  an  exhaustive  and  interesting  historical  review  of  the  Gene- 
see feeder,  the  appraisers  held  that  the  appropriation  of  the 
waters  of  the  Genesee  river  from  the  time  of  the  construction  of 
the  Erie  canal  was  permanent,  and  so  intended.  The  State  was 
simply  using  its  own  property,  the  losses  since  1832  having  been 
but  the  legitimate  consequences  of  the  rightful  and  permanent 
appropriation  of  1822.  The  rejection  of  such  claims  followed.  As 
to  the  permanent  injury  resulting  from  the  construction  of  the 
Genesee  Valley  canal,  claimants  on  the  Seymour  and  Johnson 
race  were  awarded  {13,500,  and  on  the  Brown  race  {10,125,  as 
damages. 

Chapter  327,  Laws  of  1854,  authorizing  a  trial  of  the  system 
of  repairs  by  contract  upon  not  to  exceed  three  superintendent's 
sections  of  the  enlarged  Erie  canal,  had  been  exteifded  by  chap- 
ter 554,  Laws  of  1855.  When  the  original  law  was  enacted,  there 
were  but  two  such  sections  completed.  One  of  them.  No.  8,  ex- 
tending from  the  Limestone  creek  feeder  in  Manlius  to  the  foot 
of  lock  No.  50,  four  miles  west  of  Syracuse,  a  distance  of  eleven 
miles,  was  put  under  contract  for  a  term  of  years  from  the 
first  of  October,  1854;  the  other,  section  No.  1,  at  Albany,  was 
put  under  contract  for  a  similar  term  from  the  first  of  March, 
1855.  Under  the  amended  act  of  1855,  the  Chenango,  Crooked 
Lake  and  Oneida  Lake  canals,  and  the  Chemung  canal  and  feeder, 
all  on  the  middle  division,  were  put  under  contract  in  September 
for  five  years  from 'October  1;  the  Genesee  Valley  in  December 
for  the  same  period  from  February  1,  1856;  and  the  Black  River 
and  Champlain  canals  for  the  same  period.  Under  the  contracts 
let  prior  to  December  previous,  the  repairs  had  been  made  as 
promptly  and  as  well  as  under  the  old  system,  and  the  navigation 
satisfactorily  maintained  at  a  greatly  diminished  expenditure, 
and  the  commissioners  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  con- 

^'^Asaemhly  Documenia,  1866,  No.  3,  pp.  2-5. 
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tract  fljRtein,  if  fully  adopted,  would  rescue  the  canals  from  the 
extrawTgance  and  corruption  which,  if  not  arrested,  threatened 
to  swallow  up  the  entire  revenues.*" 

The  commissioners  of  the  middle  and  western  divisions  ap- 
proved the  sujjjrestod  plan  of  abolishing;  the  office  of  repair  super- 
intendent and  placiuf?  the  (X)ntrol  with  the  resident  enj^ineers.  The 
Renate  canal  committee  of  ISof),  having  in  charge  a  measure  for 
this  purpose,  namely,  "An  Act  prescribing  regulations  for  the 
repairs  and  superiniendonce  of  the  canals,'^  heartily  indorsed  the 
views  of  the  commissioners.^^'^.  An  Assembly  bill  was  also  favor- 
ably reported,  the  committee  saying  that  the  interests  of  the 
State  and  economy  would  be  promoted  by  such  a  change.'^^  The 
Senate  requested  the  canal  board  to  inform  them  "what,  in  their 
judgment,  would  be  the  elToct  of  the  entire  and  summary  abolition 
of  the  canal  superintendents  ...  as  to  the  saving  of  ex- 
penses, the  condition  and  care  of  the  public  property,  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  canals,  in  the  event  of  the  dismissal  of 
that  class  of  officers."  This  gave  the  board  an  opportunity,  which 
they  did  not  neglect.  The  majority  compared  the  expense  of 
supervision  under  existing  provisions  with  that  by  engineers,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  latter  method,  and  reported  in  strong  op- 
position to  disturbing  the  existing  system."^  The  minority  re- 
port*" of  the  canal  board  advocated  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
strenuously  dissenting  from  what  they  termed  the  "  specious  and 
fallacious  "  arguments  of  the  majority.  The  Assembly  canal  com- 
mittee also  advocated  its  passage,  estimating  an  annual  saving 
thereby  of  nearly  |450,000.  But  the  bill  did  not  pass. 

State  Engineer  Silas  Seymour,  in  his  annual  report  for  1855, 
said  that  experience  had  shown  that  it  was  impossible  to  sep- 
arate the  management  of  the  canals  from  the  deleterious  in- 
fluences of  party  politics,  resulting  in  wasteful  extravagance,  and 
he  therefore  reiterated  his  statement  of  the  previous  year,  that 
the  sale  of  tlie  public  works,  in  whole  or  in  part,  was  the  only 
effectual  remedy  and  must  eventually  take  place.  He  approved 
the  plan  of  abolishing  the  ofticc  of  repair  superintendents,  or  at 
least  of  placing  them  in  control  of  the  commissioners,  instead 

^^Vayial  Cojmnissioncrs'  Ajinual  Report  for  1855,  pp.  163-104.  « 

"^Senate  Documents,  1850,  No.  31. 
^*^As8cmhly  Documents,  1856,  No.  31. 
^''Senate  Documents,  1856,  No.  42. 
^''Senate  Documents,  1856,  No.  43. 
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of  the  canal  board.  He  said  that  564  separate  contracts  were 
then  in  process  of  execution,  extending  over  about  six  hundred 
miles  of  canal,  and  entailing  a  large  amount  of  engineering  serv- 
ices. He  called  attention  to  the  wall  benches  as  constructed  upon 
eighty-five  miles  of  the  Erie  canal  prior  to  1848,  and  said  that 
it  would  become  necessary,  at  some  future  period,  to  remove  the 
bench  or  hip  which  formed  a  projection  in  the  prism,  and  to 
make  its  size  and  form  to  correspond  with  the  plans  adopted  in 
1848,  aud  sanctioned  by  the  canal  board.  In  his  own  estimates 
submitted,  he  had  made  no  provision  for  the  change  referred 
to."*  This  is  here  noted  as  seemingly  the  first  oflScial  reference 
to  what,  a  decade  later,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  persistent 
causes  of  complaint  in  canal  management  and  expenditures. 

The  Assembly  ways  and  means  committee,  on  March  28,  1866^ 
presented  a  report  upon  the  financial  condition  as  related  to  the 
canal  improvements, — the  policy  of  indebtedness  and  the  now' 
obvious  conclusiout  that  the  sum  authorized  for  its  completion  by 
the  amendment  of  1854  would  fall  several  millions  short  of  being 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  results  expected.  Their  criticism  fell 
severely  upon  the  fallacious  estimates  based  upon  anticipated 
revenues  from  the  canals,  which  were  subject  to  so  many  un- 
reliable contingencies;  they  condemned  the  clause  which  pro- 
vided that  the  work  should  be  so  progressed  as  to  bring  the 
entire  line  into  use  at  once,  saying: 

"The  moneys  authorized  by  the  amended  constitution  to  be 
raised  to  complete  our  public  works  will  fall  short  of  accomplish- 
ing that  result.  The  act  under  which  the  appropriations  are  made 
was  so  framed  as  to  leave  every  work  unfinished  when  the  nine 
millions  shall  have  been  expended.  This  was  intentional  on  the 
part  of  those  who  arranged  the  details  of  that  act,  so  that  when 
further  loans  became  necessary,  an  interest  might  be  combined 
in  their  favor,  powerful  enough  to  rule  the  State,  and  to  secure 
enactments  for  that  end.  The  committee  will  not  stop  here  to 
inquire  into  the  character  of  the  deception  practiced  upon  the 
people  at  the  time  the  "Nine-million"  loans  were  proposed,  nor 
to  characterize  the  policy  under  which  it  is  to  be  expended,  leav- 
ing no  work  completed.  It  is  sufficient  to  know,  that  further 
means  will  be  required  to  bring  into  use  the  canals,  upon  which 

^Assembly  Documents,  1856,  No.  180,  pp.  21,  22,  23  and  35. 
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80  much  money  has  already  been  expended,  and  that  flie  ques- 
tion must  soon  be  met  in  some  practical  way. 

'^Of  all  the  measures  proposed  to  raise  money  by  loans,  no  one 
presents  the  fair,  honorable  features  of  that  which  plainly  lays 
before  the  people  the  amount  needed,  asking  them  to  authorize 
the  loan,  and  the  means  of  paying  the  interest  and  principal  when 
due.  Were  we  called  upon,  at  our  present  session,  to  devise  the 
ways  and  means  of  meeting  this  deficiency,  we  should  recom- 
mend this  course,  as  in  every  respect  the  most  safe  and  satisfactory. 

"The  provisions  of  the  constitution  were  intended  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  just  such  a  contingency,  and  it  is  far  better  to 
preserve  these  provisions  intact,  than  to  resort  to  a  periodical 
amendment  of  that  instrument."^" 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1854,  as  stated 
by  the  canal  commissioners,  by  which  the  several  contracts  for  en- 
largement wei-e  to  be  so  timed  as  to  be  brought  into  use  at  the 
same  time,  the  entire  work  had  been  let  to  be  completed  in  1858. 
"  By  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  1854,"  said  the  com- 
missioners, "  only  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars  per  an- 
num could  be  applied  of  the  nine  millions  authorized  to  be  bor- 
rowed for  the  completion  of  the  canals.  These  appropriations  of 
two  and  a  quarter  millions  each,  had  been  made  by  previous 
Legislatures,  for  the  three  fiscal  years  ending  Sept.  30,  1856, 
amounting  in  all  to  six  and  three  quarter  millions  of  dollars,  and 
leaving  two  and  a  quarter  millions  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
present  Legislature  foi*  the  fiscal  year  commencing  Oct.  1st,  1856. 
This  leaves  as  the  only  available  funds  applicable  to  the  canals 
after  the  1st  of  October,  1857,  the  premiums  already  and  here- 
after to  be  realized  from  the  loans  of  the  above  nine  millions, 
which  are  estimated  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  amount  to  91,596,- 
854.32.  The  cost  of  the  completion  of  all  the  canals  from  the  1st 
of  Jan.,  1854,  including  engineering  expenses,  and  land  damages, 

As  estimated  by  the  State  Engineer  at f  13,131,808  74 

From  this  amount  deduct  the |9,000,000  00 

And  the  estimated  premiums  and 

interest \ 1,595,854  32 

-: —     10,595,854  32 

Showing  a  deficiency  of 12,536,074  42 

^'^Assemhly  Documents,  1856,  No.  181,  p.  27. 
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in  flie  amount  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  canals.  This 
amount  must  be  supplied  in  such  manner  as  the  present  or  suc- 
ceeding Legislature  may  direct.""'  In  making  this  statement 
to  the  Assembly  of  1856,  the  canal  commissioners  advocated  an 
extension  of  the  time  limit  on  loans,  to  enable  the  canal  rev- 
enues to  meet  the  charges. 

In  view  of  the  increased  estimates  submitted,  the  Assembly 
endeavored,  by  department  inquiries,  to  obtain  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  actual  situation  of  the  work  of  enlargement  on  the 
several  canals  of  the  state,  giving  the  statement  of  the  Erie  in 
divisions,  and  showing  how  nearly  the  entire  work  had  been  put 
under  contract,  when  such  contracts  were  to  expire,  what  would 
be  the  probable  deficit  (after  expending  the  nine  millions  pro- 
vided by  law),  required  for  their  completion,  and  whether  or 
not  a  new  basis  of  apportionment  would  be  necessary  to  assui-e 
their  synchronous  completion.  The  canal  board  replied  that  the 
entire  work  was  under  contract,  excepting  sundry*  items  aggre- 
gating less  than  f200,000.  The  progress  of  the  work,  they  said, 
was  governed  by  the  appropriations  to  each  purpose  rather  than 
by  the  time  limit  of  the  contracts.  It  was  then  contemplated 
to  bring  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal  into  use  from  Albany 
to  Montezuma  by  May  1,  1857,  while  the  lateral  canals  and  the 
western  division  of  the  Erie  could  not  be  completed  until  two 
years  later.  The  deficit  was  estimated  at  f2,519,226.65.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  five  of  the  nine  members  of  the  board.  The 
minority,  including  Lieutenant-Governor  H.  J.  Raymond,  State 
Engineer  Silas  Seymour  and  Commissioners  Gardinier  and  Pitz- 
hugh  were  of  the  opinion  that  a  different  basis  of  apportionment 
was  necessary,  so  as  to  bring  forward  the  western  division  and 
the  Oswego  and  lateral  canals,  in  order  to  permit  the  passage  of 
boats  of  equal  size,  tonnage  and  draught  with  the  eastern  di- 
vision.^*^ 

Among  the  most  important  structures  of  the  Erie  canal  was 
the  "  Richmond  "  or  Montezuma  aqueduct,  spanning  the  Seneca 
river,  and  known  at  that  time  by  the  name  of  its  designer.  Van 
R.  Richmond.  This  was  brought  into  use  in  the  spring  of  1856. 
It  had  a  wooden  trunk  with  a  clear  width  of  fifty  feet  at  water- 
surface,  which  was  carried  upon  thirty  piers  and  two  abutments 

^Aasemhly  Documents,  1856,  No.  100,  pp.  173-174. 
^AssemhUf  Documents,  1856,  No.  191. 
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of  hydraulic  stone  masonry.  The  thirty -one  openings  or -water- 
ways for  the  river  were  each  twenty- two  feet  wide  and  eleven  feet 
high.  The  foundation  floor  covered  an  area  of  79,783  square  feet, 
or  nearly  two  acres,  supported  on  4,464  bearing  piles,  varying 
in  length  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet.  The  towing-path,  with  a 
parapet  wall  three  and  one-half  feet  high,  was  carried  over  on 
thirty-one  stone  arches.  During  construction  a  wooden  lock  tem- 
porarily connected  the  navigation  of  the  old  canal  with  the  aque- 
duct level.  On  completion  tliis  level  was  extended  to  the  Clyde 
lock."« 

Although  the  unexpected  balances  of  the  appropriations  for 
the  enlargement  were  11,561,080.53  on  September  30,  1855,  that 
sum,  with  the  annual  appropriation  of  |2,250,000,  was  exhausted 
before  October  1,  1S5(»,  by  eoninnssioners'  draffs  in  favor  of  con- 
tractors, engineers,  and  for  land  dan^iges  and  payments  for  other 
objects  chargeable  to  these  appropriations,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary, according  to  the  commissioners'  representations,  to  antici- 
pate the  appropriations  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  in  order  to 
preserve  navigation  and  complete  some  works  necessary  to  be 
brought  into  use  on  the  lateral  canals.  Under  these  circnmstances 
of  imperative  necessity,  commissioners'  drafts  to  the  amount  of 
1123,527.88  were  paid  by  the  auditor  and  refunded  out  of  the  ap- 
propriation under  chapter  148,  Laws  of  1856. 

In  the  State  Engineer's  report  for  1856,  it  appears  that  in 
October  notice  was  given  to  various  contractors  that  current  ap- 
propriations were  exhausted,  and  thereafter  work-  was  gener- 
ally confined  to  bringing  the  largest  amount  of  enlarged  canal 
into  practical  use  before  the  entire  means  provided  (under  the 
amendment)  for  this  purpose  should  have  been  expended. 

The  operations  at  Jack's  reef  for  draining  the  Cayuga  marshes 
were  continued  throughout  1856,  with  the  result  of  lowering  the 
water  at  Cross  lake  two  and  one-half  feet,  with  a  probability  of 
four  and  one-half  feet  on  completion.  The  supply  bill  for  1857 
appropriated  |25,000,  and  it  was  estimated  that  f55,000  more 
would  be  required  for  completion.  ?130,239.56  was  expended  to 
January  1, 1857,  including  )f36,516.83,  as  extra  allowance,  granted 
to  the  contractor  by  the  Ix'gislature  of  1856  for  diflScult  excava- 
tion and  " underwater  work."^'* 


^State  Engineer's  Annual  Report  for  1855,  pp.  22,  23  and  108. 
**Canal  Oommissionera'  Annual  Report,  1866,  pp.  111-112. 
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In  reviewing  the  situation  at  the  close  of  1856,  Governor  John 
A.  King,  in  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1857,  said 
that  in  1855  the  repair  expenses  were  f887,934.46,  and  in  1856, 
when  more  finished  sections  had  been  put  under  contract,  they 
were  f669,405.16,  making  a  reduction  of  f568,460.04  from  the 
amount  spent  in  1854  for  the  same  purpose.  In  calling  attention 
to  the  deficiency  that  would  exist  after  the  loans  authorized  in 
1854  had  been  exhausted,  he  said  that  the  work  had  generally 
been  contracted  for  below  the  estimates  and  on  terms  favorable 
to  the  State,  and  that  this  deficiency  arose  because  the  estimate 
for  the  amendment  of  1854  had  not  included  expenses  for  en- 
gineering, land  and  other  damages.  However  much  this  condi- 
tion might  be  regretted,  this  deficiency  was  to  be  met,  the  in- 
terest at  stake  being  too  important  to  allow  of  suspense. 

However,  the  Governor  took  an  optimistic  view  of  the  situa- 
tion, saying  that  there  were  892  miles  of  canals,  which 
would  cost,  completed,  150,000,000.  The  deficiency  then 
existing  was  only  about  one-twentieth  of  their  cost  and 
could  be  well  borne  by  a  State  in  its  manhood,  with  an  assess- 
ment roll  of  fourteen  hundred  million  dollars.  Uto  thought  of 
hesitancy  in  completing  the  canals,  much  less  any  purpose  of 
selling  them,  should  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 

Comptroller  Burrows  also  advocated  a  direct  tax,  as  suggested 
by  Governor  King.  To  State  Engineer  Clark's  estimate  of  a 
deficiency  of  f 2,535,974,  he  would  add,  for  safety,  enough  to  make 
a  round  13,000,000,  and  he  said  that  a  three-quarter-mill  canal 
tax  for  three  years  to  come  would  raise  a  million  annually  and 
would  be  more  quickly  available  than  the  method  by  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.^*® 

In  his  annual  report"*  for  1856,  submitted  January  15,  1857, 
the  State  Engineer  said:  "The  following  estimate  is  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  as  the  most  reliable  one  that  can  be 
formed  of  the  total  cost  (from  and  after  the  31st  December, 
1853)  of  the  'enlargement  of  the  Erie,  the  Oswego,  the  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  canals,  and  the  completion  of  the  Black  River  and 
Genesee  Valley  canals,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  locks  on  the 
Champlain  canal,'   as  provided  for  in   the  amendment  to  the 

^^Comptroller'a  Annual  Report  for  1856,  pp.  54-65. 
^^Aaaembly  Documents,  1857,  No.  60,  pp.  14,  16,  17  and  21. 
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Constitution  adopted  on  the  14th  day  of  February,  1854."  Con- 
densed, the  estimates  cover,  for  work  done  in  1854, 1855  and  1856, 
including  land  damages  and  engineering,  f 9,174,909.80 ;  and  to 
complete  the  work,  15,075,090.20;  in  the  aggregate,  f  14,250,000. 
This  assumed  that  the  extra  f  1,500,000,  raised  in  1854,  provided 
payment  for  all  work  done  prior  to  that  time  and  under  the 
revenue  certificates  of  1851.  The  State  Engineer  said  that  when 
the  amendment  of  1854  was  adopted  it  was  supposed  that  the 
surplus  canal  revenues,  together  with  the  loan  of  nine  millions 
then  authorized,  including  premiums  and  interest  on  premiums, 
would  provide  for  the  cost  of  the  improvements.  It  was  now 
patent  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  surplus  revenues 
for  this  purpose.  Deducting  the  proceeds  of  the  loan — amounting 
to,  say,  110,500,000— tlK^re  remained  a  deficiency  of  |3,750,000. 

The  question  of  the  hour,  to  him,  appeared  to  be:  "How  can 
the  surplus  revenues  of  the  canals  be  used  as  a  basis  to  secure 
their  completion  within  the  shortest  practicable  time?""*  To 
save  the  delay  which  another  amendment  would  cause,  he  advo- 
cated borrowing  from  the  people  a  sufficient  amount  to  avoid  sus- 
pension of  the  work,  and  at  the  same  time  proposing  an  amend- 
ment providing  means  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan  and  for 
the  completion  of  the  work.  This  would  mean  taxation  in  com- 
bination with  a  constitutional  amendment  and  an  extension  of 
the  loans,  so  that  the  canal  revenues  would  ultimately  take  care 
of  the  debt. 

As  to  the  management  of  the  canals,  he  blamed  the  interfer- 
ence of  partisan  politics  through  the  medium  of  a  canal  board  of 
nine  members,  of  which  only  the  engineer  and  the  three  com- 
missioners were  assumed  to  have  practical  knowledge  of  canal 
affairs  and  were  respectively  held  responsible  in  their  depart- 
ments for  its  success.  Yet  the  board,  and  not  the  State  Engineer, 
appointed  the  engineers  in  charge  of  work;  the  board,  and  not 
the  commissioners,  appointed  the  superintendents  of  repairs; 
these  appointments  possibly  depending  on  the  political  complex- 
ion of  the  canal  board. 

He  advocated  a  modification  of  the  law  requiring  the  letting  of 
contracts  "  to  the  lowest  bidder,"  in  the  interests  of  good  man- 
agement, as  Mr.  Clark,  his  predecessor,  had  done  before  him. 

^*'A88embly  Documents,   1857,   No.  60,  p.   16. 
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Commissioner  Fitzhugh,  of  the  middle  division,  expressed  his 
continued  confidence  that  the  system  of  repair  contracts,  while 
not  perfect,  was  yet  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  system. 
As  to  appointments,  he  said  the  canal  commissioners  were  held 
responsible  by  the  public  for  the  condition  of  the  canals  under 
their  charge,  while  the  agents  appointed  to  carry  out  the  details 
of  superintendence  and  repairs  were  often  not  only  appointed 
without  their  consent,  but  against  their  remonstrances. 

"  The  appointment  of  engineers  by  the  Canal  Board,"  he  said, 
"  without  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  State  Engineer,  or  his 
opinion  of  their  capacity  to  discharge  the  duties  to  which  they 
must  be  assigned  by  him — often  of  persons  of  whose  qualifica- 
tions he  is  entirely  ignorant — the  conflict  between  the  Canal 
Board  and  the  State  Engineer  as  to  the  right  of  one  or  the  other 
to  locate  engineers,  and  the  frequent  changes  that  have  been 
made  in  their  appointment,  has  resulted  in  a  state  of  instability, 
confusion,  insubordination  and  inefficiency  in  that  department, 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  public  interests,  and  which  demands 
prompt  correction  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature."^*' 

The  canal  auditor,  N.  S.  Benton,  in  his  report  for  1856,  made 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  increase  and  decrease  of  various  classes 
of  canal  freights.  He  said:  "The  ascertained  results  presented 
are  .  .  .  worthy  of  much  reflection.  They  not  only  show  the 
steady  and  progressive  increased  carriage  and  movement,  by  rail- 
way, and  the  steady  and  progressive  decreased  carriage  and  move-  ' 
ment  by  canal,  but  they  also  show  the  description  of  freight 
wherein  the  carriage  by  rail  exceeds  that  of  the  canal."  He  com- 
pared the  tonnage  and  the  tolls  received  since  1851,  and  said: 
"The  average  [tolls]  of  1851,  on  the  tonnage  of  1856,  would  give 
13,542,178  of  tolls"  (a  million  more  than  the  actual  receipts). 
He  was  satisfied  that  the  rates  of  toll,  as  arranged  in  1851, 
might  be  imposed  on  most  of  the  property  transported  on  the 
canals,  without  any  injury  to  trade,  if  the  Legislature  would 
interpose  its  constitutional  authority  to  protect  the  trade  of  the 
canals;  and  he  ventured  the  prediction  then,  that  the  cheapening 
of  transportation  by  the  canal  would  not  enable  the  State  to 
realize  a  revenue  commensurate  to  the  constitutional  demands 
upon  the  canal  tolls,  without  the  specific  legislation  referred  to 

'**A89emhly  Documents,  1857,  No.  146,  p.  201. 
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in  hia  report  to  the  commissionerai  of  the  canal  fund,  namely,  the 
reimpositioQ  of  canals  tolls  npon  competing  railroads.^^  l%e 
canal  board  was  at  this  time  advocating  to  the  Legislature  a 
further  reduction  of  tolls  on  certain  articles. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund  for 
the  same  3'ear,  the  auditor  said :  "  In  order  to  meet  all  these  con- 
stitutional appropriations  and  requirements,  the  surplus  annual 
revenues  of  the  canals  must  amount  to  |3,277,389.07.""»  They 
had  not,  as  he  stated,  amounted  to  this  sum  in  any  year  either 
before  or  since  1846,  and  would  not  for  years  to  come,  unless 
measures  were  taken  to  increase  the  net  receipts  by  reducing 
expenses  and  protecting  the  State  from  fraudulent  practices  and 
devices.  The  charjxes  for  extraordinary  repairs  were  entirely 
williin  tlio  control  of  the  canal  board.  The  administration  of  the 
system  niipht  be  vicious,  while  the  system  itself  might  be  fault- 
less. Tlie  auditor  deprecated  any  reduction  in  the  rate  of  tolls. 
In  this  connection  it  is  of  historical  interest  to  note  his  statement 
that,  "  when  the  railroads  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  were  chartered, 
it  was  supposed  the  State  would  lose  all  the  tolls  on  packet  boats 
and  passengers,  as  soon  as  the  lines  were  completed  and  opened 
for  traffic.  In  1836,  these  tolls  amounted  to  nearly  |100,000 ;  in 
1840,  to  136,815;  in  1855,  to  f  1,228;  and  in  1856,  they  touched 
zero.  It  was  not  until  after  1850,  however,  that  the  railroads 
succeeded  in  taking  all  or  nearly  all  the  emigrant  passengers 
from  the  canals."*** 

In  this  same  document  is  contained  an  extremely  interesting, 
though  futile,  argument  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of 
1851,  abolishing  tolls  upon  railroads.  The  auditor  said  that 
when  the  Constitution  was  adopted  in  1846,  some  of  the  railroads 
were  entirc^ly  prohibited  by  their  charters  from  carrying  freight 
under  any  conditions,  while  others  could  do  so  only  upon  pay- 
ment of  tolls.  By  clia])ter  270,  Laws  of  1847,  all  the  railroads 
were  allowed  to  take  freight,  but  only  upon  the  payment  of  tolls, 
which  tolls  were  to  go  to  the  canal  fund.  This  was  not  con- 
sidered as  a  violation  of  the  sixth  section  of  article  seven,  be- 
cause it  did  not  alienate  any  part  of  the  canal  income.    As  the 

"*As.scnihIif  Documents,  1857,  No.  185,  pp.  6  and  9. 
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L^islature  could  not  ''sell,  lease  or  otherwise  dispose  of  any 
of  the  canals,"  it  followed  that  their  revenues,  "  known,  fixed  and 
enjoyed  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,"  could  not  be  alien- 
ated, but  must  "  remain  the  property  of  the  State  and  under  its 
management."  "The  State  held  an  ungranted  franchise  in  1846," 
said  the  auditor,  "  which  seemed  to  its  citizens  a  sure  and  certain 
immunity  from  all  future  burthens  in  regard  to  a  class  of  speci- 
fied claims.  Should  or  can  that  franchise  be  alienated  before  all 
the  beneficial  objects  for  which  it  was  held,  had  been  satisfied."^*' 
If  the  State  could  grant  away  any  portion  of  its  revenues,  he 
argued,  it  could  dispose  of  them  all  without  reserve.  The  act  to 
abolish  tolls  on  railroads  was  passed  as  a  majority  bill  on  July 
10,  1851.  In  the  printed  session  laws  it  does  not  appear  that 
a  three-fifths  quorum  was  present,  or  that  it  was  passed  by  a 
two-thirds  vote. 

"  Did  not  the  act  of  1851,"  he  continued,  "  release,  discharge  or 
commute  some  claim  or  demand  of  the  State?  If  so,  then  it  can 
have  no  constitutional  eflScacy,  unless  it  was  voted  for  by  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  members  elected  to  each  house,  when  a  three- 
fifth  quorum  was  present. 

"  Did  the  act  appropriate  public  moneys  or  property  for  local 
or  private  purposes?  If  it  did,  then  it  could  have  no  constitu- 
tional validity,  except  with  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers elected  to  each  branch  of  the  Legislature. 

"  If  the  Legislature  cannot  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
any  of  the  canals  of  the  State,  can  it  sell,  lease,  or  in  any  manner 
alienate  or  dispose  of  the  profits,  in<^ome,  or  tolls  of  the  same? 

"  Can  the  Legislature,  by  direct  action  of  any  kind,  so  reduce 
the  canal  tolls  as  to  render  the  surplus  insufficient  to  meet  the 
trusts  constitutionally  charged  upon  them?  or  in  other  words, 
would  a  law  be  valid  which  fixed  the  tolls  at  so  low  a  rate,  as  to 
produc€i  only  income,  sufficient  to  pay  the  '  exi)enses  of  collection, 
superintendence  and  ordinary  repairs,'  and  leave  the  trust  funds 
to  be  provided  for  in  some  other  way  ?"**^ 

To  the  argument  that  the  reclamation  of  the  railroad  tolls 
would  be  an  exertion  of  power,  hurtful  to  trade  and  commerce, 
and  be  open  to  the  charge  of  establishing  a  monopoly  in  the  trans- 
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portatioH  of  merchandise  to  market,  it  was  answered  that,  if 
it  was  only  a  question  of  the  reimposition  of  tolls  or  of  repealing 
the  law  of  1847,  there  might  be  some  grounds  for  its  considera- 
tion, but  such  was  not  now  the  case.  It  had  become  a  question 
of  whether  "  the  State,  to  redeem  its  obligations,  [would]  resort 
to  the  capacity  and  income  of  the  canals  to  enable  it  to  maintain 
its  high  and  commanding  position;  or  [would]  it  cripple  the 
capacity  of  its  public  works,  by  surrendering  to  corporations, 
which  are  but  the  more  creaturt^s  of  its  will,  the  power  to  take  so 
ninrh  of  the  carrying  trade  as  may  suit  their  pleasure  or  pur- 
pose, and  thereby  from  loss  of  revenue,  be  compelled  to  turn 
round  and  levy  a  tax  upon  the  people  to  replenish  an  exhausted 
treasury,  and  enable  it  to  i>erform  its  whole  duty  to  the  public 
creditors;^^** 

"  It  is  difficult/'  said  the  auditor,  "  to  see  the  justice  or  the 
right,  or  even  the  expediency  of  our  loading  posterity  with  a  debt 
of  our  own  creation,  when  the  heritage  we  give  them  therefor  is  a 
poor,  old  worn  out  and  dilapidated  canal,  whose  income  from 
year  to  year  we  have  handed  over  to  the  pockets  of  private  indi- 
viduals instead  of  applying  it  to  the  payment  of  this  inheritable 
public  debt.""^ 

There  was  no  doubt,  in  his  mind,  but  that  the  canals  would 
be  able  to  maintain  themselves  and  eventually  to  pay  their  in- 
debtedness, if  they  could  have  the  benefits  of  the  carrying  trade 
for  which  they  were  built.  If  it  were  true  that  shippers  would 
pay  fifty  per  cent  more  for  transit  by  rail,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  State  had  called  these  railways  into  existence,  not 
alone  by  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  power  in  granting  their 
franchises,  but  by  a  direct  loan,  and  later  a  grant,  of  some  three 
millions  in  one  ease  and  six  hundred  thousand-dollar  loans  in 
several  others,  without  which  they  would  not  have  been  com- 
pleted when  they  were.  If  these  considerations  were  not  suflS- 
cient,  the  State  could  further  say  "that  the  completion  of  the 
Erie  canal  in  1826,  opened  the  facilities  for  planting  an  empire 
at  the  west  which  now  compared  favorably  in  population  and 
production  with  the  old  thirteen  States  in  1774,  and  that  the 
development  of  production  and  trade  consequent  upon  the  con- 
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stmction  of  the  canals,  now  [brought]  to  the  railways  a  traffic, 
the  annual  receipts  from  which  far  [exceeded]  the  original  cost 
of  the  Erie  canal."  If  it  appeared  that  "  by  railway  diversion  and 
competition,  the  trade  and  traffic  on  the  canals  [was]  seriously 
impaired,  and  the  revenues  so  diminished  and  diverted  as  not  to 
,be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  annual  charges  upon  them,  such  an 
exigency  must  fully  justify  the  act  of  reclamation."  It  was  "  a 
financial  fallacy  to  say  these  tolls  [were]  not  wanted  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  new  debt  of  fll,000,000,  while  the  present  defi- 
ciency [continued].  This  process  of  borrowing  money  to  pay  the 
annual  interest,  [would]  increase  that  debt  about  fll,000,000 
more  by  .  .  .  1872,  if  the  bottom  of  the  loan  bag  [should] 
not  be  sooner  reached.""* 

The  legislative  journals  of  the  year  1851  show  that  the  bill 
"  to  abolish  tolls  on  railroads  "  passed  the  Senate  on  July  9,  by 
a  final  vote  of  22  for  and  5  against,"^  and  the  Assembly  on  July 
10,  by  a  final  vote  of  81  for  and  16  against.^"^^ 

The  net  results  of  the  legislation  of  1857  were:  the  passage  of 
chapter  363,  as  we  have  stated,  providing  for  a  general  tax  of  one 
mill  on  the  dollar  for  canal  purposes  and  for  a  f 500,000  loan; 
chapter  364,  appropriating  from  the  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  October  1,  for  maintenance  and  ordinary  repairs  and 
collection,  $850,000,  for  interest  and  principal  of  the  canal  debt  of 
1846,  f  1,700,000,  for  the  general  fund  debt  sinking  fund  |350,000, 
for  sinking  fund  for  loans  under  section  three  of  article  seven, 
f410,000,  and  for  State  expenditures  f200,000,  these  being  all 
"constitutional  items;"  chapter  365,  for  the  enlargement  and 
completion  of  the  canals,  appropriating  $3,250,000  from  the  bal- 
ance of  premiums  on  loans  and  the  proceeds  of  the  mill  tax  above 
provided  for,  including  the  half  million  loan ;  appropriating  f 29,- 
569.08  to  pay  the  awards  of  the  canal  appraisers  on  the  Genesee 
river  claims,  and  confirming  the  awards;  and  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  March  2,  forbidding  contractors  from  letting  or  leasing 
surplus  canal  waters  under  their  charge,  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture of  contract. 

"  In  1857,  another  amendment  was  proi)osed  to  §  3  of  article  7, 
authorizing  the  legislature  to  borrow  |4,000,000  to  complete  the 

'^Senate  Documents,  1857,  No.  10,  pp.  44-45. 
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canal  improvements/'"*  So  reads  the  Constitutional  History  of 
Kvw  York.  Such  a  joint  resolution  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Assembly  on  February  20,  but  we  are  unable  to  find  that 
the  Senate  took  any  action  thereon,  to  make  it  "joint." 

The  ai)propriation8  for  enlargement  and  completion  were  again 
exhausted  by  June  of  1857,  and  the  auditor  faced  the  altematiye 
of  causing  the  work  to  be  stopped,  or  of  borrowing  from  other 
funds.    The  latter  course  seems  to  have  been  taken. 

During  tlie  year  the  Erie,  the  Oswego  and  the  Cayuga  and 
ScMicca  canals  were  navigated  by  boats  drawing  four  feet  of  water 
and  carrying  130  to  150  tons.  Prior  to  bringing  the  completed 
line  of  enlarged  locks  into  use  in  1854  and  1855,  the  burden  of 
boats  was  from  90  to  100  tons.  Navigation  was  greatly  inter- 
rupted and  embarrassed  during  1857,  more  than  in  any  previous 
year.  The  severe  winter  and  spring  retarded  work.  No  boats 
passetl  between  Buffalo  and  Lockport  prior  to  June  1,  and  nu- 
merous breaches  subsequently  obstructed  traflBc  between  Lock- 
port  and  Clyde. 

On  November  19  a  heavy  snow  storm  and  severe  cold  weather 
closed  the  Erie  west  of  Rochester,  cutting  off  Buffalo  east-bound 
shipments  at  a  critical  period  of  the  season.  On  the  middle 
division  three  breaches  at  the  Centerport  aqueduct  suspended 
navigation  eight  days  in  May,  and  another  near  Durhamville,  two 
days  in  June.  On  the  eastern  division  navigation  was  suspended 
for  ten  days  in  all.  These  were  caused  by  excessive  floods  and 
by  admitting  water  upon  green  and  unsettled  work.  A  large 
amount  of  tonnage  was  diverted  to  the  railroads,  and  with  the 
general  depression  of  business  throughout  the  country,  this  re- 
sulted in  diminishing  tolls  to  the  extent  of  |702,562  below  the 
previous  year. 

The  heavy  floods  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  work  of  drain- 
ing the  Cayuga  marshes.  The  cut  at  Jack's  reef  was  completed, 
at  a  total  cost  of  f  150,409.54,  and  the  area  benefited  was  covered 
by  several  less  feet  of  water  than  ever  before. 

The  amount  estimated  for  work  done,  engineering,  land  dam- 
ages, etc.,  upon  the  enlargement  and  other  works  authorized  by 
the  Constitution,  during  1854,  1855  and  1856,  as  has  been  stated, 
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was  f9,174,909.«0.     The  estimates  for  1857,  in  addition,  were 
12,862,923.07,  making  f  12,037,832.87  in  all. 

Governor  King's  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1858,  in  a  spirit 
of  fairness  towards  the  railroads,  recommended  "as  an  equiva- 
lent for  re-establishing  the  tolls  on  freight,  that  railroad  com- 
panies paying  such  tolls,  be  permitted  to  make  such  equitable  in- 
crease in  their  present  charges  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers as  the  Legislature  [might]  authorize."  Evidently  the 
sentiment  in  favor  of  reimposing  tolls  was  yet  strong  and  the 
Governor's  view  was  hopeful  that  such  would  be  the  result.  "Of 
the  canals,"  said  he,  "I  must  speak  at  some  length  and  with 
entire  frankness,  not  concealing  whatever  there  may  be  of  dis- 
appointment and  discouragement  in  the  statement  to  be  made, 
but  as  certainly  not  doubting  nor  desponding,  either  as  to  the 
ability,  the  obligation,  or  the  expediency  of  persistent  eflforts 
and  sacrifices,  if  need  be,  speedily  to  complete  the  en- 
largement"^®* He  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  net  tolls 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  had  fallen  short  by  fUO,- 
984.40  of  the  |1,700,000  required  for  the  canal  debt  sink- 
ing fund,  and  also  the  |350,000  for  the  general  fund  debt,  or  in  all, 
f461,984.  The  work  of  enlargement,  he  said,  had  been  advantage- 
ously and  steadily  prosecuted  during  the  past  year.  Assuming 
the  Engineer.'s  estimates  of  f  14,250,000  for  completing  the  en- 
largement to  be  correct,  and  giving  all  proper  credits,  •a  defi- 
ciency of  $2,500,000  still  remained,  to  meet  which  there  was  only 
the  half  million  loan,  authorized  the  previous  year  but  not  yet 
negotiated.  He  suggested,  in  addition  to  restoration  of  tolls  on 
competing  railroads,  that  canal  tolls  be  raised  to  the  limit  of  ex- 
pediency, and  that  the  balance  be  raised  by  a  direct  half-mill  tax, 
equitably  spread  over  the  next  two*  years,  thus  allowing  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  work  by  the  beginning  of  1860,  with  an  in- 
come which  should  thereafter  obviate  the  necessity  of  taxing  the 
people. 

The  annual  report  of  the  canal  commissioners  to  the  same 
Legislature,  after  a  tabulated  comparison  of  the  expense  of  con- 
tract repairs  with  the  former  system,  said :  "  The  foregoing  state- 
ments show  clearly  the  greater  economy  of  the  system  of  letting 
the  repairs  of  the  canals  by  contract,  compared  with  the  old  plan, 
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• 
still  in  operation  on.  more  than  half  of  the  superintendenf  s  sec- 
tions, of  hiring  men  to  do  the  work  by  the  day  or  month,  under 
the  discretion  of  the  superintendents;  and  convinces  the  canal 
commissioners  of  the  eastern  and  middle  divisions,  that  the  re- 
pairs of  all  the  completed  sections  of  the  canals,  should  be  placed 
under  contract  as  early  as  practicable."""  As  to  the  completion 
of  the  canals,  the  commissioners  said  that  the  report  of  the  State 
Engineer  gave  the  amount  required  to  complete,  after  January 
1, 1858,  as  13,711,167.13.  Sound  public  policy  and  a  wise  economy 
demanded  that  these  sums  should  be  appropriated  to  the  several 
canals,  so  that  their  completion  might  be  effected  by  the  spring 
of  1859.  To  suspend  the  work,  even  for  a  short  period,  would  in- 
volve a  loss  in  materials  collected  and  tools  and  machinery  on  the 
line,  and  claims  of  contractors  for  damages  incurred  by  suspen- 
sion, nearly,  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  amount  required  to  bring 
the  canals  into  full  use. 

Opposing  the  argument  then  frequently  advanced — to  sell  the 
canals  and  clear  the  State  from  debt,  in  view  of  diminishing 
revenues  and  the  necessity  for  further  taxation — the  commis- 
sioners said  that  if  such  sale  should  be  made,  no  matter  who 
might  be  the  purchaser,  the  inevitable  laws  of  trade  would  soon 
bring  the  canals  into  the  hands  of  the  railways,  rates  wouid 
be  raised  to  the  limit  of  their  power  of  enforcement  and  the 
regulative  benefits  of  the  canals  would  be  forever  lost.  Since 
1850  tolls  had  been  frequently  reduced  "to  meet  the  comi)e<i- 
tion  of  railroads,"  as  they  frankly  admitted.  If  the  tolls  of 
1846  had  been  retained  upon  the  tonnage  of  1856,  the  revenues 
would  have  been  nearly  five  million  dollars,  and  had  the  railways 
added  their  quota  of  tolls  to  the  State  treasury,  the  aggregate 
sum  of  seven  and  a  half  millions  would  have  been  in  hand.  In 
freights  alone  these  figures  gave  some  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
traflSc,  said  the  commissioners.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  they 
likewise  gave  some  idea  of  the  disastrous  effects  of  railway 
competition  for  the  traffic  of  the  canals.  They  admitted  that 
but  for  this  competition  even  a  higher  rate  than  the  tolls  of 
1846  might  be  maintained  at  this  time  without  complaints; 
but  for  the  regulative  effect  of  the  State  canals,  the  additional 
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cost  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  marketing  their  own  domestic 
products  would  annually  exceed  the  amount  required  to  complete 
the  canals. 

Gould  it  be  doubted,  the  commissioners  argued,  that  if  both 
were  under  single  corporate  control,  rates  during  the 
entire  year  would  be  advanced.  The  tariffs  of  the  great 
lines  even  then  were  regulated  by  "conventions,"  and  limited 
by  their  power  to  injure  or  annoy  each  others  business.  "  Con- 
solidation in  some  form  or  other,"  said  they,  "will  exist  sooner 
or  later,  between  roads  in  competition  for  any  given  trade." 
This  deliberate  admission,  made  half  a  century  ago  by  men 
whose  business  it  was  to  be  of  broad  knowledge  and  conversant 
with  trade  and  transportation  conditions,  has  been  so  absolutely 
fulfilled  in  these  latter  days  of  combinations  and  of  trusts, 
that  it  seems  prophetic  in  its  accuracy.  Give  to  a  single  cor- 
poration the  power  to  control  and  manage  both,  continued  tlie 
commissioners,  and  "  it  would  make  its  own  laws.  It  is  notori- 
ous that  railroad  influences  have  controlled  the  legislation  of 
this  State,  when  they  pleased  to  do  so,  at  any  time  since  the 
consolidation  of  1853;  and  that  the  law  for  resuming  the  enlarge- 
ment and  completion  of  the  canals  in  1851,  could  not  have  been 
passed  without  the  passage  of  an  act  also  for  releasing  the  rail- 
roads from  canal  tolls/'^^'' 

This  means,  if  anything,  that  even  at  that  early  day  the  State, 
with  all  its  power  of  the  prestige  of  the  canals  and  with  public 
opinion  behind  it,  was  helpless  to  complete  its  canal  improve- 
ments  without  the  consent  of  the  railroad  interests,  then  com- 
paratively infant  in  their  proportions;  and  the  price  of  that 
consent  was  the  State's  relinquishment,  present  and  prospective, 
of  its  right  to  control  the  traflSc  which  its  canals  had  built  up 
and  made  possible,  by  its  people  and  for  its  people,  and  of  its 
ability  to  build  and  maintain  its  hospitals,  asylums,  schools, 
roads  and  public  improvements,  to  maintain  the  expenses  of  its 
State  government  and  to  pay  its  onerous  indebtedness  without 
the  direct  taxation  of  its  people  therefor.  Is  it  then  strange 
that,  as  elsewhere  quoted,  it  was  later  said  that  every  dollar 
of  subsequent  taxation  and  of  indebtedness  should  be  called 
"  not  a  canal  but  a  railroad  debt "  ?    The  old,  old  question  is  as 

^A$9emhly  Dooumenia,  1868»  No.  20,  p.  17. 
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pertinent  today  as  then — "  Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Csesar 
feed,  that  he  is  grown  so  great?  " 

In  reply  to  an  Assembly  resolution  of  March  16,  inquiring 
as  to  the  amount  necessary  to  complete  the  canals  and  also  as 
to  the  amount  of  work  done  for  which  no  provision  for  payment 
had  been  made,  the  State  Engineer  answered  that  his  estimates, 
based  on  the  reports  of  his  assistants  in  January  preceding, 
called  for  f4,955,777.14.*«®  To  his  estimate  of  cost,  including 
the  year  1857,  which  we  have  given  at  $12,037,832.87,  there 
should  now  be  added  his  estimates  for  costs  after  that  date 
—J3,712,167.13— making  a  total  of  fl5,750,000,  as  given  in  his 
annual  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1858.  An  increase  of  |1,500,- 
000  will  be  noticed  over  the  estimates  of  the  previous  year.  The 
causes  of  this,  he  alleged,  were:  the  more  expensive  charactei- 
of  the  work  as  developed;  an  additional  number  and  increased 
cost  of  structures,  with. substitution  of  vertical  for  slope  wall, 
authorized  by  "  special  acts  of  the  Legislature^  and  resolutions 
of  the  Canal  Board ; "  and  various  other  changes  and  additions, 
most  of  which  were  required  by  the  transition  from  the  old  to 
the  new  canal."* 

The  State  Engineer  again  called  attention  to  the  probable 
necessity  of  bottoming  out  and  of  removing  the  wall  benches 
from  about  85  miles  of  the  enlargement,  as  we  have  previously 
noted,  at  a  probable  expense  of  about  a  million  dollars.  These 
were  caused  by  a  change  of  plan  in  1848,  which,  as  State  En- 
gineer Clark  had  said  in  1855,  added  to  its  cost,  but  greatly 
improved  its  capacity  and  usefulness,  besides  reducing  the  cost 
of  maintenance.  The  change,  he  estimated,  would  add  nine  per 
cent  to  the  capacity  of  the  canal  and  would  facilitate  the  move- 
ment of  loaded  boats. 

In  the  Senate,  on  March  24,  the  State  Engineer  was  requested 
to  report  the  earliest  day  at  which  six  feet  of  water  could 
be  secured  through  the  entire  length  of  the  Erie  canal.  His 
reply  "®  stated  that  all  the  necessary  work  could  be  done  and 
the  canal  opened  on  May  1,  1859.  As  a  precaution,  however, 
against  breaches,  in  opening  a  large  amount  of  new  work  during 

^Assembly  Documents,  1858,  No.  116. 

^^State  Engineer's  Annual  Report,  1867,  p.  18. 

^Senate  Documents,  1858,  No.  117. 
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the  spring  of  1858,  it  was  advised  that  the  opening  he  made 
with  only  the  ordinary  depth  of  water,  to  be  afterwards  deep- 
ened to  six  feet,  as  this  might  be  done  with  safety.  Two  things 
are  evident  from  this  resolution  and  report — that  the  Senate 
was  impatient  at  the  procrastination,  and  that  there  was  a 
marked  discrepancy  between  the  "ordinary  depth"  referred 
to  above  and  the  seven  feet  of  water  required  by  the  plans  for 
the  enlargement. 

In  April  of  this  year  still  further  reductions  of  the  toll-sheet 
were  made  by  the  canal  board,  including  rates  on  wheat  and 
flour,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  retain  and  increase  canal  ship- 
ments of  those  articles.^*^ 

The  net  results  of  importance  in  legislation  of  1858  appear 
'^0  have  been  the  following :  chapter  263,  authorizing  the  auditor 
to  pay  interest  on  canal  commissioners'  drafts  in  certain  cases; 
chapter  353,  which  provided  for  a  half-mill  general  tax  to  re- 
plenish the  canal  fund  from  which  to  pay  interest  on  the  canal 
debt  under  section  three,  article  seven  of  the  Constitution,  as 
amended  in  1853;*  chapter  329,  transferring  |1,686,734.49  of 
unexpended  Erie  enlargement  balances  to  the  completion  of 
sundry  laterals;  chapter  210,  providing,  from  canal  reve- 
nues, for  maintenance,  1900,000,  for  deficiency  in  1856, 
f70,453.46,  for  the  constitutional  payment  of  interest  and 
principal  of  the  canal  debt  of  1846,  f  1,700,000,  for  gen- 
eral fund  debt  sinking  fund,  f350,000,  for  interest  on 
constitutional  loans  for  canal  enlargement,  $720,000,  for 
a  constitutional  loan  sinking  fund,  $450,000  (only  to  be  paid 
frpm  the  revenues  after  payment  of  the  item  of  interest  on  the 
debt  as  above),  and  for  State  expenses,  $200,000. 

Concerning  the  practical  results  of  legislative  action  looking 
toward  the  speedy  completion  of  the  Erie  canal,  its  friends  were 
disappointed.  The  Legislature  had  under  consideration  a  bill 
by  which  $3,800,000  would  have  been  available,  both  for  the 
payment  of  debts  of  construction,  for  land  damages  and  for 
prosecuting  the  work  to  completion.  But  the  two  branches  seem 
to  have  disagreed  over  minor  details,  with  the  result  that  ad- 
journment came  and  the  bill  failed  to  become  a  law.    The  diver- 

^^Benaie  Documents^  1858,  No.  134. 
*So  in  the  original. 
16 
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sion,  also,  of  the  unexpended  balances  from  the  Erie  enlargement 
funds  to  the  laterals,  as  noted,  left  the  work  on  the  main  line 
restricted  for  lack  of  means. 

However,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  263,  as  construed 
by  the  canal  commissioners,  work  continued  and  numerous  con- 
tracts were  completed,  final  estimates  given,  and  commissioners' 
drafts  issued  in  payment.  The  aggregate  of  these  drafts  by  the 
close  of  the  year  1858  was  estimated  by  the  auditor  at  f  1,700,000 
beyond  the  means  appropriated  for  their  payment  This  state 
of  affairs  naturally  led  to  sharp  recriminations  between  these 
oflScials. 

Three  hundred  and  one  separate  contracts  were  in  existence 
during  1858;  166  were  completed  and  settled,  amounting  to 
14,441,914.35,  which  included  the  settlement  of  28  contracts  can- 
celed by  the  canal  board;  135  contracts  were  still  existing  at 
tlie  close  of  the  year.  The  whole  amount  of  work  not  under 
contract  was  estimated  at  |765,916.24. 

An  effort  was  made  during  the  season  to  secure  six  feet  of 
water  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  Erie  canal,  but  the 
large  amount  of  work  necessary  and  the  short  time  allowed  for 
its  accomplishment  rendered  it  impossible  to  fully  realize  such 
a  result.  There  were  a  number  of  places  along  the  unfinished 
portions  of  the  line  where  the  full  depth  of  six  feet  could  not  be 
reached  in  time  for  the  opening  of  navigation  (1859),  and  at 
other  places  the  width  obtained  was  not  suflScient  to  allow 
heavily  loaded  boats  of  the  largest  size  to  freely  pass  each  other. 
The  State  Engineer  considered,  however,  that  during  the  next 
season  the  six-foot  depth  could  be  entirely  realized,  with  the 
full  width  of  enlargement,  while  legitimately  progressing  with 
the  work  toward  completion. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  amendment  adopted  in  1854,"  says  Judge 
Lincoln,  "the  canals  continued  to  be  a  troublesome  element  in 
State  affairs.  The  adoption  of  that  amendment  did  not  prevent 
the  introduction  of  others,  and  the  agitation  continued,  and  the 
dissatisfaction  with  the  canal  article  found  expression,  not  only 
in  proposed  amendments,  but  also  in  the  project  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention.  In  1858,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate reciting  that  there  had  been  a  great  falling  off  in  canal 
revenues,  and  a  large  increase  in  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  the 
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government,  thereby  swelling  up  th&  taxes;  therefore,  with  the 
view  of  relieving  the  people  from  the  large  amount  now  unneces- 
sarily expended  to  sustain  the  executive  and  legislative  depart- 
ments, and  to  secure  the  honest  and  better  administration  thereof, 
the  petitioners  prayed  that  act  be  passed  calling  a  convention  to 
revise  the  Constitution,  abolishing  the  executive  and  legislative 
departments  of  the  government,  and  vesting  their  powers  in 
the*  president,  vice-president,  and  directors  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Company.  This  curious  petition,  signed  by  86 
persons,  was  presented  on  the  2d  of  March.  It  seems  to  have 
been  taken  seriously,  and  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  canals. 
On  the  13th  Mr.  Stow,  chairman  of  that  committee,  *to  which 
was  referred  the  petition  of  citizens  for  a  convention  to  revise 
the  Constitution  of  the  State,'  reported  a  bill  for  that  purpose. 
.  .  .  According  to  the  journal,  the  bill  seems  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  petition."^^^  The  bill  was  passed,  became  chapter 
320  and  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  people  in  the  fol- 
lowing November,  being  defeated  by  the  narrow  margin  of  only 
6,360  votes. 

Governor  Edwin  D.  Morgan  assumed  office  at  the  beginning 
of  1859.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  Legislature  upon  the  subject 
of  the  State  finances  as  he  found  them,  and  which  were  again 
at  this  time  so  inextricably  entangled  with  those  of  the  canals 
as  to  be  incapable  of  separate  treatment.  The  funded  canal  debt 
at  the  close  of  the  previous  fiscal  year  was  124,307,704.40,  and  the 
new  canal  debt  was  112,000,000.  In  addition  there  were  outstand- 
ing commissionei-'s  drafts  of  11,000,000;  interest  charges,  1955,- 
000;  other  land  damages,  |1,000,000;  and  to  make  good  the  con- 
tractor's reserve  of  15  per  cent,  $500,000.  If  bis  figures  were 
correct,  said  the  Governor,  these  additional  items  made  a  new 
debt  against  the  State  of  more  than  f4,000,000  for  canals  alone, 
without  any  estimates  for  their  completion,  a  large  part  of  which 
had  been  created  without  warrant  of  the  Constitution,  but  which 
must,  however,  be  met  and  paid. 

The  Governor  believed  that  f2,100,000  would  essentially  com- 
plete the  system,  except  the  removal  of  the  Erie  wall  benches, 
which  was  not  required  for  the  immediate  needs  of  navigation. 
The  entire  channel  of  the  Erie  could  also  be  deepened  to  seven 

^lAncoMa  Constitutional  History  of  New  York,  Vol.  11.,  pp.  233-234. 
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feet,  at  a  cost  of  |300,000,  including  f25,000  for  deepening  the 
present  channel  through  the  Cayuga  marshes;  another  (150^000 
would  deepen  the  Oswego  canal  to  six  feet.  An  alternative  plan 
would  be  to  secure  six  feet  of  water  on  the  £rie,  the  Oswego  and 
the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canals,  and  to  proceed  with  the  perma- 
nent work  across  the  Cayuga  marshes  during  the  winter  of  1859, 
at  a  cost  of  half  a  million  dollars,  and  then  to  provide  for  the 
final  completion  of  the  canals  hy  the  spring  of  1860.  However, 
the  Governor  urged  that,  whatever  course  should  be  taken,  the 
improvements  should  be  pushed  to  a  speedy  completion,  in  view 
of  the  millions  which  had  already  been  expended  and  the  small 
amount  required. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  remaining  to  be  done  to  com- 
plete the  enlargement  of  the  Erie,  the  Oswego,  and  the  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  canals,  to  complete  the  Black  River  and  Genesee 
Valley  canals,  and  to  enlarge  the  locks  of  the  Champlain  canal, 
as  given  by  the  State  Engineer,  was  at  this  time  $2,900,540.37,  to 
which  should  be  added  |467,135.58, — the  amount  of  the  15  per 
cent  retained  from  existing  contracts  by  virtue  of  chapter  329, 
Laws  of  1854.  Referring  to  his  estimates  of  March  24,  1858,  for 
completion — 14,955,777.14, — the  State  Engineer  explained  that,  if 
the  cost  of  compleiing  the  new  Genesee  Valley  extension  (f88,- 
333.70)  should  be  added,  making  f 5,044,110.14,  and  from  this 
gross  sum  be  taken  the  15  per  cent  retained  (f 835,691.17),  and 
the  expenditures  during  1858  (f  1,833,639.20),  a  balance  of  |2,- 
324,780.47*  would  be  left.  His  present  estimate  exceeded  this 
sum  by  f575,759.90,  made  up  of  land  damages,  changes  of  plan, 
increased  estimates,  etc.  These  estimates,  however,  did  not  in- 
clude the  removal  of  wall  benches  on  the  85  miles  of  canal  com- 
pleted according  to  plans  adopted  prior  to  1848.  He  did  not 
deem  it  necessiiry  to  remove  these  obstructions  at  this  time.  He 
believed  that  with  needed  funds  the  entire  work  could  be  finished 
by  the  spring  of  1860.  The  most  important  part  of  the  enlarge- 
ment remaining  to  be  done,  and  the  only  portion  not  then  in  use, 
was  across  the  Cayuga  marshes.  It  would  require  vigorous  and 
unremitting  labor  at  this  point  to  bring  the  canal  into  use  by 
the  spring  of  1860.  The  amount  of  work  necessary  to  produce 
seven  feet  of  water  before  the  opening  of  navigation  in  1859 

*So  in  original. 
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would  render  the  task  difficult  if  not  impossible.  Moreover,  six 
feet  of  water  would  enable  exx>eriments  in  steam  navigation  to 
be  tried.  The  successful  application  of  this  new  power,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  canals,  and  the  adoption  of  such  a  tariff  as  would 
secure  the  trade,  were  the  hope  of  the  canals,  to  successfully  re- 
lieve themselves  from  the  weight  of  debt  and  taxation,  and  to 
fulfil  the  high  destiny  they  were  designed  to  accomplish.**' 

An  effort  was  made  at  this  time  to  induce  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  bear  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  our  internal  improve- 
ments, but  with  the  usual  want  of  success.  The  canal  board  and 
commissioners  united  in  a  joint  memorial,***  in  January,  1859, 
reciting  the  expenditures  already  made  by  the  State  and  the 
general  benefits  which  had  resulted  to  the  commerce  of  the  sev- 
eral States  interested.  They  asked  for  a  refunding  of  the  ex- 
penditures upon  the  Buffalo  pier  and  breakwater,  which  had  al- 
ways been  kept  separately  and  which  then  amounted  to  f  179,473, 
or,  with  interest  added,  f  230,300,  and  that  the  Government  should 
properly  protect,  at  national  expense,  the  harbors  at  Buffalo  and 
Oswego  and  the  other  harbors  along  the  Great  Lakes,  which 
were  used  to  shelter  national  shipping,  or  as  ports  of  shipment 
for  commerce  designed  to  traverse  the  lines  of  the  Erie  canal. 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature  approved  the  pur- 
pose of  the  memorial. 

The  Senate  seems  to  have  had  under  consideration  a  plan  for 
the  further  lengthening  of  locks  to  pass  boats  of  130  feet,  instead 
of  97  feet,  as  they  then  did,  by  moving  the  lock-gates  nearer  to 
the  end  of  the  locks.  But  the  State  Engineer  reported**'^  ad- 
versely in  answer  to  their  inquiry,  under  date  of  January  22,  1859. 
His  chief  objections  were  the  limitations  at  Lockport  and  the 
great  expense  of  changing  conditions  there.  As  a  compromise, 
he^wiggested  that  sliding  gates  could  be  substituted  there,  admit- 
ting boats  108  feet  in  length,  but  this  was  the  utmost  and  was 
not  recommended. 

That  the  advocates  of  reimposing  railroad  tolls  still  possessed 
some  vitality  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Senate  sought  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  upon  the  question  of  the  validity 

^State  Engineer's  Annual  Report,  1859,  pp.  7,  8,  10  and  12. 
***(7.  fif.  Senate,  Misc.  Doc.  yo.  SI,  2d  Scss.,  35th  Cong. 
"^Senate  Documents,  1869,  No.  28. 
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of  the  act  of  July,  1851.  He  rendered  an  elaborate  opinion***  on 
January  21,  upholding  its  validity  mainly  upon,  the  broad  ground 
of  the  "plenary  power  of  the  Legislature  for  purposes  of  civil 
government,"  quoting  the  opinion  of  Denio,  J.,  in  People  v. 
Draper,  15  N.  Y.  R.,  543. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  State  finances  were  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition at  this  time.  Indeed,  the  Comptroller  frankly  admitted 
that  they  must  face  the  unwelcome  fact  that  the  treasury  was 
empty.  This  had  been  the  case  for  some  time.  The  commission* 
ers  of  the  canal  fund  had  therefore  l>een  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  making  a  temporary  loan  of  $200,000,  in  July  previous,  to  pros- 
ecute work  which  could  not  be  suspended  without  serious  detri- 
ment to  the  public  interests.  They  also  said  that  the  surplus  rev- 
enues were  insufficient  to  cover  the  requirements  of  section  one, 
article  seven  of  the  Constitution,  to  provide  for  interest  and  sink- 
ing fund  for  the  old  canal  debt.  This  loan  they  asked  the  Legis- 
lature to  protect;  these  deficiencies  they  urged  provision  for,  to 
preveuf.  as  they  said,  the  violation  of  public  faith  and  the  dis- 
regard of  constitutional  obligations.*'^  Upon  this  appeal  the 
Kenale  committee  was  divided,  the  majority"®  claiming  that  the 
commissioners  had  power  to  negotiate  a  deficiency  loan  on  the 
credit  of  the  sinking  fund,  under  section  three,  article  seven, 
while  the  minority*®'  repudiated  the  power  of  State  officials  to 
borrow  money  to  pay  the  interest  on,  or  to  "  postpone  "  the  pay- 
ment of  its  debts,  as  unconstitutional  and  a  dangerous  precedent. 

The  canal  and  lock  improvements  having  been  followed  closely 
by  enlarged  craft — as  had  invariably  been  the  rule — the  boats 
again  crowded  the  dimensions  both  of  the  waterway  and  of 
its  bridge  clearances.  The  Legislature  sought  information  from 
the  commissioners  concerning  those  bridges  which  had  not  nine- 
teen feet  clearance  from  the  bottom  of  the  canal.  From  their 
replies  *^^  we  learn  that  twelve  feet  from  water-surface  was  the 
minimum  limit  and  that  most  of  the  bridges  had  been  raised  to 
tliat  point.  It  was  said  that  the  approved  size  of  boats  for 
the  enlarged  canal  was  understood  to  be  ninety-seven  and  one- 

'^Senate  Documents,  ISoO,  No.  33. 
^'^ Senate  Documents,  1859,  No.  107. 
'''^Senate  Documents,  1859,  No.  115. 
'"""Senate  Documcfits,  1859,   No.   119. 
''""Senate  Documents,  1859,  No.  110. 
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half  feet  long,  seventeen  and  one-half  feet  wide,  and  about  four- 
teen feet  high.  Such  must  be  the  size  of  a  boat  which  would 
carry  barrels  of  flour,  or  other  like  packages  of  about  equal 
weight  and  bulk,  with  greatest  economy.  A  boat  of  this  size, 
having  no  cargo,  would  have  about  one  and  one-half  feet  of 
draught,  and  consequently  would  stand  out  of  the  water  about 
twelve  and  one-half  feet.  Lighter  loads,  of  lumber  and  the  like, 
would  require  more  headroom,  and  eventually  all  bridges  must 
be  raised.  But  this  was  not  considered  essential  at  present, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  not  seven  feet  of  water  in  the  canal. 

As  to  the  legislation  of  1859,  aside  from  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution already  noted,  chapter  495  was  an  effort  to  remedy  some 
of  the  existing  evils  by  curtailing  the  powers  of  the  canal  board 
and  commissioners,  prohibiting  certain  acts,  among  which  were 
the  canceling  of  contracts,  except  upon  the  contractor's  appli- 
cation and  the  making  of  extra  allowances  to  contract- 
ors. Chapter  221  appropriated  for  maintenance,  $900,000; 
for  deficiency  of  the  previous  year,  f 228,878.91;  canal  debt  and 
interest,  f  1,700,000;  general  fund  debt  sinking  fund,  |350,000; 
and  for  State  expenses,  f200,000.  Chapter  372  imposed  a  flve- 
eighths-mill  tax  for  the  canal  fund,  from  which  there  was  appro- 
priated for  Erie  enlargement,  $412,150;  Oswego  enlargement, 
1138,640 ;  and  sundry  other  sums  for  the  laterals,  and  for  interest 
on  commissioners'  drafts  and  other  items  of  floating  indebted- 
ness; the  money  was  not  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  "back 
-debts,"  and  no  drafts  were  to  be  made  in  future  except  upon 
available  monies  in  the  treasury ;  the  commissioners  were  further 
prohibited  from  spending  any  more  money  across  the  Cayuga 
marshes,  except  to  maintain  the  old  line  of  the  canal.  Chapter 
326  reappropriated  certain  balances  of  $330,726.43  to  enlarge- 
ment purposes,  under  stringent  limitations  as  to  its  expenditure. 

The  whole  trend  of  this  legislation  seems  to  have  been  to  stop 
every  possible  avenue  of  extravap:ance  or  mismanagement  which 
had  been  the  subject  of  complaint  It  was  later  said  of  this 
period,  by  Governor  Morgan,  that  the  people  had  authorized  a 
new  loan  of  $2,500,000  to  pay  the  "floating  debt,"  but,  while 
they  had  ever  been  prompt  to  meet  all  just  obligations,  "  they 
[would]   not  be  likely  again  to  sanction  the  payment  of  any 
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debt  not  authorized  bj  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  no  matter 
for  what  purpose,  or  under  what  circumstances  incurred.  The 
act  of  April  6, 1859,"  he  continued,  "  which  prohibits  the  creation 
of  any  similar  obligations  in  future,  doubtless  contributed  much 
to  induce  the  people  to  authorize  the  payment  of  those  which 
existed."  He  advised  attaching  a  penalty  to  the  creation  of  any 
such  indebtedness  in  future,  to  "prevent  the  people  from  ever 
again  being  placed  in  the  dilemma  of  paying  an  unauthorized 
debt  or  seemingly  incurring  the  stain  of  repudiation."*^^ 

On  April  1,  1859,  all  the  remaining  sections  of  the  canals 
were  put  under  repair  contracts.  The  aggregate  sum  per  annum 
was  (252,292,  with  f20,000  for  superintendence.  The  Governor 
believed,  however,  that  this  sum  was  below  its  fair  worth;  in- 
cluding lock-tending,  it  should  be  in  future  estimated  at  about 
half  a  million  dollars,  which  sum  would  maintain  the  canals 
in  as  good  condition  as  when  completed.^* 

The  canal  auditor  substantially  agreed  with  him,  that  it  was 
not  expected  that  annual  repairs  could  be  maintained  for  the 
amount  of  the  contracts,  but  for  |400,000  the  canals  could  be 
kept  in  as  good  repair  as  they  were  for  twice  that  sum  in  the 
hands  of  superintendents.  If  the  contracts  had  not  been  made^ 
the  cost  of  maintenance  would  have  exceeded  a  million  dollars.*^' 

During  1859,  73  contracts  were  completed  and  settled,  18  new 
ones  were  made,  leaving  80  existing  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
enlargement  of  the  Erie  was  so  far  advanced  that  the  estimated 
amount  of  work  remaining  to  be  done  was  |675,019.25,  and,  in^ 
the  opinion  of  the  State  Engineer,  the  whole  work  could  be  so 
far  performed  by  the  opening  of  navigation  in  1860,  as  to  give 
the  full  depth  of  seven  fwt  of  water  the  entire  length  of  the 
canal. 

A  comparative  view  of  the  traffic  on  the  canals,  presented  by 
the  auditor's  report  covering  that  period,  shows,  between  the 
years  1856  and  1859,  a  startling  decrease  in  tonnage  of  334,409 
tons  carried,  and  of  $964,461  in  tolls.  Of  this  latter  item  the 
auditor  attributed  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  to  the  re- 
duction in  rates  since  1857. 

"^Oovernor'a  Annual  Message,  1860,  p.  2. 

'"/(i.  p.  4. 

"*Auditor*8  Annual  Report  for  1859,  p.  9. 
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The  contract  repair  system,  under  which  the  canals  were  now 
being  almost  entirely  governed,  was  fairly  on  trial,  and  while 
it  was  hoped  that  the  system  would  ultimately  prove  to  be  all 
that  conld  be  desired,  yet  it  was  so  far  open  to  some  criticism 
by  the  canal  commissioners.  The  clause  requiring  the  award  to 
be  made  "to  the  lowest  bidder"  was  objectionable.  This  often 
meant  too  low  an  amount  for  profit  to  the  bidder,  in  which  case 
there  was  a  subsequent  abandonment,  without  sufficient  recourse 
for  protection.  Additional  precautions  in  the  way  of  deposits 
for  security,  they  thought,  should  be  exacted,  together  with 
increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  State  over  the  execution 
of  the  contracts. 

The  Comptroller  began  his  annual  report  with  the  pregnant 
statement  that  "  nearly  all  the  demands  upon  the  General  Fund 
[had]  been  paid,  and  the  State,  by  the  adoption  of  the  loan  law 
submitted  to  the  people  at  the  recent  election,  relieved  from  the 
disgrace  of  a  floating  debt  accumulated  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution." *^*  The  reference  was  to  chapter  271,  Laws  of  1859, 
"An  act  to  submit  to  the  people  a  law  authorizing  a  loan  of 
f2,500,000  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  floating  debt,"  passed 
April  13.  He  continued:  "There  were  many  reasons  of  an 
equitable  character  which  riglitfully  operated  to  induce  the  people 
to  assume  and  pay  this  debt  Whilst  the  result  exhibits  a  grati- 
fying preponderance  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  fulfilling  even 
doubtful  obligations,  yet  with  no  organized  or  ostensible  oppo- 
sition to  it,  the  vote  of  77,466  against  it,  out  of  an  aggregate  vote 
of  202,836,  will,  it  is  hoped,  have  a  salutary  eff'ect  ...  in 
preventing  a  repetition  of  the  experiment."^^' 

The  State  Engineer  presented  revised  estimates  of  cost,  on  Jan- 
uary 1, 1860,  for  completing  the  canals,  "  according  to  law,"  as  he 
termed  it.  These  estimates  amounted  to  ?1,079,686.69,  which  was 
a  slight  diminution  from  the  previous  year's  estimates.  The 
Oayuga  marsh  section  embraced  the  most  difficult  work  yet  re- 
maining. When  completed,  the  downward  lockage  at  either  end 
of  the  marsh  level  would  be  disjKinsed  with,  and  the  extension 
of  the  higher  level  across  the  marsh  was  expected  to  give  safety 
and  expedition  to  the  movement  of  boats,  if  the  work  was  not 

"^Comptroller' 8  Annual  Report,  1859,  p.  1. 
'"W.  p.  18. 
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discontinued  for  want  of  means.  The  estimated  cost  to  complete 
the  work  was  |47,000.  The  Assembly  made  inquiry,  during  its 
session,  concerning  the  progress  of  this  improvement,  and  the 
State  Engineer,  on  March  3,  1860,  strongly  urged  the  completion 
of  the  drainage  plans,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  almost  com- 
pleted and  that  it  would  remove  all  cause  of  complaint  as  to 
the  obstruction  caused  by  the  embankment  of  the  new  canaL"" 

Double  enlarged  locks  were  by  this  time  completed  and 
in  use  on  the  line  of  the  Erie  canal  from  the  Uudson  river  to  the 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  and  from  this  latter  point  single  en- 
larged locks  to  Lake  Erie,  except  at  Macedon  and  Lockport, 
where  they  were  double. 

Historians  tell  us  that  at  this  critical  period  of  affairs  State 
issues  were  becoming  involved  and  lost  sight  of  in  national 
questions,  among  which  slavery  was  paramount.  The  Harper's 
Ferry  raid  in  October  kindled  the  blaze  of  civil  war,  which 
thereafter  occupied  the  attention  of  the  people. 

Governor  Morgan's  annual  message  of  1860  administered  a 
stinging  official  rebuke  to  those  canal  officials  who  had  con- 
tracted the  "floating  indebtednees "  of  the  previous  year,  in 
defiance  of  the  Constitution  or  of  law.  He  said  that  he  con- 
sidered that  the  matter  of  reduction  of  tolls  for  the  past  few 
years  "  to  meet  railroad  competition  "  had  been  overdone,  that 
reduction,  instead  of  increase  of  revenue,  had  been  the  result, 
and  that  a  readjustment  should  take  place.  He  strongly  urged 
the  completion  of  the  canals  to  a  full  seven  feet  in  depth  by 
seventy  in  width,  before  the  opening  of  navigation  in  1861. 
He  said  that  |1,658,969.37  would  be  needed  to  complete  them, 
only  one-half  of  which  sum  could,  however,  be  advantageously 
used  in  the  pending  year.  He  recommended  the  restoration  of 
tolls  to  the  rates  that  existed  prior  to  the  reductions  of  1858  and 
1859,  and  he  also  advocated  the  reimposition  of  railroad  tolls, 
at  least  for  a  period,  until  the  canals  should  be  completed. 

But  the  Legislature  was  dilatory  in  acting  upon  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Governor  and  in  the  latter  part  of  February  he 
addressed  them  a  second  time  in  a  special  message  as  to  the 
necessity  of  increasing  canal  revenues,  again  urging  the  reim- 

^''* Assembly  Documents,   1860,  No.   101. 
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position  of  railroad  tolls  as  a  means  of  obtaining  that  result.^^^ 
The  Legislature  then  gave  its  attention  to  the  subject,  so  far  at 
least  as  to  again  request  the  Attorney-Generars  opinion  regard- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of  1851.  In  his  opinion, 
given  at  the  conclusion  of  a  careful  historical  review  of  the 
canal  policy  of  the  State  from  its  inception,  he  considered  that 
the  act  was  a  "  diversion  of  the  canal  revenues,"  and  as  such 
was  unauthorized,  "unconstitutional  and  void."^^®  This  con- 
clusion was  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  his  predecessor, 
already  noted.  The  majority  of  the  ways  and  means  committee 
also  concurred  in  this  view  of  the  matter,^^*  but  without  accom- 
plishing the  result  desired. 

Before  the  completion  of  the  cosftly  and  long-delayed  enlarge- 
ment could  be  effected,  and  long  before  the  heavy  indebtedness 
which  it  had  caused  could  be  paid  off  or  even  reduced  by  the 
tolls  from  the  increased  volume  of  expected  traflSc,  forwarders 
and  boat-owners  were  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  improvements, 
clamoring  for  still  further  facilities.  Under  chai)ter  213,  Laws 
of  1860,  the  "  big  bevels  "  were  ordered  removed  from  the  locks 
in  which  they  occurred  throughout  the  line,  and  the  remaining 
bridges  raised  to  a  minimum  clearance  of  twelve  feet  above 
water-surface.  It  was  now  complained  that  on  the  old  "  wall- 
bench"  sections  the  bottom  of  the  canal  was  obstructed  by  an  ac- 
cumulation of  detritus  from  these  disintegrated  benches  and  from 
worn  tow-paths,  until  scarcely  six  feet  of  water  could  be  ob- 
tained, instead  of  the  promised  seven.  It  has  been  noted  already 
that  builders  of  boats,  anxious  to  utilize  every  inch  of  canal  and 
lock  section  and  carry  every  possible  ton  of  cargo,  had  enlarged 
their  boats  to  such  proportions  that  many  of  the  same  diflflculties, 
of  which  they  complained  before  the  enlargement,  now  confronted 
them,  except  upon  a  larger  scale.  The  western  division  of  the 
Erie,  it  has  been  said,  still  had  single  locks,  while  the  middle 
and  eastern  divisions,  where  the  added  traffic  of  the  laterals  was 
encountered,  possessed  double  locks  throughout.  Larger  lock 
capacity  was  demanded.  The  propriety  of  still  further  lengthen- 
ing to  increase  the  capacity  throughout  the  canals,  which  later 

^^Senate  Documents,  1860,  No.  48. 
^^AsaemUy  Documents,  1860,  No.   172. 
^^Senate  DocumentSj  1860,  No.  35. 
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in  their  history  became  an  accomplished  fact,  had  been  discnsaed 
already.  The  State  Engineer,  however,  advised  finishing  the 
enlargement  first,  as  planned,  prior  to  entering  upon  any  addi- 
tional improvements.  Some  experiments  had  been  made  with 
single  gates  set  at  the  curve  of  the  lock  walls,  both  above  and 
below  the  existing  pairs,  but  these  were  not  considered  success- 
ful. The  enormous  expense  of  lengthening  the  lock  walls  and 
foundations  was  an  objection,  and  the  report  of  the  State  Engi- 
neer, adverse  to  the  project,  held  it  in  restraint  for  the  time 
being. 

The  net  results  of  legislation  for  the  session  of  1860  were  as 
follows:  chapter  63  appropriated  from  the  revenues,  for  collec- 
tions and  salaries,  |800,000;  for  old  debt,  |1,700,000;  general 
fund  debt  sinking  fund,  |350,000 ;  interest  on  constitutional  loans 
for  enlargement,  |760,000;  sinking  fund  for  same  (if  anything 
was  left  from  current  revenues),  (406,243;  State  expenses,  |200,- 
000;  and  from  the  tax  of  the  previous  year  to  pay  the  floating 
debt  loan  of  |2,500,000,  for  interest  on  loans,  |150,000,  and  for 
sinking  fund,  (243,055.  Chapter  494  imposed  a  one  and  one- 
eighth-mill  tax  to  increase  the  revenues  sufficiently  to  pay  the 
State  creditors  to  the  amount  of  (1,860,050,  "  or  so  much  thereof 
as  should  be  required."  Chapter  213  provided  for  a  half-mill  tax 
in  1860  and  in  1861,  to  complete  the  canals,  supply  them  with 
water,  etc.;  the  water-supply  of  the  Rome  level  was  to  be  in- 
creased; the  Erie  canal  was  to  have  full  seven  feet  of  water 
throughout ;  the  big  bevels  were  to  be  cut  from  the  locks  so  as  to 
give  eighteen  feet  width  on  the  miter-sills;  all  bridges  were  to 
be  raised  to  at  least  twelve  feet  clearance;  the  entire  work  was 
to  be  closed  up  by  June  1,  1801;  and  the  engineering  force  re- 
duced to  a  maintenance  basis  of  three  division  or  three  resident 
engineers 

The  canal  auditor's  report  for  1860,  p.  7,  showed  a  marked 
improvement  in  tolls — (604,297.59 — over  those  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  a  decrease  in  expenses  also  of  (170,902.93,  mak- 
ing a  total  saving  of  (784,199.52,*  which  was  encourag- 
ing. The  revision  of  tolls  in  April  of  1860  had  re- 
sulted in  a  decided  increase  of  the  revenues.  No  tonnage  had 
been  lost  by  the  partial  restoration  of  the  rates  of  1857,  as  had 

*So  in  original. 
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been  insistently  claimed  by  the  opponents  of  revision,  and  none 
would  have  been  lost,  in  the  auditor's  opinion,  by  their  entire 
restoration. 

Meantime  a  revised  estimate  ({700,000)  had  been  given  by  the 
State  Engineer  of  the  cost  of  the  work  remaining  to  be  done  on 
January  1,  1861,  to  complete  the  canals,  exclusive  of  land  dam- 
ages. During  the  year  1860,  28  contracts  were  completed^  and 
24  new  ones  were  made,  leaving  76  contracts  existing  at  the  close 
of  the  year. 

Governor  Morgan  extended  his  congratulations  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1861  upon  the  approach  of  the  end  of  the  enlargement, 
although  it  had  been  accomplished  at  too  great  a  cost  and  quite 
too  long  delayed.  Before  the  conclusion  of  their  labors,  he  said, 
"  New  York  [would]  possess,  finished  and  complete,  a  system  of 
internal  works  unequaled  both  for  capacity  and  extent  in  this 
or  any  country.''"^  The  net  gain  in  increased  revenues  and 
decreased  expenses,  he  continued,  of  the  past  fiscal  year  over  the 
preceding  one  was  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars.  The 
Governor  renewed  his  two  suggestions  of. the  previous  year;  one 
of  them,  the  increase  of  tolls,  had  been  act^d  upon  with  beneficial 
results;  the  other,  reimposing  tolls  upon  railroads,  he  again 
urged  upon  their  consideration. 

On  February  21,  1861,  the  canal  board  petitioned  the  Legis- 
lature to  repeal  section  three  of. chapter  213,  Laws  of  1860,  re- 
quiring a  reduction  of  the  force  to  three  division  engineers,  and 
urged  that  it  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  board,"^  but  an  ex- 
amination of  the  statutes  of  that  year  fails  to  disclose  that  af- 
flnnative  action  was  taken  upon  the  request. 

But  little  canal  legislation  appears  to  have  been  placed  upon 
the  statutes  during  the  session  of  1861.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
disposition  to  "  let  well  enough  alone,"  at  least  for  a  period.  The 
long-deferred  enlargement  was  indeed  approaching  its  conclusion; 
the  eystem  of  repairs  and  operation  under  contract,  while  de- 
veloping some  objections  so  far  under  practical  experience,  was 
yet  believed  to  be  capable  of  being  improved  in  its  details,  so  as 
to  render  it  more  satisfactory.  It  was  beyond  question  the  most 
economical  method  yet  devised,  but  the  accumulated  dilapidations, 

^Oovernor's  Annual  Message,  1861,  p.  5. 
^Senate  Documents,  1861,  No.  41. 
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resnltinfj  from  conlractors'  eflForts  to  save  money  by  using  tem- 
porary makeshifts  and  failing  to  thoroughly  maintain  the  work 
at  its  initial  standard,  were  possibly  not  so  thoroughly  realized 
as  they  were  a  few  years  later.  The  commissioners,  indeed,  in 
their  report*"^  for  1801,  discussed  the  system  and  its  faults,  criti- 
cising the  way  in  which  it  "worked  out."  As  one  official  very 
I)ertinently  put  it:  The  contractors'  first  idea  was,  "Will  these 
structures  hold  together  until  my  contract  expires?"  and  repairs 
were  made  in  the  cheapest  possible  manner,  resulting  in  a  general 
deterioration  of  the  entire  section.  The  less  he  expended,  the 
more  he  would  save,  his  compensation  depending  upon  the  time 
expended^  rather  than  upon  the  amount  of  labor  performed.  After 
he  found  himself  facing  the  accumulated  results  of  his  neglect 
for  a  series  of  years,  with  but  a  further  loss  in  sight,  abandon- 
ment, followed  by  an  appeal  to  a  complaisant  Legislature,  fur- 
nislied  the  relief  sought  for  from  further  responsibility.  It  was 
charged  that  of  all  the  contracts  -abandoned,  not  a  single  judg- 
ment against  a  contractor  or  his  sureties  had  been  so  far  col- 
lected and  paid  into  the  treasury,  as  provided  by  the  law. 

Again,  as  other  reasons  for  the  comparative  lack  of  aggressive 
canal  legislation,  there  may  be  considered  tlie  steady  increase  of 
tolls  and  the  hope  that  this  increase  and  the  lapse  of  time 
would  improve  conditions.  National  events,  too,  were  of  such 
grave  significance  as  to  completely  overshadow  other  and  more 
local  issues. 

Delays  at  the  five  locks  of  the  middle  division  which  were 
upward  lifts  to  east-bound  boats,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of 
disposing  of  the  surplus  water  in  the  chamber  on  entering  the 
lock,  were  noted  by  the  commissioners  in  1861.  Boats  had  grown 
too  large  for  the  chambers  and  the  only  escape  for  the  water  was 
underneath.  This  and  the  current  were  objectionable.  A  sta- 
tionary engine  of  five  or  six  horse-power  was  suggested.  In 
later  years  this  difficulty  was  overcome  by  widening  the  locks  and 
also  by  the  use  of  a  turbine  wheel  operating  a  system  of  haulage 
by  ropes.  It  may  be  explained  here  that  during  the  enlargement 
the  size  of  boats  had  been  increased  from  about  seventy  by  four- 
teen feet,  as  they  were  upon  the  old  canal,  to  about  ninety-eight  by 
eighteen  feet.    The  draught  had  likewise  increased  from  thi-ee 

"^Senate  Documents,  1862,  No.  26,  p.  89. 
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feet  six  inches  to  five  feet  nine  inches,  and  the  cargo  from  seventy- 
five  to  nearly  two  hundred  tons. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  State  Engineer  again  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  work  remaining  to  be  done  on  September  30, 
1861,  to  complete  the  unfinished,  canals  according  to  law,  at 
1390,000,  exclusive  of  land  damages.  This  estimate  did  not  in- 
clude an  item  for  "  bottoming  out "  the  canal  at  various  points, 
mostly  in  the  western  division,  and  which  was  then  caused  "by 
an  error  in  the  original  base  or  bottom  line  of  the  canal."  It 
was  thought  that  $75,000  would  cover  the  expense. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  (1861),  14  additional  contracts 
had  been  settled,  19  new  ones  entered  into,  leaving  80  still  ex- 
isting. The  bridges  upon  the  eastern  division  had  been  raised, 
and  the  big  bevels  of  the  locks  were  practically  removed  from 
the  entire  line,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  213,  Laws  of 
1860.  The  slope  wall  benches,  or  "bermes,"  while  causing  con- 
siderable inconvenience  in  navigation,  especially  towards  tide- 
water, were  not  provided  for  by  an  appropriation  for  their  re- 
moval, and  were  left  untouched.  The  Cayuga  marsh  embank- 
ment was  reported  as  substantially  completed,  and  carrying 
seven  feet  of  water. 

As  to  the  lengthening  of  lock  walls  and  foundations,  the  esti- 
mate was  placed  at  more  than  one  and  one-quarter  millions, 
and  as  the  canals  were  deemed  capable  of  doing  twice  the  business 
of  the  previous  year  and  of  producing  a  revenue,  at  existing  rates, 
of  over  six  million  dollars,  it  was  considered  unwise  to  disturb 
existing  conditions."' 

The  increase  of  tolls  for  the  season  of  navigation  in  1801  gave 
a-  still  brighter  aspect  to  the  situation,  the  increase  in  revenue  • 
being  |899,188,  and  amounting  to  f3,008,785.  Certificates  of 
registry  for  619  new  boats  were  issued,  with  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  95,230  and  an  average  of  154  tons.  A  compari- 
son of  the  figures  given  show  that  the  net  tolls  of 
1860  were  nearly  double,  and  those  of  1861  more  than 
three  times  the  tolls  of  1859,  or  since  the  rates  had  been 
largely  restored  to  a  revenue  basis.  The  trouble  seems  to  have 
resulted  from  the  failure  of  the  canal  board  and  Legislatures, 
during  the  previous  period  of  low  tolls,  to  resist  the  powerful 
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and  continued  ppeasnre  of  shippers,  who  were  constantly  urging 
low  rates  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  pockets,  regardless  of  their 
effect  upon  the  revenues  of  the  State  and  of  its  ability  to  pay  its 
constitutional  debts  as  they  matured. 

It  was  fortunate  and  timely  in  one  aspect — ^that  of  the  canal 
revenues — that  the  tolls  had  been  brought  back  from  their  low 
rates  of  1857-S,  and  that  the  general  circumstances  of  the  country 
favored  an  increased  traffic  at  this  juncture.  The  opening  of 
the  Civil  war  and  the  early  closing  of  the  gateway  of  naviga- 
tion by  way  of  the  Mississippi  loft  New  York  as  the  only  route 
for  the  products  of  western  agriculture  to  its  markets.  Both 
the  railways  and  the  canals  reaped  rich  benefits  from  these  con- 
ditions and  the  tolls  of  the  latter  reached  the  maximum  figures 
so  far  in  its  history.  The  auditor  differed  somewhat  in  his 
reasons,  denying  that  the  increase  was  from  western  grain,  or 
that  New  Orleans  was  a  shipping  port  for  bulk  grain.  His 
tables  show  a  gain  in  "  vegetable  foods ''  of  over  one  and  a 
quarter  million  dollars,  nearly  half  of  which  came  from  increased 
rates  on  wheat,  corn  and  flour  in  the  spring  of  1861.*" 

Governor  Morgan  ©peaks  of  this  increase  of  revenues,  in  his 
message  of  1862,  as  an  encouraging  exhibit  in  view  of  the  "  years 
of  taxation  and  disappointment  in  relation  to  the  cost  and  in- 
come of  the  canals." 

In  February  of  that  year,  the  canal  board,  replying  to  a  legis- 
lative inquiry,  advised  beginning  the  construction  of  thirteen 
locks,  in  order  to  double  those  on  the  line  between  Montezuma 
and  Rochester  at  an  estimated  cost  of  |412,000,  together  with 
a  guard-lock  at  Black  Rock  at  a  further  cost  of  |35,000.*" 

As  we  have  seen,  State  Engineer  Van  R.  Richmond,  still  stand- 
ing against  the  outside  interested  pressure  for  further  expendi- 
tures and  facilities  and  demanding  that  the  revenues  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  pay  or  reduce  the  debt  of  the  State,  for  which 
they  were  pledged,  strongly  maintained  that  the  traffic  so  far 
had  not  reached  and  for  years  to  come  would  not  reach  the 
ultimate  capacity  of  the  canals  as  they  were.  In  support  of 
this,  he  said  that  competitions  showed  that  the  original 
plan,    when    completed,    would    furnish    ample    facilitias    for 


** Assembly  Documents,  1862,  No.  112,  pp.  13  and   14. 
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delivering  to  tide-water  through  tb<e  Erie  canal  5,220,000 
tons,  or  a  total  movement  of  10,665,011,  and  a  revenue, 
based  upon  the  rates  of  1860,  of  |6,902,318.  It  followed, 
he  argued,  that  no  immediate  necessity  of  further  en- 
largement existed,  either  by  lengthening  lock-chambers,  enlarg- 
ing the  prism  bj  removing  wall  benches,  or  by  any  other  method. 
The  plan  of  these  wall  benches  had  been  changed  in  1848.  Prior 
to  that  time  about  80  miles  had  been  so  constructed.  Its  re- 
moval would  necessitate  an  expenditure  of  |968,000  and  it  would 
enlarge  the  cross-area  but  little  more  than  six  per  cent.  There 
had  been  for  several  years,  he  said,  a  manifest  disposition  to 
proceed  with  the  works  in  question.  But  in  view  of  the  debt 
for  the  canals  then  resting  upon  the  people,  he  could  not  approve 
the  expenditure  for  further  or  re-enlargement,  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  unfinished  work  and  increased  business  should  have 
given  evidence  of  its  necessity.**' 

By  the  terms  of  chapter  169,  Laws  of  1862,  passed  April  10, 
the  first  enlargement  of  the  canals  of  the  state  was  officially  de- 
clared completed,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  much  remained 
to  be  done  to  render  them  so.  This  remarkable  internal  im- 
provement stands  out  unique  in  their  history,  from  the  fact  that 
its  finances  were  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  financial  policy 
of  the  State,  and  its  management  was  so  dominant  a  factor  in 
its  political  struggles.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
for  one  reason  and  another,  had  its  continuance  been  prolonged 
and  its  completion  deferred,  until  by  the  passage  of  this  act  all 
contracts  contemplated  by  section  three,  article  seven  of  the 
Constitution  were  ordered  closed  by  September  1,  following,  after 
which  no  work  should  be  done  nor  material  furnished  "  under 
pretence  of  enlarging  and  completing  "  the  canals,  and  the  powers 
of  the  contracting  board  were  to  cease. 

Other  canal  legislation  of  this  year,  aside  from  appropriations, 
was,  with  a  single  exception,  unimportant.  The  canal  board  was 
authorized  by  chapter  415  to  enlarge  the  locks  of  the  Erie  and 
Oswego  canals  so  as  to  permit  vessels  adequate  to  the  defense  of 
the  Lakes  to  pass,  whenever  the  General  Government  should  sup- 
ply the  means.  Such  vessels  and  their  supplies  and  munitions 
of  war  were  to  be  forever  free  of  tolls. 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 

LATER  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  THE  ERIE. 

From  the  completion  of  the  first  enlargement  in  1862  to  the  beginning  of  the 
second  enlargement  in  1896. 

As  we  have  just  seen,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  169  of 
the  laws  of  18C2,  the  Legislature  declared  the  enlargement  of  the 
canals  completed.  The  improvement  which,  with  some  interrup- 
tions, had  been  carried  on  since  its  beginning  in  1836,  and  which 
we  now  call  the  "First  Enlargement,"  was  oflScially  de- 
clared closed — as  being  the  only  way  left  open  to  the 
State  ,  to  determine  the  end  of  the  expenditures  and  fre- 
quent changes  of  plans  theretofore  made  under  the  guise 
of  '^completing  the  enlargement."  The  ever-increasing  de- 
mands of  a  growing  traf&c  and  the  protracted  period 
of  executing  the  improvements  had  added  much  that  was 
not  contemplated  in  the  original  project.  By  the  terms  of  thi«i 
act,  all  outstanding  contracts  were  to  be  completed  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  1862,  and  all  accounts  therefor  closed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible thereafter;  no  work  could  be  done  nor  material  furnished 
after  that  date,  under  pretense  of  completing  or  enlarging  the 
canals,  and  all  powers  of  the  contracting  board  in  regard  to 
the  enlargement  should  then  cease.  The  engineering  force  was 
reduced  to  one  engineer  and  one  assistant  engineer  upon  each 
division,  though,  if  necessary,  temporary  engineers  might  be 
employed  on  some  specific  work.  Engineers  were  required  to 
file  a  bond  and  oath  of  office,  and  their  services  were  confined 
strictly  to  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  "completed"  canals. 
The  work  then  in  progress  under  the  act  of  April  9,  1860,  on  the 
Champlain  canal  and  Glen  Falls  feeder  was  especially  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

This  sweeping  change  of  policy  in  the  administration  of  canal 
affairs,  however,  left  the  enlargement  of  the  canals  far  from 
actual  completion.  Much  work  remained  to  be  done  to  place  the 
uncompleted  parts  of  the  line  on  an  equal  basis  of  capacity  and 
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condition  with  tlie  portions  already  enlarged  and  improved. 
The  eastern  and  middle  divisions  were  practically  completed, 
except  two  contracts;  the  deficiency  was  mainly  on  the  western 
division.  Thirteen  locks  and  a  guard-lock  on  that  division  still 
remained  to  be  improved,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  |447,000,  while 
other  needed  improvements  on  that  division  would  cost  |170,000. 
Of  the  locks  that  had  been  doubled  during  the  enlargement — that 
is,  a  second  lock  placed  side  by  side  with  the  original  lock,  per- 
mitting the  passage  of  boats  in  both  directions  at  the  same  time, 
thus  doubling  the  capacity  for  traffic — fifty-seven  were  completed, 
while  fourteen  (exclusive  of  the  Black  Rock  guard-lock)  yet 
remained  to  be  similarly  improved.  The  De  Ruyter  reservoir, 
one  of  the  important  feeders  of  the  long  Rome  level  extending 
from  Utica  to  Syracuse,  was  left  uncompleted  on  September  1. 
The  sum  of  f32,110  would  be  required  to  finish  it,  and  the  fre- 
quent scarcity  of  water  on  that  level  required  the  work  to  be 
done.  The  deficiency  in  amount  of  water  at  the  Lodi  lock  (No. 
47),  at  the  western  end  of  the  Rome  summit  level,  frequently 
restricted  its  capacity  for  lockage  during  the  dry  season.  It  was 
proposed  to  obviate  this  difficulty  by  a  change  of  grade  for  a 
distance  of  fourteen  miles  east  of  the  lock,  commencing  at  the 
Ohittenango  feeder  and  gradually  deepening  the  bottom  to  the 
lock,  the  increased  depth  being  fifteen  inches  at  that  point,  thus 
increasing  the  current  and  the  supply  of  water  for  lockages.  On 
the  western  division  there  were  needed  also  heavier  banks,  their 
former  construction  having  proved  too  light  to  sustain  the  pres- 
sure of  the  increased  depth  of  water.  These  were  to  be  widened 
and  strengthened,  bridge  embankments  were  to  be  built  out  to 
proper  proportions,  and  numerous  slope  walls  were  required. 
On  the  western  division  there  was  required  also  a  large  amount 
of  bottom  to  be  excavated  before  the  enlargement  could  be 
completed. 

On  certain  portions  of  the  canal  that  were  nominally  finished 
there  existed  a  form  of  construction — ^slope  walls  on  benches — 
which  had  to  be  changed  to  a  wall  of  full  length.  This  alteration 
was  never  considered  a  part  of  the  enlargement,  although  it  was 
rendered  necessary  by  that  undertaking,  and  many  milfes  were 
rebuilt  after.  1862.  In  the  eastern  division  alone  there  were 
seventy-five  miles  of  these  slope  walls,   constructed   upon   an 
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ear(lu»ii  ImiicIi  that  avera{?«d  four  and  one-half  feet  above  the 
bottom  of  (he  canal.  There  wei-e  serious  objections  to  this 
method  of  construction.  It  gave  only  forty-two  feet  width  of 
canal-bottoui,  which  permitted  the  passage  of  but  two  boats  at  a 
time.  Loaded  boats  could  not  get  nearer  than  about  eighteen 
feet  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  when  both  shores  were  thus 
occupied,  no  space  remained  for  a  third  boat  to  pass  between. 
These  earthen  benches  had  also  become  disintegrated  and  had 
washed  away,  filling  the  canal  with  debris  and  in  many  cases 
I)ermitting  the  superincumbent  slope  wall  to  slide  bodily  into 
the  bed  of  the  canal.  Traffic  was  thus  materially  restricted,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  reconstruct  these  slope  walls,  extending  them 
to  canal-bottom  and  giving  a  width  of  fifty-two  and  a  half  op 
fifty-six  feet  on  bottom,  according  to  the  slope  of  bank  adopted. 
This  would  permit  the  passage  of  three  loaded  boats  abreast. 
These  walls  had  been  constructed  prior  to  1842,  but  after  the 
Constitution  of  1846  had  allowed  the  resumption  of  operations, 
a  plan  for  full  length  walls  had  been  adopted. 

By  the  system  then  in  vogue,  repairs  were  let  by  contract,  for 
a  gross  sum,  to  maintain  the  canals  in  a  navigable  condition. 
This  was  deemed  highly  objectionable  by  the  State  Engineer. 
Temporary  repairs  and  makeshifts  were  introduced,  where  per- 
manent repairs  should  be  made,  and  numerous  claims  for 
masonry  work,  done  outside  of  the  contract,  were  made.  A 
change  to  the  unit  system  of  paying  for  repairs,  as  iu  construc- 
tion, was  advocated. 

The  Civil  war  was  then  at  full  tide.  Pennsylvania  was  invaded 
and  New  York  escaped  a  similar  disaster  only  by  the  quick  rush- 
ing of  many  thousands  of  its  troops  to  the  aid  of  its  sister  State. 
The  blockade  of  the  lower  Mississijipi  by  the  Confederate  forces 
had  turned  the  traffic  in  western  grain  to  find  an  outlet  to  the 
eastward.  The  suspension  of  specie  payments,  draft  riots  and 
the  depletion  of  the  working  forces  of  the  state  by  enlistment 
added  to  the  complications  of  the  period,  and  all  had  a  bearing 
upon  the  policy  concerning  canal  affairs.  In  view,  also,  of  the 
loss  of  trade  with  the  southern  states,  the  Executive  of  the  State 
called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  accession 
of  commerce  from  the  West,  which  then  constituted  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  traffic  of  the  canals. 
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The  probability  also,  at  this  time,  of  a  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  aroused  the  ax)prehension  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  cities  located  on  the  Great  Lakes,  as  to  the  conse- 
quences to  them,  in  case  of  active  hostilities.  Shortly  after  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  a  supplementary  treaty  was  made  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  by  the  terms  of  which  each 
government  could  maintain  as  a  naval  force  but  one  boat  on 
Lake  Ontario  and  one  on  Lake  Champlain  and  two  boats  on  each 
of  the  upper  Great  Lakes — the  boats  not  to  exceed  one  hundred 
tons  burden,  and  the  armament  of  each  not  to  exceed  one  eight- 
een pound  cannon.  It  was  considered  that  the  United  States 
would  have  no  way  of  bringing  war-ships  to  the  lakes  to  pro- 
tect the  many  wealthy  and  prosperous  cities  along  their  shores, 
while  Great  Britain  had  so  improved  her  waterways  that  she 
could  bring  a  large  fleet  of  war-ships  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
place  our  lake  cities  at  her  mercy.  It  was  proposed,  there* 
fore,  to  enlarge  the  Erie,  Oswtgo  and  Champlain  canals  and 
their  locks,  to  permit  the  passage  of  boats  adequate  to  defend 
the  northern  and  northwestern  lake  coasts.  Other  schemes  were 
also  proposed  for  bringing  vessels  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  har- 
bor of  New  York.  Among  them  were  projects  for  a  ship  canal 
around  Niagara  falls,  together  with  the  enlargement  of  the  canal 
locks  from  Oswego  to  Albany,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  Cham- 
plain canal,  with  better  connections  between  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  river.^ 

An  Assembly  resolution  of  March  7,  1862,  directed  the  State 
Engineer  to  examine  tlie  Champlain  canal  with  a  view  to  enlarg- 
ing it  to  pass  gunboats  through  Lake  Champlain  from  the  Hud- 
son to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario.  In  answer  to  the 
resolution,  the  report*  of  the  State  Engineer  to  the  legislature 
on  March  28,  1862,  gave  |815,000  as  an  estimate  for  enlarging 
the  Champlain  locks  to  twenty-flve  feet  in  width,  admitting  boats 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  while  the  cost  of  enlarging  the 
prism  and  mechanical  structures  to  the  same  size  as  the  existing 
Erie  canal  would  be  |2,157,900;  engineering  and  land  damages 
would  add  $797,290,  making  a  total  of  ^,770,190.  On  March  13, 
1862,  the  Assembly  also  instructed  the  State  Engineer  to  make, 

^OovemoK*8  Annual  Message,  1863. 
'Assembly  Documents,  1862,  No.  174. 
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at  tlie  earliest  possible  moment,  an  estimate  of  cost  and  to  report 
concerning  the  feasibility  of  an  enlargement  of  one  tier  of  Erie 
locks  to  twenty-five  feet  width  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
length,  in  order  that  the  General  Government  might  consider 
that  route  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  lake  frontier  de- 
fence. The  Oswego  canal  was  later  included  by  request.  The 
estimates  were:  for  the  Erie,  |2,815,900;  for  the  Erie  and  Oswego 
route,  $3,441,400.  The  Assembly  considered  these  reports  and 
adopted  a  resolution  referring  the  matter  to  Congress,  urging  an 
appropriation." 

The  Legislature  of  1863  again  passed  concurrent  resolutions, 
authorizing  surveys  and  estimates  for  a  tier  of  locks  to  be  located 
at  the  side  of  or  near  the  exist iiifi:  locks  on  the  Erie,  Oswego  and 
Champlain  canals — the  new  locks  to  be  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  feet  long  and  twenty-six  feet  wide,  and  to 
be  calculated  for  seven  feet  of  water  in  the  canal.  Other  reso- 
lutions were  also  passed,  reciting  the  benefits  of  such  locks  to 
the  General  Government  and  its  probable  desire  to  secure  the 
right  of  perpetual  passage  throuf?h  tlie  canals,  free  of  tolls,  for 
vessels,  troops  and  munitions  of  war,  and  to  render  a  fair  equiva- 
lent by  contributing  justly  toward  the  cost.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  requested  to  detail  a  competent  consulting  engi- 
neer, and  Hon.  Charles  B.  Stuart,  who  had  been  the  first  in- 
cumbent of  the  oflSce  of  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  New 
York,  was  so  appointed.  The  liCgislature  provided  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  survey  by  appropriating  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars (chapter  311).  The  canal  board  directed  surveys  to  be  made 
upon  the  Oswego  and  Erie  canals,  but  omitted  the  Champlain 
canal.  This  was  known  as  the  survey  for  "  Gunboat  locks."' 
The  report*  of  the  State  Engineer  to  the  Legislature,  with  esti- 
mates of  cost,  was  submitted  on  February  4,  18G4.  The  estimates 
for  this  latter  survey,  it  will  be  obs(»rved,  were  for  much  larger 
locks  than  required  by  the  estimates  of  1862,  and  though  not  In- 
cluded in  the  resolutions,  it  was  deemed  essential  to  add  the  cost 
of  deei)ening  the  prism  to  eight  feet  of  water,  to  accommodate  the 
draught  of  gunboats  contemplated  to  be  used.  The  estimates 
were  as  follows :   for  the  Erie  canal,  entire  length,  one  tier  new 

'Assembly  Documents,  1862,  No.  190. 

^Assembly  Documents,  1864,  No.  179,  pp.  113-203. 
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stone  locks,  |11,902,888.15 ;  removing  bench  walls,  |1,784,185; 
deepening  one  foot,  |1,789,900;  land  damages,  |425,000;  total, 
Erie  canal,  |15,901,973.15.  By  the  route  via  Syracuse  and 
Oswego,  similar  items  aggregated :  from  the  Hudson  to  Syracuse, 
110,399,198.15;  and  from  Syracuse  to  Oswego,  |2,743,000. 

From  the  canal  auditor's  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1862,  we 
learn  that  the  revenues,  other  than  from  taxation,  were 
14,854,989.67.  The  expenses  of  ordinary  repair  and  maintenance 
were  |773,388.32.  The  total  canal-stock  debt  on  September  30, 
1862,  was  123,981,610.25,  on  which  the  annual  interest  was 
11,381,970.76.  The  sinking  fund  for  redemption  of  this  debt 
amounted  to  |3,532,784.32.  There  were  five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  boats  in  use  on  the  canals,  of  which 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  were  registered  as  new.  The  total  ton- 
nage for  the  year  was  5,598,785,  an  increase  of  1,091,150  tons 
over  1861. 

In  the  ensuing  year,  1863,  the  tolls  fell  off  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  season  about  half  a  million  dollars,  owing  to  the 
breaking  of  the  Mississippi  blockade.  The  total  receipts  were 
15,118,501.35,  and  ordinary  repairs  and  salaries  cost  |770,882.52. 

During  1863  the  policy  of  widening  the  canal  by  removing  the 
objectionable  wall  benches  was  inaugurated,  but  at  the  close  of 
the  year  there  still  remained  to  be  removed  over  eighty-seven 
miles  of  such  benches,  of  which  seventy  were  in  the  eastern,  fif- 
teen in  the  middle,  and  two  and  one-quarter  in  the  western  divi- 
sion. In  addition  to  this,  in  the  western  division  there  still  re- 
mained, to  complete  the  enlargement,  a  large  amount  of  bottom 
excavation,  weak  embankments  to  strengthen,  slope  walls  to. 
build  where  needed  and,  as  equally  necessary,  the  doubling  of 
locks  already  described.  The  De  Ruyter  reservoir  was  practi- 
cally completed  and  its  added  supply  of  water  greatly  benefited 
the  long  summit  level.  The  canal  commissioner  of  the  middle 
division  was  instructed  to  cause  that  portion  of  Nine  Mile  creek 
feeder  from  the  Erie  canal  to  Camillus  to  be  made  navigable  for 
boats  plying  on  the  enlarged  Erie  canal.' 

The  geographical  position  of  our  State  bad,  at  all  times,  drawu 
the  greater  share  both  of  foreign  counnorce  and  of  interior 
exchanges  in  the  United  States.    This  concentration  of  trade  was 

*LatD8  of  186S,  chapter  72. 
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commented  upon  by  Governor  Fenton  in  his  message,  in  which 
he  stated  that  it  had  increased  since  the  war  began,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  closing  of  southern  porta  and  the  stoppage  of 
trade  on  the  Mississippi.  Not  only  had  this  tendency  become 
more  decided,  but  the  volume  of  trade  had  increased,  both  for- 
eign and  domestic,  contrary  to  the  predictions  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Union  and  to  the  surprise  of  its  friends.' 

In  1864  the  work  authorized  by  the  canal  board,  under  the  head 
of  extraordinary  repairs,  was  generally  finished,  including  the 
dam  across  the  Genesee  river.  The  dam  across  the  Mohawk  river 
at  Rexford  Flats,  four  miles  below  Schenectady,  was  not  com- 
pleted. The  benefits  arising  from  the  removal  of  the  wall  benches 
were  becoming  more  apparent,  and  every  year's  experience  in 
operating  the  canals  proved  that  these  benches  should  be  removed 
and  the  capacity  of  the  prism  increased  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  navigation.  During  this  year  the  Legislature  appropriated 
175,000  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  two  stone  side-cut  locks 
in  the  village  of  West  Troy.^  The  supply  of  water  from  the  com- 
pleted De  Ruyter  reservoir  was  found  to  be  insufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  canal  and  the  construction  of  Fish  creek  feeder  was 
advocated.  Locks  built  prior  to  1842  had  been  constructed  upon 
a  bed  of  gravel,  which  had  become  undermined  and  was  trouble- 
some. Later  construction  had  been  upon  a  concrete  foundation. 
During  1804  some  of  these  gravel  foundations  had  been  repaired 
with  concrete,  and  it  was  urged  that  the  old  locks  should  be 
examined  and  repaired  if  necessary.  The  removal  of  earth  and 
rock  from  the  bottom  of  the  canal  in  the  western  division  was 
carried  on  extensively  during  the  winter. 

The  gross  receij^ts  from  canals  for  the  year  1864  were  $4,346,- 
265.52,  and  the  expenses  of  rei)airs  and  maintenance  were  |1,028,- 
909.46.  In(Teas<Ml  prices,  of  course,  increasi^d  the  cost  of  repairs 
and  maintenance,  and  it  was  felt  that  this  must  continue  until 
the  resumption  of  specie  payment.  The  interest-l)earing  canal- 
stock  debt  on  October  1,  1S64,  was  $21,127,810.25,  on  which  the 
interest  i>er  annum  was  $1,200,262.76.  The  sinking-fund  balance 
for  its  payment  was  |4,S41, 130.49.  The  gross  tonnage  on  the 
canals  for  the  year  was  4,852,941.  Thi-ee  hundi-ed  and  ninety-nine 
boats,  old  and  new,  were  I'egistered. 


^Governor's  Annual  Message,  1864. 
''Laws  of  1864,  chapter  354. 
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In  1865  a  change  was  made  in  the  rank  of  engineers  on  canal 
work.  Pursuant  to  chapter  169  of  the  laws  of  1862,  each  of  the 
three  divisions  had  been  in  charge  of  "  one*  engineer  and  an 
assistant  engineer,"  from  September  1,  1862,  to  April  17,  1865. 
At  this  time,  by  virtue  of  chapter  477,  Laws  of  1865,  the  act  of 
1862  was  so  amended  that  these  engineers  should  rank  as  division 
and  resident  engineers,  their  appointment  being  invested  in  the 
canal  board,  and  their  duties  being  prescribed  by  the  Stale 
Engineer  and  Surveyor.  During  the  year  further  progress  was 
made  in  the  removal  of  the  objectionable  benches  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  only  about  fifty  miles  remained,  all  of  which 
was  in  the  eastern  division.  According  to  the  State  Engineer, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  providing  an  additional  supply  of  water 
for  the  Jordan  and  Port  Byron  levels  was  by  this  time  fully 
realized.  The  appropriation  of  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  waters 
of  Owasco  creek  would  enable  navigation  to  be  more  continually 
maintained^ 

At  lock  No.  39,  in  Little  Falls,  a  new  form  of  gate  called  the 
submerged  or  "tumble-gate"  was  tried  with  gratifying  success. 
This  form  of  gate  became  quite  popular  later,  wherever  circum- 
stances would  permit  its  introduction  to  displace  the  ordinary 
swing  or  miter-gate,  the  advantages  being  the  lowered  cost  of 
construction  and  operation  and  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  lock-chamber  without  lengthening  the  walls.  It 
superseded  the  upper  pair  of  gates,  opening  up-stream  by  drop- 
ping flat,  below  the  breast  wall,  the  boats  passing  over  it.  A 
wooden  quoin-post,  with  iron  journals,  fitted  into  sockets  in  the 
walls.  The  post  turned  within  a  hollow  quoin,  laid  horizontally. 
The  gate  was  loaded  with  stones  to  sink  quickly,  and  was  oper- 
ated by  chainsi  and  gearing  at  the  side.  The  hollow  quoin  rested 
upon  an  open  timber  framework  in  place  of  the  usual  miter-sill 
wall.  A  platform  extended  from  the  hollow  quoin  to  the  breast 
wall,  through  which  horizontal  valves  permitted  the  water  to 
drop  through  the  platform  and  pass  to  the  lock-chamber.  It 
was  claimed  that  its  operation  caused  less  commotion  in  filling 
the  lock,  boats  rising  steadily  and  upon  an  even  keel ;  also  that 
one  man,  operating  a  single  set  of  machines,  would  suflSce  for 
either  single  or  double  locks. 
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For  the  fiscal  year  1865  the  canal  revenues  amounted  to  |3,577,- 
465.45,  while  the  expenses  for  ordinary  repairs  and  maintenance 
rose  to  11,927,373.59.  The  canal  debt  was  |19,424,585.49,  upon 
which  the  interest  charges  were  |1, 105,249.28.  The  great  cost 
of  the  breaks  of  1865,  which  necessarily  called  for  large  outlays 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  expenses,  was  chiefly  the  cause  of 
the  immense  increase  for  repairs  and  maintenance.  The  tolls 
received  amounted  to  $3,839,955,  while  the  entire  tonnage 
amounted  to  4,729,654.  The  number  of  boats  registered  during 
the  year  was  two  hundred. 

The  subject  of  a  canal  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  built 
upon  New  York  ground,  waB  at  this  period  receiving  considerable 
attention  from  canal  advocates.  Tlio  initiative  s<H»m8  to  have 
come  from  certain  commercial  conventions  in  the  West — notably 
at  Detroit  in  July,  and  at  Morris,  Illinois,  in  Noveipber,  1865, 
where  it  was  urged  that  cheaper  grain  rates  by  way  of  such  a 
canal  and  the  St.  Lawrence  should  be  secured.  In  Congress  a 
charter  was  sought,  backed  by  legislative  action  in  some  western 
states  toward  this  end,  and  a  bill  had  already  passed  the  House, 
offering  the  loan  of  six  millions  in  six  per  cent  twenty-year  bonds 
to  any  company  incorporated  by  any  State  that  would  under- 
take its  construction.  The  General  Government  was  to  enter 
upon  and  acquire  the  necessary  lands  and  rights  by  the  power 
of  eminent  domain  and  to  transfer  them  to  the  corporation  when 
organized.  The  support  came  from  Massachusetts  and  the  East, 
which  wanted  to  buy  cheap  flour,  and  from  the  West,  which 
wanted  to  sell  dear  wheat,  regardless  of  its  effect  upon  the 
prosi>erity  of  our  own  State,  which  had  already  expended  vast 
sums  upon  its  canal  system,  largely  for  the  benefit  of  its  neigh- 
bors, and  whose  recent  request  to  Congress  for  aid  in  further 
improvements  had  been  refused.  It  was  then  deemed  impossible 
to  enlarge  our  own  system  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
posed ship  canal  around  Niagara  falls,  which  provided  for  ninety 
feet  bottom  and  one  hundred  and  five  feet  surface  width,  twelve 
feet  of  water,  and  locks  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  by  forty- 
five  feet.  Even  if  our  canals  were  enlarged,  the  largest  vessels 
could  not  then  pass  the  Hudson,  and  would,  therefore,  seek  a 
foreign  channel  through  the  St.  Lawrence  river.     In  reply'  to 

^Assembly  Documents,  1866,  No.  172. 
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Afisembly  resolutions  of  inquiry  on  March  12  and  26,  1866,  the 
canal  board  and  the  auditor  denounced  the  proposed  project  in 
vigorous  terms,  as  being  more  or  less  destructive  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  canal  system  of  the  State  and  the  commerce  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  It  was  at  the  same  time  urged  that  the  immediate 
enlargement  of  the  Erie  and  Oswego  canal  locks  would  abun- 
dantly provide  for  any  probable  traffic. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  add  that  the  Niagara  ship  canal  hRa 
never  been  built.  The  project  originated  under  cover  of  its 
necessity  as  a  measure  for  national  defence.  In  1863  President 
Lincoln  had  appointed  Charles  B.  Stuart,  C.  E.,  to  make  report 
and  estimates  for  a  gunboat  canal  of  twelve  feet  depth,  and  this 
report  was  published  as  H.  doc.  51,  38th  Cong.  1st  sess.  1864.  No 
action  was  taken  until  1867,  when  surveys  were  made  for  the 
United  States  by  James  S.  Lawrence,  C.  E.,  and  Stephen  S.  Good- 
ing, C.  E.  Six  different  lines  were  surveyed ;  three  from  Lewis- 
ton  on  the  Niagara  river,  and  three  from  Lake  Ontario;  ail 
being  for  a  depth  of  fourteen  feet.  These  were  published,  with 
maps  and  profiles,  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S. 
A.,  pages  217  to  287,  1868,  and  again  as  part  of  H.  rp.  1,430,  5l8t 
Cong.  Ist  sess.  1890. 

For  the  year  1866  the  total  canal  tonnage  was  5,775,220.  The 
canal  revenues  were  f4,309,74G.12,  while  the  expenditures  were 
11,434,989.73.  The  debt  was  reduced  to  |1 8,1 66,600,  upon  which 
the  annual  interest  charge  was  |1,035,330.  The  sinking-fund  bal- , 
ances,  applicable  to  the  payment  of  the  debt,  were  |2,563,623.23. 
The  season  of  navigation  was  from  May  1  to  December  12,  or 
two  hundred  and  twenty-six  days.  At  the  close  of  the  season 
there  still  remained  sixty-nine  miles  of  wall  l>enches  in  the  east- 
ern division,  producing  a  congestion  of  traffic  at  the  locality 
needing  the  most  space  of  any,  especially  near  the  close  of  the 
season.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  discrepancy  in  the  remaining 
mileage  of  wall  benches  is  here  apparent.  Similar  inconsistencies 
will  be  noticed  in  the  accounts  of  subsequent  years,  which  are 
taken  from  the  contemporaneous  reports. 

The  magnitude  which  the  question  of  transporting  freight 
through  the  state  had  assumed  was  Ihe  subject  of  earnest  discus- 
sion by  the  Governor  in  his  message  covering  this  period,  and  in- 
deed by  the  State  Engineer  and  other  canal  officials.    The  impera- 
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tive  demands,  by  outside  interests,  to  the  General  Government  for 
better  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  their  products  to  the 
seaboard,  and  the  arguments,  which  the  friends  of  the  canal  had 
hastened  to  interpose  in  their  def(?nse,  seem  to  have  created  the 
official  impression  that  the  canals  of  the  state  had  but  narrowly 
escaped  being  placed  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  corporations,  as 
competitors,  by  the  contemplated  construction  of  the  ship  canals. 
The  immediate  improvement  of  traffic  facilities  upon  the  Erie 
canal  was,  therefore,  urged  by  the  authorities,  with  the  added 
imi)etus  of  the  argument  that  it  had  become  a  measure  of  self- 
protection.  It  was  considered  that  the  canals,  as  then  con- 
structed, were  adequate  to  carry  a  traffic  of  four  million  tons 
each  way  during  an  av(»rage  season,  while  so  far  no  demand  had 
at  any  time  been  made  upon  them  for  more  than  three-fourths 
of  this  amount.  liy  the  enlargement  of  one  tier  of  locks  to  a 
chamber-length  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  by  a  width  of 
twenty-five  feet  at  the  lower  water-surface,  boats  of  six-foot 
draught  could  be  passed,  carrying  cargoes  of  five  hundred  tons. 
With  an  equal  distribution  of  traflic  throughout  the  season,  the 
capacity  would  be  increased  to  at  least  five  million  tons  each 
way,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  reduced  from  tw^o  and  six- 
teen hundredths  to  one  and  forty-four  hundredths  mills  per  ton- 
mile — ^based  upon  horse-power  being  used.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
State  Engineer,  the  probable  substitution  of  steam-power  would 
doubtless  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  nearly  fifty  per  cent. 
The  surveys  and  estimates  of  1S(>.V4,  which  were  considered 
reliable,  were  used  as  a  basis  for  these  deductions,  and  by  certain 
modifications  in  lock  ma.sonry  and  construction,  in  the  interest 
of  economy,  the  total  cstiniato  for  enlarging  the  locks  was  placed 
at  about  ten  million  dollars.  This  did  not  include  the  item  of 
deepening  the  prism  one  foot,  which,  in  view  of  its  existing 
limited  width,  was  considered  as  of  at  least  doubtful  utility. 
Neither  was  the  sum  of  fljl)4,110,  the  amount  necessary  to 
remove  the  old  wall  l)euches, — a  measure  nnpiisite  to  improve  the 
working  caj)acity  of  the  canals  even  without  lock  enlargement — 
included  in  this  estimate. 

In  order  to  properly  aj)preciate  the  sequence  of  important 
events  which  followed  during  the  next  decade,  it  is  necessary 
to  turn  our  attention  to  another  phase  of  the  situation  and  to 
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briefly  outline  certain  matters  which  not  only  bore  upon,  but 
controlled  those  events.  At  no  subsequent  period  within  the  forty 
years  that  have  since  elapsed  have  conditions  then  existing  been 
repeated,  nor  probably  ever  will  be.  The  close  of  the  Civil  war, 
in  1865,  brought  to  the  people  of  the  Empire  State,  in  common 
with  all  the  North,  renewed  peace  and  prosperity.  The  channels 
of  trade  opened  with  vigor  and  commerce  sprang  into  life. 
Local  industries  and  factories  soon  employed  thousands.  The 
shop,  farm  and  store  were  thriving  as  in  the  past.  ^People 
invested  money  in  all  kinds  of  business  enterprises.  The  new 
industrial  life  demanded  increased  facilities  for  transportation. 
The  State  was  entering  upon  an  era  of  prosperity,  unknown  in 
the  past  and  scarcely  dreamed  for  the  future.  Wages  were  high, 
work  was  plentiful  and  money  was  expended  liberally  on  improve- 
ments, both  public  and  private,  and,  as  a  logical  sequence,  not 
always  with  the  careful  supervision  which  should  have  been 
given.  With  the  alternating  changes  of  both  State  and  muni- 
cipal control  in  New  York,  political  tension  ran  high.  Under 
these  favorable  circumstances  it  was  not  strange  that  numerous 
contractors  and  oflBcials  should  have  embraced  the  opportunity 
and  overstepped  the  bounds  of  integrity.® 

These  conditions  were  neither  a  matter  of  administrations 
nor  of  party,  but  rather  of  private  greed  and  cupidity.  It  was 
becoming  a  matter  of  general  though  unsubstantiated  belief 
that  money  was  being  improperly  used,  and  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  of  1867  was  early  drawn  to  the  existing  condition.  In 
March  of  that  year,  by  concurrent  resolution/®  a  joint  committee, 
composed  of  Senators  Stanford,  Gibson  and  11.  C.  Murphy,  and 
Assemblymen  Bristol,  H.  Smith,  Gridley,  Millspaugh  and  W.  S. 
Clark,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  management  of  any  of 
the  canals  of  the  State  and  of  any  department  thereof,  to  investi- 
gate the  conduct  of  any  person  then  or  theretofore  officially  con- 
nected with  the  canals,  and  also  of  the  contracting  board,  to 
inquire  into  the  awards  made  for  canal  damages  and  canal  breaks, 
and  also  to  investigate  the  nonperformance  of  contracts.  The 
resolution  was  offered  in  the  Senate  on  January  30.  The  public 
press,  without  regard  to  party  affiliations,  editorially  upheld  the 

'Anderson  and  Flick's  History  of  New  York  State,  p.  246. 
^Sesaion  Laws,  1867,  p.  2495. 
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neceBflity  of  an  investigation.  On  January  27  the  Alh<my  Argua 
editorially  said  that  tlie  superintendent  and  contract  systems 
had  after  trial  both  proved  failures;  that  boatmen  claimed  that 
their  rights  were  not  protected.  Charges  of  favoritism  in  letting 
contracts  were  made  and  the  canal  "  ring ''  was  denounced.  It 
was  alleged  that  matters  growing  out  of  the  recent  war  had 
absorbed  public  attention^  with  this  result. 

On  January  31  the  Albany  Evening  Journal  editorially  said 
that  immense,  long-continued  and  wide-reaching  frauds  were  mat- 
ters of  general  report  and  belief.  It  advocated  taking  the  canals 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  responsible  for  the  frauds,  saying  that 
everyone  was  aware  of  the  condition  of  things,  though  no  one  had, 
so  far,  been  able  to  trace  the  matter  to  its  source. 

The  report**  of  the  investigating  committee  bears  the  date  of 
January  22, 1868.    It  stated  that  from  the  testimony  taken  it  was 
shown  that  gross  frauds  had  been  for  a  long  time  perpetrate«l 
by  various  individuals  and  combinations  of  men  against  the  State, 
in  the  management  of  the  canals;  that  the  abuses  thus  practiced 
involved  those  engaged  in  permanent  construction  work  and  in 
superintendence  and  repairs,  as  well  as  the  trusted  functionaries 
of  the  State.    In  regard  to  the  contracting  system,  it  was  learned 
that  at  the  opening  of  proposals  for  repair  contracts  on  Decem- 
ber 28,  1866,  the  various  contractors  had  held  an  organized  meet- 
ing at  Stanwix  Hall,  Albany,  at  which  the  rights  to  make  exclu- 
sive bids  were  put  up  and  auctioned  off  among  themselves,  the 
amount   thus   realized   being   divided   among   themselves,    and 
the  successful  bidder  recouping  himself  by  adding  the  amount, 
or  more,  to  his  bid,  the  other  proposals  being  "dummy"  bids, 
which  were  rejected  for  technical  informalities.    The  contracting 
board  was  found  to  be  guilty  of  corrupt  collusion  with  the  con- 
tractors, at  least  one  of  their  number  having  had  knowledge 
of  the  Stanwix  Hall  combination,  when  the  contracts  were  made. 
The  committee  found  that  the  loss  of  money  to  the  State  by 
frauds  practiced  within  the  preceding  ten  years  amounted  to 
several  million  dollars.    Numerous  relief  bills  had  been  skillfully 
engineered  through  the  Ijegislature,  by  which  the  canal  board  was 
authorized  to  render  excessive  awards,  and,  in  general,  the  com- 
mittee roundly  denounced  the  repair  contract  system. 

^^Assemhly  Documents,  1868,  No.  32. 
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In  1867  there  was  held  a  constitutional  convention,  which  met 
on  June  4.  This  is  the  only  Convention  which  has  ever  been  held 
under  the  twenty-year  rule  established  by  the  Constitution  of 
1846.  At  its  session  the  convention  considered  fully  the  subject 
of  canals.  Of  its  work  in  this  respect  Judge  Lincoln's  recent  book 
has  this  to  say :  '^  It  had  long  been  apparent  that  reform  was 
needed  in  canal  administration.  The  system  of  administration 
had  grown  up  from  small  beginnings,  and  from  the  outset  extra- 
ordinary powers  had  been  conferred  on  the  canal  commissioners/' 
Speaking  of  Governor  Seward's  message,  he  says  that  as  far  back 
as  1839  the  Governor  had  objected  "  to  the  powers  exercised  by 
the  commis&doners.  •  .  .  Experience  had  justified  Governor 
Seward's  criticisms,  .  •  .  and  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
experienced  statesmen  that  a  remedy  was  needed  had  become  so 
strong  in  1867  that  a  change  of  canal  administration  was 
expected  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  there  was  little  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  Convention  on  this  subject,  except  as  to  the  method, 
by  which  this  change  should  be  effected  and  the  kind  of  adminis- 
tration to  be  substituted."" 

The  work  of  the  Convention,  except  that  relating  to  the  recon- 
struction of  the  judiciary  system,  which  was  its  crowning  feat- 
ure, was  swept  away  by  the  failure  of  the  people  to  ratify  the 
proposed  Constitution,  when  it  was  referred  to  them  at  the 
November  election  in  1869.  Judge  Lincoln  considers  that  this 
action  was  largely  instrumental  in  causing  the  formation  of  the 
legislative  Constitutional  Commission  of  1872,  which  will  be 
referred  to  later.  A  brief  synopsis  of  the  changes  that  the  Con- 
vention proposed  in  relation  to  canal  administration  may  clarify 
our  viewl  of  the  situation  at  that  time,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  how 
radical  were  the  measures,  which  were  deemed  necessary  by  the 
delegates.  The  Constitution  proposed  to  abolish  the  canal  board, 
the  contracting  board  and  the  offices  of  canal  commissioner,  canal 
appraiser  and  in  effect  also  that  of  State  Engineer,  no  provision 
being  made  for  his  election  among  the  State  officers;  to  vest  all 
canal  administration,  except  financial,  in  a  superintendent  of 
public  works;  to  make  the  comptroller,  treasurer  and  attorney- 
general  the  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund,  and  to  create  a 
court  of  claims  and  a  solicitor  of  claims.    Provision  was  also 
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made  for  paying  the  eanal  debt  and  for  not  rejecting  any  bid  for 
iuforniality  until  the  bidder  had  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
correct  his  error.  The  Convention  considered  the  subject  of 
caual  enhirgenient,  but  without  approval.  The  purpose  of  the 
delegates  seems  to  have  be(»n  an  endeavor  to  concentrate  author- 
ity and  responsibility  in  canal  umnagement.  The  rejection  of 
the  Constitution  may  indicate  that  the  i)eople  were  not  in  accord 
with  so  sweeping  a  change,  and  that  their  position  toward  canal 
affaire  intluenced  the  final  result.  However,  several  of  the  recom- 
mendations, but  in  a  modified  form,  were  later  made  a  part  of 
the  Constitution  by  independent  amendments. 

Much  complaint  was  made  in  1867  concerning  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  water.  The  I)e  Ruyter  reservoir  had  proved  entirely 
inadequate  to  supi)ly  the  needs  of  the  long  level  during  dry 
seasons  or  during  the  plethora  of  traffic  in  the  fall  months  or  in 
consequence  of  breaks.  Oneida  and  Cowassalon  creeks  were  con- 
sidered available  for  reservoirs,  and  Fish  and  Oriskany  creeks 
could  be  utilized  as  feeders  at  moderate  cost.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  plan  of  pumping  water  from  Oneida  lake  into  the  canals 
be  also  examined.  The  commissioner  of  the  middle  division  made 
a  special  report  concerning  the  scarcity  of  water.  Insufficient 
water  at  Syracuse  in  the  long  level  delayed  lockages  and  impeded 
navigation;  at  no  time  was  there  water  enough  to  permit  lock- 
ages to  the  full  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  boats  per 
day.  The  Jordan  level  could  be  relieved  from  Oswasco  lake. 
On  the  western  division  the  supply  from  Lake  Erie  was  not 
enough  at  times. 

Three  plans  were  proposed  to  obviate  the  delays  in  lockages 
at  the  Port  Byron  and  Syracuse  locks — ^those  having  an  upward 
lift  to  the  east — as  follows:  first,  to  restrict  the  model  and 
tonnage  of  boats,  as  the  trouble  was  mostly  with  the  heavy,  blunt- 
nosed,  western  grain  boats,  built  to  the  full  lock  capacity  and 
being  unable,  except  slowly,  to  get  the  water  behind  them  in  the 
restricted  lock-chamber;  second,  the  use  of  local  steam-power  to 
aid  in  hauling  them  through ;  and  third,  the  addition  of  another 
lock  at  each  of  these  troublesome  points. 

Tests  were  made  during  the  year  1867  at  lock  No.  30 — a  double 
lock  of  ten  and  a  half  feet  lift — to  determine  the  time  required 
for  lockage.     In  the  trial  194  boats  were  locked;  the  shortest 
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time  was  three  minutes;  the  longest  11.5  minutes;  the  average 
time  was  5.12  minutes.  With  double  locks,  both  in  action,  this 
would  pass  562  boats  in  twentj-four  hours.  Increasing  the  aver- 
age time  to  ten  minutes  would  mean  288  boats  per  day.  As  the 
tonnage  of  down  boats  was  from  210  to  240  tons,  and  of  up  boats 
from  50  to  100  tons,  the  average  would  be  150  tons,  which  would 
give  43,200  tons  per  day,  and  9,072,000  tons  for  a  season  of  210 
days.^* 

The  dilapidated  condition  of  the  lateral  canals  (except  the 
Black  River  canal)  was  becoming  a  subject  of  serious  alarm. 
As  all  were  exempted  from  sale  or  lease  by  constitutional  pro- 
hibition, the  State  was  under  obligations  to  preserve  their  use- 
fulness, yet  none  of  them  were  in  good  navigable  condition,  and 
all  were  interrupted  by  structural  decay,  lack  of  water,  land- 
slides and  other  troubles,  resulting  from  the  want  of  systematic 
and  needed  repairs. 

State  Engineer  Goodsell,  reviewing  the  situation  in  1867, 
strongly  advocated  the  necessity  of  a  revision  of  the  existing 
system  of  construction  and  supervision.  Conflicting  statutes  led 
to  interferences  with  the  commissioner's  department.  The  repairs 
and  maintenance  of  the  canals  should,  in  his  opinion,  be  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Engineer's  department,  which  should 
originate  plans  and  detailed  bills,  supervise  construction  and 
make  final  estimates  for  payment  by  the  commissioner.  Neces- 
sary funds  for  defraying  travel  and  expense  should,  of  course,  be 
allowed.  An  exclusive  canal  system  of  free  telegraph  lines  was 
also  recommended  between  collectors'  oflSces  in  order  to  secure 
prompt  knowledge  of  conditions  and  prepare  to  meet  them. 

The  season  of  navigation  in  1867  opened  on  May  6  and  closed 
December  20,  a  period  of  two  hundix^d  and  twenty-nine  days. 
There  were  registered  five  hundred  and  twenty  boats  during  the 
season,  as  against  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  during  the  year 
1866.  The  total  tonnage  carried  by  canal  was  5,688,325,  valued 
at  1278,956,712.  The  canal  revenues  were  |54,050,357.79  and  the 
expenses  of  repair  and  maintenance  were  $1,220,192.65.  The 
canal  debt  was  reduced  to  |1 5,722,900,  bearing  $910,645  interest 
annually,  from  which  might  be  deducted  sinking-fund  balances 

'^Aasemhly  Documenta,  1870,  No.  4,  p.  119. 
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amounting  to  |3,214,940.10.  During  the  year  there  had  also  been 
a  pedemx)tion  and  purchases  of  unmatured  stock  to  the  extent 
of  12,497,000. 

In  1868  navigation  on  the  canals  opened  May  4  and  closed 
December  7,  an  average  period  of  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
days.  The  tons  of  total  movement  during  the  year  were  6,442,225, 
valued  at  |305,301,020.  The  receipts  were  f4,477,546.17.  Ordi- 
nary repairs  and  collections  were  ^1,184,245.04.  The  canal  debt 
was  114,249,800,  including  the  balance  of  the  debt  of  1846,  which 
was  paid  later  in  the  year.  Against  this  debt  there  were  sinking- 
fund  balances  amounting  to  f4,017,232.43.  The  revenues  had 
increased  by  nearly  half  a  million.  The  balance  of  the  canal  debt 
of  1846,  which  amounted  to  $2,240,860  on  the  thirtieth  of  Septem- 
ber, was  paid  during  the  year.  Governor  Hoffman  said  in  his 
annual  message  to  the  Legislature  of  1869 :  "It  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  congratulate  the  Legislature  and  the  people  of  the 
State  upon  the  fact  that  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  canals  for 
the  past  fiscal  year  have  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  balance  of  the 
canal  debt  of  1846,  satisfy  the  other  requirements  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  contribute  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  'to  defray 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government.'  "^*  The  extinguish- 
ment of  this  debt  liberated  the  canal  revenues  from  the  necessity 
of  an  annual  appropriation  of  f  1,700,000  and  enabled  the  Legisla- 
ture to  make  immediate  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  the 
general  fund  debts  and  deficiency  loans. 

During  the  year  a  new  method  of  steam  propulsion  was  tested 
and  its  results  were  favorably  commented  upon  by  the  depart- 
ment. Unlike  the  methods  by  towing  propellers,  screw  and  side- 
wheel  paddle  propellers  and  endless  chains,  which  had  already 
been  tried,  this  plan  provided  for  applying  the  power  directly 
from  the  engine  to  an  adjustable  wheel  under  the  center  of  the 
boat,  which  rolled  along  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  propelling  the 
boat  by  its  weight  and  friction,  upon  the  same  principle  as  a 
locomotive  driving-wheel.  In  case  of  very  deep  water  a  screw 
propeller  was  used.  No  unusual  swell  was  created  and  it  was 
claimed  that  twice  the  speed  of  horses  could  be  obtained  with 
less  expense. 

^Senate  Documents,  1860,  No.  2,  p.  14. 
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Also^  a  remedy  was  sought  for  the  delay  and  expense  of  weigh- 
ing cargoes,  the  Legislature  of  1866  having  made  a  small  appro- 
priation for.  the  purpose.  Amsden's  hydrostatic  scale,  which 
had  been  under  notice  for  many  years,  or  since  1841,  received 
a  favorable  report  from  the  committee  in  charge  and  the  canal 
board  authorized  its  limited  employment.  By  its  use,  the 
weights  of  the  boat,  both  light  and  with  its  cargo,  were  ascer- 
tained by  the  amount  of  water  displaced,  as  registered  on  a 
graduated  tube  placed  amidships.  The  Engineer's  department, 
however,  was  opposed  to  its  extended  use,  mainly  for  the  reason 
that  increased  opportunity  for  fraud  was  presented  by  reason  of 
its  not  being  under  the  control  of  sworn  oflScials  of  the  State. 

The  final  maps  and  surveys  of  the  enlarged  Erie  canal — ^known 
as  the  "blue  line"  maps, — showing  correct  position  of  canal 
lands  and  true  location  of  enlarged  canal,  were  about  completed 
during  the  year.  These  surveys  had  been  in  progress  for  several 
years,  having  been  made  as  the  engineers  had  opportunity  after 
any  portion  was  finished,  even  before  the  so-called  completion 
in  1862. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1868,  the  State  Engineer  again  urged 
the  removal  of  the  old  "bench  walls" — preferably  termed 
benches — ^upon  the  Erie  canal,  and  also  the  immediate  construc- 
tion of  the  Fish  creek  feeder  to  supply  additional  water  to  the 
long  summit  level.  These  improvements  had  been  repeatedly 
urged  for  more  than  eight  years.  His  report  showed  that  eighty 
miles  of  these  benches  still  existed  (which,  incidentally,  was 
several  miles  more  than  had  been  previously  reported)  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  their  removal  was  given  as  two  thousand  dol- 
lars per  mile,  or  |160,000.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  Fish  creek 
feeder,  including  land  damages, — based  upon  a  length  of  eleven 
miles,  and  a  section  fifteen  feet  wide  on  bottom,  thirty-one  feet 
at  surface,  with  four  feet  depth  of  water,  capable  of  delivering 
seventy-five  hundred  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  at  the  canal 
near  Rome, — ^was  1335,000.  The  doubling  of  the  remainder 
of  the  locks  on  the  western  division  was  also  urged.  The  most 
serious  objection  to  a  single  lock  was  deemed  to  be  its  liability 
to  accident,  in  which  case  the  whole  traffic  of  the  canals  was 
interrupted  until  it  could  be  repaired.    The  cost  of  this  doubling 
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was  estimated  at  |425,000.  Now  that  more  of  the  canal  revenues 
were  to  be  made  available  by  their  release  from  certain  constitn- 
tional  obligations  by  the  extinguishment  of  the  debt  of  1846, 
these  much-needed  improvements  were  most  strongly  urged." 
This  report  again  roundly  condemned  the, contract  repair  system. 
The  project  of  lock  enlargement  seems  to  have  remained  quies- 
cent for  the  time  being. 

The  Legislature  of  1869  seemed  inclined  to  authoriase  more 
extensive  improvements  than  had  been  undertaken  since  1862. 
In  reply  to  a  resolution  of  inquiry,  the  canal  board  submitted 
to  the  Assembly,  on  February  3,  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  Erie,  Oswego  and  Champlain  canals  upon  the  plan 
of  the  recent  enlargoniont, — doubling  the  locks  and  removing 
"  bench  walls."  The  Erie  wiis  estimated  by  the  engineers  to 
cost  ?2,4 18,620  to  complete,  and  the  three  named,  |2,910,220. 
The  work  would  require  three  years.*"  The  Legislature  was  also 
importuned  by  various  commercial  bodies  to  take  some  action 
looking  toward  the  further  improvement  of  the  canals.  The 
Assembly  committee  on  canals,  on  April  23,  reported  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  authorizing  the  canal  fund  commis- 
sioners to  borrow  ten  million  dollars  to  improve  the  canals  and 
asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  expert  commission  to 
examine  into  their  condition  and  to  report  the  most  feasible  and 
economical  plan  for  their  improvement.*^  Although  the  Legis- 
lature failed  to  sanction  this  amendment,  it  made  large  provi- 
sion for  numerous  improvements.  By  chapter  877,  a  three- 
fourths-mill  tax  was  laid  for  the  purpose  of  extraordinary  re- 
pairs and  new  work  on  the  canals,  including  the  removal  of  wall 
benches,  strengthening  of  banks,  building  of  slope  and  vertical 
walls  and  doubling  of  locks  on  the  western  division.  The  con- 
struction of  Fish  creek  feeder  was  also  authorized  by  this  law, 
which  appropriated  JfflOO,000  therefor.  Its  necessity  and  avail- 
ability as  the  means  of  an  additional  supply  of  water  for  the 
eastern  end  of  the  long  level  was  conceded  by  all  who  were  con- 
versant with  the  situation.  The  estimated  cost  was  then  placed 
at  $693,250.     It  was  planned  for  a  length  of  thirteen  and  three 

^* Assembly  Docutnents,  ISOO,  No.  11,  pp.  20  23. 
^^Asscmbly  Documents,  1809,  No.  TO. 
"Assembly  Documents,  1869,  No.  193. 
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tenths  miles  from  the  west  branch  of  Fish  creek  at  McConnells- 
ville  to  a  point  on  the  canal  three  miles  west  of  Rome.  It  was 
to  be  sixteen  feet  wide  on  bottom,  four  feet  in  depth,  slopes  two 
to  one,  surface  thirty-two  feet,  with  a  descent  of  six  inches  to 
the  mile  and  to  deliver  about  eight  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  minute.  However,  this  feeder  was  never  conetructed.  After 
considering  the  project  more  carefully  for  several  years,  it  was 
finally  discarded,  chiefly  lest  the  diversion  of  water  should  involve 
the  State  in  extended  suits  for  damages. 

In  response  to  the  demands  of  those  who  urged  that  cheaper 
tolls  meant  increased  business  for  the  canals,  concurrent  reso- 
lutions were  also  adopted,  reducing  by  about  fifty  per  cent  the 
tolls  on  iron  castings  and  a  score  of  heavy  commodities.  The 
experiment  was  later  admitted  to  be  a  failure.  The  freights 
billed  through  to  Chicago  and  the  West  by  way  of  the  lakes 
were  placed  on  board  lake  steamers,  which  were  either  owned 
or  subsidized  by  the  railroads,  and  the  lake  rates  were  promptly 
raised  from  two  to  four  dollars  per  ton,  thus  nullifying  the 
effect  of  the  change  in  tolls. 

The  canal  opened  for  navigation  on  May  6,  1869,  and  closed 
December  10,  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  eighteen  days.  •  The 
canal  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  were  f 4,161 ,280.10,  while  the 
expenses  were  |1,278,507.52.  The  net  receipts  were  applied  in 
two  parts,  thus:  to  the  sinking  fund  under  section  two  of  the 
Constitution,  |1,500,000;  and  the  remainder,  |1,382,772.58,  to 
the  sinking  'fund  under  section  three.  The  canal  debt  was 
112,564,780,  and  if  the  various  sinking-fund  balances  were  ap- 
plied, the  net  debt  would  be  reduced  to  ?0,351jr)8.65,  a  net  re- 
duction for  the  year  of  |880,968.92.  There  were  then  in  service 
6,870  boats,  as  stated  by  the  auditor.  The  canals  were  over- 
stocked with  boats.  If  all  were  employed,  their  tonnage  would 
exceed  the  capacity  of  the  canals  by  three  million  tons.  This 
condition  made  the  business  of  the  carriers  unremunerative. 
According  to  the  auditor,  the  business  of  the  year  exhibited  a 
falling  off  of  t410,528..55,  attributable  mainly  to  a  late  opening 
of  navigation,  a  short  corn  crop,  a  short  supply  of  coal,  unre- 
munerative markets  for  wheat  and  flour  and  a  reduction  of  tolls. 
The  tons  of  total  movement  were  5,859,080,  of  the  value  of 
1249,281,284. 
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In  their  subsequent  annual  reports  covering  the  period  of 
1869,  both  the  Governor  and  the  auditor  recommended  further 
reduction  of  tolls;  the  State  Engineer's  department  advocated 
the  use  of  steam-dredges  for  the  purpose  of  bottoming  out  the 
prism.  The  contract  repair  system  was  largely  blamed  for  the 
accumulated  deposits  of  mud  and  silt  in  the  bottom.  The 
general  change  from  wood  to  iron  bridges,  which  had  of  late 
become  the  policy  of  the  canal  authorities,  was  considered  as  an 
important  factor  in  the  aggregate  of  expenditures. 

By  this  time  the  flood  of  objections  to  the  contract  system 
of  repairs  had  reached  its  culminating  point.  By  the  terms  of 
chapter  55,  Laws  of  1870,  the  contracting  board  and  the  system 
of  canal  repairs  by  contract  were  abolished,  except  that  outstand- 
ing contracts  were  not  invalidated.  Contractors  might,  at  their 
option,  surrender  their  existing  contracts,  which  the  canal  board 
must  cancel,  or  the  board  itself  might,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  commissioners,  annul  any  existing  contract.  The  canal 
board  was  to  settle  with  contractors  so  surrendering,  also  to 
determine  the  future  method  or  system  of  repairing  the  canals, 
appoint  canal  patrolmen  and  make  rules  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  By  its  terras,  the  canal  commissioners  were 
specifically  exempted  from  its  operations  and  were  left  with  their 
full  power  and  control  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

By  legislative  enactments,  various  methods  of  steam  propul- 
sion were  authorized  during  the  year  (1870).  Chapter  576 
granted  to  Addison  M.  Farwell  and  associates  the  exclusive  right 
to  introduce  and  operate,  for  towing  purposes,  a  system  of 
chains  or  cables,  laid  upon  the  bottom  of  the  canal.  This  was 
known  as  the  Eurojiean  or  Belgian  system,  and  had  been  success- 
fully oi)erated  on  various  foreign  canals.  But  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  the  commissioners  asserted  that  no  action  seemed  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  beneficiaries  of  these  concessions.  Chapter 
655  authorized  Norman  W.  Kingsley  and  Charles  H.  Gardner 
to  construct  and  operate,  under  their  patents,  a  system  of  chains, 
cables  or  rails  suspended  over  the  canal.  Another  form  of.  de- 
tached boat-scale  (Reinrs),  for  ascertaining  the  weight  of  boats, 
was  authorized  by  chai)ter  656.  All  of  these  improvements  were 
to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  canal  board.     Some  experi- 
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ments  in  steam  propulsion,  however,  were  made  by  private 
enterprise  during  the  year,  the  canal-boat  Geo.  S.  Barnard, 
capacity  two  hundred  tons,  propelled  by  steam,  making  an  ex- 
perimental trip  up  the  Hudson  river  and  through  the  Erie  canal 
to  Schenectady  and  return.  The  results  of  this  trial  proved  that 
steam  could  be  applied  to  ordinary  canal-boats  to  propel  them 
three  miles  an  hour,  or  twice  the  speed  of  the  loaded  boats  pro- 
pelled by  horses,  without  any  injurious  action  on  the  canal  banks. 
The  State  Engineer  thought  that  the  direct  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  practicability  and  economy  of  navigating  the  canals 
by  steam-power  could  be  more  speedily  and  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained  by  placing  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  canal  board. 
In  his  annual  report  for  1870,  he  reiterated  his  recommenda- 
tion of  the  previous  year,  in  asking  that  an  appropriation  of  not 
less  than  |20,000  be  made  and  that  authority  be  given  the  canal 
board  to  have  such  experiments  and  examinations  made  as  would 
determine  the  best  methods  of  applying  steam  to  canal  naviga- 
tion. Heretofore  the  experiments  had  been  entirely  at  the 
risk  and  expense  of  the  inventors,  most  of  whom  had  not  been 
fully  acquainted  with  the  principles  involved  in  the  navigation 
of  contracted  or  artificial  channels.  As  will  be  noted  a  little 
later,  this  request  brought  a  response  from  the  next  Legislature, 
which  offered  a  prize  that  finally  resulted  in  the  introduction 
of  successful  steam  propulsion  on  the  canals. 

Chapter  767  authorized  the  deepening  and  improving  of  the 
canal  at  Black  Rock  harbor,  Buffalo,  to  the  extent  of  |80,000. 
The  surface  width  from  Buffalo  to  the  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls 
railroad  bridge  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet;  thence  to  below 
Ferry  street  there  was  only  a  restricted  channel  of  seventy  feet, 
with  a  broad  channel  between  that  and  the  Niagara  river  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  harbor,  where  several  large  mills  were  located, 
using  water  from  the  harbor.  Without  great  care  water  was 
liable  to  be  used  also  directly  from  the  canal.  Moreover,  most  of 
the  water  required  to  maintain  the  canal  from  Buffalo  east  to 
Montezuma,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  passed  through 
this  seventy-foot  channel,  thus  creating  a  strong  current,  which 
the  loaded,  west-bound  boats  could  stem  with  difficulty.  It 
was  proposed  to  set  back  the  dividing  bank,  giving  a  channel 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  at  an  expense  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Tumble-gates,  invented  by  George  Heath,  were  put  into  locks 
Nos.  44  and  45,  and  Mr.  Heath  was  also  authorized  to  expend 
(4,000  in  experiments  for  utilizing  the  feed-water,  paissed  through 
the  culvert  between  the  locks,  by  appliances  for  operating  the 
lower  gates  and  for  aiding  boats  to  draw  in  and  out  in  shorter 
time.  The  experiment  was  made  at  lock  No.  37,  at  Little  Palls. 
Speaking  of  the  tumble-gates,  the  State  Engineer  said  that,  as 
the  capacity  of  a  canal  was  measured  by  its  facilities  for  lock- 
age and  as  the  new  gates,  after  having  been  tested  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  had  proved  so  successful,  their  general  intro- 
duction, at  least  upon  the  Erie  canal,  was  desirable.  The  de- 
tails of  their  construction  have  been  referred  to  already.  These 
experiments  marked  the  beginning  of  the  machinery  that  was 
later  installed  and  has  been  used  so  successfully  ever  since.  The 
power  utilized  had  formerly  gone  to  waste. 

Navigation  opened  May  10,  1870,  and  closed  December  8,  re- 
maining open  two  hundred  and  thirteen  days.  The  tons  of  total 
movement  on  the  canals  for  the  season  were  6,173,769,  of  the 
value  of  1231,836,176.  The  revenues  were  |3,107,138.90  and  the 
expenses  were  given  as  |1,945,635.92.  The  outstanding  canal 
debt,  on  September  30,  was  |12,564,780  and  the  sinking-fund 
balances  to  meet  it  were  |2,149,884.61.  The  canal  auditor  called 
attention  to  the  recent  prevailing  practice  of  providing  for  all 
extraordinary  expenditures  in  a  single  bill,  instead  of  separate 
local  bills,  as  had  been  the  custom  previously.  The  insertion  of 
items  of  appropriation  for  local  purposes  secured  the  mutual 
support  of  interested  legislators  and  facilitated  its  passage. 
During  that  year,  such  appropriations  for  improvements,  new 
work  and  extraordinary  repairs  had  amounted  to  |4,168,151.21, 
a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  entire  cost  of  the  original  Erie  canal. 

In  his  message  covering  this  period,  the  Governor  said  that 
there  had  been  a  falling  off  of  revenue  since  the  preceding 
season,  which,  however,  was  not  serious.  It  was  not  all  due  to 
low  tolls.  The  competitive  freights  were  also  low.  New  York 
produced  6,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  consumed  21,000,000 
bushels,  besides  corn,  oats,  rye  and  barley.    A  part  of  the  policy 
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of  1870  had  been  to  put  the  canals  in  thorough  order.  After 
many  years  of  neglect  they  had  become  obstructed  and  dilapi- 
dated. It  was  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  following  year  revenues 
would  be  larger  and  expenditures  less.  The  average  round  trip 
had  been  shortened  four  days.  Experiments  in  steam  navigation^ 
he  thought,  should  be  fostered.^* 

At  the  close  of  the  season  there  appeared  to  have  been  still 
remaining  some  thirty-six  miles  of  old  wall  benches  in  the  east- 
em  division ;  the  Jordan,  Syracuse  and  long  levels  still  contained 
some  uncompleted  sections,  and  between  Lyons  and  Newark 
only  about  one-third  of  this  form  of  improvement  had  been  ac- 
complished. It  was  alleged  that  wherever  they  had  been  re- 
moved at  least  twenty  per  cent  had  been  added  to  the  eflBciency 
of  the  canal. 

By  the  State  Engineer,  the  division  engineers,  forwarders, 
boatmen  and  others  whose  interest  brought  them  into  contact 
with  the  canal,  the  change  in  method  of  repair  under  the  new 
system,  resulting  in  comparative  freedom  from  breaks  and  other 
interruptions  to  navigation,  was  considered  a  marked  improve- 
ment, after  a  season's  trial  of  the  new  plan.  The  auditor,  how- 
ever, deprecated  the  increased  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs. 
In  view  of  the  neglected  condition  of  the  canals  under  the  old 
system,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  additional  expense  for  a 
few  years  was  to  be  expected. 

The  question  of  accelerated  speed,  and  consequently  cheaper 
transportation,  was  at  this  period  given  a  large  share  of  atten- 
tion by  those  interested  in  the  success  of  the  canals.  Steam 
voyages  had  been  made,  and  with  success,  but  so  far  at  a  cost 
which  was  prohibitive  in  comparison  with  the  expense  of  animal 
towage.  The  Belgian  system,  the  trial  of  wbicli  had  been  author- 
ized by  legislative  concession  in  1870,  was  exhibited  on  a  section 
of  the  canal  between  Albany  and  West  Troy  near  the  close  of 
the  season  of  1871,  but  its  results  were  not  considered  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  suggestions  of  the  State  Engineer  in  regard 
to  placing  in  the  hands  of  canal  oflScials  the  subject  of  introduc- 
ing steam,  as  a  motor  power,  upon  the  i)rineipal  canals  of  the 
State,  were  to  a  certain  extent  carried  out  by  legislative  enact- 

^' Assembly  Documents,  1871,  No.  2,  Governor's  Annual  Message. 
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ment.  Chapter  868,  Laws  of  1871,  proyided  for  a  commission  of 
ten  eminent  and  practical  men  to  test  and  examine  inventions 
and  ^'devices"  submitted  to  them  for  propulsion  other  than  by 
animal  power.    George  B.  McClellan,  Horatio  Seymour,  Erastus 

C.  Prosser,  David  Dow,  George  Geddes,  Van  R.  Richmond,  Willis 
S.  Nelson,  George  W.  Chapman,  William  W.  Wright  and  John 

D.  Fay  were  named  as  such  commissioners.  The  tests  and  ex- 
periments were  to  continue  throughout  1871  and  also  1872,  if 
necessary.  They  were  to  be  conducted  at  the  expense  of  the 
parties  offering  devices  and  were  to  be  made  with  boats  carrying 
two  hundred  tons  of  cargo  and  making  an  average  speed  of  at 
least  three  miles  per  hour.  Because  the  Belgian  system  had  been 
otherwise  provided  for,  that  system  and  all  other  systems  of 
bank  propulsion  were  excluded.  The  commissioners  were  em- 
powered, at  their  discretion,  to  make  certificates  of  comparative 
degrees  of  perfection  as  to  methods  employed  and  results  at- 
tained. Certificate  number  one,  if  the  only  one  issued,  oni 
presentation  to  the  Comptroller,  would  draw  a  prize  of  |50,000. 
If  two  certificates  were  issued,  they  would  draw,  respectively, 
135,000  and  |15,000.  If  three  were  issued,  then  |30,000,  |15,000 
and  |5,000,  respectively.  The  commissioners  might  also  grant  a 
further  certificate  of  successful  operation  and  probable  general 
adoption,  which  certificate  would  draw  a  further  sum  of  |50,000, 
if  only  one  was  issued.  If  more,  then  the  division  was  to  be  in 
the  same  proportions  as  in  the  case  of  the  first-named  certificates. 

The  commissioners  organized  at  Albany  in  July,  1871,  by 
electing  Hon.  Van  R.  Richmond  a«  chairman;  David  M.  Greene, 
of  Troy,  was  appointed  engineer  of  the  commission.  Horatio 
Seymour  having  declined  to  serve,  the  Governor  appointed 
Daniel  Crouse,  of  Utica,  to  fill  the  vacancy.  To  aid  inventors, 
the  commission,  by  resolution,  informed  them  that  the  chief  deside- 
ratum was  to  establish  the  economy  of  steam  or  other  motor 
power  as  compared  with  animal  power  and  that  former  experi- 
ments had  not  failed  because  of  the  injury  done  to  banks  by 
reason  of  the  swell  from  boats  or  wheels,  the  commissioners  judg- 
ing that  no  inhoi*ent  difficulty  was  to  be  expected  from  that 
source,  with' boats  carrying  two  hundi^^l  tons  of  carj^o  at  three 
miles  an  hour.     The  steamer  A.  II.  H.  Dawson  was  the  only 
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competing  boat  that  made  its  appearance  on  the  canal  during  the 
season  of  1871.  While  an  average  speed  of  three  miles  per  hour 
was  not  made,  that  speed  was  made  at  various  points. 

Other  systems  of  propulsion  were  also  to  be  given  a  trial.  By 
chapter  911,  Laws  of  1871,  James  Richmond  and  William  S. 
Famell  were  authorized  to  introduce  the  "American"  syetem 
of  cable  towage,  under  the  usual  non-competitive  conditions. 
By  chapter  903,  of  the  same  year,  the  Kingsley-Qardner  con- 
cession was  given  three  years  to  introduce  their  system,  or 
forfeit  their  rights  and  privileges. 

The  Assembly  made  inquiry  on  February  6,  1871,  as  to  the 
necessity  and  expediency  of  enlarging  certain  locks  on  the  west- 
em  division  to  accommodate  boats  of  two  hundred  feet  in  length 
by  twenty-five  feet  in  width.  The  canal  board  promptly  re- 
ported adversely  to  such  enlargement,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
canal  then  had  twice  the  capacity  to  meet  the  demands  of  trans- 
portation; that,  if  the  locks  on  the  western  division  were  en- 
larged, the  locks  on  the  entire  canal  must  be  similarly  enlarged ; 
and  that  such  enlargement  would  cost  fifty  million  dollars. 
Under  an  Assembly  resolution  of  February  10,  the  canal  board 
reported  that  seven  different  kinds  of  boat  scales  had  been  under 
consideration.  They  recommended  "  Reim's  Champion  Srfiles  " 
for  use  if  desired,  but  did  not  advise  the  discontinuance  of  the 
use  of  weigh-locks  at  that  time. 

The  machinery  at  lock  No.  37  proved  quite  successful.  The 
feed-water  was  applied  to  a  water-wheel  located  in  a  well  at  the 
head  of  the  lock.  It  readily  furnished  power  to  open  and  close 
both  the  tumble-gate  and  the  lower  miter-gates  and  to  draw 
boats  into  and  out  of  the  lock  with  marked  ease  and  rapidity. 
By  the  ordinary  method,  with  miter-gates,  Mr.  Heath  computed 
that  it  would  require  29,G3l  cubic  feet  of  water  for  a  lockage; 
using  the  tumble-gate  and  the  other  devices,  10,815  cubic  feet, 
or  a  saving  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  water;  and  in  lock-tenders' 
wages  for  a  season  at  one  lock,  the  saving  was  estimated  to  be 
1450. 

In  the  month  of  August  a  scarcity  of  water  was  felt  from  the 
increased  traflBc  and  consequent  loss  of  water  by  lockage. 
Oriskany  creek  was  temporarily  diverted  as  a  feeder  and  by  Oc- 
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tober  was  in  use,  furnishing  some  4,500  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
The  diveraion  cost  about  f32,000.  Later  the  work  wa«  perma- 
nently appropriated  by  the  State.  The  feeder  waa  fifty-three 
miles  long;  the  dam,  two  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  long  and 
eight  feet  high;  the  prism,  twenty -^ix  feet  at  water-line,  fourteen 
feet  at  bottom  and  four  feet  deep.  Complaints  of  a  scarcity  of 
water  were  heard  at  other  points  along  the  canal. 

Governor  Hoffman,  speaking  of  the  year  1871,  said  that  the 
surplus  revenues  of  the  canal  during  that  year  were  nearly 
double  those  of  the  previous  year,  while  the  expenditures  were 
materially  reduced.  To  the  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of 
the  canal  debt  was  carried  |981,588.68.  The  Comptroller's  re- 
port, covering  the  same  period,  strongly  advocated  still  lower 
tolls.  By  the  canal  auditor's  financial  statement,  the  receipts 
for  the  fiscal  year  were  |2,842,549.94  and  the  expenses, 
|1,658,G17.25,  the  interest-bearing  canal  debt  being  then  reduced  to 
111,966,420.  The  tons  of  total  movement  were  6,467,888,  valued 
at  1238,767,691.  Navigation  opened  April  24  and  closed  De- 
cember 1,  two  hundred  and  twenty  days.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-four  boats  were  registered.  About  thirty-six  miles  of 
old  wall  benches  still  remained  on  the  eastern  division  at  the 
close  of  the  season. 

Bo  much  complaint  had  been  made  of  the  amount  and  manner 
of  expenditures  upon  the  canals,  with  adverse  criticism  of  their 
management,  that  on  March  11,  1872,  the  canal  board,  by  formal 
resolution,  requested  the  Legislature  to  make  a  full  and  search- 
ing investigation  into  the  whole  question  of  canal  management 
and  finances,  both'  past  and  present,  for  the  purpose,  as  the 
resolution  stated,  of  stoj)j)ing  extravagances  and  adopting  an 
economical  policy  for  their  future  management. 

The  Legislature,  by  the  passage  of  chapter  884,  provided  for 
a  Constitutional  Commission  of  thirty-two  members  to  consider 
and  propose  such  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution  at  the 
legislative  session  of  1873,  as  they  should  deem  necessary.  This 
was  rendered  necessary,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  people  to  ratify  the  Constitution  provided  by  the  Con- 
vention of  1867. 

By  reason  of  low  water  in  Lake  Erie  at  times  during  the  sea- 
son of  1872,  boats  were  compelled  to  go  by  way  of  Niagara  river 
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to  Tonawanda,  taking  the  canal  there.  This  was  not  only  a 
dangerous  practice,  but  resulted  in  a  substantial  loss  of  tolls 
between  Buffalo  and  Tonawanda.  The .  extensive  improvements 
then  in  progress  at  Black  Rock  harbor  were  expected  to  obviate 
this  diflSculty. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  the  State  Engineer  reported  the  fol- 
lowing condition  of  old  wall  benches:  in  the  eastern  division, 
under  contract  for  removal,  tow-path  side,  27.87  miles,  and  berme 
side,  31.23  miles;  not  under  contract,  tow-path  side,  8.83  miles, 
berme  side,  5.06  miles;  in  the  middle  division,  tow-path  side, 
6.85  miles,  berine  side,  13.01  miles,  this  being  mostly  on  the 
troublesome  Jordan  level,  which  was  charged  with  4.75  miles  on 
the  tow-path  side  and  11  miles  on  the  berme  side.  The  west- 
ern division  had  but  0.91  mile,  which  was  under  contract. 

The  canals  were  open  for  navigation  only  two  hundred  and 
two  days,  or  from  May  13  to  December  1,  1872.  The  tons  of 
total  movement  for  the  year  were  6,673,370,  of  the  value  of 
1220,913,321 — the  maximum  tonnage  of  the  canals  thus  far 
throughout  their  existence.  The  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year 
were  |3,078,247.96,  and  the  payments  for  ordinary  repairs  and 
collections  were  |1,875,676.61.  The  canal  debt,  on  September  30, 
amounted  to  |11,396,680,  and  the  aggregate  sinking  funds  for 
its  ])ayment  were  |l,449,978.15,  leaving  a  balance  of  t9,94G,701.S'3 
unprovided  for. 

During  this  season  the  Belgian  or  European  system  of  cable 
towage  made  further  progress,  the  company  having  laid  a  single 
cable  from  Buffalo  to  Lockport.  More  elaborate  and  extended 
tests  of  steam  towage  were  also  made  in  the  contest  for  the 
prize  offered  by  the  State.  Twelve  steamers  were  placed  upon 
the  canal  during  the  season,  but  only  three  succeeded  in  making 
the  three  round  trips  between  New  York  and  Buffalo,  required 
by  the  rules  of  the  commission.  The  first,  tlie  William  Baxter, 
left  West  Troy  on  her  first  trip  west,  on  August  29,  1872,  and 
ended  her  third  round  trip,  at  the  same  point,  on  November  14. 
Her  mean  speed  was  3.29  miles  per  hour  and  the  average  coal 
consumption  31.04  pounds  per  boat-mile.  The  second  steamer 
was  the  William  Newman, — mean  speed,  2.727  miles  per  hour. 
The  third  steamer  was  the  Port  Byron, — mean  speed,  2.685  miles 
per  hour.    The  late  date  at  which  the  preliminary  trial  trips  were 
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('(>iii]>loto(l  i>n'\i'ii(e<l  tho  ronuiiiHsion  from  carrying  out  the 
further  tests  \\lil(h  were  (IcmmihmI  nori\ssar>'  in  order  to  warrant 
a  de<'ision  as  to  \Ylietlier  anv  of  the  boats  had  fully  complied  with 
the  requireiiiontH  of  the  law.  The  commission,  therefore,  at  a 
meeting  in  February,  18715,  resolved  to  ask  the  Legislature  for 
a  continucnee  of  the  offer  of  i-ewards,  and  an  extension  of  one 
year  in  the  time  for  competition.  The  second  annual  report  of 
the  coinia!ssion  on  steam  towage  was  made  to  the  Legislature 
on  February  24,  1873,  and  is  published  as  Senate  Document  No. 
71,  of  that  year. 

The  Constitutional  Commission  presented  its  report"  to  the 
Legislature  on  March  25,  1873.  The  committee  on  canals  pre- 
sented various  amendments  to  articles  five  and  seven  of  the 
existing  Constitution.  A  new  system  of  management  was  pro- 
pose<l — by  the  abolition  of  the  otBce  of  canal  commissioner  and  the 
substitution  of  a  superintendent  of  public  works,  with  enlarged 
powers  and  direct  responsibility.  Extra  compensation  to  con- 
tractors, which  had  been  the  cause  of  much  criticism,  was  for- 
bidden by  another  amendment,  and  by  another  the  constitutional 
prohibition  to  sell  or  dispose  of  certain  canals  was  removed, 
the  exceptions  being  the  Erie,  Oswego,  Champlain  and  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  canals,  and  the  expenditures  for  collections,  super- 
intendence, ordinary  and  extraordinary  repairs  on  these  canals 
were  limited  to  their  gross  receipts  for  the  previous  year.  The 
proposed  amendments  relating  to  the  canal  commissioners  and 
superintendent  of  public  works  were  approved  by  the  Legislature 
of  1873,  but  were  omitted  in  1874.  A  few  years  later,  however, 
these  recommendations  found  their  way  into  the  Constitution. 
The  other  amendments  were  approved  by  the  Legislature  of  1873 
and  1874  and  were  adopted  by  the  people  at  the  November  elec- 
tion, 1874.  By  some  legislative  method,  which  subsequent  in- 
quiry seemingly  failed  to  disclose,  the  Black  River  canal  was 
included  in  the  concurrent  resolutions  of  1873,  among  those  to 
be  retained  as  "  constitutional  canals."  An  opinion"**  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Attorney -General,  to  the  effect  that  a«  it  ap- 
jicai-ed  there  without  any  evidence  to  impeach  the  correctness 
of  tlie  resolution,   it  stood  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Erie, 

^*  Senate  Documents,  1873,  No.  70. 
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Oswego  and  Champlain  canate.  In  1874,  however,  the  proposed 
amendment  was  approved  by  the  Legislature  without  the  inser- 
tion of  the  Black  River  canal,  and  went  before  the  people  in 
that  form.  The  matter  of  abandoning  the  lateral  canals  will  be 
carefully  discussed  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  that  subject  and  need 
not  be  dwelt  upon  at  present. 

The  Legislature  of  1873  also  "  assented  "  to  the  proposed  ac- 
tion of  the  canal  board  in  reducing  the  toll  rates,  not  to  exceed 
fifty  per  cent  below  the  toll  sheet  of  1852,  with  liberty  to  change 
the  same  at  the  discretion  of  the  board,  during  the  ensuing  sea- 
son of  navigation.  A  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  was 
in  session  during  the  year,  considering  the  subject  of  "Trans- 
portation Routes  to  the  Seaboard."  By  concurrent  resolution, 
a  joint  committee  of  five  Senators  and  nine  Assemblymen  was  ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  interests  of  New  York  State  before  this 
committee. 

Navigation  upon  the  canals  opened  May  15,  1873,  the  open- 
ing being  retarded  to  enable  the  completion  of  certain  repairs. 
The  ofllcial  closing  was  on  December  5,  a  period  of  two  hundred 
and  five  days,  which  was  still  further  shortened,  a«  navigation 
practically  ceased  after  November  20,  over  a  thousand  boats 
being  frozen  in,  very  few  of  which  reached  tide-water.  The  sea- 
son was  one  of  the  shortest  on  record,  yet  the  receipts  for  tolls 
were  nearly  as  much  as  in  the  preceding  year.  The  tons  of  total 
movement  for  the  season  were  6,364,782,  valued  at  |191,715,500. 
The  number  of  boats  registered,  old  and  new,  was  433.  The 
receipts  from  tolls  for  the  season  were  |2,976,718.  The  revenues 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  were  |3,082,452.04,  of 
which  toll  receipts  represented  |3,021,603.67  and  the  expenses 
for  ordinary  repairs  and  collections  were  f  1,459,165.24,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  11,623,286.80.  The  total  canal  debt  at  this  date 
Fas  111,352,880,  with  sinking-fund  balances  of  |1,530,241.21, 
leaving  i^net  indebtedness  of  f  10,256,655.54,  which  includes  sink- 
ing-fund deficiency  under  article  7,  section  3,  of  $434,016.75. 

The  increasing  disposition  to  build  boats  of  the  utmost  size 
that  would  pass  in  the  lock-chambers  resulted  in  an  increased 
detention  in  lockages,  by  reason  of  the  inability  of  boats  of 
such  dimensions  to  force  their  way  quickly  through  the  restricted 
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pa^sa^e.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  case  of  heavily  laden 
boats  locking  upward  to  the  east,  as  at  locks  Nos.  47,  48  and 
49.  The  experiment  of  widening  the  lock-chamber  to  twenty  feet 
had  been  tried  at  these  locks  with  the  natural  result  that  the 
time  of  lockage  had  been  reduced  by  about  one-half.  Commis- 
sioner R.  W.  Stroud,  of  tlie  middle  division,  therefore  urged  that 
the  two  remaining  Erie  locks  having  an  upward  lift  eastward 
should  be  similarly  widened  and  tumble-gates  introduced,  Ihe 
estimate  cost  of  which  improvement  he  placed  at  f70,000. 

Prior  to  1S(>2,  it  had  been  the  legislative  custom  to  provide  for 
new  work,  including  enlargement,  not  connected  with  ordinary 
repairs,  by  sjiecial  appropriations  for  eiiet^ific  locations  and 
purposes.  Chapter  169,  of  that  year,  which  declared  the  first 
improvement  completed,  compelled  the  discontinuance  of  this 
plan,  and  thereafter  work  of  this  character  had  been  termed 
extraordinary  repairs.  In  reply  to  certain  criticisms,  which  had 
appeared  in  the  public  journals,  the  State  Engineer  explained 
the  authority  of  various  officials  over  the  funds  for  this  work, 
saying  that  for  the  laws  directing  the  work  the  Legislature  was 
responsible,  for  the  approval  of  plans  and  estimates  the  State 
Engineer  was  accountable,  and  with  their  adoption  the  canal 
board  was  charged;  also  that  the  division  and  resident  engineers 
determined  the  character  of  the  work,  and  the  canal  commis- 
sioners were  responsible  only  for  issuing  drafts  in  conformity 
with  their  estimates.  Tlie  funds  for  ordinary  repairs,  however, 
were  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  canal  commissioners."* 

The  Legislature  having  extended  the  term  of  the  steam  tow- 
age commissioners  for  another  year,  six  boats  were  brought  to 
their  attention  during  187.*^,  and  public  trial  was  held  between 
Syracuse  and  Utica,  of  which  due  notice  was  given.     Of  the 
performances  of  these  boats,  that  of  the  steamer  William  Baxter 
was  conspicuous,  not  only  for  the  s|)eed  attained,  but  for  the  <>'-- 
traordinarily  low  rate  of  coal  consumed — only  14.82  i*  those  to 
mile.     By  reason  of  certain  difficulties  in  complyin-'  was  ob- 
stringent  provisions  of  tlie  law  authorizing  the  expc  <  ^  it  ap- 
tests,  the  commissioners  finally  submitted  the  whole  "W;Jnes8 
awards  to  the  Tx^gislature  of  1S74,  with  a  draft  of  a  proposed  law 

'^Assembly  Documents,  1874,  No.  24,  p.  23. 
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that  would  do  justice  to  the  several  competitors.  The  Legis- 
lature, accordingly,  directed  the  Comptroller  to  pay  to  William 
Baxter,  upon  the  presentation  of  the  certificate  of  the  State 
Engineer,  the  sum  of  |35,000,  if  he  placed  upon  the  canal  dur- 
ing 1874  seven  steamboats  in  all  respects  like  his  boat  the  City  of 
New  York;  to  David  P.  Dobbins,  in  like  manner,  the  sum  ot 
115,000,  if  he  placed  upon  the  canal  three  boats  like  his  William 
Newman,  and  to  Theodore  Davis  the  sum  of  |5,000,  if  he  placed 
upon  the  canal  one  boat  like  his  Central  City. 

The  Otisco  lake  reservoir  was  completed  during  1873,  and  its 
full  capacity  realized  during  the  season  of  navigation.  This 
was  an  important  addition  to  the  water-supply  of  the  Jordan 
level,  the  water  being  taken  into  the  canal  through  the  Nine 
Mile  creek  feeder.  The  capacity  of  this  reservoir  was  784,000,000 
cubic  feet.  Few  extraordinary  repairs  were  made  on  the  canal 
during  the  year,  because  of  the  lack  of  funds.  Four  locks  on 
the  western  division  were  doubled.  The  commissioner  of  the 
middle  division  reported  that  portions  of  the  Erie  were  greatly 
damaged  by  devastating  floods. 

During  the  session  of  1874  various  legislative  inquiries  were 
made   concerning  existing   conditions  on    the   canals.      In   re- 
ply to  one  of  these  questions,  made  January  7,  the  State  Engineer 
furnished  an  estimate  of  the  remaining  wall  benches  and  the 
cost  to  remove  them.    For  the  eastern  division,  there  were  upon 
the  tow-path  side  33.63  miles  and  upon  the  berme  side  32.13 
miles.     These  would  cost  $645,948  to  remove.     Of  these,  there 
were  11.94  miles  of  tow-path  and  3.62  miles  of  berme  benches 
under  contract   for   removal.     Deducting   those   there  still    re- 
mained 21.69  miles  of  tow-path  and  28.51  of  berme  benches,  for 
the  removal  of  which  |485,140  would  be  required.    In  the  middle 
division  there  also  remained  1.29  miles  of  tow-path  and  14.38 
miles  of  berme  benches,  the  estimate  for  which  was  $226,000. 
j^g^^jj    .^ileage  to  be  removed  was  computed  at  65.87  and  its 
inff-fund;  u^^^*^^'  $711,140.     Roi)Iying  on  February  4,  to  an  in- 
The  incr-^'^  ^*^^^^  '^^^  revenues  of  feeders  and  dams,  the  canal 
that  wo-  *^^^*  ^^^^  remarkable  statement  that  the  canal  feeders 
'...uams,*  from  1846  to  date,  had  cost  the  State  $1,600,599.81, 
and  that  the  amount  received  for  water  rentals  for  this  period 
19 
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of  about  twenty-seven  years  waa  only  159^21.60,  or  a  little  over 
12,000  a  year. 

As  previously  stated,  the  Legislature  of  1874  omitted  to  ap- 
prove the  constitutional  amendments  relating  to  the  abolition  of 
the  office  of  canal  commissioner  and  the  appointment  of  a 
8U|)erintendent  of  public  works,  but  the  amendments  providing 
that  no  extra  compensation  should  be  allowed  to  any  contractor, 
and  forever  prohibiting  the  disposal  of  the  Erie,  Ghamplain, 
Oawe^^o  and  ('ayuj^Ji  and  Ponoea  canals,  and  permitting  the 
sale  of  the  otiiera,  by  infcn^iico,  and  also  limiting  the  expendi- 
tures for  rei)air8  in  any  one  year  to  the  gross  receipts  for  the 
previous  year,  were  approved  and,  at  the  following  November 
election,  were  ratified  by  the  peoi)le  by  a  substantial  majority, 
to  become  effective  on  January  1,  1875. 

The  State  Engineer,  at  about  this  time,  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  as  yet  no  really  practical  tests  had  been  made  to 
ascertain  the  tractive  force  required  for  moving  boats  under 
various  conditions  of  width  and  depth  of  prism,  of  draught, 
model  and  tonnage  of  boats,  either  singly  or  in  trains,  and  of 
direction  and  velocity  of  current.  A  small  appropriation  of 
|2,o00  was  suggested  to  cover  the  expense  of  such  contemplated 
tests. 

During  the  season  of  1874  the  Baxter  Steam  Canal  Boat 
Company  was  organized,  and  operated  seven  boats,  becoming  the 
first  organized  company  of  its  kind  upon  the  canals.  It  was 
considered  that  had  the  offer  of  the  State  to  inventors  been 
couched  in  broader  terms,  with  fewer  restrictions,  the  results 
would  have  been  bett(»r  and  perhaps  have  opened  the  way  to  util- 
izing the  several  thousand  horse  drawn  boats  then  in  existence. 
The  New  York  Stoam  Towa^ce  Company  had  also  during  1872, 
as  stated,  laid  a  single  cable  from  Buffalo  to  Lockport  and  with 
two  special  steamers  had  been  exi)orimenting  for  two  years.  As 
a  result,  it  was  claimed  that  a  single  tow,  carrying  1,400  tons 
of  fivight,  was  drawn  by  this  system  at  a  rate  of  three  miles 
per  hour,  at  as  low  a  cost  as  any  200-ton  steamboat. 

Und<»r  existing  laws  it  had  been  the  i»ractire  for  the  State 
Enginwr  to  prepare  the  plans  for  work,  after  which  the  canal 
board  authorized  the  letting  of  contracts,  and  subsequent  pro- 
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ceedings  were  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  commissioners. 
The  State  Engineer,  while  subjected  to  frequent  criticisms,  as 
in  the  case  of  unbalanced  bids,  had  no  voice  in  the  matter.  In 
his  annual  report  for  1874,  State  Engineer  Sweet  asserted  that 
the  law  should  be  so  changed  that  the  incumbent  of  that  oflBce 
should  be  associated  with,  and  his  approval  should  be  an  essential 
element  in,  tlie  awarding  of  contracts.  In  his  opinion,  another 
objectionable  feature  of  existing  laws  should  be  remedied.  The 
requirement  that  the  appointment  of  subordinate  engineers 
should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  commissioner  in  charge 
of  the  work  on  which  they  were  employed,  frequently  led  to  the 
selection  of  objectionable  and  incompetent  men.  It  was  urged 
that  such  appointments  be  made  by  the  Engineer's  department, 
which  was  obliged  to  bear  the  responsibility  for  their  conduct. 

In  referring  to  the  capacity  of  the  prism  at  this  time,  the 
State  Engineer  explained  tliat,  altliough  the  Erie  canal  was 
supposed  to  have  been  completed  years  before  and  the  Legisla- 
ture had,  in  1862,  so  declared  it,  it  had  been  known  for  a  long 
time,  especially  by  persons  engaged  in  canal  navigation,  that 
the  enlarged  prism  was  not  throughout  its  entire  length,  seventy 
feet  wide  at  its  surface  and  seven  feet  deep.  The  deficiency  in 
width,  amounting  in  some  places  to  ten  or  twelve  feet,  he  could 
not  account  for.  The  deficiency  in  depth  was  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  gradual  accumulation,  which  had  been  going  on 
since  the  completion  of  the  enlargement,  had  not  been  wholly 
removed  in  many  places,  owing  to  lack  of  time  and  limited  means 
for  the  purpose.  There  existed  a  need  of  adequate  data  con- 
cerning the  alleged  deficiencies  in  depth  and  width.  It  was  true 
that  an  approximate  estimate  had  been  given  to  the  Legislature 
in  February  preceding,  but  an  accurate  survey  of  the  whole  line, 
with  this  end  in  view,  was  urgently  needed,  and  an  appropria- 
tion of  |10,000  was  asked  for  to  cover  the  expense.^^ 

Navigation  upon  the  canals  opened  on  May  5  and  closed  De- 
cember 5,  in  1874.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  aggregate 
canal  debt  was  |10,230,430,  while  the  sinking-fund  balances  were 
11,561,018.99,  leaving  a  net  indebtedness  of  18,669,411.01.  The 
tolls   for  the   fiscal   year  were  12,921,721.74,   a   falling   oflf   of 

"Assembly  Documents,  1875,  No.  80,  pp.  19-21. 
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ftHKSS l,<i:i.  The  p^roRs  recoij)ts  were  |2,1)47,972.91,  a  decrease  of 
|ia4,47IM3.  Tlie  exiK^uses  for  the  year  were  |1,469,466.83,  an 
increase  of  f  10,1^01.59.  The  total  tonnage  for  the  navigable  sea- 
son of  1874  was  5,804,588,  valued  at  1196,674,322,  on  which  the 
tolls  were  |2,637,071.  The  completion  of  the  double  lock  at 
Lyons  during  the  winter  of  1874-5  is  noteworthy,  as  opening  the 
entire  length  of  the  Erie  canal  to  double  locks.  About  seven 
miles  of  wall  benches  were  removed  on  the  eastern  division  dur- 
ing the  season,  according  to  the  report  of  the  canal  commissioner. 

Because  the  subject  has  not  been  introduced  year  by  year,  it 
must  not  be  assumed  that  all  causes  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
system  of  canal  management  had  ceased  after  the  investigation  of 
1867-8.  Nor  had  tlie  cliange  from  the  Hvstem  of  repairs  by  con- 
tract in  1870  given  the  expected  relief.  New  York  City  was 
but  then  emerging  from  an  era  of  gigantic  swindling,  in  which 
men  of  both  parties  had  been  bought  and  used  as  tools,  infamous 
deals  had  been  made  for  corporate  monopolies  and  courts  and 
legislatures  had  been  bought  up  and  comi)elled  to  aid  the 
schemes  for  plunder.  With  their  metropolis  recently  freed  from 
the  grasp  of  William  M.  Tweed,  the  **  boss  "  of  a  corrupt  '^  ring  " 
or  "  machine,"  the  i)eople  of  the  state  were  becoming  aroused  by 
the  repeated  cries  for  general  reform,  including  changes  in  canal 
management,  to  which  the  same  term  of  "ring"  was  applied. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  settled  policy  of  canal  management  at 
this  time.  Both  systems — by  contract  and  by  commissioners — 
had  bec»n  tried  and  found  wanting.  It  was  a  case  of  "many  men 
of  many  minds."  Advocates  of  either  system  were  not  slow  to 
bitterly  criticise  and  condemn  the  other. 

The  year  1875,  though  some  thirty  years  have  since  elapsed, 
is  still  regarded  by  those  familiar  with  the  time,  as  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  canals.  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
fresh  from  his  overthrow  of  Tweed,  had  been  swept  into  the 
Governor's  chair  by  the  i)0i)ular  demand  for  reform,  and  early 
in  his  administration,  by  a  special  message  to  the  Legislature, 
he  instituted  examinations  into  canal  atYaii-s.  In  his  message 
at  the  oi)eniug  of  the  legislature  he  confined  his  attention  chiefly 
to  matters  of  canal  policy — such  questions  as  concerned  its  ma- 
terial needs,  rather  than  the  investigation  of  alleged  frauds.    In 
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this  message  he  clearly  and  ably  set  forth  his  views  on  the  canal 
situation.  He  considered  the  Erie  canal  and  its  connecting 
waterways  a«  the  "National  pass  of  commerce"  between  the 
western  states  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  saying :  "  The  Erie  canal 
remains  an  important  and  valuable  instrument  of  transpori:, 
not  only  by  its  direct  services,  but  by  its  regulating  power  in 
competition  with  other  methods  of  transportation/"'  Continu- 
ing, he  said  in  substance  that  New  York  had  maintained  a 
broad  and  liberal  policy  toward  her  canals.  They  should  not  be 
considered  solely  as  revenue  producers,  but  rather  should  be  man- 
aged for  the  needs  of  the  commerce  of  the  whole  people.  Cheaper 
tolls  primarily  benefited  the  western  producer.  The  price  of 
grain  was  fixed,  even  for  home  consumption,  by  the  condition 
of  the  foreign  markets.  Natural  conditions  would  prevent  the 
traffic  of  the  canal  and  that  of  lake  and  ocean  from  becoming 
homogeneous,  and  would  prescribe  the  style  of  boat  best  fitted 
to  its  particular  channel,  demanding  transhipment  at  terminals 
to  vesselis  adapted  to  each  method  of  transportation. 

The  project  so  often  urged  within  the  previous  ten  years — of 
enlarging  the  locks  and  other  structures,  without  a  proportionate 
enlargement  of  the  waterway,  was  condemned  by  Mr.  Tilden. 
He  said :  "  That  plan  exhibits  a  singular  union  of  injurious  cost- 
liness and  fatal  parsimony.  It  is  founded  on  the  fallacy  that  the 
use  of  a  large  boat,  without  reference  to  its  adaption  to  the 
waterway  in  which  it  is  to  move,  would  be  economical."** 

In  the  Governor's  opinion,  to  perfect  the  existing  canal  was 
the  best  policy.  This  done,  its  capacity  was  considered  to  be 
ample  for  the  traffic  of  the  time.  The  tolls  then  charged  should 
be  retained,  as  improvement  funds.  No  rash  changes  should  be 
made  in  altering  gates  or  lengthening  chambers  of  locks.  The 
lateral  canals  were  a  heavy  expense  and  for  that  reason  the 
income  of  the  Erie  should  be  increased,  by  improvements,  before 
discarding  the  existing  income  by  further  reduction  of  tolls. 
"  What  the  Erie  canal  wants,"  said  the  Governor,  "  is  more  water 
in  the  prism."  He  recommended  that  its  depth  throughout  be 
made  seven  feet,  an  honest  seven  feet,  as  he  expressed  it.    As 

'^Assembly  Documents,  1875,  No.  2,  p.  18. 
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the  fii-Ht  step  toward  this  end,  he  advised  that  provision  be  made 
to  enable  the  State  Engineer  to  obtain  an  accurate  survey  of 
the  Erie,  including  "  cross-sections  as  often  as  every  four  rods  of 
its  length."  This  recommendation  agreed  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  State  Engineer^  as  already  noted.  The  Legislature  did 
not  respond  to  this  request  till  the  following  year. 

The  Governor  also  suggested  a  special  commission  to  examine 
and  advise  as  to  which  of  the  laterals  it  would  be  best  to  dispose 
of,  and  which  should  be  retained  as  feeders,  but  the  L^slature 
saw  fit  to  charge  the  State  Engineer  and  the  canal  commission- 
ers with  this  duty. 

On  February  9,  1875,  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  City  of 
New  York  presented  formal  resolutions"'  to  the  Senate  as  to  the 
vital  necessity  of  bottoming  out  the  trunk  canal  to  the  depth 
of  seven  feet,  as  recommended  in  the  Governor's  message,  and 
asking  for  a  survey  for  this  purpose,  to  be  made  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  The  resolutions  further  stated  that  any  ulterior 
questions  of  enlargement  of  structures  might  safely  be  post- 
poned until  the  required  depth  was  obtained.  Honest  and 
economical  management  should  be  secured,  and  the  Governor's 
suggestions  concerning  disposition  of  laterals  were  approved. 

In  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  active  inquiries  were  made 
of  various  state  officials  concerning  canal  propositions  then  under 
discussion.  The  quality  of  material  used  in  doubling  the  locks  on 
the  western  division  having  been  criticised,  the  State  Engineer 
made  an  examination  by  request  of  the  Senate  and  reported 
favorably  upon  their  condition.'*  Senate  Document  No.  89  con- 
tains the  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  canals,  in  accordance 
to  the  directions  of  the  Senate,  concerning  terminal  charges 
upon  traffic  at  Buffalo  and  New  York.  The  report  showed  ex- 
cessive terminal  charges  in  New  York  for  handling  grain, 
amounting  to  nearly  five  cents  per  bushel ;  it  declared  that  dock 
facilities  in  New  York  were  insufficient,  damaging  canal  inter- 
ests; and  that  by  a  combination  of  insurance  companies  ex- 
cessive rates  were  charged.  Terminal  rates  for  handling  grain 
at  Buffalo  were  found  to  be  less  than  at  New  York,  amounting 


^Senate  Documenta,  1875,  No.  41. 
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to  abort  ODe  and  three-quarter  cents  per.  bushel,  plus  the  scalper's 
charges,  iriaking  the  total  charge  at  Buffalo  nearly  three  cents 
per  bushel.  The  testimony  showed  that  grain  could  be  eflSciently 
handled  with  profit  at  Buffalo  for  one-quarter  cent  per  bushel. 
The  Buffalo  Elevator  Association  was  termed  a  trust  and  severely 
scored,  and  it  was  alleged  that  these  combined  grain  charges  of 
eight  cent«i  per  bushel  added  to  three  cents  canal  toll  were 
seriously  crippling  the  commerce  of  the  canals. 

On  March  19  the  canal  board  submitted  a  revised  toll  sheet 
for  the  coming  season,  making  sweeping  reductions;  among 
them  one-third  the  tolls  on  grain  and  about  the  same  on  lumber. 
This  reduction  met  with  legislative  approval.  The  Legislature 
also  passed  the  constitutional  amendment  changing  the  control 
of  the  canals  from  commissioners  to  a  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works,  and  recommended  the  same  to  the  Legislature  of  1876, 
thus  forwarding  the  proposal  of  the  Constitutional  Commission  of 
1872,  which  had  failed  to  come  before  the  people  with  the  other 
amendments  in  1874,  because  the  Legislature  of  that  year  had 
failed  to  approve  the  measure. 

On  March  19  Governor  Tilden  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
a  special  message  relating  to  the  canals,  in  response,  as  he  as- 
serted, to  numerous  demands  of  forwarders,  boatmen  and  others 
for  a  further  reduction  of  tolls.  The  message,  however,  dijd  not 
deal  exclusively  with  the  question  of  tolls.  It  strongly  urged 
increased  economy  in  expenditures;  it  called  attention  to  the 
prevalent  methods  of  letting  contracts,  and  to  the  evil  of  un- 
balanced bids  and  "continued""  contracts,  and  advocated 
stricter  methods  of  enforcing  official  accountability;  it  recom- 
mended a  return  to  the  plan  of  awarding  contracts  through  the 
canal  board;  it  deprecated  the  practice  of  the  canal  commission- 
ers in  ceasing  to  act  as  a  board  and  in  administering  the  affairs 
of  the  canal,  each  in  his  separate  division,  as  if  he  were  an  in- 
dependent authority;  it  suggested  the  creation  of  an  inspector 
of  public  works,  and  also  of  a  paymaster,  accountable  to  the 
auditor;  and  it  advocated  an  enlarged  control  of  the  State  En- 

"A  practice  of  allowing  the  contractor,  to  continue  a  piece  of  work,  under 
the  terms  of  his  original  contract,  after  the  first  appropriation  had  been 
expended  and  another  secured,  instead  of  reletting  to  a  possible  new  bidder. 
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gineer  oTer  his  subordinates.  As  the  Governor  said  later,  it 
'^opened  discussion''  on  the  question  of  official  improvidence, 
waste  and  corruption. 

In  response  to  this  message,  by  concurrent  resolution,  a  joint 
legislative  committee  was  created,  of  which  three  were  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the  Senate  and  three  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly,  to  investigate  and  examine  into  the  question  of  fraud 
or  collusion  between  state  officers  and  canal  contractors.  The 
committee  was  composed  of  the  following:  Dan  H.  Cole,  James 
M.  Booth,  John  C.  Jacobs,  James  Faulkner,  Jr.,  Richard  M.  Sher- 
man, Frederick  W.  Seward.  On  April  5  they  organized,  ap- 
pointing Hon.  Henry  Smith  and  Bufus  W.  Peckham  as  counsel, 
and  their  report'"  was  dated  May  5,  although  by  another  enact- 
ment their  time  was  subsequently  extended  through  the  legis- 
lative recess.  Their  chief  criticism  was  against  the  practice  of 
awarding  contracts  on  unbalanced  bids  and  of  continuing  in 
force  original  contracts,  rather  than  reletting  the  work,  after  an 
insufficient  appropriation  had  been  exhausted  and  an  additional 
amount  obtained.  In  brief,  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee were  as  follows :  the  Legislature  should  make  no  further 
appropriations  for  "  continuing  "  contracts ;  the  engineering  force 
should  all  be  appointed  by  and  under  one  responsible  head;  the 
commissioners  should  be  forbidden  to  accept  unbalanced  bids; 
every  coiifract  phould  be  for  a  definite  amount  of  material  and 
labor,  and  then  should  be  closed;  any  continuance  should  be  by 
a  now  letting;  the  canal  board  should  be  prohibited  from  trans- 
ferring funds  from  one  purpose  to  another;  the  engineer's  esti- 
mates and  quantity  sheets  should  not  be  disclosed  to  bidders 
until  thg  contract  was  executed,  only  a  list  of  kinds  of  work 
and  reciuired  materials  being  exhibited  (a  most  remarkable 
recommendation  from  the  standpoint  of  engineer  or  contractor) ; 
the  deposits  from  bidders  should  not  be  so  excessive  as  to  .pro- 
hibit smaller  contractors  from  participating;  and  finally,  l^s- 
lative  changes  should  be  in  the  direction  of  increased  responsi- 
bility, there  being  no  common  head  of  canal  officers — no  common 
interest  in  the  joint  performance  of  their  respective  duties.  It 
was  found  that  nearly  $400,000  had  been  expended  on  the  re- 
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moval  of  wall  benches  in  the  eastern  division  alone,  and  the 
work  was  about  two-thirds  completed.  For  this  the  division 
engineers  were  severely  criticised. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  investigation  of  canal  matters.  A 
commission  of  four  persons  was  authorized  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  on  March  26  and  31,  respec- 
tively, to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Senate,  to  especially  examine  into  the  matters  embraced 
within  the  scope  of  the  Governor's  special  message  of  March 
19.  These  commissioners  were  directed  to  cover  at  least  the 
period  from  1868  to  1875,  inclusive,  and  they  might  go  back  fur- 
ther if  they  so  desired.  They  were  instructed  to  report  to  the 
Governor  and  to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session  the  testimony 
and  their  recommendations,  and  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  testi- 
mony to  the  Attorney-General.  The  commissioners  appointed 
under  this  resolution  were  John  Bigelow,  Daniel  Magone,  Jr., 
Alexander  E.  Orr  and  John  D.  Van  Buren,  Jr.  Evidently  the 
Governor  considered  that  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion  de- 
manded this  unusual  procedure  of  having  an  investigating  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  Chief  Executive,  especially  with  a 
joint  legislative  committee  named  for  the  same  purpose. 

Before  considering  the  work  of  this  commission,  it  is  well  to 
observe  the  trend  of  public  sentiment  at  this  time — ^how,  from 
almost  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm  for  all  forms  of  canal-building 
in  the  early  days  of  their  existence  the  feeling  had  variously 
fluctuated  until  now  it  had  reached  the  point  of  extreme  dis- 
affection for  all  canals.  In  his  special  message  the  Governor 
well  said:  "Unfortunately  the  abuses  now  practiced  against 
our  canals  and  their  commerce  are  exciting  strong  prejudices 
against  the  great  public  works  rather  than  against  the  wrong- 
doers and  the  wrong-doing  which  tend  to  destroy  them."  It  is 
well  to  remember  another  circumstance  in  connection  with  this 
investigation — that  politics  played  a  conspicuous  part.  Indeed, 
it  is  known  that  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  at  that  time, 
Jeremiah  McGuire,  of  the  same  political  aflfiliations  as  the 
Governor,  openly  charged  Mr.  Tilden  with  prosecuting  this  in- 
vestigation in  order  to  gain  political  capital.  This  condition  will 
be  found  more  or  less  true  of  all   canal   investigations.    The 
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temporarily  doiniiuant  party  has  been  so  persistently  assailed 
for  its  management  of  canal  afifairs,  that  the  truth  in  these 
attacks  can  scarcely  be  separated  from  the  falsehood. 

The  report"  of  this  commission  was  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature on  February  14,  1876,  several  partial  reports  having  been 
rendered  to  the  Governor  during  the  previous  summer  and 
autumn.  Uppn  the  testimony  given  before  the  commission  sev- 
eral canal  officials  were  indicted,  the  canal  auditor  was  sus- 
pended from  office  for  unlawfully  dealing  in  canal  certificates,  a 
member  of  the  legislature  was  charged  with  bribery  and  legal 
proceedings  were  urged  against  certain  contractors.  The  com- 
missioners mercilessly  censured  the  whole  system  of  canal  man- 
agement, saying:  "Our  investigation  was  not  long  in  revealing 
the  fact  that  the  canals  have  not  been  managed  upon  the 
principles  which  would  govern  any  man  in  the  administration  of 
his  private  estate.  The  interests  of  the  public  have  been 
systematically  disregarded.  The  precautions  with  which  the 
L^islature  has  attempted  to  defend  this  property  from  pecula- 
tion and  fraud,  and  secure  for  it  faithful  and  efficient  service, 
have  been  deliberately  and  persistently  disregarded;  while  the 
responsibility  of  its  agents  has  been  so  divided  and  distributed, 
as  to  leave  the  State  comparatively  remediless,  and  at  the  mercy 
of  the  predatory  classes,  who  have  been,  if  they  do  not  continue 
to  be,  a  formidable  political  power."'* 

The  report  severely  criticised  the  method  of  letting  contracts, 
declaring  that  the  requirement  of  large  guarantee  funds  had 
discouraged  bidders  of  small  means  and  confined  the  work  almost 
exclusively  to  large  capitalists;  that  the  acceptance  of  unbal- 
anced bids  had  a  tendency  to  preclude  honest  bidders  and  that 
the  failure  to  enforce  the  forfeiture  of  deposits  had  worked  to 
the  injury  of  the  State.  The  discrepancies  between  quantities 
in  preliminary  and  final  estimates  were  censured,  as  were  the 
long  established  customs  of  computing  excavation  for  walls  and 
structures  at  a  uniform  slope  of  one  on  one  and  of  allowing  a 
price  for  embankment  of  material  obtained  from  excavation, 
when  it  was  necessarily  handled  twice,  even  if  it  had  not  been 
moved  the  specified  two  hundred  feet.    The  report  deprecated  the 

''Senate  Document8,  1876,  No.  48,  parts  1  and  2. 
•»W.,  p.  6. 
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use  of  vertical  instead  of  slope  walls,  declaring  that  the  latter 
would  have  been  usually  as  serviceable  and  much  cheaper.  It 
Uso  charged  that  the  specifications,  especially  in  masonry  work, 
had  not  been  enforced,  greatly  to  the  loss  of  the  State.  The 
facilities  offered  to  contractors  for  legislative  relief  were  con- 
demned. If  the  canal  board  had  failed  to  cancel  a  contract 
which  proved  disadvantageous  to  the  contractor,  he  had  often 
appealed  to  the  Legislature,  which  usually  had  allowed  awards 
to  cover  his  losses. 

Navigation  opened  May  18,  1875,  and  was  closed  (by  ice) 
November  30,  the  Hudson  river  being  closed  on  November  29.  A 
communication  from  Mr.  William  Baxter,  concerning  the  prog- 
ress of  steam  canal  towing  in  1875,  develops  the  fact  that  with 
the  short  season  of  navigation  between  May  18  and  November  25, 
(as  given  by  him),  and  the  interruptions  caused  by  two  breaks 
of  six  and  sixteen  days,  respectively,  the  navigable  period  was 
reduced  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  days.  The  results  given 
by  the  steamboats  were  considered  satisfactory,  but  better  port 
facilities  and  a  thorough  bottoming  out  were  asked  for.  The 
communication  was  embodied  in  the  State  Engineer's  report  for 
the  year.  According  to  this  report,  about  twelve  miles  of  wall 
benches  were  removed  on  the  eastern  division  during  the  year, 
leaving  51.51  miles  remaining. 

The  tons  of  total  movement  during  the  year  were  4,859,858, 
valued  at  f  145,008,575.  The  aggregate  canal  debt,  September  30, 
was  f  10,086,660,  and  the  aggregate  sinking  funds,  f  1,448,345.51, 
leaving  a  balance  unprovided  for  of  f 8,638,314.49.  The  rate  of  in- 
terest on  the  canal  debt  was  then  six  per  cent.  The  canal  receipts 
for  the  fiscal  year  were  f  1,925,995.63.  The  expenditures  for  ordi- 
nary repairs  and  collections  were  f  1,414,456.94.  The  net  revenues 
of  the  canals  for  this  year  were  less  than  for  any  year  since  1828, 
and  the  gross  receipts  were  lighter  than  for  any  year  since  1836. 
These  unfavorable  financial  results  may  be  attributed,  in  a 
measure,  to  the  general  depression  in  business,  but  chiefly  to  the 
ruinous  competition  which  prevailed  between  the  rivaJ  trunk 
lines. 

It  was  with  diflBculty  that  the  canal  commissioner  of  the  east- 
ern division  had  been  able  to  open  the  canal  for  navigation  in  the 
spring.     The  Legislature  of  1874  had  made  a  large  appropria- 
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tion  for  removing  wall  benches,  but  the  fundi  would  not  be 
available  until  taxes  were  paid  in  1875.  In  order  to  gain  a  year's 
time,  contracts  were  let  and  the  work  was  being  executed  during 
the  winter  of  1874^,  the  contractors  receiving  certificates  in 
lieu  of  money.  The  publication  of  the  Governor's  canal  message, 
the  agitation  of  the  press  upon  the  subject,  the  wholesale  impu- 
tation of  fraud  against  all  canal  work,  and  especially  against 
certificates,  so  impaired  public  confidence  that  the  contractors 
were  unable  to  dispose  of  their  certificates  to  banks  and  capital- 
ists, and  they  stopped  work,  after  several  miles  of  old  walls  had 
been  torn  out.  This  condition  continued  until  within  four  or 
five  weeks  of  the  advertised  time  for  opening  the  canals,  when 
finally,  after  exhausting  other  resouroas,  the  Legislature  was 
appealed  to  and  furnished  relief  by  making  some  of  the  repair 
fund  applicable.  By  extraordinary  efforts  the  work  was  then 
pushed  to  completion  in  timel  for  the  opening. 

In  connection  with  supplying  the  western  division  with  water 
from  Lake  Erie,  the  report  of  the  engineer  of  that  division  presents 
some  interesting  historical  facts.  The  surveys  for  the  first  im- 
provement of  Black  Rock  harbor  were  made  in  1821,  and  it  was 
constructed  by  uniting  Bird  and  Squaw  Islands  by  a  pier  or  mole 
extending  from  the  latter  island  to  the  main  shore  below  the  en- 
trance of  the  canal  to  the  basin.  In  effect  this  appropriated  the 
deep  channel  of  the  river  upon  the  American  side  for  canal  pur- 
poses, and  caused  the  water  in  the  canal  to  stand  at  nearly  the 
level  of  the  lake  and  five  feet  above  the  river  level  opposite.  This 
head  of  water  was  too  tempting  a  business  proposition  to  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  as  it  was  and  in  1825  the  commissioners  leased  to 
Henry  Kennedy  for  mill  purposes  the  surplus  water  at  the  lower 
end  of  Black  Rock  basin  for  |3,100  annually.  This  suicidal  pol- 
icy, during  the  very  year  of  the  completion  of  the  canal,  lost  to  the 
State  what  has  since  cost  millions  in  the  attempt  to  recover.  As 
it  became  necessary  to  use  greater  quantities  of  water  serious 
difficulties  arose  from  the  velocity  of  the  current  and  often  from 
the  want  of  water.  This  condition  was  aggravated  by  the  mills, 
for  it  was  estimated  that  they  used  more  water  on  their  wheels 
than  would  supply  the  canal  to  Montezuma — one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.     The  question  of  building  an  independent  channel 
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through  this  harbor  was  then  discussed,  but  it  was  finally  decided 
to  construct  a  partition  bank  from  the  head  of  the  harbor  to 
Ferry  Street  island,  and  a  new  wall  and  towing-path,  with  seventy 
feet  width  of  water.  It  was  later  proposed  to  set  back  this  wall 
and  widen  and  deepen  the  prism,  and  upon  these  improvements 
a  large  sum  of  money  had  been  expended."^ 

In  view  of  the  revelations  of  extravagance  and  misconduct,  as 
shown  by  the  reports  of  the  investigating  commission,  the  Gov- 
ernor's annual  message  in  1876  recommended  retrenchment  in 
canal  management,  a  thorough  scrutiny  of  all  expenditures,  and 
some  disposition  of  the  unprofitable  laterals.  It  also  commended 
the  action  of  the  Legislature  in  approving  the  constitutional 
amendment  to  create  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Works. 

After  the  report  of  the  investigating  commission  had  been  pre- 
sented on  February  15,  a  review  of  which  has  been  given  already, 
the  Governor  sent  a  special  message  to  the  Senate,  with  several 
recommendations,  among  them  being  the  following:  that  existing 
contracts  for  extraordinary  repairs  be  canceled  and  appropria- 
tions for  them  be  repealed ;  that  |400,000  be  provided  for  closing 
these  contracts,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  State  Engineer;  that 
1400,000  be  appropriated  for  improving  the  channel  of  the  Erie 
to  a  full  seven  feet  and  $15,000  for  a  survey  to  determine  the  real 
condition  of  the  canal ;  that  further  funds  be  provided  to  grad- 
ually increase  the  deptli  to  seven  and  a  half  or  eight  feet;  and 
that  the  canal  board  be  given  full  powers  of  investigation  and 
redress  in  canal  matters.  In  commenting  upon  his  plan  for  deep- 
ening the  canal,  the  Governor  said:  "It  would  benefit  the  boat- 
men and  carriers  more,  even,  than  one  cent  a  bushel  remission 
of  tolls.  It  would  be  of  more  real  utility  to  navigation  than 
five  or  ten  times  its  cost  expended  in  the  average  manner  of 
so-called  improvements  on  the  public  works.  But  it  is  too  simple, 
too  practically  useful,  to  enlist  the  imagination  of  projectors 
.     .     .    and  of  engineers."'^ 

In  reply  to  a  Senate  resolution  asking  for  information  and 
opinions  concerning  this  proposition  from  the  Governor,  the 
canal  commissioners  strongly  opposed  the  project,  saying  that, 

''Aasemhly  Documents,  187(5,  No.  27,  pp.  170-180. 
**  Senate  Documents,  1876,  No.  60,  p.  3. 
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without  a  corresponding  change  in  structures,  the  gain  derived 
from  a  deepened  channel  would  be  so  small  as  to  result  in  no  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  navigation  nor  any  cheapening  of  trans- 
portatloU;  and  that  the  cost  of  adapting  locks,  aqueducts  and 
culverts  to  the  increased  depth  would  be  so  large  as  to  exclude 
such  changes  from  serious  consideration.  The  commissioners 
estimated  the  cost  of  deepening  the  prism,  without  altering 
structures,  at  f 4,500,000,  but  feared  lest  the  proposed  excavations 
might  imperil  existing  walls." 

The  Legislature  of  1876  earnestly  undertook  the  work  of  reform, 
as  recommended  by  the  Governor,  both  in  canal  affairs  and  other- 
wise. The  constitutional  amendment  to  abolish  the  oflSce  of  canal 
commissioner  and  to  create  a  Sujiorintendent  of  Public  Works — 
to  be  ai)pointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate 
— was  again  ai>prove(l,  and  at  the  following  November  election 
was  adopted  by  the  [)eoi)le  by  a  large  majority.  The  canal  board 
was  gi\^n  the  powers  of  investigation  and  redress  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  canals,  including  those  of  the  past  (chapter  388). 
The  State  Engineer  was  empowered  to  appoint  the  regular 
engineers  of  his  department,  and  to  employ  additional  engineers, 
when  necessary,  with  the  consent  of  the  canal  board,  and  all  of 
these  men  were  required  to  take  the  constitutional  oath  of  office 
(chapter  385).  Despite  the  adverse  i^eport  of  the  canal  commis- 
sioners, an  appropriation  of  ^400,000  was  made  for  deepening 
the  Erie  and  Oswego  canals  to  a  full  seven  feet,  and  another  of 
|15,000  for  a  survey  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  Erie.  This 
act  also  directed  the  canal  board  to  terminate  such  of  the  con- 
tracts for  extraordinary  I'epairs  as  in  its  opinion  were  not 
necessary,  providing  ?400,000  to  settle  these  contracts  and  repeal- 
ing all  former  appropriations  for  this  class  of  work  that  were 
still  in  force  (chapter  425).  The  report  of  the  State  Engineer 
and  the  canal  commissioners,  relative  to  the  disposition  to  be 
made  of  the  lateral  canals,  not  having  jiroved  satisfactory,  the 
Legislature  apjointed  a  special  commission  for  this  purpose 
(cha]>ter  .382).  As  this  subject  is  considered  in  a  chapter  by 
itself  further  refei'ences  to  it  will  be  omitted  from  this  portion  of 
the  volume.     Improvement  in  steam  propulsion  was  encouraged 

^Senate  Documents,  187G,  No.  74. 
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bj  an  act  (chapter  387)  authorizing  the  setting  apart  of  a  portion 
of  the  canal  in  which  Hugh  Stevenson  and  Enos  W.  Pelonbet 
might  experiment  with  their  systems. 

Thus  the  Governor's  reforms  were  carried  into  effect.  There 
followed  a  policy  of  retrenchment  and  of  little  activity  in 
improvements,  which  was  not  broken  till  necessity  compelled 
the  lengthening  of  locks  in  an  attempt  to  enable  the  canal  to  cope 
with  increasing  competition.  Concerning  the  general  results  of 
this  period,  the  verdict  of  the  standard  historians  of  the  state 
may  be  safely  taken.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that,  though  com- 
paratively few  convictions  resulted  from  many  arrests,  the  power 
of  the  "ring"  was  broken  and  reformation  followed.  Tilden's 
reform  spirit  left  its  mark  upon  the  public  conscience,  through- 
out municipality,  state  and  nation.  The  responsibility  of  oflBcials 
was  viewed  differently  and  there  was  a  more  rigid  accountability 
of  public  expenditures. 

Navigation  opened  May  4,  1876,  and  closed  December  1.  The 
tons  of  total  movement  diminished  to  4,172,129,  valued  at  f  113,- 
090,379.  The  canal  commissioners  reported  it  a  season  of  excel- 
lent navigation  at  reduced  expenses  for  maintenance,  but  of  con- 
tinued business  depression. 

During  the  year  a  careful  survey  of  the  Erie  canal  was  made 
by  the  State  Engineer,  in  accordance  with  the  Governor's  recom- 
mendation and  the  resulting  law.  This  was  the  survey  which, 
eighteen  years  later,  although  obviously  of  too  remote  a  period 
to  be  of  much  use,  had  to  be  depended  upon  as  the  chief  source 
of  information  for  making  the  first  estimate  for  what  was  later 
known  as  the  "Nine-million  improvement,"  when  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1894  required  such  an  estimate  from  the 
State  Engineer  within  twelve  days.  The  canal  commissioners,  in 
1876,  reported  that  this  survey  showed  that  there  was  no  need 
to  use  the  money  which  had  been  appropriated  to  give  the  canal 
a  depth  of  seven*  feet.  Mr.  John  D.  Van  Buren,  Jr.,  the  State 
Engineer,  taking  office  in  January,  1876,  had  been  a  member  of 
the  investigating  commission,  and  he  brought  to  his  department 
the  spirit  of  reform,  instituting  a  mathematical  examination, 
which  the  engineers  were  required  to  pass.  This,  of  course,  was 
before  the  day  of  State  civil  service  regulations. 
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The  history  of  the  Erie  canal  for  the  next  few  years  i)i'esents 
more  of  economic  than  of  engineering  interest.  The  jjeople  of 
the  fitate  had  become  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  a  careful  and 
economical  control  of  canal  expenditures  and  the  administration 
of  Governor  Robinson  stood  pledged  to  the  exercise  of  rigid  econ- 
omy in  the  expenses  of  maintenance.  Moreover,  a  constitutional 
provision  limited  the  annual  exjienditures  to  the  gross  amount 
received  during  the  previous  year. 

The  Krie  alone  of  all  the  canals  during  1870  produced  a  surplus 
over  exp(»nditures,  the  amount  being  f 508,953.14.  Owing  to 
short  crops,  low  rates  and  competition  of  tide-water  railways, 
the  year  was  one  of  unprecedented  disaster  to  boating  interests. 
Every  branch  of  business  had  Ix^en  depressed.  The  re('eii)ts  from 
tolls  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  maintenance  were  less  than  the 
year  before.  C)f  about  six  thousand  boats  on  the  canal  system 
many  were  laid  up,  others  ran  at  a  loss  and  none  at  a  profit.  It 
was  urged  by  the  Governor  that  only  reform  and  retrenchment 
could  save  the  canals  of  the  state  from  utter  ruin.  Yet  the  tolls 
must  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  exi)ense8  of  operation  and  repair." 

In  his  next  annual  message'^  the  Governor  admitted  that  condi- 
tions had  largely  improved  during  the  previous  year.  Railroad 
competition  was  less  ruinous.  Crops  were  abundant.  Better 
rates  of  freight  prevailed,  and  all  boats  were  in  service.  Yet  only 
sixty-nine  boats  were  built  during  the  year — being  the  lowest 
number  for  at  least  twenty  years  past. 

Not  anticipating  this  traffic  improvement,  however,  the  toll- 
sheet,  which  was  fixed  by  the  Legislature  in  each  year,  had  been 
made  unusually  low,  and  the  canal  revenues  did  not  keep  pace 
with  improved  conditions,  being  the  lowest  in  forty-five  years. 
A  quarter-mill  tax  was  therefore  recommended  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  Only  the  Erie  again  showed  in  1877  a  small  net 
surplus  over  expenses,  the  amount  being  §84,840.88  in  this  year. 

A  Senate  resolution  of  inquiry  as  to  the  expensi^  of  lengthening 
canal-locks  forty  feet,  brought  out  an  adverse  report  from  the 
Engineer's  department.  The  difficulty  and  expense  of  making  the 
proposed  change  at  Lockport  wei-e  urged  as  the  chief  reasons. 

•*  Governor's  Annual  Message,  1877. 
"  Governor's  Annual  Message,  1878. 
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The  question  of  steam  versus  horse-power  propulsion  had  been 
anxiously  studied  for  several  years,  but  so  far,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  State  Engineer,  the  attempts  to  substitute  steam  had  not  dis- 
placed animal  power.  Statutory  permission  was  given  to  test 
various  methods  of  steam  towage,  among  which  the  Stevenson 
system  (chapter  366,  Laws  of  1877)  and  the  Baker  single-rail 
system  (chapter  371,  Laws  of  1877)  were  included.  State  Engi- 
neer J.  D.  Van  Buren,  Jr.,  in  his  report  presents  some  interesting 
facts  and  conclusions.  An  important  series  of  dynamometrical 
tests  were  made  to  determine  the  tractive  force  required  to  move 
boats  through  the  water  of  the  canal  at  different  speeds. 

The  average  weight  of  a  first-class,  horse-propelled,  grain  boat 
was  then  about  sixty-five  tons;  its  cargo  of  grain  weighed  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty  tons.  It  was  found  that  an  average 
loaded  boat  on  the  canal,  at  an  average  speed  of  about  1.65  miles 
per  hour,,  developed  a  tractive  pull  of  about  three  hundred  and 
thirteen  pounds.  This  was  considered  as  the  maximum  amount 
of  work  which  an  ordinary  pair  of  canal  horses  could  contin- 
uously perform.  With  similar  conditions  of  boat  and  speed  it 
was  found  that  steam  towage,  by  means  of  an  ordinary  screw- 
propelled  tug,  with  about  three  hundred  feet  of  hawser  attached, 
developed  a  much  larger  resistance,  increasing  with  the  speed. 
This  was  owing  to  the  rapid  current  thrown  back  by  the  pro- 
peller in  the  confined  waterway  of  the  canal. 

The  average  rate  of  speed  of  a  horse-drawn  boat  was  shown 
by  comparison  of  numerous  records  to  be  1.55  miles  per 
hour.  There  was  a  slight  difference  in  speed  between  east-bound 
and  west-bound  boats  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  mean 
easterly  current  in  the  canal  of  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  per 
hour.  Four  horses  were  used  to  a  boat — in  pairs — working 
alternately  in  six-hour  shifts.  It  was  further  deduced  that  the 
average  work  thrown  upon  each  canal  horse  was  20,034  foot- 
pounds per  minute,  equal  to  six-tenths  horse-power,  or  for  a 
whole  day  of  twelve  hours  (six  hours  on  and  six  hours  off),  14,- 
424,480  foot-pounds.  From  this  it  could  be  seen  that  canal  horses 
were  overtaxed  and  the  condition  in  which  they  were  kept  at 
that  time  was  not  only  poor  economy  but  a  disgrace  to 
civilization. 
20 
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The  average  time  of  a  horse-drawn  boat  for  a  round  trip  from 
Buffalo  to  New  Yo?k  and  return  was  thirty  dajs.  In  an  average 
season  of  two  hundred  and  ten  days  there  were  seven  round  trips. 
The  cost  of  carriage  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  by  horse-drawn  boat, 
exclusive  of  tolls  and  terminal  charges,  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York  was  computed  at  5.69  cents.  In  1862  the  average  tonnage 
of  a  boat  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  tons  and  the 
average  time  from  Buffalo  to  Troy  was  eight  and  one-half  days 
as  against  ten  days  in  1877.  It  was  considered  questionable 
whether  in  view  of  all  circumstances  boats  were  not  then  above 
the  most  economical  size. 

As  among  the  first  efforts  at  steam  propulsion  the  following 
may  be  of  interest : 

The  Baxter  boat  was  ninety -six  feet  long  by  seventeen  feet 
beam,  with  nine  feet  depth  of  hold.  Displacement,  two  hundred 
and  sixty-four  tons.  Capacity,  about  two  hundred  and  seven 
tons.  With  two  hundred  tons  cargo  it  should  draw  five  feet  and 
ten  inches  of  water,  and  was  propelled  by  a  pair  of  thiee-bladed 
screws,  one  on  each  side  of  the  stern,  revolving  toward  each  other. 
An  upright  boiler  and  engines  completed  the  equipment.  The 
estimated  cost  per  bushel  of  wheat  from  Buffalo  to  New  York 
by  this  method  was  5.76  cents. 

The  Belgian  cable-towing  system  consisted  of  a  wire  cable 
laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  canal.  A  clip  drum  was  mounted  upon 
the  deck  of  a  tow-boat  over  which  the  cable  was  lifted  and 
passed.  The  drum  being  operated  by  steam  drew  the  tug  and  its 
attached  "  trailers ''  through  the  canal  at  a  speed  of  about  two 
and  one-half  miles  per  hour.  The  estimated  cost  per  bushel  of 
wheat  by  this  method  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  was  4.79  cents. 
But  the  installation  of  equipment  including  tugs  and  cable  was 
estimated  at  f  3,450,000,  and  the  annual  cost  of  maintenance  about 
fl,600,000. 

The  Frick  or  Pennsylvania  system  of  coupled  boats,  either 
horse-propelled,  or  by  steam-power  on  the  rear  boat,  was  consid- 
ered an  improvement  in  the  way  of  economy.  The  speed  was 
computed  at  about  two  and  one-half  miles  per  hour  by  steam  and 
the  cost  of  freight  per  bushel  from  Buffalo  to  New  York — four 
hundred  and  ninety-five  miles —  at  4.72  cents. 
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The  average  canal  freight  rates  per  bushel  of  wheat  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York  for  the  season  of  1877,  to  September  1,  was 
7.39  cents;  for  the  balance  of  the  season,  9.53  cents. 

Commercial  interests  for  some  time  had  been  trying  persist- 
ently and  openly  to  secure  a  free  canal  system,  and  Auditor 
Schuyler  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  plan.  In  presenting 
arguments'*  therefor,  he  stated  that  170,000,000  tons  of  freight 
had  been  transported  .over  the  canals  since  their  opening.  It 
was  alleged  by  those  who  opposed  free  canals  that  the  expendi- 
tures for  canal  purposes,  since  their  opening,  exceeded  their 
revenues  by  nearly  f35,000,000,  and  that  this  sum  represented 
their  net  cost  to  the  people,  raised  by  taxes.  Admitting  this  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  State  owed  by  far  the  largest 
share  of  its  prosperity  to  the  canals.  The  total  amount  of  tolls 
collected  since  the  opening  of  the  canals  was  |130,034,897.09.  But 
in  addition  to  this,  during  the  preceding  forty  years,  the  carriers 
of  the  canal  were  paid  for  transportation  |146,868,964,  exclusive 
of  tolls,  and  the  merchants  and  warehousemen  were  estimated 
to  have  received  at  least  fl00,000,000.  These  sums  were  direct 
benefits  to  the  people  of  the  state  from  the  tonnage  of  the  canals, 
to  which  should  be  added  the  almost  incalculable  benefits  result- 
ing from  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  population.  The  population 
of  New  York  City  had  increased  from  123,706  in  1820  to  1,046,- 
037  in  1875;  the  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  New 
York  City  had  increased  from  169,530,753  in  1820  to  f  1,234,191,- 
178  in  1877;  the  population  of  the  State  had  increased  from 
1,372,812  in  1820  to  4,705,208  in  1875,  and  its  aggregate  valua- 
tion, real  and  personal,  from  |256,021,494  in  1820  to  |2,755,740,- 
318  in  1877.  The  auditor's  strong  plea  for  tlie  abolition  of 
canal  tolls  asserted  that  the  tonnage  of  the  canals  had  brought 
to  New  York  City  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  had  made  the 
Empire  State  what  it  was. 

On  February  8,  1878,  under  the  new  constitutional  amendment, 
the  control  of  the  canals  passed  from  the  canal  commissioners 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works. 

The  improvement  in  transportation  which  began  about  July  1, 
1877,  continued  in  marked  degree  throughout  1878;  the  building 

'^Report  of  Canal  Auditor,  1877. 
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of  boats  was  resumed ;  three  hundred  new  boats  were  registered 
during  the  year,  and  nineteen  steam-propelled  boats  were  in  use. 
The  canals  were  opened  April  15  and  closed  I>ecember  7 — a 
period  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  days  as  against  two  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  days  in  1877  and  two  hundred  and  eleven  days 
in  1876,  the  average  open  season  for  the  preceding  twenty  years 
being  about  two  hundred  and  nineteen  days.'^ 

The  expenditures  under  the  new  system  of  control  were  de- 
creased nearly  fifty  per  cent  under  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  previous  year.  Although  the  rates  for  tolls  remained  com- 
paratively low,  both  the  tonnage  and  the  amount  received  were 
largely  increased.  The  net  income  of  the  Erie  canal  for  the  fiscal 
year,  after  deducting  all  repairs,  charges  and  payments,  was 
1321,403.18. 

The  State  Engineer  in  his  report"  says  of  this  period :  "Only 
in  the  years  1S61,  1862,  1863,  when  the  Mississippi  river  and 
other  routes  were  closed  against  northern  commerce  by  the  war, 
have  the  Erie  and  Oswego  canals  carried  as  much  grain  as  dur- 
ing the  past  season;  and  this  has  been  done  in  the  face  of  the 
lowest  prices  ever  charged  by  the  railroads  in  their  efforts  to 
control  the  carrying  trade." 

At  one  time  during  tliis  season  the  rate  was  four  and  one-half 
cents  per  bushel  as  against  the  lowest  rate  of  eight  cents  in  1874 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York.  It  was  claimed  that  this  increase  in 
tonnage  was  caused  by  low  rates  and  was  the  controlling  factor 
in  opening  a  larger  foreign  trade  for  our  products,  which  resulted 
in  the  turning  of  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  to  the  amount 
of  1250,000,000. 

The  Comptroller  stated  that  the  only  debt  remaining  upon 
the  State  was  the  canal  debt,  which  on  Beptomber  30,  1877,  was 
represented  by  outstanding  obligations  amounting  to  |9,900,360, 
exclusive  of  the  sinking  fund  applicable  thereto  of  $1,270,343.71. 

An  interesting  bit  of  history  was  recalled  in  this  connection. 
That  portion  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad  originally  called 
the  Utica  and  Schenectady  railroad,  chartered  in  1833,  had  no 
right  under  its  charter  to  carry  fivight.  In  1836  another  link, 
then  known  as  the  Utica  and  Syracnsie  railroad,  could  carry  freight 

"  Governor's  A7inual  Message,  1879. 
'^Report  of  State  Engineer,  1878,  p.  6. 
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•only  by  the  payment  of  regular  canal  tolls  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  canal  fund.  In  1844  all  of  the  railroads  along  the  line  of 
the  Erie  canal  were  allowed  to  carry  freight,  but  only  upon  pay- 
ment of  similar  tolls.  By  the  Legislature  of  1851  all  railroad 
tolU  were  remitted.  "Every  dollar  of  tax  paid  for  the  canals/' 
said  the  State  Engineer,  "  is  the  result  of  this  act."** 

The  commerce  of  the  Erie  canal  was  at  this  time  gravely  threat- 
ened by  the  approaching  completion  of  extensive  improvements, 
at  a  cost  of  over  f30,000,000,  in  the  Welland  and  St.  Lawrence 
system  of  Canadian  canals.  These  improvements  would  permit 
the  passage  of  boats  drawing  thirteen  and  one-half  feet  of  water 
over  the  lock  miter-sills  and  enable  vessels  of  two  thousand  tons 
to  load  direct  for  Europe  at  the  docks  of  Cleveland,  Toledo  and 
Chicago. 

It  was  urged  by  those  familiar  with  the  conditions  that  the 
cost  of  transportation  by  way  of  the  Erie  canal  should  be  reduced, 
not  only  by  the  removal  of  lake  obstructions  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  permit  the  use  of  much  larger  vessels  to  bring 
their  cargoes  at  a  lower  rate  to  the  port  of  Buffalo,  but  by  im- 
provements to  the  canal  itself.  This  could  be  accomplished 
either  by  lengthening  its  locks,  or  by  deepening  its  channel. 
State  Engineer  Horatio  Seymour,  Jr.,  advocated*®  the  deepening 
of  the  channel  at  least  one  foot,  by  lowering  the  bottom  in  some 
places  and  raising  the  banks  in  others,  thus  adding  fifty  tons  or 
twenty  per  cent  to  the  cargo  of  each  boat  then  in  use.  Afterward 
this  became  known  as  the  "Seymour  Plan"  of  canal  improve- 
ments. Power  appliances  to  operate  lock-gates  and  to  draw  boats 
through  the  locks  were  also  advocated.  The  time  then  consumed 
in  passing  the  seventy-two  locks  of  the  Erie  canal  was  about 
eighteen  hours.  The  new  method  would  reduce  this  time  by  at 
least  one-half  with  the  existing  depth  of  water.  With  one  foot  of 
water  added,  both  improvements  would  allow  a  boat  drawing  six 
feet  of  water  to  effect  a  saving  of  thirty-seven  hours  in  each 
round  trip. 

Various  commercial  interests  were  constantly  effecting  a  reduc- 
tion in  specific  rates  of  toll.  Flour,  leached  ashes  and  petroleum 
were  this  year  added  to  the  free  list,  which  already  contained 

^Report  of  State  Engineer,  1878,  p.  14. 
*^  Report  of  State  Engineer,  1878. 
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hogs,  bacon  and  salt  pork,  cattle,  salt  beef  and  tallow,  sheep  and 
wool,  hemp,  grass  and  clover  seed,  furs  and  fur  skins,  boats,  lead, 
leather,  tobacco  (not  manufactured),  lard,  lard  oil,  com  meal, 
coffee,. hops,  dried  fruit,  domestic  spirits,  cotton  and  domestic 
cotton  and  woolen  goods.  Passengers  over  ten  years  of  age  were 
charged  one-half  mill  per  mile.  The  canal  auditor  urged  the 
passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment  for  the  abolition  of  canal 
tolls  aa  being  necessary  to  meet  changed  conditions  which  time 
and  enterprise  had  wrought.  Evidently,  official  opinions  as  to 
canal  policy  were  at  variance,  as  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works,  in  his  report**  covering  the  year  1879,  vigorously  com- 
plained that  the  toll-sheet  was  already  dangerously  low  for  proper 
maintenance,  and  urged  the  creation  of  a  surplus  fund  from 
excess  revenues,  for  extraordinary  repairs. 

Under  the  constitutional  limitation  and  the  amount  of  canal 
receii)ts  applicable  to  the  payment  for  repairs  and  maintenance, 
rigid  economy  was  necessarily  the  continued  policy  of  canal 
management  in  1879.  To  use  a  homely  expression,  the  canals 
were  said  to  be  "living  from  hand  to  mouth."  Although  the 
open  season  was  shortened  to  two  hundred  and  twelve  days  the 
tonnage  was  increased  by  about  200,000  tons.  The  receipts  for 
tolls  were  less  because  the  rates  were  fixed  at  the  lowest  point 
in  the  history  of  the  canals. 

The  number  of  steamboats  in  use  was  slightly  increased,  and 
three  hundred  and  eighty-two  boats  were  built  and  registered 
during  the  year.  Trial  of  the  Cooke  system  of  propulsion,  by 
submerged  rail  and  tractors,  or  floating  locomotives,  was  author- 
ized by  chapter  530,  Laws  of  1879.  The  canal  was  equipped  dur- 
ing the  season  from  Rochester  to  Buffalo  with  the  Belgian  towing 
system,  and  it  was  confidently  expected  that  the  entire  canal 
would  be  similarly  equipped  during  the  next  year  and  all 
traffic  conducted  by  steam-power.*^ 

A  deficiency  canal  tax  of  three-tenths  mill  was  levied  by  chap- 
ter 27;  and  it  was  made  a  misdemeanor  to  bribe  a  lock  tender 
by  chapter  403  of  the  laws  of  this  year. 

To  the  free  list  were  added  butter,  cheese,  flax  seed,  oil  meal 
and  oil  cake. 


*^ Assembly  Documents,  1880,  No.  69. 
*^ Auditor^ 8  Financial  Report,  1879, 
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Trade  conditions  continued  to  be  the  leading  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion. The  advantages  which  the  Erie  canal  possessed,  as 
being  the  first  effort  to  render  available  the  only  natural  trade 
channel  between  the  West  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  were  regarded 
as  imperiled  by  the  results  of  the  competitive  struggle  between 
eastern  cities  for  commercial  supremacy.  Railway  rates  were 
then  less  to  Baltimore  and  Thiladelphia  than  to  New  York  City. 
The  latter  exhibited  a  falling  off  in  the  percentage  of  total 
receipts  from  the  West  by  seaboard  cities.*' 

The  auditor  complained  that  the  railway  lines  continued  in 
their  efforts  to  divert  from  the  canal  and  absorb  east-bound 
traflSc,  to  name  ruinously  low  rates  during  the  season  of  canal 
navigation,  being  able  to  recoup  their  losses  during  the  winter. 

The  requirement  that  the  canal  should  be  self-supporting  and 
still  confine  expenses  within  the  amount  received  for  tolls,  left 
no  margin  or  fund  for  extraordinary  repairs,  and  in  case  of  dis- 
aster by  flood  or  otherwise  the  canal  was  in  constant  danger  of 
being  closed  without  warning  to  traffic.  These  conditions 
operated  to  discourage  boat-building  and  boating  interests.  It 
was  authoritatively  stated  that  the  canal  as  it  was  at  this  period 
was  entirely  capable  of  passing  double  the  tonnage  thus  far 
transported. 

In  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  the 
opinion  was  expressed  that  the  immense  exportation  of  Ameri- 
can cereals  for  the  preceding  three  years  was  not  due  to  their 
cheapness  here  but  to  successive  failures  of  crops  in  foreign 
countries. 

He  also  intimated  that  if  the  same  principles  of  business 
management  and  economy,  which  had  made  the  railroads  their 
successful  competitors,  were  applied  to  the  canals,  all  fear  of 
losing  their  share  of  the  carrying  trade  would  vanish.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  Montreal  is  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  miles 
nearer  Chicago  by  way  of  the  Canadian  canals  than  is  New  York 
by  way  of  the  Erie,  the  State  Engineer  again  in  this  year  called 
attention  to  the  danger  of  Canadian  competition. 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  Erie  canal  during  1880  presents 
comparatively  little  of  interest  to  record.    The  net  canal  debt, 

**Annual  Report  of  State  Engineer,  1879. 
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after  applying  fiinking-fnnd  balances,  was  16,936,879.83,  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  November  the  canals  were  unex- 
pectedly and  suddenly  closed  by  an  ice  blockade  in  which  about 
a  thousand  boats  were  caught  in  transit.  Three-quarters  of  this 
number  were  grain-boats  whose  cargoes  aggregated  6,000,000 
bushels.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  drawback,  the  season  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  days  witnessed  a  further  increase  in  traffic. 

The  gross  receipts  of  the  Erie  canal  were  fl,120,660.13.  It 
may  be  noted,  however,  that  it  required  two-thirds  of  this 
sum  to  pay  the  expenses  of  maintenance  and  collection,  the  net 
surplus  being  |442,535.71.  The  auditor's  report  for  this  period 
shows  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  both  canal  and  railroads  (Erie 
and  Central)  for  twelve  months  prior  to  September  30,  1880,  to 
be  25,706,586  tons,  of  which  the  railroads  carried  about  three- 
fourths,  or  19,248,930  tons. 

The  number  of  boats  registered  was  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  of  which  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  were  new.  Various 
methods  of  towage  were  given  further  trial.  The  award  of  first 
prize,  out  of  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  appropriated  by 
the  Legislature  of  1871  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  towage 
inventions,  had  been  given  to  William  Baxter,  but  his  boat  had 
later  been  pronounced  a  failure,  and  at  this  period  not  one  was 
known  to  be  in  existence.  This  boat,  however,  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  other  forms  of  steam-propelled  boats  which  were 
increasing  in  number.  About  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of 
the  Belgian  cable  system  had  been  laid  and  was  in  operation 
during  the  season,  but  failed  to  meet  the  expectations  of  its 
friends.  It  was  said  to  be  not  only  in  the  way  of  other  traffic 
but  a  menace  to  the  security  of  the  canal  bank  upon  the  inner 
side  of  curves.  The  Illinois  system  of  steamer  pushing  its  con- 
consort  was  further  used  but  it  was  determined  that  longer  boats 
could  not  be  used  to  advantage  on  the  curves  of  least  radius. 

The  application  of  water-power  by  means  of  a  turbine  wheel 
operating  a  towing  hawser  seems  to  have  been  in  successful 
operation  at  lock  No.  52.  By  the  aid  of  this  mechanism  boats 
were  drawn  into  the  lock  at  increased  speed  and  time  was  saved. 

The  State  Engineer  reiterated  his  warning  of  the  year  before 
as  to  the  danger  of  Canadian  competition.    In  view  of  the  rela- 
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tive  percentages  of  canal  and  open  waterway  between  the  Erie 
route  and  its  commercial  rivals,  he  pertinently  remarked  that  it 
cost  four  times  as  much  to  carry  grain  upon  the  Erie  canal-r-mile 
for  mile — as  upon  an  open  lake  waterway. 

The  increasing  free  list  was  the  subject  of  severe  criticism  by 
the  canal  auditor;**  it  was  held  to  be  without  warrant  of  law,  and 
unfair,  resulting  in  an  added  tax  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The 
growing  custom  of  authorizing  the  construction  of  numerous  and 
expensive  lift  or  6wing  bridges  to  be  paid  for  out  of  canal  tolls  was 
also  condemned,  as  such  bridges  were  not  only  of  no  benefit  to 
navigation,  but  an  obstruction  to  it.  The  benefit,  if  any,  was 
entirely  local  and  should  be  paid  by  the  locality  benefited.  In 
the  methods  of  collecting  tolls,  moreover,  small  frauds  were  begin- 
ning to  creep  into  the  service,  and  to  correct  this  a  flat  rate  of 
toll  per  ton-mile  was  advocated,  with  a  more  frequent  use  of 
weigh-locks. 

Excessive  terminal  charges  and  various  extortions  which  came 
out  of  the  boatmen's  pockets  were  the  subject  of  investigation  by 
a  committee  on  terminal  charges,  created  by  the  Assembly,  March 
11,  1881.  In  New  York  the  committee  found***  the  charges  to 
be:  for  elevating,  one-half  cent  per  bushel — chargeable  to  the 
boat;  weighing  and  storage,  one-half  cent  per  bushel — charge- 
able to  the  grain;  cleaning,  one-quarter  cent  (optional) ;  lighter- 
age from  store  to  vessel,  one.  and  one-half  cent.  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  elevator  charges  were  from  one  and 
one-quarter  to  one  and  one-half  cents.  There  was  in  addition 
a  "  shortage  "  of  from  five  to  forty  bushels  in  reweighing,  a  loss 
which  also  fell  on  the  boatman.  The  committee  advocated 
increased  and  exclusive  wharfage  room  for  canal  boats,  together 
with  the  abolition  of  the  harbor-master's  dues  of  f  1.25  per  boat. 
It  was  also  claimed  that  the  State  could,  if  deemed  necessary, 
exercise  statutory  control  over  terminal  rates.  (See  Otto  U.  S. 
Reps.  vol.  4 — Opinion  of  Waite,  C.  J.) 

At  Buffalo  the  practice  of  "scalping"  grain  insurance 
premiums  had  grown  to  such  propox'tions  that  for  two  years  at 
least  f 50,000  had  been  paid  in  "rebates."     The  average  cargo 

**Auditor'8  Annual  Report,  1880. 
**As8emhly  Documents,  1881,  No.  114. 
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of  grain  cost  |25.00  premium  to  insure;  of  this  |2.50  went  to 
the  broker  or  "icalper";  flO.OO  rebate  to  the  shipper;  #3.75  to 
the  insurance  agent,  and  the  balance,  #8.25,  to  the  insurance 
company  for  carrying  the  risk.  All  of  this,  being  included  in 
freight  charges,  was  a  loss  to  the  boatman. 

The  season  of  1881  was  marked  by  a  large  falling  ofif  in  the 
volume  of  traflSc  and  receipts.  The  former  amounted  to  over  a 
million  and  a  quarter  tons,  or  twenty  per  cent,  and  the  latter, 
over  half  a  million  dollars,  or  forty-flve  per  cent.  The  loss  in 
revenue  was  partly  due  to  the^  removal  of  tolls  on  west-bound 
traffic,  but  as  the  auditor  remarked,  this  expedient,  undertaken 
as  a  stimulant  to  traffic,  had,  upon  trial,  proved  a  failure. 
Governor  Cornell  gave  as  further  reasons  for  the  lessened  volume 
of  traffic  the  limited  movement  of  grain  products  and  the 
unusually  strong  trunk-line  railway  competition. 

Still  lower  freight  rates  prevailed.  The  average  canal  rate 
for  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  for  the  season 
was  4.88  cents,  which  included  1.03  cents  toll.  The  carrier's  net 
profit  for  nearly  five  hundred  miles  of  transportation  ranged 
from  ninety  and  one-half  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  cents 
per  ton.  The  report  of  the  auditor's  department,  as  to  financial 
results  for  the  fiscal  year,  was  the  most  discouraging  since  the 
opening  of  the  canal;  the  aggregate  revenues  were  lower  than 
since  1825;  for  the  first  time  in  fifty-six  years  no  payments  could 
be  made  from  the  revenues  to  the  sinking-fund  or  interest 
accounts ;  and  the  revenues  were  twenty  per  cent  below  the  cost 
of  maintenance.  From  the  boatman's  point  of  view  the  situation 
was  even  more  discouraging.  Notwithstanding  the  continued 
efforts  of  the  Lejipslature  and  the  canal  board  to  stimulate 
traffic  bv  reductions  and  remission  of  tolls,  his  earnings  had 
steadily  decreased  until  no  profit  remained  and  a  probable  loss 
faced  him. 

The  number  of  boats — old  and  new — registered  during  1881 
was  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  with  an  average  tonnage  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  tons.  The  Erie  canal  exhibited  this 
year  a  net  loss,  of  all  payments  over  receipts,  of  f  27,029.17.  The 
net  canal  debt  September  30,  1SS1,  deducting  balances,  was 
$6,560,378.43. 
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The  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  called  by  the  auditor*® 
to  the  probability  of  a  grave  crisis  in  canal  affairs  in  case  the 
income  of  1881  should  prove  to  be  below  the  necessary  amount 
required  for  expenses  in  1882.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  the 
canals  would  have  to  cease  operations  for  lack  of  funds.  The 
prompt  abolition  of  the  constitutional  restriction  alone  could 
save  them.  Two  propositions  for  constitutional  amendments 
were  before  the  Legislature  of  1882 :  the  first,  to  relieve  the  canal 
revenues  from  payments  on  account  of  the  canai  debt,  leaving 
the  surplus  revenues  over  expenses,  if  any,  for  a  deficiency  fund, 
had  already  been  embodied  in  a  concurrent  resolution  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  1880 ;  the  second,  which  had  been  indorsed 
by  both  political  parties  in  their  respective  conventions,  and 
which  provided  squarely  for  the  abolition  of  all  tolls  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  canals  by  taxation,  had  passed  the  Legis- 
lature of  1881.  Either  of  these  would  remove  the  constitutional 
restriction  as  to  expenditures. 

The  effect  which  differential  freight  rates  had  upon  canal 
traffic  and  upon  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  state,  and 
especially  of  New  York  City,  had  been  for  some  time  a  matter  of 
anxiety.  The  auditor  strongly  commented*^  thereon.  This 
"differential,"  it  may  be  explained,  was  the  result  of  a  traffic 
agreement  as  to  east-bound  freight  between  all  the  seaboard 
rail  lines,  whereby  lines  whose  terminals  were  in  New  York  City 
were  to  charge  an  additional  sum  upon  every  ton  of  such  through 
freight  over  the  rate  charged  by  lines  whose  terminals  were  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  Prior  to  1870  this  "differ- 
ential "  had  been  for  several  years  about  two  dollars  per  ton, 
an  equivalent  of  six  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat,  and  for  the  same 
period  this  had  been  the  average  canal  rate  of  toll  per  bushel. 
Later  the  canal  tolls  were  reduced  one-half  and  the  differential 
was  promptly  lowered  to  one  dollar  per  ton.  In  1880  the  toll 
was  1.03  cents  per  bushel  and  the  differential  was  from  forty  to 
sixty  cents  per  ton. 

The  gradual  diminution  of  canal  tolls  on  east-bound  grain  had 
been  for  years  followed  by  corresponding  reductions  in  preferen- 

^Auditor'a  Annual  Report,  1881. 
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tial  rates  allowed  by  New  York  railways.  Neverthelec»;  the  per- 
centage of  New  York  receipts  of  grain  by  rail  at  this  time,  as 
compared  with  that  of  other  seaboard  cities,  had  fallen  ofif  con- 
siderably. The  argument  was  advanced  that,  without  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  canal,  the  railway  differential  rates 
could  not  be  controlled;  that  values  in  New  York  City  would 
suffer  an  immense  shrinkage  and  that  the  whole  state  would 
reflect  the  depressing  influence  of  her  commercial  decline. 

Aside  from  the  vexing  question  of  "  free  canals,"  which  was 
before  the  people  at  the  November  election  of  1882,  there  appears 
to  have  been  little  of  interest  to  record  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  Erie  canal  during  that  year.  The  amendment  to 
the  State  Constitution,  providing  for  the  abolition  of  canal  tolls, 
having  passed  the  Legislatures  of  1881  and  1882,  came  before  the 
people  and  was  approved  by  the  decisive  vote  of  486,105  in  favor 
of  and  163,151  opposed  to,  the  amendment." 

Traffic  showed  a  slight  improvement  over  the  previous  year. 
The  tonnage  in  1882  was  5,421,720,  a  gain  of  277,843;  tolls  col- 
lected amounted  to  |655,105.51,  an  increase  of  |23,574.45.  The 
gross  receipts  of  the  Erie  for  the  fiscal  year  were  f 591,369.79; 
gross  exi)enses  for  the  same  period,  f 504,948.77;  net  income, 
186,421.02.  Net  canal  debt  on  September  30,  fG,259,661.43,  a 
reduction  of  f300,000.** 

The  navigable  season  was  two  hundred  and  forty -one  days 
as  against  two  hundred  and  eleven  days  in  1881.  Only  ninety- 
thrt^  new  boats  were  registered. 

The  constitutional  amendment  became  operative  on  January 
1,  1883,  and  thereafter  no  tolls  were  collected  upon  the  canals 
of  the  state.  As  Governor  Cleveland  said  of  it,*^^  the  people  had 
now  voluntarily  surrendered  their  constitutional  safeguard  of 
control  over  the  limit  of  expenditures  in  their  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  great  highways  of  the  state.  But  that  did  not 
mean  that  they  had  forgotten  the  era  of  extravagant  expenditures 
which  had  theretofore  made  the  canals  a  scandal  and  a  reproach. 
On  the  contrary,  they  demanded  continued  economy  of  adminis- 
tration, consistent  with  the  use  of  the  canals  to  their  utmost 

^^Legislative  Manual,  1904,  p.  191. 
^^Canal  Auditor^  Annual  Report ^  1882. 
^Qovernor^B  Annual  Mea$age,  1883. 
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capacity  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  All  schemes  for  enlarge- 
ments or  expensive  improvements  should  be  stubbornly  opposed. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  more  revenues  were  to  be  derived 
from  canal  tolls  the  following  summary  was  presented  by  the 
auditor;*'^ 

Erie  Comal, 

Gross  revenues  to  date f  121,461,871.09 

Collection,       superintendence 

and  ordinary  repairs f 29,270,301.16 

Cost  of  construction  and  im- 
provements    49,591,852.68 

Total  cost : . .  78,862,153.84 


Leaving  balance  to  credit  of  Erie  to  date f42,599,717.25 

exclusive  of  interest  on  the  debt  for  construction  and  improve- 
ment. But  it  should  also  be  noted  that  it  is  exclusive  of  the 
value  of  the  plant  at  that  date. 

It  was  urged  by  the  State  Engineer  and  the  auditor**  that 
remission  of  tolls  alone  would  not  suffice  to  increase  canal  tour 
nage.  This  theory  had  been  repeatedly  tried  and  proved  a  fail- 
ure. The  controlling  reasons  why  the  canals  had  not  kept  pace 
with  the  railways  had  been  the  niggardly  policy  displayed  in 
their  management.  Aside  from  enlarging  the  prism  and  locks, 
the  same  antiquated  methods  and  appliances  were  still  in  use. 
Larger  boats  were  in  use,  it  is  true,  but  without  doubt  they 
were  too  large  for  economical  animal  towage  in  the  prism  of 
the  canal  and  so  consumed  more  time  than  was  proper  in  transit. 
It  was  essential  to  increase  the  speed  of,  boats  to  compete 
successfully. 

By  other  routes  steam  transportation  had  displaced  more 
primitive  modes.  It  had  proved  a  failure  upon  the  canals  because 
of  the  faulty  design  of  the  boats,  which  in  the  constricted  water- 
way and  with  slow  lockage  could  not  reach  a  remunerative 
speed.  The  lengthening  of  the  locks  by  the  use  of  tumble-gates 
and  a  strong  organization  of  boatmen  with  western  agents  seek- 
ing trade  was  advised. 

*^Canal  Auditor's  Annual  Report,  1882. 
■Id. 
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In  contrast  with  the  cun<il  policy  as  above  outlined,  the  State 
Engineer,  in  his  report^^  for  1882,  adverted  to  the  progressive 
policy  of  the  railways  since  the  first  canal  enlargement  was 
authorized.  At  that  time  a  commission  of  prominent  engineers 
investigated  the  subject  of  cost  of  transportation,  with  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions :  cost  of  railway  transportation — level  road — 
per  ton-mile,  three  and  one-half  cents;  cost  of  Erie  canal  trans- 
portation— including  locks — about  one  cent  per  ton-mile.  If 
level,  or  without  locks,  still  less.  This  comparison  of  rates  was 
doubtless  a  strong  factor  in  shaping  the  canal  policy  of  enlarge- 
ment at  that  time. 

In  1835  there  were'  in  New  York  State  but  one  hundred  miles 
of  completed  railway.  In  1882  there  were  over  sixty -six  hun- 
dred miles,  with  western  connections  having  vast  ramifications 
reaching  out  to  every  portion  of  the  grain  belt  of  the  country. 
Every  device  for  lessening  cost  of  transportation  had  been  put 
into  service;  alignments  and  grades  had  been  straightened  and 
reduced;  the  Erie  had  doublet  racked  and  the  Central  had  quad- 
ruple-tracked their  lines;  eteel  bridges  replaced  wood;  heavy 
steel  T-rails  replaced  straps;  locomotives  had  quadrupled  their 
power,  until  in  1882  the  cost  of  railway  transportation  had  been 
reduced  from  three  and  one-half  cents  to  one-half  a  cent  per 
ton-mile. 

The  subject  of  encroachments  by  railways  upon  canal  lands 
seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  a  matter  of  public  interest;  so 
much  so,  that  in  the  case  of  the  West  Shore  railroad — then  build- 
ing— it  became  the  subject  of  legislative  inquiry.  In  response  to 
an  Assembly  resolution  of  February  26,  1883,  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Works  stated  that  it  had  been  the  tpractice  of  his 
predecessors  to  grant  permits  for  such  encroachments  under 
suitable  conditions  as  to  maintenance  of  waterway,  etc.,  the 
permits  being  based  upon  the  authority  of  section  17,  chapter 
276,  Laws  of  1834,  and  the  general  railroad  law  of  1850,  chapter 
140.  On  April  8,  1881,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works 
revoked  these  permits,  apparently  on  constitutional  grounds,  and 
the  matter  was  then  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  proceedings 
for  condemnation  and  appraisal  of  damages,  and  on  September 

'^Senate  Documents,  1883,  No.  9. 
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7, 1881,  Judge  Churchill  held  that  the  permits  were  not  unconsti- 
tutional. Thereafter  new  permits  were  granted.  Between 
Schenectady  and  Utica  about  twelve  miles  were  thus  occupied, 
within  the  blue  line,  by  the  West  Shore  railroad. 

In  the  way  of  legislation  Governor  Cleveland  recommended 
abolishing  the  ofSces  of  canal  auditor,  the  board  of  audit  and 
board  of  canal  appraisers,  in  the  interests  of  economy,  promis- 
ing a  saving  of  at  least  thirty  thousand  dollars.  It  was  noted 
that  the  expense  of  maintenance  of  the  board  for  the  previous 
year  had  been— exclusive  of  awards — nearly  forty  thousand  dol- 
*  lars,  of  which  over  fifteen  thousand  dollars  had  been  paid  as  fees 
to  attorneys  to  defend  the  State  against  claimants. 

By  chapter  69,  Laws  of  1883,  the  oflSce  of  canal  auditor  was 
abolished,  and  the  records  were  transferred  to  and  became  a 
bureau  of  the  Comptroller's  oflSce.  By  chapter  205,  Laws  of 
1883,  the  offices  of  canal  appraiser  and  State  board  of  audit  were 
abolished  and  a  board  of  claims  was  established,  to  take  effect 
June  1.  By  chapter  165,  Laws  of  1883,  the  offices  of  collector 
of  tolls,  weighmasters  and  assistants,  were  also  abolished. 

At  Little  Falls  an  interesting  part  of  the  works  of  the  West- 
em  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company,  known  as  the  "upper 
lock  and  stone  bridge,"  were  transferred  by  chapter  448,  Laws 
of  1883,  to  a  commission  for  preservation  as  a  historical  relic. 

In  1883  an  event  occurred,  inconspicuous  in  itself,  but  which 
is  perhaps  worthy  of  record  as  being  the  first  public  act  in  the 
chain  of  events  which  may  be  designated  as  the  modern  era  of 
canal  improvement  A  legislative  biir*  was  introduced  by 
Assemblyman  Leighton  to  lengthen  lock  No.  46,  at  Utica,  and 
to  appropriate  money  for  the  purpose.  The  journals  of  both 
houses  show  its  passage  and  transfer  to  the  Governor  for  his 
signature,  but  a  careful  search  among  the  papers  of  the  archi- 
vist and  in  the  offices  of  the  Governor  and  Secretary  of  State 
fails  to  reveal  any  record  of  its  reception.  It  was  undoubtedly 
"a  thirty-day  bill,"  and  failing  to  receive  the  executive  signa- 
ture, expired  by  limitation  and  is  not  of  record  among  the  stat- 
utes of  that  year. 

The  open  season  of  1883  was  but  two  hundred  and  nine  days. 
As  to  traffic  conditions  remarkable  development   was   shown; 

**A88emhly  Journal,  1883,  p.  360. 
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the  tonnage  for  the  year  was  5,775,631,  an  increase  of  324,350 

tons. 

Governor  Cleveland  remarked*^*  that  the  exhibition  of  the  canal 
buHiiiess  for  the  year  1883  fully  justified  the  policy  adopted  by 
the  people  of  relieving  commerce  from  the  burden  of  tolls.  The 
grain  shipments  from  Buffalo  over  the  canal  were  42,3.^)0,916 
bushels  as  against  29,439,688  during  the  previous  year,  a  proof 
of  the  fact  that  the  increased  commerce  was  attracted  to  this 
route  by  the  abolition  of  tolls. 

The  Comptroller,  however,  attributed"*  the  increase  to  the 
unusual  and  general  movement  of  freight  through  the  state. 
Railway  freight  traffic  was  increased  and  higher  rates  prevailed. 
The  increase  in  canal  tonnage  had  been  disappointing,  he  said, 
and  there  wa^  no  revival  of  interest  in  boat-building. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  impartial  historian  to  arrive 
at  a  just  estimate  of  the  canal  situation  at  this  period,  owing 
to  the  divergent  opinions  then  held  by  State  officers,  and  freely 
expressed  in  their  official  statements  of  about  the  same  date. 
The  retiring  State  Engineer,  whoso  own  office  at  that  time  it 
was  seriously  proposed  to  abolish,  criticised'^  the  policy  of  insig- 
nificant appropriations  which  had  prevailed,  as  being  sufficient 
simply  to  maintain  navigation  in  the  dilapidated  canals  and 
entirely  inadequate  to  put  them  in  good  condition.  Local  steam- 
boat and  excursion  traffic,  other  than  the  regular  towing  boats, 
at  comparatively  high  si)eed  was  constantly  washing  away  the 
canal  banks  and  doing  damage  that  required  many  thousand 
dollars  to  repair.  The  accumulated  silt  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canal,  caused  by  the  wash  from  high  ground  and  from  the  sew- 
age of  many  cities  and  villages  along  the  line,  called  for  a 
thorough  cleaning  out  of  the  prism.  The  experiment  of  "free 
canals,"  said  the  State  Engineer,  was  a  failure;  their  tonnage 
was  more  dependent  upon  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  than 
upon  tolls,  and  finally  "  it  was  a  foregone  and  inevitable  con- 
clusion that  tJic  canals  7nust  go/' 

The  net  canal  debt  on  Sei)tember  30,  1883,  was,  after  deduct- 
ing balances,  ^■'),8r)2,()0G.94,  a  reduction  within  the  year  of 
?r)3r),200. 


"  Goi^enwr'a  Anjiual  M€ssa<jt\  1884. 
••  Comptroller's  Report,  1883. 
"Report  of  State  Engineer,  1883. 
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In  view  of  this  conflict  of  oflScial  opinions,  it  may  be  well  to 
seek  for  outside  sources  of  information.  The  colossal  increase  of 
trafSc  between  the  western  states  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  had 
by  this  time  caused  the  question  of  cheap  transportation  to 
become  one  of  national  importance.  In  December,  1872,  the 
President  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  it.  A  Senate  com- 
'^^^  mittee  made  a  thorough  and  elaborate  examination  of  the  subject. 

''^^  In  the  first  session  of  the  forty-eighth  Congress  a  bill   (H.  R. 

3538)  to  aid  the  State  in  enlarging  its  canal  by  an  annual  appro- 
ve priation  of  fl,000,000  for  ten  years  was  reported.    The  benefits 
fe-  to  the  City  and  State  of  New  York  have  heretofore  been  sum- 
d  marized  in  speaking  of  the  events  of  1877,  so  that  it  is  needful 
i  here  simply  to  refer  to  the  report  of  this  Congressional  com- 
mittee in  the  following  brief  form. 
e  New  York  State  possessed  the  key  to  the  commercial  situation. 
a             The  Erie  canal  has  done  more  to  advance  the  wealth,  popula- 
tion and  enterprise  of  the  western  states  than  all  other  causes 
combined.     The  value  of  the  public  lands  has  been  increased. 
The  western  grain  regions  were  directly  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment, improvement  and  maintenance  of  this  great  waterway. 
It  was  of  supreme  importance  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  sustain  this  great  regulator  of  freight  charges.     The  Erie 
canal  paid  the  people  of  New  York  State  well  in  its  period  of 
highest  rates,  1862  to  1869,  when  the  tolls  averaged  six  and  one- 
quarter  cents  per  bushel ;    it  still  paid  when  tolls  were  reduced 
one-half,  1870  to  1874 ;  and  now  the  people,  in  a  liberal,  catholic 
spirit,  had  abolished  tolls  entirely  and  had  thrown  open  the  canal, 
free  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.    The  only  hope  of  the  people 
against  the  combined  influence  of  the  power  and  capital  of  rail- 
way interests  lay  in  the  Erie  canal.    It  was  directly  beneflcial 
to  at  least  twenty  millions  of  people  in  twelve  western  states, 
and  had  demonstrated  that  the  greater  the  facilities  the  less  the 
cost  of  transportation. 

Senator  Windom,  in  a  speech*^®  on  the  Senate  floor  in  1878, 
said  that  canal  rates  exerted  an  influence  over  all  other  rates 
from  the  Gulf  States  to  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  ocean  to  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rockies,  and  in  support  of 


"House  Report  628,  4Sth  Congreaa,  Ui  Session. 
21 
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this  statement  introduced  a  letter  from  Albert  Fink,  then  Bail- 
way  Trunk  Line  Pool  Commissioner,  who  said  in  substance  that 
wherever  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York  were  reduced,  by 
reason  of  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal,  this  reduction  affected 
rates  from  all  interior  cities,  as  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis  and 
Cincinnati.  If  the  direct  lines  from  such  points  did  not  at  once 
meet  the  reduced  water  rates  their  freights  would  reach  New 
York  by  way  of  Chicago,  lake  ports  and  the  canal,  and  the 
direct  lines  would  be  left  without  business.  It  also  affected 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  rates,  and  the  rates  from 
Bouth  Atlantic  ports  and  the  southern  states  generally,  until 
it  reached  the  line  of  influence  of  low  ocean  rates.  All  rail  rates 
are  kept  in  check  by  water  transportation.  The  source  of  this 
statement,  coming  as  it  did  from  the  one  who  was  then  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  best-posted  railway  manager  in  the  United  States, 
would  seem  to  give  to  it  the  binding  force  of  testimony  elicited - 
on  cross-examination. 

According  to  the  Governor's  next  message,***  the  condition  of 
the  canals  for  the  season  of  1884 — their  business  and  their 
management — coni[)ared  favorably  with  previous  years.  No  sub- 
stantial improvements  had  been  made  for  several  years,  and  the 
Governor  recommended  that  an  earnest  effort  be  made  to  restore 
and  renew  the  various  structures  connected  with  it.  Skilled 
mechanics,  however,  had  been  employed  upon  the  masonry  and 
woodwork  during  the  year,  with  good  results.  Twelve  gravel 
scows,  each  with  eighty  cubic  yards  capacity,  had  been  put  in 
service,  and  the  tow-path  and  banks  were  being  raised  and  put 
in  good  condition. 

The  subject  of  radical  changes  and  improvements  in  water- 
ways for  the  transportation  of  western  products  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  was  one  which  engaged  the  attention  of  numerous 
engineers  throughout  the  country.  The  inadequacy  of  the  Erie 
canal,  as  it  then  existed,  to  handle  the  enormous  and  constantly 
increasing  traffic  and  to  at  least  control  the  rates  upon,  if  not 
to  successfully  compete  with  the  vigilant  and  up-to-date  rail- 
way systems,  was  almost  universally  conceded  by  those  who  had 
made  a  study  of  the  situation.  Various  plans  were  advanced  to 
meet  required  conditions. 

^Oovemor*8  Annual  Menage,  1886. 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers,*® in  June  of  1884,  Elnathan  Sweet,  the  State  Engineer, 
presented  a  project  for  a  ship  canal  across  the  State  of  New 
York,  to  follow  the  general  route  of  the  Erie  canal  but  with 
radical  changes  at  different  points,  both  in  route  and  profile. 
The  prism  was  to  contain  eighteen  feet  depth  of  water,  by  o6e 
hundred  feet  width  on  the  bottom;  the  locks  were  to  be  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by  sixty  feet  wide;  and  by  a  con- 
tinuous descent  to  the  east  the  supply  of  water  from  Lake  Erie 
was  to  be  discharged  into  the  Hudson  river.  Summarized,  the 
plan  was:  to  widen,  deepen  and  rectify  the  worst  curvatures 
of  the  existing  canal  from  Buffalo  to  Newark,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles;  to  construct  a  new  canal  from  Newark  to  Utica,  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  miles,  by  a  change  of  alignment  to  the  south 
near  Newark,  crossing  Canandaigua  outlet  and  thence  on  the 
south  side  of  Clyde  river,  crossing  Seneca  river  near  its  junction 
with  Cayuga  lake  outlet,  where  for  nearly  two  miles  it  would 
require  an  embankment  and  aqueduct  fifty  feet  above  the  river, 
and  recovering  the  present  alignment  east  of  Syracuse;  to  canalize 
the  Mohawk  river  from  Utica  to  Troy,  about  one  hundred  miles; 
and  to  improve  the  Hudson  river  for  thirty  miles  south  of  Troy. 

The  cost  was  roughly  estimated  at  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and  the 
probable  tonn{>ge  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  millions  per  annum. 
Lake  propellers  were  to  pass  through  this  canal  to  New  York 
without  transhipment  of  cargo. 

The  discussion  which  followed  was  participated  in  by  a  score 
of  prominent  engineers,  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  with  the  result  of  bringing  to  light  various  interesting 
plans  as  substitutes  for  the  one  proposed.  As  these  men  voiced 
the  most  enlightened  public  thought,  which  had  been  dealing 
with  this  subject  for  the  previous  quarter  of  a  century,  their 
opinions  are  pertinent  here. 

A  prominent  railway  engineer  condemned  the  ship  canal  as 
antiquated  and  doomed  to  be  superseded  by  railways,  suggesting 
a  barge  railway  as  preferable. 

Mr.  Edward  P.  North  entered  exhaustively  into  the  question 
of  rates,  noting  the  rapid  increase  of  railway  facilitieg  and  the 
lack  of  corresponding  improvements  in  the  canal.    He  gave  tables 

^Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XIV. 
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showing  the  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transportation  year 
by  year,  by  all  routes,  remarking'  that  this  was  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  one  hundred  dollars  per  ton  charged  from  Albany 
to  Buffalo  before  the  completion  of  the  canal.  This  apparent 
reduction,  however,  was  partly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the 
earlier  figures  were  given  in  a  fluctuating  and  depreciated  cur- 
rency, caused  by  the  premium  on  gold,  which  later  gradually 
lowered  until  it  finally  disappeared  with  the  resumption  of  specie 
payment.  Arguments  were  not  required  to  show  that  the  route 
by  the  lakes  and  Erie  canal,  though  no  longer  the  chief  factor  in 
the  distribution  of  freight,  was  a  controlling  factor  in  the  price 
received  for  that  service.  The  grain  product  of  thirteen  stales — 
from  Buffalo  to  the  Missouri — amounting  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty  million  bushels,  would  be  affected  by  the  cheapening  of  canal 
freights.  The  figures  were  from  reports  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Willard  S.  Pope  preferred  making  use  of  the  Canadian 
system  as  being  nearly  three  hundred  miles  shorter  from  Chicago 
to  Liverpool  and  with  less  proportion  of  restricted  waterway. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Walker  was  opposed  to  the  proposed  canal  as  being 
too  expensive  and  too  slow.  Vessels  of  75,000  to  90,000  bushels 
capacity  would  cost  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  would  require 
a  crew  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  men,  and  the  round  trip  from 
Buffalo  east  would  require  about  a  month.  The  slow  speed 
required  for  such  an  expensive  vessel  and  crew  would  not  com- 
pare favorably  with  a  one-quarter  cent  transfer  charge  at  Buffalo. 
A  ten-foot  canal,  with  miter-sills  as  they  were,  locks  lengthened, 
tumble-gates,  steamboats  of  good  model,  costing  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  carrying  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  bushels  of  grain, 
using  a  crew  of  six  men — such  improvements  to  cost  two  or  three 
million  dollars,  would  be  better. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Evans  said  that  the  railway  grabbers  knew  and  felt 
that  as  long  as  the  Erie  canal  existed  it  would  exert  a  very  large 
influence  on  the  cost  of  transport  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
the  great  chain  of  lakes.  No  policy  could  be  so  suicidal  as  to 
sell  or  close  it,  and  no  policy  could  do  as  much  good  towards 
extending  the  wealth  or  influence  of  the  State  of  New  York  as 
that  of  enlarging  or  improving  this  great  water  line,  making  it 
equal  in  carrying  capacity  to  the  Welland  canal.    A  ten-mile 
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branch  at  Great  Sodus  bay  to  catch  the  Lake  Ontario  and  the 
proposed  Georgian  Bay  canal  traflBc  was  suggested. 

Col.  W.  E.  Merrill  considered  the  plan  entirely  practicable 
from  an  engineering  standpoint.  The  strong  current  at  the  west- 
ern end,  resulting  from  the  eflfort  to  feed  the  entire  length  of 
canal  from  Lake  Erie  would  be  objectionable,  but  could  be  modi- 
fied by  retaining  Eastern  feeders  and  concreting  leaky  points. 
Lock  gates,  thirty-five  feet  wide  by  forty-five  feet  high  for  a 
twenty-five  foot  lift,  would  be  feasible,  but  fixed  dams  in  place  of 
the  movable  type  on  the  Mohawk  would  be  preferable. 

Mr.  O.  Chanute  suggested  relief  by  improving  boat  engines  to 
obtain  increased  speed  on  the  existing  canal.  Mr.  T.  C.  Keefer 
approved  the  transfer  at  Buffalo  to  cheaper  barges  on  the  score 
of  economy,  and  as  following  the  Canadian  practice  at  Prescott. 

In  traversing  some  of  the  foregoing  objections,  Mr.  Sweet 
claimed  in  reply  to  Mr.  Chanute  that  present  canal-boats 
required  one  and  one-fifth  horse-power  for  a  speed  of  one  and 
one-third  miles;  that  the  horse-power  required  increased  as 
the  cube  of  the  increase  in  speed.  As  to  the  argument  that  all 
canals  mu6t  now  yield  to  railways,  he  said  that  the  rule,  appli- 
cable to  small  canals  with  local  traflSc  only,  did  not  apply;  rail-  ^ 
ways  had  reached  their  limit  of  development  as  to  gauge,  and 
increased  traffic  meant  more  tracks  and  more  trains.  With 
canals  the  limitation  was  different.  The  ratio  of  resistance  and 
of  immersed  surface  to  the  amount  of  cargo  decreases  with 
increase  in  the  tonnage  of  vessels,  and  consequently  economy 
increases. 

The  time  required  to  pass  by  a  typical  lake  propeller,  loaded 
with  twenty-seven  hundred  tons,  fitted  with  one  thousand  horse- 
power engines  and  drawing  sixteen  feet,  was  estimated  at  five 
miles  per  hour  through  two  hundred  and  thirty  miles  of  restricted 
prism  west  of  Utica ;  allowing  twenty  minutes  detention  at  each 
of  eight  locks,  this  would  require  forty-nine  hours.  From  Utica 
to  New  York,  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  the  river  passage 
would  permit  a  speed  of  ten  miles  per  hour.  Allowing  ten  hours 
detention  at  the  locks  of  the  Mohawk,  this  would  make  the  time 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York  eighty-five  hours.  This  would  be  in 
effect  to  extend  an  arm  of  the  sea  nearly  to  the  center  of  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  country. 
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Other  participants  challenged  the  estimates  of  cost  and  placed 
the  amount  at  two  hundred  and  forty  million.  ^ 

The  chief  value  of  this  discussion  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  rep- 
resented the  most  expert  professional  opinions  of  that  day  upon 
this  important  subject. 

The  net  canal  debt  on  September  30,  1884,  was  14,276,323.15 ; 
the  gross  tonnage  for  the  year  was  5,009,488,  a  decrease  of  654,- 
568.  The  West  Shore  railway  opened  for  through  traflSc  during 
the  year,  but  notwithstanding  this,  railway  tonnage  also  de- 
creased. A  restricted  crop  and  less  ample  market  were  given  as 
reasons.  Only  sixty  boats  were  registered,  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  tons  average  tonnage. 

By  chapter  80,  Laws  of  1884,  the  Legislature  appropriated 
f30,000  to  lengthen  lock  No.  50  near  Syracuse  "  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  allow  the  locking  of  two  canal  boats  of  the  ordinary 
size  of  those  running  on  the  Erie  canal,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  one  following  the  other,  and  upon  such  a  plan  as  that  while 
it  [would]  thus  allow  the  passage  of  two  boats  at  the  same  time, 
[would]  also  allow,  if  required,  the  passage  of  but  one  boat  by 
the  use  of  only  the  present  existing  lock."  The  work  of  construc- 
tion was  substantially  done  in  the  winter  following  the  close  of 
navigation.  As  this  improvement  was  the  initial  experiment  in 
the  way  of  the  lengthening  of  locks  which  afterwards  took  place, 
a  brief  explanation  is  necessary.  The  use  of  the  double-boat 
system,  or  steamer  and  consort,  had  by  this  time  become  quite 
common.  Canal  officials  had  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the 
loss  of  time  in  locking  boats  through  singly  and  had  urged  the 
adoption  of  quicker  means  of  transportation  in  order  to  draw 
traffic  back  to  the  canal  route.  By  lengthening  the  chamber  suf- 
ficiently to  permit  the  passage  of  the  steamer  and  its  consort 
at  one  lockage,  without  uncoupling,  much  time  could  be  saved  at 
each  lock,  the  original  lower  gate  being  retained  for  use  in  lock- 
ing a  single  boat  through  if  i-equired.  Time  saved  meant  lower 
canal  freight  rates  and  this  in  time  meant  increased  traffic.  Lock 
No.  50,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Jordan  summit  level,  on  the 
middle  division,  was  selected  for  the  first  lock  to  be  lengthened, 
and  the  results  were  awaited  by  canal  officials  with  considerable 
interest. 
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The  question  of  insuflScient  water-supply  for  the  canal,  espe- 
cially on  the  eastern  and  middle  divisions,  had  engaged  the 
attention  of  canal  authorities  and  at  this  time  seemed  to  be 
regarded  as  of  vital  importance.  Various  legislative  committees 
had  investigated  the  subject  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  and  had 
reported  thereon.  The  enlargements  of  the  canal,  the  lengthen- 
ing of  locks  and  other  causes,  required  the  use  of  more  water 
to  operate  the  cadal.  From  denudation  of  forest  lands  upon 
water-sheds  supplying  canal  feeders,  from  leakages,  and  more 
than  all  from  the  selfishness  and  greed  of  owners  of  antiquated 
leases  and  water-rights  along  the  line,  using  more  and  more  water 
for  private  purposes,  the  supply  was  year  by  year  growing  com- 
paratively less  until  the  required  depth  could  scarcely  be  main- 
tained throughout  the  season.  Remedies  had  been  persistently 
urged  to  remove  the  accumulated  silt  from  the  bottom  and  to 
deepen  the  prism  another  foot.  But  as  one  discerning  official 
put  it,  the  trouble  was  not  at  the  bottom  but  at  the  top  of  the 
water.  More  water  was  needed  and  both  the  State  Engineer  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  urged"  the  speedy  building 
of  additional  storage  reservoirs  in  the  Adirondack  region  to  pro- 
vide an  increased  supply. 

The  annual  message  of  Governor  Hill,  covering  the  period  of 
1885,  is  worthy  of  note  from  the  fact  that  it  did  not  contain  a 
single  word  of  direct  reference  to  the  canals.  Other  subjects 
seem  to  have  engrossed  public  attention.  The  tonnage  fell  oflE 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  from  that  of  the  previous  year,  by 
reason  of  lessened  export  demand.  Navigation  was  oi)en  only 
two  hundred  and  five  days.  The  Comptroller,  in  his  statement 
for  the  fiscal  year  to  September  30,  makes  the  net  canal  debt 
$3,675,971.39. 

The  experiment  of  lengthening  the  berme  lock  at  lock  No.  50 
to  twice  its  original  length,  or  to  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
between  quoins,  leaving  the  lower  gate  intact,  \o  be  used  as  a 
middle  gate  in  case  of  locking  through  a  single  boat,  proved  very 
satisfactory.  Power  derived  from  a  water-wheel  was  also  used 
in  assisting  boats  through  the  lock.  It  was  recommended*^  that 
other  locks,  Nos.  47,  48,  49,  51  and  52, — all  locking  down  west- 

*^  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  1884. 
^Report  of  State  Engineer,  1886. 
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ward,  be  improved  in  the  same  manner.  It  was  also  urged  that 
the  Forestport  reservoir  be  speedily  completed  to  increase  the 
water-supply  of  the  Rome  level. 

Many  people  believed  that  by  reason  of  the  commercial  advan- 
tage and  national  importance  of  the  Erie  canal  the  Federal 
Government  should  bear  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  increasing 
its  capacity.  Various  measures  to  accomplish  this  result  were 
advocated.  In  the  Legislature  a  concurrent  resolution  was 
reported,  asking  the  State's  Representatives  and  Senators  in 
Congress  to  support  the  Weber  bill  (H.  R.  1577),  then  pending. 
This  bill  provided  Federal  aid  to  the  State,  to  the  extent  of  five 
million  dollars  in  United  States  two  and  one-half  per  cent  bonds, 
on  condition  that  the  State  maintain  a  depth  of  nine  feet  in  the 
canal,  with  locks  of  double  length,  and  a  free  waterway  to  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  bill,  however,  did  not 
become  a  law. 

The  total  tonnage  of  canals  in  1886  was  5,293,982,  an  increase 
of  562,198  over  the  previous  year,  which  was  attributed  to  the 
partial  cessation  of  a  railroad  rate  war,  which  permitted  higher 
rates  to  be  maintained  and  much  traffic  to  be  restored  to  the 
canals. 

Navigation  was  open  two  hundred  and  fourteen  days.  Depart- 
ment reports  contain  little  of  interest  for  this  period.  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  tendency  was  to  cheapen  transportation  by 
quicker  lockages  and  the  use  of  three  horses  abreast  on  the 
tow-path. 

The  lengthening  of  lock  No.  50  had  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
a  similar  improvement  in  other  locks  was  deemed  desirable.  By 
chapter  646,  Laws  of  1886,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  appropriated  to  double  the  length  of  the  five  other 
locks  heretofore  mentioned,  and,  after  the  season  of  1886  closed, 
the  work  was  carried  to  completion  before  the  canal  was  opened 
in  1887.     Guard-lock  No.  1  was  likewise  improved. 

During  this  latter  year  further  lock  improvements  were 
authorized  by  legislative  enactment.  By  chapter  113,  Laws  of 
1887,  fifteen  other  locks  upon  the  Erie  canal,  eight  of  which 
were  to  be  east  of  and  the  remaining  seven  west  of  Syracuse,  were 
authorized  to  be  similarly  lengthened,  $375,000  being  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose.     Chapter  463  of  the  same  year  also 
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appropriated  f28,000  for   the  /lengthening  of   lock   No.   72   at 
Buffalo. 

The  locks  selected  by  the  State  Engineer  and  Superintendent 
of  Public  Works  for  improvement  under  this  statute  were  Nos. 
46,  45,  44,  35,  34,  33,  32  and  31,  east  of  Syracuse,  and  Nos.  53, 
54,  55,  56,  60,  61  and  62,  besides  the  designated  72,  west  of 
Syracuse.  These,  together  with  the  locks  already  lengthened, 
secured  this  improvement  to  the  longest  possible  stretch  of  the 
canal.  Contracts  were  let  and  work  was  pushed  on  them  at 
once  upon  the  close  of  navigation.  On  lock  No.  46,  at  Utica, 
the  canal  authorities  became  involved  in  litigation  with  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company  and  work 
was  stopped  thereon.  ( 

The  net  canal  debt  September  30,  1887,  was  $2,583,121.16. 
The  total  tonnage  for  the  year  was  5,553,805.  Navigation 
opened  May  7  and  closed  December  1.  The  State  Engineer  urged 
the  lengthening  of  the  remaining  canal-locks,  except  the  flights 
at  Lockport  and  Cohoes.  Also  the  completion  of  the  partly  built 
reservoirs  supplying  the.  Syracuse-Utica  long  level  with  water. 
The  duty  of  registering  boats  was  transferred  by  chapter  528, 
Laws  of  1887,  from  the  Comptroller  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Works. 

Governor  Hill's  fifth  annual  message,  covering  the  period  of 
1888,  was,  like  his  previous  messages,  noteworthy  by  reason  of 
the  entire  absence  of  direct  reference  to  the  canals,  their  history 
or  their  needs.  Nor  do  the  department  reports  contain  much 
of  general  interest  concerning  that  period. 

The  canals  opend  May  10  and  nominally  closed  December  1, 
although  the  release  of  east-bound  boats  continued  about  two 
days  longer,  a  .period  of  two  hundred  and  seven  days.  During 
the  period  of  lock-lengthening  the  seasons  of  navigation  were 
purposely  made  as  short  as  practicable  so  as  to  allow  the  con- 
tractors all  possible  time  for  completing  their  work  during  the 
winter. 

The  total  tonnage  was  but  4,492,948,  a  decrease  which  was 
substantially  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  before  the  opening 
of  the  season  canal  rates  were  held  by  the  boatmen  higher  than 
shippers  were  willing  to  pay.  While  these  rates  were  in  abey- 
ance, railroad  agents  were  unusually  active  and  secured  the  con- 
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tracts  for  carrying  large  quantities  of  grain,  which  would  other- 
wise" have  been  carried  by  the  canals.  Other  influences  were  at 
work  toward  the  same  end — ^short  crops,  which  caused  a 
decrease  in  export  trade,  and  a  combination  of  traflSc  interests, 
which  included  the  Union  Steamboat  Co.  west  of  Buffalo,  the 
Erie  Elevator  Co.  at  Buffalo,  and  the  Erie  Railway  to  New  York. 
The  so-called  "  Hutchinson  "  wheat  corner,  a  gigantic  speculative 
deal  of  the  time,  also  retarded  shipments.  The  building  of  new 
boats  was  also  inactive,  only  eighty-five  being  registered.  The 
net  canal  debt  at  the  end  of  September,  1888,  was  $2,066,370.61. 

The  locks  lengthened  under  the  statute  of  1887  were  completed 
before  the  opening  of  navigation  in  1888,  except  No.  46,  upon 
which  work  was  not  resumed,  the  injunction  thereon  not  having 
been  set  aside.  By  chapter  416,  Laws  of  1888,  passed  May  28, 
f  200,000  was  appropriated  to  lengthen  additional  locks  upon  the 
Erie  canal  in  a  similar  manner.  Five  or  more  of  these  locks 
were  to  be  east  and  two  or  more  west  of  Syracuse.  This  statute 
also  carried  an  additional  appropriation  of  f  100,000  with  which 
the  Suj)erintendent  of  Public  Works  was  authorized  to  deepen 
the  Erie  canal  by  removing  the  accumulations  of  dirt  from  the 
bottom  wherever  in  his  judgment  the  interests  of  commerce 
demanded  it,  and  to  restore  the  waterway  to  its  standard  depth 
of  seven  feet.  The  locks  to  be  improved  under  this  statute  were 
to  be  designated  by  the  State  Engineer  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Works,  so  as  most  to  facilitate  and  improve  naviga- 
tion, and  numbers  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  63  and  64  were  so  desig- 
nated. But  the  estimates  of  cost  were  later  found  to  exceed  the 
amount  of  appropriation  and  it  was  decided  to  exclude  number 
26  from  the  list.  Work  on  the  other  six  was  undertaken  and 
pushed  to  completion  after  the  close  of  navigation. 

In  attempting  the  work  of  deepening  and  cleaning  out  the 
bottom  of  the  canal  to  a  standard  seven-foot  depth  under  the 
special  appropriation  for  that  purpose,  serious  diflQculties  were 
encountered.  The  statute  required  it  to  be  done  by  contract. 
It  became  evident  upon  investigation  by  the  engineers  that  the 
removal  of  quicksand,  clay,  loam,  hardpan  and  other  change- 
able materials,  found  at  various  points,  would  endanger  the 
walls  and  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  appropriation,  there- 
fore, was  not  used,  pending  a  more  complete  examination  by  the 
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engineers  during  the  following  spring,  and  it  was  sought  to  have 
the  statute  so  amended  that  the  work  could  be  done  directly 
under  supervision  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works/* 

The  question  of  water-supply  for  the  middle  division  of  the 
canal,  which  was  to  a  great  extent  secured  from  the  head  waters 
of  the  Black  river,  through  the  feeder  at  Booneville  and  thence 
by  the  Black  River  canal  to  the  Erie,  was  a  subject  of  promi- 
nence. The  State  Engineer  caused  careful  investigation  of  the 
history  and  locality  of  this  source  of  water-supply  to  be  made 
during  the  year  1888  with  special  reference  to  the  increase  of  sup- 
ply and  to  the  claims  of  mill  owners  and  others  interested.  As 
a  result  of  this  investigation,  in  his  following  report®*  there  was 
presented  an  interesting  and  elaborate  history  of  the  subject. 
As  a  conclusion  he  urged  the  raising  or  completion  of  the  Forest- 
port  dam  from  fifteen  feet  to  its  originally-planned  height  of 
twenty-one  feet,  to  insure  an  adequate  reserve  of  water-supply, 
both  to  the  canal  and  the  interested  mill  owners.  Sixty  thom- 
sand  dollars  was  named  as  the  estimate  of  .cost. 

Claims  for  damages  by  reason  of  leakage  from  the  Erie  canaJ 
at  various  points,  largely  caused  from  its  location  and  construc- 
tion during  the  period  of  its  first  enlargement  (1836-62)  along 
side-hills  and  through  gravelly  or  porous  soils,  had  become  so 
numerous  and  such  a  never-ending  source  of  loss  to  the  State 
that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  urged  a  special  appro- 
priation of  f 20,000  for  drainage  improvements  to  mitigate  if  not 
abolish  this  evil.*^ 

By  chapter  240,  Laws  of  1889,  $20,000  was  appropriated  to  b<^ 
expended  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  in  properly 
ditching  to  carry  oflf  canal  leakage  where  necessary  to  protect 
the  rights  of  property  owners. 

Also  by  chapter  274  of  that  session  f45,000  was  appropriated 
to  complete  the  construction  of  a  storage  reservoir  above  the 
Forestport  pond  by  a  dam  not  to  exceed  twenty  feet  in  height 

The  canal  was  open  for  navigation  May  1,  and  closed  Decern 
ber  1,  1889.  The  number  of  new  boats  registered  in  1880  wa? 
fifty-eight.    It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  with  increased  facili- 

^Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  1888. 

**  Report  of  State  Engineer,  1888. 

^Report  of  Superintendent  of  Pullic  Works,  1888. 
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ties  for  speed  on  the  canal  and  the  preponderance  of  throngh 
grain  traffic  much  larger  boats  were  the  rule.  The  average  ton- 
nage of  new  boats  for  the  period  of  four  yearp  ending  with  1889 
was  two  hundred  and  thirteen,  while  for  the  period  of  four  years 
prior  thereto  and  ending  with  1885,  it  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  tons." 

The  whole  number  of  bushels  of  grain  of  all  kinds  delivered 
in  New  York  from  May  1  to  December  1,  1888  (canal  navigation 
season),  was  about  75,000,000,  of  which  the  New  York  Central 
and  Erie  railways  each  carried  about  11,000,000,  the  West  Shore 
railway  about  7,000,000,  and  the  canal  about  33,000,000. 

The  total  canal  tonnage  for  1889  was  5,370,369,  an  increase 
over  the  previous  year  of  427,421,  and  an  increase  over  the  aver- 
age of  the  past  five  years  of  about  one-quarter  of  a  million  tons. 
The  total  number  of  bushels  of  grain  of  all  kinds  shipped  by 
canal  from  Buffalo  in  1889  was  41,985,824. 

The  Legislature  of  1889  was  active  in  making  appropriations 
for  improvements.  Ry  chapter  54,  Laws  of  1889,  |10,144.61  was 
appropriated  as  an  additional  sum  to  complete  the  lock  improve- 
ments on  the  Erie  canal,  authorized  by  chapter  113,  Laws  of 
1887,  and  by  chapter  493,  an  unexpended  balance  of  |1,961.64 
under  the  last  named  statute  was  reappropriated  for  the  same 
purpose.  Chapter  110,  section  2,  conferred  the  necessary  author- 
ity upon  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  to  expend  the  fund 
for  deepening  and  cleaning  out  the  canal  under  the  previous 
year's  appropriation,  either  by  contract  or  otherwise,  as  he  might 
determine  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State,  in  compliance 
with  the  request  contained  in  his  report.  For  the  completion  of 
the  improvement  on  lock  No.  72,  |2,055.51  was  appropriated  by 
chapter  70,  in  addition  to  the  |28,000  previously  granted  by  chap- 
ter 463,  Laws  of  1887. 

Further  improvements  in  the  lengthening  of  locks  were  pro- 
vided for  by  chapter  568,  Laws  of  1889.  The  Superintendent  of 
Public  Works  was  directed  to  lengthen  one  tier  of  eight  or  more 
locks  on  the  Erie  canal  during  the  ensuing  winter,  the  locks  to 
be  selected  by  the  State  Engineer  and  himself  so  as  to  best  pro- 
tect and  most  facilitate  and  improve  navigation,  |215,000  being 
allowed  for  this  purpose.    He  was  also  directed  to  deepen  the 

^Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Works.     Tonnage  Report,  1889. 
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prism  to  the  standard  of  seven  feet  of  water,  f  120,000  being  al- 
lowed for  this,  but,  at  his  discretion,  he  might  use  f 8,000  of  this 
sum  for  lock  machinery  to  complete  lengthened  locks  on  the 
western  division.  The  lock-lengthening  was  to  be  done  by  con- 
tract, the  deepening,  whether  by  "contract  or  day  labor,  was  dis- 
cretionary, and  any  surplus  of  the  lengthening  fund  might  be 
used  for  deepening. 

Lock  46  was  not  advanced  during  1889.  The  following  locks 
were  placed  under  contract:  numbers  23,  24,  25,  26,  65  and  66. 
These  six  locks  consumed  so  much  of  the  appropriation  that  the 
other  two  authorized  were  not  designated.  Since  1886  twenty- 
seven  locks  had  been  lengthened,  and  seven  more  (including  lock 
No.  46)  were  under  contract.  When  these  were  finished,  three 
hundred  and  fourteen  miles  of  canal  could  be  used  by  double- 
headers  without  uncoupling.  The  remaining  locks  were  near 
Cohoes,  at  Little  Falls,  Newark  and  Lockport,  where  the  problem 
of  lengthening  certain  locks  involved  difficult  questions  that  could 
not  be  solved  by  the  ordinary  plan  of  lengthening.^^ 

Under  chapter  110,  Laws  of  1889,  amending  chapter  416,  Laws 
of  1888,  permitting  the  canal  to  be  "  bottomed  out "  by  day  labor, 
a  large  force  of  men  was  employed  as  soon  as  the  law  became 
operative  on  April  6,  and  between  that  date  and  the  opening  of 
navigation  on  May  1,  about  one  hundred  miles  of  canal  were 
cleaned  out. 

In  1889  a  revision  of  former  estimates  and  surveys  was  made 
by  Captain  Carl.  F.  Palfrey,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  for 
a  twenty-one  foot  canal  on  two  routes  from  Lake  Ontario  to 
Niagara  river  and  published,  with  profiles  and  estimates,  as  part 
of  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  for  1889,  at  page 
2434.  In  the  same  year  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  by 
Representative  Sereno  E.  Payne,  as  H.  R.  No.  582,  51st  Congress, 
first  session,  under  date  of  December  18,  providing  for  a  commis- 
sion to  select  one  of  these  routes  and  appropriating  one  million 
dollars  for  construction  upon  it.  No  action  was  taken  by 
Congress.'* 

As  showing  the  policy  of  the  State  to  discourage  private  enter- 
prise that  interfered  with  the  public  welfare,  the  following  inci- 

*^  Report  of  State  Engineer,  1889. 

^Report  on  Barge  Canal,  p.  975.     (Albany,  1901.) 
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dent  is  given.  A  Senate  bill  directing  the  construction  of  a  sewer 
under  the  canal  at  Utica  was  returned  by  the  Governor  without 
approval  on  the  principal  ground  that  it  was  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  City  of  Utica  and  of  no  benefit  to  the  canal  or  the  State 
at  large.'* 

Improvements  in  appliances  for  making  quicker  lockages  still 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  authorities.  Without  the  aid  of 
machinery  it  was  difficult  to  get  an  ascending  "double-header" 
into  a  lock.  A  turbine  wheel,  set  in  the  well  at  the  head  of  the 
lock  and  discharging  through  the  culvert  under  the  central  pier 
wall,  operated  rope  cables  which,  passing  over  spools,  were  used 
to  haul  the  boats  into  and  out  of  the  lock.  Wire  cables  had  been 
tried  but  proved  unsatisfactory,  as  they  were  heavy  to  overhaul, 
wore  rapidly  and  broke  easily.  Iron  frames  were  also  substi- 
tuted for  timber  frames.  These  were  neat,  strong,  worked  well 
and  saved  much  time,  both  in  hauling  in  and  starting  out  boats. 
Friction  brakes  were  also  used.  It  was  considered  noteworthy 
that  in  18<S8,  lock  No.  54  was  passed  in  nine  minutes  and  forty 
seconds,  and  lock  No.  5G  in  ten  minutes,  by  the  aid  of  machinery. 
It  was  computed  that  by  using  a  twenty-two  inch  turbine  wheel 
with  six-inch  buckets,  5,406  cubic  feet  of  water  would  be  required 
for  operation,  developing  8.18  horse-power. 

Interesting  experiments  were  also  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  to  determine  how  best 
to  increase  the  speed  of  boats  passing  down  the  locks,  by  opening 
one  or  more  of  the  paddle  valves  in  the  gates,  thus  creating  a 
current  to  aid  in  drawing  boats  into  the  locks  and  in  flushing 
them  out.  Deputy  State  Engineer,  Arthur  S.  C.  Wurtele,  made 
various  deductions  from  the  exi)eriment;  among  them,  that  it 
was  most  advantageous  to  use  only  one  paddle  for  drawing  in, 
as  the  use  of  more  would  render  the  boat  liable  to  damage  the 
gates  and  coping,  while  for  "swelling  out"  the  use  of  two  pad- 
dles was  advised.  In  drawing  water  through  the  valves,  the 
velocity  was  taken  as  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  lift, 
the  velocity  in  chamber  as  proportional  to  the  relative  area  of 
the  paddles  used  and  the  chamber,  and  the  velocity  of  the  boat 
as  inversely  to  these  proportions,  so  that  the  time  of  entry  would 
be  the  same  for  all  lifts,  while  the  time  of  leaving  would  vary. 

^Senate  Dooumenia,  1889,  No.  48. 
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The  average  time  for  drawing  in  with  one  paddle  was  two  min- 
utes and  fifty-two  seconds,  and  the  average  time  of  swelling  out 
with  two  paddles  was  two  minutes  and  fifty  seconds.  Taking 
an  average  lift  of  nine  feet,  and  considering  the  time  of  emptying 
the  lock  as  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  lift,  it  was  found 
that  the  lockage  could  be  made  in  eight  minutes.  The  total 
amount  of  water  used  in  a  nine-foot  lock,  with  a  normal  capacity 
of  18,597  cubic  feet,  was  computed  at  97,876  cubic  feet.  As  the 
time  of  lockage  without  the  use  of  this  method  was  estimated  at 
about  twenty-seven  minutes,  there  was  a  clear  gain  of  about 
twenty  minutes  to  each  lock,  or  twenty-four  hours  on  the  seventy- 
two  locks  of  the  Erie  canal.''** 

But  as  against  this  advantage  in  time  there  should  be  noted 
the  enormous  amount  of  additional  water  required  for  lockages, 
in  view  of  the  difficulty  which  had  already  menaced  the  canal 
from  the  frequent  scarcity  of  water,  especially  on  the  high  levels 
of  the  eastern  division. 

In  1889  an  exceptionally  quick  trip  was  made  by  the  steamer 
Cortez,  loaded  with  6,500  bushels  of  wheat.  This  was  the  last 
boat  to  leave  Buffalo  for  tide-water,  and  make  the  trip  in  the  net 
time  of  four  days,  ten  and  one-half  hours. 

Widening  the  tow-path  to  eighteen  feet  was  decided  to  be  a 
necessary  measure.  Triple  teams,  drawing  double-headers,  were 
the  rule  and  that  width  was  necessary  to  enable  two  such  teams 
to  pass.''* 

Replying  to  another  Senate  resolution  of  inquiry  in  relation  to 
the  waters  of  Skaneateles  lake,  which  were  then  being  used  by 
the  State  for  the  Erie  canal.  State  Engineer  John  Bogart  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  providing  the  amount  of  water  required  for  the 
Jordan  level,  if  the  supply  from  Skaneateles  lake  were  cut  off, 
at,  approximately,  f  1,325,000.  The  inquiry  was  prompted  by  the 
desire  of  the  City  of  Syracuse  to  divert  the  supply  from  the  lake 
for  municipal  purposes. 

cruder  the  legislative  grant  in  chapter  291,  Laws  of  1889,  appli- 
cation was  made  by  the  city  water  commissioners  to  the  canal 
board  for  the  use  of  the  water.  After  protracted  hearings,  con- 
sent was  refused,  but  later  their  engineers,  with  a  representative 

^Report  of  State  Engineer,  1889. 

^Communication  from  State  Engineer  to  Senate,  March  18,  1889. 
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of  the  State  Engineer's  department,  made  a  survey  of  the  water- 
shed in  question. 

Chapters  476  and  493,  Laws  of  1889,  reappropriated  a  balance 
from  chapter  424,  Laws  of  1887,  and  f3,000  for  the  improvement 
of  Oak  Orchard  feeder.  Chapter  141,  Laws  of  1889,  amended  the 
penal  code  as  to  adulterations,  restricting  the  sale  of  ice  cut  from 
the  canal,  to  use  only  for  cooling  beer  in  kegs  and  to  be  con- 
spicuously labeled  "  Canal  Ice." 

The  net  canal  debt  on  September  30, 1889,  after  deducting  sink- 
ing-fund balances,  was  $1,585,534.66.  Chapter  380,  Laws  of  1889, 
became  operative  on  June  6,  making  |2.00  per  day  the  minimum 
wages  on  all  public  works.  This  obliged  oflBcials  to  lay  off  many 
men  during  the  summer  so  as  to  keep  within  the  appropriations 
and  in  other  ways  the  law  hampered  the  progress  of  work. 

The  net  canal  debt  September  30,  1890,  was  11,177,887.51.  The 
total  tonnage  for  1890  wjis  5,246,102,  a  slight  decrease  from  the 
previous  year,  due  to  deficiency  in  amount  of  grain  carried.  Of 
this  total  tonnage  the  Erie  carried  3,303,929.  Of  the  total  amount 
of  all  grain  receipts  at  New  York  the  canals  carried  30,082,900 
bushels,  or  38.72  per  cent,  leaving  to  be  carried  by  all  other  routes 
47,619,256  bushels. 

The  season  of  navigation  opened  April  28  and  closed  December 
1.  The  total  number  of  boats  on  the  registry  list  at  the  opening 
of  the  year  was  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty,  to  which 
were  added  seventy-seven  new  boats  registered  during  the  year. 

In  1890  a  report,  with  maps,  profiles  and  revised  estimates, 
was  made  by  William  Pierson  Judson  and  was  published  as  part 
of  H.  R.  No.  283,  52nd  Congress,  1st  Session,  1892,  and  as  part 
of  Senate  resolution  of  the  54th  Congress,  1st  Session,  1896, 
and  was  also  published  separately  under  title  of  "  From  the  West 
and  Northwest  to  the  Sea,  by  way  of  the  Niagara  Ship  Canal." 
These  estimates  were  for  two  routes  from  Lake  Ontario  to 
Niagara  river  and  for  twenty-one  feet  depth  of  water.  Reports 
were  also  made  to  Congi^ess  in  1S90  by  Representative  Sereno  E. 
Payne,  and  in  1892  by  representative  C.  A.  Bcntley,  and  in  1896 
by  Representative  C.  A.  Chickering  and  by  Senator  Calvin  S. 
Brice,  in  each  of  which  the  commercial  and  engineering  aspects 
of  the  case  were  fully  presented  and  favorably  discussed.^^ 

^Report  on  Barge  Canal,  pp.  975-976. 
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Chapter  314,  Laws  of  1890,  approved  May  9,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  Establish  and  Maintain  a  Water  Department  in  the  City 
of  Syracuse,"  conferred  upon  the  Syracuse  water  board  the  right 
to  take  water  from  Skaneateles  lake  in  a  thirty-inch  pipe,  pro- 
vided that  the  board  should  first  increase  the  storage  capacity 
of  the  lake  suflSciently  to  store  all  the  ordinary  flow  of  its  water- 
shed, the  State  reserving  the  first  right  to  use  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  all  the  requirements  of  the  Erie  canal,  the  rights  of  the 
city  to  be  subject  to  the  superior  claims  of  the  State. 

By  chapter  168,  Laws  of  1890,  appropriations  were  again  pro- 
vided to  facilitate  commerce  by  increasing  and  improving  the 
lockage  capacity  and  depth  of  the  canal.  Before  the  opening  of 
navigation,  in  1891,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  was 
authorized  and  directed  to  lengthen  one  tier  of  six  or  more  addi- 
tional locks,  to  be  designated,  as  before,  by  himself  and  the  State 
Engineer  "  so  as  best  to  protect  and  most  facilitate  and  improve 
navigation  in  said  canal."  One  hundred  and  eighty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  was  to  be  used  for  lock-lengthening  and  machinery, 
and  one  hundred  thousand  together  with  any  unused  balance 
of  the  lock  fund,  was  available  for  cleaning  out  and  deepening 
the  prism  to  standard  dimensions. 

The  principal  improvement  during  the  winter  of  1889-90  was 
the  continuation  of  lock-lengthening  and  restoration  of  the  canal 
prism  under  the  provisions  of  this  statute.  Locks  Nos.  23,  24, 
25,  26,  65  and  66  were  so  completed.  This  improvement  increased 
the  mileage  which  could  be  used  for  double-headers,  without 
uncoupling,  to  about  three  hundred  and  fifteen,  leaving  thirty- 
seven  miles  still  unimproved. 

In  1890  an  interesting  report^*  was  rendered  of  a  survey  that 
was  made  during  the  summer  of  1889,  under  a  Senate  resolution 
of  that  year.  This  survey  was  made  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  estabishing  storage  reservoirs  in  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Genesee  for  the  use  of  the  canals.  The  report  stated  that  before 
the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  during  the  period  from 
1822  to  1825,  the  Genesee  river  was  the  sole  source  of  supply  for 
the  canal  as  far  east  as  the  Seneca  river,  sixty  miles.  The 
Genesee  river  feeder  was  located  by  engineer  Canvass  White  in 

^Report  of  Btate  Engineer,  1890. 
22 
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1819  and  was  in  later  years  constructed.  After  the  "  Stop  law  " 
of  1842  a  dam  eighteen  inches  high,  built  across  the  river  one 
and  one-half  miles  above  Rochester  to  supply  the  feeder,  was 
destroyed  by  the  sheriff  as  a  nuisance.  Later  it  was  restored 
and  used.  Since  the  completion  of  the  canal,  Lake  Erie  has 
supplied  the  western  levels,  but  water  from  the  Genesee  river 
has  been  used  as  a  reserve  supply  to  be  used  more  or  less  each 
years  as  the  exigencies  of  navigation  required. 

That  portion  of  the  valley  lying  between  the  falls  of  Portage- 
ville  and  Mt.  Morris,  for  a  distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles, 
was  carefully  examined  by  George  I.  Bailey,  assistant  engineer, 
and  party  and  found  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
a  storage  reservoir.  The  river  at  that  point  flows  between  pre- 
cipitous bluffs  of  shaly  rock,  clay  and  sandstone,  the  escarp- 
ments b<»ing  from  throe  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  high  and 
from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  mile  apart.  At  Mt.  Morris  occurs 
the  lower  end  of  this  remarkable  gorge  or  canyon  of  the  Genesee. 
The  flow  of  the  river  is  variable,  so  that  storage  is  necessary 
to  provide  an  even  supply.  The  State  Engineer  reported  that  it 
would  be  of  advantage  to  have  a  reserve  supply  of  perhaps 
fifteen  hundred  million  cubic  feet,  available  at  the  rate  of  thirty- 
eight  thousand  cubic  feet  per  minute.  This  quantity  would  prob- 
ably suffice  for  all  canal  purposes. 

There  was  found  to  be  practically  no  limit  to  the  height  of  dam 
which  could  be  constructed,  and  computations  were  made  to  one 
hundred  and  sevouty-five  feet.  It  was  estimated,  however,  that 
a  dam  built  with  a  crest  fifty -eight  feet  above  the  river  surface 
and  at  a  cost  of  one  million  dollars,  would  provide  for  the 
amount  of  water  above  stated  and  would  flood  about  fourteen 
hundred  acres  of  territory.  A  suitable  foundation  of  Genesee 
slate  rock  was  located  at  an  average  dei)th  of  seventeen  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  river.  Investijrations  as  to  rainfall  showed 
that  the  watershed  would  alTord  a  maximum  supply  of  nine  hun- 
dred and  fiftv-eij^ht  cubic  feet  per  second  for  every  day  in  the  ' 
year,  and  this  volume  would  require  a  dam  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  feet  in  height.  The  n^servoir  would  be  of  importance 
to  the  canals  for  quick  filling  in  the  spring,  for  emergencies  and 
to  compensate  the  Lake  Erie  supply  for  retardation  by  eel 
grass,  evaporation  and  leakage. 
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Navigation  was  opened  May  5,  closing  December  5,  1891. 
Lake  Erie  was  open  April  13,  and  the  Hudson  river  from  March 
24  to  December  24. 

During  the  winter  of  1890-91,  locks  Nos.  40,  41,  42  and  43 
were  lengthened  to  correspond  with  the  general  scheme,  as  was 
also  lock  No.  46  at  Utica.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  contract 
for  this  lock  had  been  let  in  1887,  but  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  Railroad  Company  had  obtained  an  injunction 
restraining  the  contractors  from  proceeding  with  the  work  on  the 
ground  that  the  new  structure  would  render  the  Company's 
swing-bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  lock  useless,  as  the  plans  provided 
for  lengthening  at  the  foot.  Finally  the  railroad  company  agreed 
to  pay  to  the  State  the  additional  cost  of  lengthening  at  the  head, 
and  the  contractors  were  ordered  to  proceed.  Upon  their 
refusal  to  begin  under  such  terms  as  the  State  would  accept, 
their  contract  was  canceled  and  the  work  was  relet  on  July  8, 
1890,  and  completed  ready  for  navigation  the  next  spring. 

The  work  of  lengthening  locks  upon  the  canals,  which  began 
in  1884  and  had  been  continued  each  year,  was  suspended  during 
the  winter  of  1891-92,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Legislature  of 
1891  to  grant  the  necessary  appropriation  for  that  purpose.  The 
whole  number  of  locks  lengthened  on  the  Erie,  up  to  that  time, 
was  thirtyneight,  as  follows:  Nos.  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30, 
31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52, 
53,  54,  55,  56,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  66  and  72,  leaving 
thirty-four  unimproved.  Sixteen  of  these  were  at  Cohoes  (Nos. 
3  to  18),  having  short  levels  between,  averaging  one  thousand 
feet  and  on  curves  so  sharp  as  to  be  difficult  to  adapt  to  the  use 
of  double  boats.  Five  others  were  the  combined  locks  at  Lock- 
port  which  would  be  exjiensive  to  change;  of  the  remainder, 
two  were  at  Albany,  four  above  Cohoes,  four  at  Little  Falls  and 
three  at  Newark;  all  could  be  changed  but  at  considerable  ex- 
pense. The  mileage  covered  by  these  iin[)rovement8  was  about 
three  hundred  and  twenty-three,  leaving  nearly  twenty-nine  miles 
unimproved.'* 

During  the  legislative  session  of  1891  political  complications 
arose  which  blocked  the  passage  of  appropriations,  but  the  Legis- 
lature evinced  a  well-defined  mood  for  investigations.     Inquiry 

""Report  of  State  Engineei;  1891. 
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by  a  Senate  resolution  was  made  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Works  aB  to  the  reasons  for  the  increased  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  canals  for  the  previous  period  of  seven  years.  In  reply 
the  Superintendent  explained^*  that  the  apparent  increase  was 
due  to  the  system  of  lock-lengthening — then  nearly  completed — 
and  that,  aside  from  this  item,  the  cost  of  lock-tending  and 
ordinary  repairs  had  remained  nearly  stationary  for  the  seven 
years  in  question,  at  the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand dollars. 

The  Assembly,  by  resolution  on  April  28,  1891,  appointed  a 
committee  of  seven  to  investigate  as  to  the  management  of  the 
canals  for  the  preceding  eleven  years.  The  committee  held  ses- 
sions during  the  year  and  on  February  24,  1892,  they  reported" 
that  not  a  dollar  had  been  unnecessarily  appropriated  or  other- 
wise than  carefully  expended;  that  the  letting  of  contracts  was 
in  no  wise  dependent  upon  political  aflflliations,  and  that  no  con- 
tractor had  contributed  to  either  political  party  by  reason  of  his 
connection  with  the  canals. 

In  response  to  a  Senate  resolution  of  inquiry,  the  State  Engi- 
neer submitted  a  list"  of  canal  bridges  built  by  the  State  under 
special  laws,  since  1854,  at  points  where  no  bridges  existed  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1854  upon  that  subject. 

Chapter  30(5,  Laws  of  1891,  provided  that  no  more  bridges  over 
the  canals  should  be  built  or  reconstructed  by  the  State  except 
where  thfe  canal  obstructed  a  road  in  use  before  the  canal  was 
built,  and  then  only  at  a  cost  sufficient  to  preserve  the  continuity 
of  the  street  or  road.  If  more  costly  bridges  were  desired  the 
local  authorities  must  pay  the  additional  expense  by  agreement 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works. 

On  March  24  the  State  Engineer  and  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works  jointly  warned  the  Senate  of  the  dangerous  condition  of 
the  great  canal  aqueducts  (lower  and  upper  Mohawk  and  Scho- 
harie) and  asked  an  appropriation  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
make  them  safe. 

The  warning  seems  to  have  been  unheeded,  for  in  his  next 
annual  report"^^  the  Superintendent  says :     "  As  a  result,  the  only 

"^^Senaie  Documents,  1801,  No.  62. 

"^Assembly  Docuwrnts,  1802,  No.  57. 

''*  Senate  DocHincnis,  ISOl,  No.  50. 
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obBtructioBs  to  navigation  during  the  past  season  [1891]  were 
those  caused  by  the  giving  way  of  these  aqueducts  in  three  dif- 
ferent places." 

In  1891  Dr.  E.  L.  Corthjell,  on  April  8,  read  before  the  Western 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  at  Chicago,  a  paper  entitled  "  An  En-- 
larged  Waterway  Between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
board," in  which  was  given  a  summary  of  the  routes  and  pro- 
jects. This  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association  of 
Engineering  Societies  for  April,  1891,  and  was  discussed  at  some 
length  in  the  same  issue  by  Messrs.  Onward  Bates,  St.  John  V. 
Day,  Charles  D.  Marx  and  Benzette  Williams  and  also  in  the 
December  issue  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Pierson  Judson,  J.  M.  Goodwin 
and  Samuel  McElroy.'® 

The  gross  tonnage  of  the  canals  for  1891  was  4,563,472,  of  which 
the  Erie  carried  3,097,853,  an  apparent  decrease  of  682,630„  but 
an  unusual  tonnage  of  ice  which  had  been  transported  from  Lake 
Champlain  in  1890,  amounting  to  467,537  tons,  if  deducted,  would 
leave  the  probable  real  deficit  as  215,093  tons.  The  cause  of  this 
deficit  was  alleged  to  be  the  lack  of  State  provision  for  canal 
development  and  quicker  transportation  to  compete  with  the 
increasing  facilities  of  the  railways.  During  the  season  a  violent 
and  persistent  rate  war  existed  between  the  canal  interests  and 
the  combined  railways  and  at  once  on  the  close  of  navigation 
railway  rates  doubled.''* 

The  cost  of  moving  freight  per  ton-mile  upon  the  canal  had 
been  gradually  reduced  from  1.526  in  1872  to  0.645  cents,  about 
1114,000.  And  if,  a^i  Governor  Flower  hopefully  remarked  in  his 
message  of  the  ensuing  year,  there  should  be  sufficient  revenues 
from  the  canal  fund  to  meet  it,  "  the  State  has  levied  its  last 
tax  for  the  payment  of  the  canal  debt." 

Governor  Hill,  in  a  communication^^  to  the  Legislature  on 
April  10,  1891,  recommended  the  application  of  certain  unap- 
propriated money  then  in  the  treasury,  the  result  of  a  refund 
of  the  United  States  direct  tax,  to  the  extinguishment  of  the 
remaining  State  debt,  including  the  canal  debt.  The  message 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  acted  upon. 

"^Report  of  Barge  Canal,  p.  981. 

'^Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  1891,  p.  19. 

''Senate  Documents,  1891,  No.  71. 
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Owing  to  extremely  low  water  in  Lake  Erie  in  1891,  caused 
by  a  remarkably  dry  season  and  continued  northwest  winds,  it 
became  difficult  to  preserve  the  necessary  depth  of  water  on  the 
Tonawanda  creek  and  Lockport  level.  The  gates  of  lock  No.  72 
at  Black  Kock  were  kept  open  most  of  the  season,  although  it 
was  very  unusual  to  open  them  at  all. 

In  reporting  to  the  Legislature  of  1892,  both  the  State  Engineer 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  urged  the  necessity  for 
better  and  more  canal  improvements,  the  former  presenting  an 
elaborate  review  of  the  methods  and  cost  of  steam  towage  as 
being  the  only  remunerative  method  of  canal  transportation  at 
this  time. 

A  legislative  joint  resolution*'^  authoriz<Ml  the  Governor  to 
appoint  three  commiNsioners  to  investigate  and  reiH>rt  what 
mea.snres  were  expedient  to  carrj'  into  eflFect  the  suggestions  and 
conclusions  of  the  special  rejjoit  of  the  State  Engineer  as  to 
supplying  water  from  the  Genesee  river  to  the  canal.  Evan 
Thomas,  John  Bogart  and  Charles  McLouth  were  so  appointed. 

In  February  of  1892,  the  subject  of  ship  canals  across  the 
State  of  New  York,  including  both  the  Ontario  and  Erie  routes, 
was  undor  consideration  by  Congress.  Major  D.  C.  Kingman, 
(^orps  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  A.,  presented  a  general  statement  of 
the  plans  and  estimates  which  had  been  made  up  to  date,  and 
of  the  ]>r(^sont  conditions  and  cost.  This  statement,  with  a  full 
discussion  of  the  commercial  aspect  of  the  case  was  published  as 
a  part  of  11.  R.  No.  421?,  r)4th  Congress,  1st  Session,  1892." 

Legislative  apjiropriations  for  sundry  minor  canal  improve- 
ments were  granted  but  none  for  continuing  the  system  of  lock- 
lengthening.  One  at't  oi  the  Li^'iislature  of  1892,  is  noteworthy 
by  reason  of  its  far-reacliing  cons('<|uou(es  in  shaping 
tlie  future*  policy  of  canal  improvement.  By  chapter  378, 
the  Legislature  ju'ovided  for  the  election,  in  February,"  1893,  of 
delegnt(\s  to  a  Constitutional  Convention  to  be  held  in  May  of 
1893,  one  of  its  duties  being  the  considerati<ui  of  amendments 
relating  to  the  eare  and  improvement  of  the  canals  of  the  state. 
However,  on  January-  27,  1893,  before  the  tiuie  fixed  for  the  elec- 

*^  Senate  Documents,  1802,  No.  48. 
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tion  of  these  delegates,  the  law  of  1892  was  amended  so  that  the 
delegates  should  be  elected  at  the  November  election  of  1893 
and  the  Convention  should  assemble  in  May  of  1894.  At  the 
ensuing  November  election  delegates  were  so  chosen. 

The  failure  of  the  Legislatures  of  1891  and  1892  to  continue  tlie 
policy  of  improvement  which  had  been  in  force  since  1884,  can 
not  be  viewed  as  indicating  a  radical  change  of  public  sentiment. 
The  lack  of  funds  in  1891  was  chargeable  to  the  political  dead- 
lock of  that  year,  and  the  act  carrying  appropriations  the  next 
year,  although  passing  the  Legislature,  failed  to  receive  the  Gov- 
ernor's approval,  because  certain  objectionable  features  were 
included  and  the  act  was  so  framed  that  it  could  not  be  vetoed 
in  part. 

The  L^islatupe  of  1893  again  took  up  the  work  of  lock-length- 
ening and  bottoming  out,  in  a  very  limited  degree,  but  the  sub- 
ject of  any  general  improvement  was  held  in  abeyance,  pending 
the  action  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  Following  its  sug- 
gestion, the  State  entered  upon  the  project  of  deepening  the 
canal  to  nine  feet,  which  was  not  completed  before  there  was 
vigorously  agitated  the  scheme,  which  has  culminated  in  begin- 
ning a  thousand-ton  Barge  canal.  The  whole  history  of  the  canal 
has  been  one  of  gradual  development,  but  the  present  phase  may 
be  dated  from  about  1884,  when  a  period  of  improvement  was 
begun  which  has  extended  to  the  present — a  period  during  which 
the  need  of  some  adequate  means  of  controlling  railway  competi- 
tion could  not  be  satisfied  till  a  radical  change  of  plan  was 
adopted. 

Of  the  minor  canal  appropriations  of  1892,  the  following  may 
be  noted:  Chapter  494  appropriated  ?35,000  to  complete  the 
reservoir  above  Forestport  pond  and  $14,000  additional  to  change 
adjacent  highways  submerged  thereby.  By  the  close  of  the  season 
the  work  had  been  placed  under  contract  and  was  well  under 
way.  Chapter  476  appropriated  ?20,000  to  remove  rocks  and 
obstructions  from  the  canal  prism  between  Commercial  and 
Ferry  streets  in  Buffalo.  Chapter  495  appropriated  |20,000  to 
strengthen  and  protect  the  berme  bank  of  the  canal  at  Schenec- 
tady. Plans  were  prepared  for  continuing  the  stone  wall  for 
twenty-three  hundred  and  forty  feet.  Chapter  471  appropriated 
fl7,000  to  be  expended  upon  betterments  to  certain  Madison 
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county  resenoirs.  An  amendment  by  chapter  274  to  section  3 
of  chaj^ter  412,  Laws  of  1864,  providing  for  the  annual  filing  of 
chattel  mortgages  upon  canal-boats,  should  be  noted.  Chapter 
480  appropriated  f  15,000  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  stone 
dam  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  timber  dam  at  Little  Falls  across 
the  Mohawk  river.  At  the  close  of  the  year  construction  was 
under  way. 

Navigation  upon  the  canal  for  1892  opened  on  May  1  and 
closed  on  December  5,  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  nineteen  days. 
Lake  Erie  was  open  April  14.  The  Hudson  river  was  open  from 
April  1  to  December  22.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  canals  for 
the  year  was  4,281,995,  showing  a  decrease  of  281,477  tons.  As 
a  cause  for  this  falling  off,  the  Governor  in  his  next  message^' 
stated  that  the  competing  railways  had  advanced  their  equipment 
to  a  i)oint  where  they  could  transport  freight  as  cheaply  as  the 
canals.  The  remedy  proposed  was  more  rapid  transit,  and  a  plan 
for  doubling  the  rate  of  speed  by  the  use  of  electric  power  for 
propulsion  was  suggested.  This  power  was  to  be  generated  by 
the  use  of  waste  water  at  the  locks  and  should  be  furnished  to 
boatmen  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  sixty  cents  per  day,  per  boat. 
The  exi)ense  of  maintenance  for  the  year  was  the  lowest  since 
1886  and  the  management  was  asserted  to  be  honest,  prudent  and 
eflBcient. 

Ordinary  repairs  and  maintenance  cost  f737,051.63,  largely 
owing  to  tlie  fact  that  no  breaks  occurred.  Of  the  above  total 
tonnage  the  Erie  canal  carried  2,978,832  tons.  The  total  grain 
received  at  New  York  by  all  routes  from  May  1  to  December  1, 
was  110,024,317  bushels,  of  which  the  canals  brought  25,496,287 
bushels  or  23.17  per  cent.  Of  the  railways,  the  New  York  Central 
showed  a  gain  of  4,100,170  and  the  Erie  905,576  tons  for  the  year. 
There  wore  thirty-five  boats  registered  in  1892,  having  an  aver- 
age tonnagie  of  two  hundred  and  eleven.  Owing  to  abundant 
rainfall  this  year,  more  care  was  required  to  guard  against  too 
much  water  on  the  middle  division  levels  than  the  usual  anxiety 
to  obtain  enough. 

In  his  annual  report^*  for  1892,  Rtate  Engineer  Martin  Schenck 
called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  resolutions  adopted 

**  Oovernor's  Annual  Meaaage,  1893. 
*' Assembly  Documents,  1893,  No.  36. 
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by  the  canal  convention  held  in  Buffalo  during  October  of  that 
year  and  advocated  in  accordance  therewith  the  making  of  a 
survey  and  estimates  for  increasing  the  depth  of  water  in  the 
canal  prism  to  nine  feet,  except  at  aqueducts  and  locks.  He 
again  urged  the  thorough  repair  of  the  great  aqueducts  for  the 
safety  of  navigation,  and  further  lock  improvements,  including 
the  two  locks  between  Cohoes  and  the  upper  Mohawk  aqueduct 
and  another  one  mile  east  of  Little  Falls. 

He  said  that  a  measure  was  then  pending  before  Congress  to 
appropriate  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  making  a  survey 
for  a  ship  canal  from  the  Hudson  river  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
he  endorsed  this  survey  for  the  information  it  would  furnish, 
but  declared  that,  as  a  completed  work,  such  a  canal  was  neither  » 
feasible  nor  was  its  completion  to  be  expected.  The  ocean 
steamer  with  her  tremendous  height  and  bulk  would  never  with 
any  degree  of  economy  pass  through  a  canal  three  hundred  miles 
in  length,  nor  would  any  number  of  the  existing  lake  steamers 
carry  grain  to  Europe. 

"  The  practical  canal  of  the  future,  connecting  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Hudson  river,"  said  the  State  Engineer,  "ought  to  be  one 
capable  of  bearing  barges  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length 
by  twenty-five  feet  breadth  of  beam,  of  a  draft  not  to  exceed  ten 
feet  and  of  such  a  height  that  the  great  majority  of  bridges  that 
should  span  this  canal  might  be  fixed  structures  instead  of  draw- 
bridges." With  this  proposed  canal  (which  could  be  built  for  a 
reasonable  sum),  bearing  barges  towed  in  fleets,  each  boat  carry- 
ing fifty  thousand  bushels  of  wheat.  New  York  would  be  enabled 
to  hold  her  commercial  supremacy  against  all  comers  for  many 
years  to  come. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  official  presentation  of  what 
is  practically  the  present  thousand-ton  Barge  canal. 

Prior  to  this  time  many  thousands  of  dollars  from  the  ordinary 
canal  repair  fund  of  the  eastern  division  had  at  times  been 
expended  on  dredging  and  cleaning  out  the  silt  and  sewerage 
deposits  from  the  Albany  basin.  A  Court  of  Appeals  decision 
that  the  Albany  basin — though  State  property— was  no  intrinsic 
part  of  the  canal  system  was  noted  by  the  State  Engineer  in  his 
report.    The  decision'^'^  was  to  the  effect  that  the  common  council 

"3  Paige  213,  affirmed  9  Wendell  571.     23  Barber  33,  affirmed  28  N.  Y.472. 
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of  Albany  have  the  same  general  jurisdiction  over  the  pier  and 
basin  and  to  the  same  extent  as  over  any  other  part  of  its  char- 
tered limits,  subject  to  such  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  for  the 
construction  of  the  Albany  basin  as  are  inconsistent  therewith. 

For  the  repair  of  the  aqueducts,  which  had  been  urged  by 
State  officials  in  previous  years,  the  Legislature  (chapter  5,  Laws 
of  1893)  appropriated  ?75,000  to  build  or  repair  portions  of  the 
trunks  at  Schoharie,  upper  and  lower  Mohawk  and  to  make 
such  repairs  to  the  masonry  as  might  be  needed  for  their  preser- 
vation. During  the  following  winter  they  were  placed  in  substan- 
tial condition. 

In  addition  the  Legislature  of  1893  appropriated  several  hun- 
^  dred  thousand  dollars  by  special  statutes  for  sundry  canal  im- 
provements, including  the  lengthening  of  lock  No.  19,  |38,000 
(chapter  119)  ;  deepening  or  bottoming  out  the  canal  and  repair- 
ing certain  structures,  as  designated  by  the  State  Engineer  and 
Sui>erintendent  of  Public  Works,  including  the  .cleaning  out  of 
the  Rocky  Rift  feeder,  foO,000  (chapter  119) ;  deepening  and  im- 
proving the  Erie  basin  and  Black  Rock  harbor,  |10,000  (chapter 
119) ;  deepening  the  Erie  canal  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  |10,000 
(chapter  119)  ;  cleaning  out  Oak  Orchard  creek  and  feeder,  f35,- 
000  (chapter  136)  ;  extending  a  culvert  for  sewerage  at  Cana- 
stota,  provided  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent  a 
legal  or  equitable  obligation  to  do  so  existed,  |7,000  (chapter 
328)  ;  cleaning  out  the  State  ditch  at  Liverpool,  $5,000;  improv- 
ing Butternut  creek,  $9,000;  ditching  to  protect  private  property 
from  damage  by  leakage  from  canals,  ?20,000  (chapter  119) ; 
repairing  the  Mohawk  dam  at  Cohoes,  $90,000  (chapter  643)  ;  and 
for  improving  various  feeders  and  reservoirs,  building  canal  walls 
and  numerous  swing  or  lift-bridjies  in  the  various  cities  on  the 
canal,  most  of  the  latter,  however,  being  built  under  agreements 
by  which  the  cost  was  partly  borne  by  the  municipality  bene- 
fited. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Buffalo  bridges  and  the  one  at  Clin- 
ton strctet,  Syracuse,  was  mostly  completed  during  the  year;  the 
appropriation  for  drainage  was  partly  expended;  lock  No.  19 
was  under  contract,  and  the  improvements  at  Black  Rock,  deep- 
ening the  canal  in  Buffalo  and  the  improvements  at  Erie  basin 
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and  in  Buffalo  harbor  were  in  progress  during  the  year.  The 
channel  at  Black  Rock  was  deepened  to  twelve  feet  by  fifty  feet 
in  width  and  at  Erie  basin  to  eighteen  feet  deep  by  one  hundred 
feet  wide,  being  mostly  subaqueous  rock  excavation  and  made 
necessary  by  the  increase  of  commerce,  at  the  port  of  Buffalo. 
The  stone  dam  across  the  Mohawk  river  at  Little  Falls  was  also 
completed. 

Chapter  405,  Laws  of  1893,  provided  another  amendment  as  to 
filing  chattel  mortgages  upon  canal-boats  whereby  a  renewal 
must  be  filed  annually  within  thirty  days  next  preceding  their 
expiration,  in  order  to  continue  valid  as  against  creditors  or 
subsequent  purchasers  or  mortgagees  in  good  faith. 

Chapter  119,  Laws  of  1893,  appropriated  ten  thousand  dollars  , 
for  the  purpose  of  making  experiments  on  the  electrical  propul- 
sion of  boats.  During  the  summer,  in  connection  with  the  West- 
inghouse  Company,  some  experiments  were  made  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rochester,  using  the  boat  F.  W.  Hawley  fitted  with  appliances 
for  use  with  a  trolley  system.  The  electrical  expert  employed  by 
the  State  deduced  from  the  experiments  that  the  cost  of  electri- 
cal propulsion  would  be  under  ten  cents  per  mile  at  a  speed  of 
three  and  one-half  miles  per  hour,  with  double-headers.  With 
better  conditions  the  cost  could  be  reduced  to  five  cents  per 
mile. 

On  February  2,  1893,  the  commissioners  oi  the  Genesee  valley 
storage  reservoir  project  reported  strongly  in  its  favor.  Chapter 
726,  Laws  of  1893,  appropriated  ten  thousand  dollars  for  deter- 
mining the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  carrying  out  the  com- 
missioners' plan  as  reported.  Another  engineering  survey  was 
organized  under  George  W.  Rafter,  in  pursuance  of  this  law,  to 
ntake  a  further  critical  examination  of  conditions. 

Canal  navigation  in  1893  opened  May  3  and  closed  November 
30.  River  navigation  was  also  shorter  than  usual — from  April 
1  to  December  6.  The  lake  at  Buffalo  was  open  from  April  15. 
The  number  of  boats  registered  was  sixty-two,  of  which  fifty 
were  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  each,  the  average,  however, 
being  but  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  tons. 

Only  fl50,000  of  the  canal  debt  remained  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  due  in  October,  for  which  payment  from  the  canal 
fund  was  already  provided,  besides  leaving  an  estimated  f30,000 
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therein.  The  Comptroller's  statement  covering  the  fiscal  year 
closing  September  30,  1893,  shows  an  outstanding  indebtedness 
of  160,271.70,  including  certificates  of  |660,  not  presented  for 
redemption,  against  which  there  were  sinking-fund  balances  on 
hand. 

The  season  of  1893  was  an  unusually  prosperous  one.  The 
total  canal  tonnage  was  4,331,963,  an  increase  of  49,968  tons. 
On  the  Erie  canal  alone  the  increase  was  256,894  tons,  the  total 
tonnage  being  3,235,726.  During  the  navigation  season  the  total 
receipts  of  grain  at  the  port  of  New  York  was  108,962,706,  of 
which  the  canals  carried  43,076,900,  or  more  tham  thirty-nine  and 
one-half  per  cent.  The  increase  was  attributed  to  higher  railroad 
freight  rates  which  turned  traflflc  to  the  canals  and  made  the 
season  a  prosperous  one  for  boat  owners.  There  was,  however, 
but  a  Blight  increase  in  the  cost  of  grain  carrying,  perhaps  one- 
fourth  of  a  cent  per  bushel.  The  cost  of  ordinary  repairs  and 
maintenance  was  |726,087,47,  the  lowest  for  seven  years  past.®* 

With  the  beginning  of  1894,  Governor  Flower  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  to  the  ne(*essity  of  maintaining  the  su- 
premacy of  the  canals  and,  among  the  various  methods  of  increas- 
ing their  eflflciency,  strongly  advocated  the  use  of  electricity  as  a 
means  of  propulsion.®^ 

The  other  State  oflBcials  also  joined  in  urging  extensive  and 
imiiiediate  improvements.  One  of  the  most  feasible  plans  in  the 
way  of  economical  construction  was  to  deepen  the  water  to  nine 
feet  by  raising  the  banks  one  foot  and  excavating  the  bottom  an 
equal  amount,  except  at  locks  and  aqueducts,  where  eight  feet  of 
water  was  deemed  suflScient.  This  plan  included  the  completion 
of  the  system  of  lengthened  locks  and  the  use  of  "  double-header  " 
boats.  The  State  Engineer  again  recommended  an  appropriation 
for  a  survey  and  estimates  for  this  purpose.  He  also  urged  the 
retention  of  State  ownership  of  the  canals,  saying  that  the  center 
of  political  power,  once  vested  in  the  Empire  State,  had  long  since 
passed  on  to  the  west.  Who  could  say  that  the  future  interests 
of  those  sections  might  not  be  the  means  of  defeating  measures 
absolutely  necessary  to  canal  maintenance  and  of  our  commercial 
supremacy? 

••  Governor' 8  Annual  Message,  1894. 
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The  lengthening  of  lock  No.  20  and  a  change  of  alignment, 
together  with  the  substitution  of  two  twelve-foot  lifts  in  place 
of  the  existing  three  eight-foot  locks  at  Newark  was  advised. 
The  pending  ship  canal  project,  again  before  Congress,  was 
strongly  advocated,  not  from  the  apprehension  of  its  actual  con- 
stnrction  for  many  years  to  come,  but  for  the  enormous  amount 
of  engineering  information  to  be  gained  by  the  survey. 

The  State  Engineer  again  advocated  the  project  for  a  barge 
canal  one  hundred  feet  in  width,  with  twelve  feet  of  water,  ca- 
pable of  bearing  boats  containing  fifty  thousand  bushels  of  wheat 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York  at  two  cents  per  bushel,  with  profit. 
The  proposed  route  substantially  followed  the  line  of  the  Erie 
canal,  using  hydraulic  lifts  in  pairs  in  place  of  the  flights  of  locks 
then  in  use.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  plan,  using  available  old 
material,  should  not  exceed  twenty-five  million  dollars. 

Of  the  old  bench  walls  on  the  middle  division,  which  had  given 
so  much  trouble,  some  ten  and  one-half  miles  still  remained.  The 
State  Engineer  advised  the  replacing  of  these  by  walls  extend- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  the  canal  and  that  an  annual  appropriation 
of  about  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  three  years  would  cover  the 
expense.*® 

The  Legislature  of  1894  was  evidently  favorably  impressed 
by  these  views,  for  by  chapter  572  it  authorized  the  expenditure 
of  forty  thousand  dollars  to  lengthen  lock  No.  20.  Also  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  begin  the  scheme  of  deepening  the  canal 
to  nine  feet  of  water  at  such  points,  to  be  selected  by  the  State 
Engineer  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  as  would 
eventually  secure  a  nine-foot  channel  throuj^hout  the  canal,  either 
by  raising  the  banks  or  deepening  the  bottom.  This  was  a  modi- 
fication of  the  "  Seymour  plan  "  previously  referred  to. 

Since  1829  some  half  a  hundred  ditferent  laws  had  been  enacted 
relating  to  the  administration  of  the  canals  of  the  state.  Com- 
plaints had  been  received  from  subordinate  officials  that  some 
of  their  provisions  were  conflicting  and  ambiguous,  rendering  it 
extremely  difficult  for  canal  emjiloyees  and  others  interested 
to  ascertain  just  what  their  duties  were.  To  avoid  misunder- 
standings, it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  the  entire  body  of 
canal  administrative  law  rearranged,  simplified  and  codified,  and 

'^  Report  of  State  Engineer,  1893. 
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on  April  20, 1894,  an  act  (chapter  338)  providing  for  the  adminis- 
trative control  and  maintenance  of  the  canals,  to  be  known  as 
the  "  Canal  Law  '*  and  as  chapter  13,  General  Laws,  went  into 
effect. 

Liberal  special  appropriations  were  again  made  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, among  them  being  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  to  build 
berme  walls  or  embankments  at  Schenectady  (chapter  24),  and 
ten  thousand  dollars  at  Utica  (chapter  423) ;  sixty  thousand 
dollars  to  enlarge  the  entrance  to  Ohio  basin  at  Buffalo  to  a  chan- 
nel eighteen  feet  deep  by  forty-five  feet  wide  (chapter  145) ;  three 
thousand  dollars  to  complete  Erie  basin  to  the  same 
depth  by  one  hundred  feet  wide,  on  which  work  was 
then  progressing  (cliapter  588)  ;  twelve  thousand  dollars  for  a 
dam  at  Schoharie  creek  feeder  (chapter  571) ;  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  Rocky  Rift  dam  and  feeder  (chapter  655)  ;  and  five 
thousand  dollars  more  for  the  great  aqueducts  (chapter  84). 
The  usual  number  of  special  appropriations  for  heavy  swing  or 
lift-bridges  was  obtained  by  the  cities  along  the  canal,  generally 
upon  payment  of  at  h'ast  one-half  the  cost  by  the  State:  at 
Buffalo  ten  thousand  dollars  (chapter  668),  at  Lockport,  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  (chapter  573),  at  Rochester,  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  (chapters  559  and  560),  at  Fair- 
port,  ten  thousand  dollars  (chapter  576),  at  Syracuse,  seven 
thousand  dollars  (chapter  385),  and  at  Canajoharie, 
nine  thousand  dollars  (chapter  592),  this  last  sum  being  later 
deemed  insufficient,  so  that  plans  were  not  prepared. 

In  May  of  1894  the  Constitutional  Convention  to  which  dele- 
gates had  been  elected  in  November,  1893,  assembled  pursuant  to 
the  statute.  Among  the  amendments  approved  by  the  convention 
was  one  (section  10,  article  7),  providing  that  the  canals  might 
be  improved  in  such  manner  as  the  I/*gislature  should  provide  by 
law,  and  that  a  debt  might  be  authorized  for  that  purpose  in  the 
mode  described  by  section  4  of  the  same  article,  or  the  cost  of 
such  improvement  might  be  defrayed  by  the  appropriation  of 
funds  from  the  State  treasury  or  by  equitable  annual  tax.  It 
was  considered  that,  although  this  section  conferred  no  addi- 
tional powers  upon  the  Legislature  beyond  those  which  they 
possessed  under  the  existing  constitution,  the  vote  at  the  ensuing 
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November  election,  when  the  amendments  were  submitted  to  the 
people,  was  aa  expression  of  public  approval  and  a  mandate  to 
the  Legislature  to  undertake  the  improvement  of  the  canal.  The 
amendment  was  carried  by  115,343  majority .^° 

The  season  of  canal  navigation  was  from  May  1  to  November 
30,  or  two  hundred  and  fourteen  days.  The  lake  opened  April  28 
and  the  Hudson  from  March  18  to  December  24. 

Another  amendment  (chapter  724)  was  made  to  the  law  affect- 
ing mortgages  on  canal-boats,  making  the  same  valid  against 
creditors  or  against  subsequent  purchasers  or  mortgagees  in  good 
faith,  as  long  as  the  debt  which  the  mortgage  secured  was  enforc- 
ible. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Forestport  reservoir,  which  was  com- 
menced in  1884,  was  declared  completed  this  season.  ^It  was 
asserted  that  this  would  create  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for 
that  portion  of  the  canal  between  Syracuse  and  Little  Falls,  this 
section  being  absolutely  dependent  ui)on  this  supply  and  that 
of  the  feeder  at  Rome. 

The  dam  across  the  Mohawk  river  at  Cohoes,  having  fallen  into 
disrepair,  the  Legislatures  of  1893  (chapter  643)  and  of  1894 
(chapter  462)  appropriated  ninety  thousand  and  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  respectively,  for  its  rebuilding.  The  plans  for  this 
were  deemed  worthy  of  attention,  as  calling  for  a  sheet-iron 
apron  laid  in  concrete,  a  somewhat  novel  form  of  construction. 

The  Genesee  river  reservoir  project  was  early  in  the  field  of  pub- 
lic attention.  The  report  of  Engineer  Rafter  was  submitted  by  the 
State  Engineer,  with  his  annual  report*®  of  1893,  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. A  new  location,  known  as  the  "ITo^back,"  was  selected  in 
preference  to  any  of  the  several  sites  previously  considered.  The 
natural  conformation  at  this  point  in  the  canyon  presented  many 
advantages  for  the  pur])ose  and  an  earthen  dam  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  a  core  of  masonry  and  an  entirely 
separate  spillway,  was  advocated,  all  above  fifty-eight  feet  in 
height  to  be  built  at  the  expense  of  riparian  owners,  who  should 
have  in  return  the  use  of  the  surplus  water  beyond  that  needed 
for  the  canals. 


^Report  of  Superintendent  of  Puhlic  WorJcs,  1894. 
'^Assembly  Documents,  1894,  No.  21. 
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Tbis  was  followed  on  February  6,  1894,  by  a  lengthy  petition^^ 
to  the  Henate  from  the  mill  and  other  owners  interested,  urging 
the  construct  ion  of  a  dam  and  reservoir  upon  the  river. 

On  April  1,  Mr.  Rafter  made  his  final  report"  on  the  subject 
to  the  new  State  Engineer,  Campbell  W.  Adams.  Extensive 
tests  had  meantime  been  made  of  the  Genesee  shales  and  other 
available  constructive  material  as  to  their  strength  in  concrete 
blocks  with  a  result  so  satisfactory  as  to  eliminate  further  dis- 
cussion of  other  forms  of  construction,  either  at  the  "Hogback"  or 
the  other  locations.  To  insure  responsibility  and  early  comple- 
tion, it  would  be  necessary  to  let  the  work  in  its  entirety  as  one 
contract. 

The  report  closed  with  the  following  r^sum6,  giving  the  benefits 
to  1)0  derived: 

"  (1)  The  furnishing  of  an  adequate  supply  of  water  to  the 
western  division  of  the  Erie  canal,  under  all  circumstances. 

"  (2)  A  great  increase  in  the  permanent  water  power  of  the 
Genesee  river  at  Mount  Morris,  Rochester  and  intermediate 
points. 

"(3)  The  protection  of  the  Genesee  flats  and  the  city  of  Roch- 
ester from  destructive  floods    .     .     . 

"  Taking  the  total  cost  of  the  Genesee  river  storage  dam,  130 
feet  in  height,  at  ?2,400,000,  and  the  storage  at  7,700,000,000 
cubic  feet,  we  derive  a  cost  per  million  cubic  feet  stored  of 
lf311.61). 

"On  taking  the  total  cost  at  ?2,600,000,  and  the  storage  at 
7,100,000,000  cubic  feet,  we  have  a  cost  per  million  cubic  feet 
stored  of  ?3GG.20.'' 

The  total  tonnajre  of  all  canals  for  1S94  was  3,882,560,  of 
which  the  Erie  carried  3,144,144.  This  was  a  decrease  of  449,- 
403  tons  under  the  piwious  year,  and  the  smallest  tonnage  since 
1859.  Tlie  i)rincii)al  cause  was  alleged  to  be  the  general  stagna- 
tion of  business  from  which  all  modes  of  transportation  suffered 
about  equally.  To  this  was  added  the  customary  lack  of  better 
and  quicker  modes  of  transportation  by  canal  and  the  perfection 
of  railwavs  for  the  carrving  trade. 


*^  Senate  Documents,  1894,  No.  46. 

**  Report  of  State  Engineer,  1804,  pp.  392-393. 
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The  total  receipts  of  grain  of  all  kinds  at  the  port  of  New 
York  during  U^e  season  of  canal  navigation  was  85;194,369  bush- 
els, of  which  the  canal  carried  42,608,700  bushels,  or  50.01  per 
cent.  But,  notwithstanding  this  percentage,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  other  cities  and  states  diverted  over  50,000,000  bushels, 
causing  a  loss  to  the  people,  at  five  cents  per  bushel,  of  f  1,807,- 
770.  Sixty-seven  boats  were  registered,  averaging  two  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  tons.  The  aggregate  payments  for  ordinary 
repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  canals  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1894,  were  |780,661.44. 
23 
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SECOND  ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  ERIE. 

From    the    legislative    enactment    authorizing    a    nine-foot    channel    to    the 
beginning  of  the  third  enlargement,  or  the  Barge  canal. 

The  division  of  the  history  at  this  point  is  somewhat  arbitrary, 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  agitation  which  culminated  in  the 
second  attempt  to  enlarge  the  waterway  started  several  years 
earlier,  but  the  beginning  of  1895  marks  the  time  when  the 
project  was  definitely  formulated  in  law,  just  subsequent  to  the 
popular  declaration  for  some  radical  form  of  improvement. 

The  constitutional  amendment  to  section  10,  article  7,  became 
operative  on  January  1,-  1895,  and  this  year  promised  to  be  one 
of  increased  activity  in  canal  matters.  A  complete  transfer  of 
political  authority  in  both  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  State  Government  had  occurred,  and  it  was  hoped  that  great 
benefit  would  inure  to  the  whole  commonwealth  from  the  new 
order  of  things. 

The  National  Government  had  deepened  the  lake  channel  from 
Chicago  to  Buffalo  to  twenty  feet,  and  the  Hudson  river  to  twelve 
feet,  while  the  Erie  canal  remained  at  seven  feet  for  boats  draw- 
ing only  six  feet.  The  Canadian  Government  was  also  preparing 
to  enlarge  its  system  from  twelve  feet  to  twenty  feet,  from 
Chicago  to  Montreal.  These  facts  mainly  led  to  a  convention  of 
mercantile  exchanges  which  was  held  in  September  of  1894  at 
Toronto,  Canada,  in  which  delegates  from  the  western  cities  in 
the  grain  belt  participated.  The  Georgian  Bay  canal  project 
was  inaugurated,  shortening  the  haul  to  tide-water  several  hun- 
dred miles,  and  promising  to  be  a  dangerous  competitor  to  the 
canal  systems  of  our  own  state. 

The  Governor  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  the 
necessity  of  prompt  action  upon  the  question  of  improving  the 
canals,  and  the  State  Engineer,  in  his  annual  report  for  1894, 
presented  an  elaborate  argument  as  to  the  value  of  the  canals  to 
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the  State  and  the  necessity  of  their  permanent  improvement.  All 
the  improvements  so  far  were  of  a  temporary  character.  Com 
parisons  were  presented  between  the  eflSciency  of  the  canal  as  it 
then  stood,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  five  great  competing  trunk 
lines  of  railway,  as  well  as  the  Canadian  canals,  on  the  other. 
The  idea  of  a  ship  canal  the  State  Engineer  deemed  to  be  im- 
practicable, and  he  recommended  that  the  canals  be  improved 
by  (1)  deepening  to  nine  feet,  (2)  lengthening  the  remaining 
locks,  (3)  the  use  of  high  lifts  where  necessary,  (4)  greater  speed 
by  the  use  of  electric  towage  and  (5)  reducing  cost  of  main- 
tenance. 

As  to  electric  propulsion,  he  reported  that  the  Milligan  system 
appeared  to  supply  all  the  necessary  requirements  and  to  solve 
the  problem  of  easy  and  rapid  canal  transit.  This  system, 
briefly  stated,  consisted  of  a  line  of  fourteen-foot  posts  in  the 
rear  of  the  tow-path,  bearing  two  continuous  rails,  known  as  the 
east -and  west-bound  rails,  about  three  feet  apart.  A  twenty- 
horse-power  motor  ran  on  these  rails  and  from  the  motor  a  tow 
line  connected  with  the  boat.^ 

Immediately  upon  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature  of  1895 
the  subject  of  canal  improvements  was  considered.  On  January 
9,  in  the  Assembly,  Mr.  Clarkson  introduced  a  bill  making  pro- 
vision for  issuing  bonds  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  nine  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  improvement  of  the  Erie,  the  Champlain  and 
the  Oswego  canals,  and  providing  for  the  submission  of  the 
measure  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  people  at  the  general  election 
of  the  year  1895.* 

After  the  usual  procedure  this  bill  was  finally  passed  by  the 
Assembly  on  January  19,  by  a  vote  of  eighty-three  to  thirty-one 
and  by  the  Senate  on  February  21,  by  a  vote  of  nineteen  to  four. 
It  became  a  law  on  March  9,  1895,  with  the  Governor's  approval, 
and  in  accordance  with  its  terms  and  with  constitutional  require- 
ments was  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  ensuing  November  elec- 
tion for  approval.  In  the  event  of  such  approval  it  was  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  that  the  Comptroller  should  issue  not  more  than 
nine  million  dollars  in  semi-annual  four  per  cent  bonds,  to  run 
not  more  than  seventeen  years  and  to  be  sold  for  not  less  than 

^Report  of  State  Enffinecr,  1894. 
*L<nc8  of  1895,  chapter  79. 
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par,  in  lots  of  not  more  than  four  million  dollars  at  one  time. 
Premiums  were  to  be  applied  to  the  sinking  fund  established  for 
the  payment  of  principal  and  interest,  and  an  annual  tax  of 
thirteen-hundredths  of  a  mill  upon  all  taxable  property  was 
authorized  for  this  fund. 

By  the  terms  of  the  bill  (§  3)  as  applied  to  the  Erie  canal, 
the  improvement  was  to  consist  of  deepening  the  canal  to  a  depth 
of  not  less  than  nine  feet  of  water,  except  over  aqueducts,  miter- 
sills  and  other  permanent  structures  which  might  be  left  at  eight 
feet.  The  deepening  might  be  accomplished  by  raising  the  banks 
where  practicable.  Locks  remaining  to  be  lengthened  were  to 
be  improved  and  provided  with  necessary  machinery,  and  vertical 
stone  walls  were  to  be  constructed  where  required. 

The  usual  number  of  appropriations  for  special  canal  purposes 
was  also  made  by  the  legislature  of  1895.  The  amount  of  these 
special  appropriations  was  afterwards  stated  to  be  about 
1^60,000."  Among  them  were  |77,500  from  the  balance  remain- 
ing of  the  fund  for  deepening  the  canal  under  chapter  572,  Laws 
of  1894,  reappropriated  to  lengthen  locks  Nos.  21  and  22,  and 
|10,000  from  the  same  source  to  dredge  lower  Black  Rock  harbor 
(chapter  320) ;  131,250  to  build  the  State's  half  of  a  bridge  at 
Porter  avenue,  Buffalo,  the  city  to  contribute  an  equal  amount 
(chapter  18) ;  |25,000  for  a  bridge  at  Exchange  street,  Rochester 
(chapter  514) ;  |18,000  for  bridge  changes  in  motor  power  at 
Genesee  street,  Utica  (chapter  170) ;  f30,000  for  drainage  of 
State  ditches  at  Cowassalon  creek  and  swamp  (chapter  366) ; 
120,000  for  drainage  at  Tonawanda  (chapter  19) ;  |10,000  for  a 
similar  purpose  (chapter  307)  and  120,000  for  the  repair  of 
the  dam  at  Rexford  Flats  (chapter  560). 

Senate  resolutions  were  also  introduced  reciting  the  facts  that 
the  canals  annually  cost  one  and  one-half  million  dollars  to 
maintain;  that  many  other  states  were  benefited  by  their  service 
as  a  through  freight  rate  regulator;  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  maintain  interstate  waterways;  that  the 
people  could  not  sell  the  canals  constitutionally;  and  that  it 
was  inequitable  that  New  York  should  bear  the  entire  burden 
of  their  maintenance  while  other  states  enjoyed  their  principal 
benefits.    The  resolutions  instructed  their  Representatives  in  Con- 

•Report  of  Superintendent  of  Puhlic  Works,  1895. 
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gress  to  support  and  urge  the  passage  of  a  bill  providing  that  the 
United  States  Treasurer  should  annually  pay  to  the  Comptroller 
of  New  York  three-fourths  of  the  expense  of  their  maintenance 
for  the  preceding  year.  By  this  means  the  opponents  of  the 
canals  sought  to  divert  public  thought  from  the  question  at  issue 
and  to  obtain  the  defeat  of  the  referendum,  but  the  resolutions 
were  finally  tabled.* 

An  act  providing  for  the  construction  of  a  dam  on  the  Genesee 
river,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  water  to  the  Erie  canal  and 
of  restoring  to  the  owners  of  water-power  on  the  Genesee  river 
the  water  diverted  by  the  State  for  canal  purposes,  was  also 
passed  by  both  Houses  and  sent  to  the  Governor,  but  it  failed  to 
secure  his  approval  and  did  not  become  a  law.^ 

In  November,  1895,  under  Senate  resolution  130,  which  became 
a  law  on  March  2,  1895,  the  President  appointed  a  United  States 
Deep  Waterways  Commission,  consisting  of  James  Angell,  John 
E.  Russell  and  Lyman  E.  Cooley.  The  report  made  to  the  com- 
mission by  Mr.  Cooley  contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
information  on  this  subject  and  is  accompanied  by  profiles  of 
all  the  routes,  giving  information  not  before  published.  The 
report  of  the  commission  was  published  under  date  of  1897,  as 
H.  R.  Doc.  192,  54th  Congress,  2d  Session. 

The  publication  which  contained  the  most  general  discussion 
upon  the  subject  of  New  York  State  canals  was  that  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  International  Deep  Waterways  Association,  which 
met  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  September  24-26,  1895.  The  proceed- 
ings of  this  convention  were  published  in  a  book  of  four  hundred 
and  sixty  pages  which  contains  a  vast  amount  of  valuable 
discussion  on  the  general  subject,  including  articles  by  Thomas 
C.  Clarke,  Lyman  E.  Cooley,  Chauncey  N.  Dutton,  S.  A.  Thomp- 
son of  Duluth  and  others.^ 

Navigation  opened  on  the  canals  on  May  3  and  closed  Decern 
ber  5,  for  the  season  of  1895.  Lake  navigation  was  open  after 
April  4,  and  the  Hudson  river  from  April  2  to  December  9.  The 
season  was  remarkable  as  being  the  dryest  in  many  years.  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario  were  from  two  to  four  feet  below  their  normal 


*Senate  Journal,  1895. 

^Legislative  Journals,  1895. 

*Report  on  Barge  Canal,  1901,  pp.  981-982. 
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elevation.  Extreme  care  was  used  in  drawing  upon  reserve  sup- 
plies, but  an  abundant  supply  for  navigation  in  the  canals  was 
maintained.  At  Buffalo,  on  several  occasions,  with  adverse  east- 
ern winds,  the  canal  surface  was  lowered  four  or  five  feet  and 
the  unusual  sight  was  presented  of  loaded  boats  lying  hard  and 
fast  on  the  bottom  of  the  canal  until  the  wind  shifted  and 
the  prism  was  again  filled  to  its  usual  level.^ 

An  innovation  in  canal  boat  construction  should  be  noted  for 
August  of  1895,  in  the  trial  trip  of  a  fleet  of  steel  canal  boats- 
one  steamer  and  five  consorts — put  in  commission  by  the  Cleve- 
land Steel  Canal  Boat  Company.  A  thorough  working  trial  was 
given  them,  with  very  satisfactory  results  and  three  more  fleets 
on  improved  plans  w^ere  ordered.  The  boats  were  about  ninety-eight 
feet  in  length,  by  eighteen  feet  beam,  and  ten  feet  deep,  made 
of  three  eighths-inch  open  hearth  steel.  Light,  they  drew  one 
and  one-half  feet;  capacity  of  consorts  on  a  six-foot  draught, 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five  net  tons,  and  of  propeller,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  net  tons.  The  latter  was  fitted  with  fore-and-aft 
compound  engine  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  horse-power,  and 
boiler  of  Scotch  tyi)e.  Diameter  of  propeller,  sixty-four  inches, 
making  one  hundred  and  sixty  revolutions  per  minute;  approxi- 
mate cost  of  propeller,  fifteen  thousand  dollars  and  of  consort, 
six  thousand  dollars;  time.  New  York  to  Cleveland,  loaded  to 
six  feet,  thirteen  days." 

In  October  of  18(^5,  there  occurred  another  series  of  tests  of 
electrical  propulsion,  the  trial  being  made  at  Tonawanda  by  the 
Erie  Canal  Traction  Company,  of  the  "Lamb"  system,  which 
consisted  of  a  line  of  poles  along  the  bank  supporting  a  sta- 
tionary cableway,  on  which  electric  motor  carriages  traveled, 
towing  the  attached  boats.  The  department  was  represented  by 
Electrician  Barnes  of  Rochester,  and  his  report  was  made  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  AYorks  on  December  11,  181)5.  From 
his  computations  the  cost  of  propulsion,  under  experimental 
conditions  that  were  somewhat  disadvantageous,  would  be,  for  a 
boat  whose  gross  weight  was  two  hundred  seventeen  and  one-half 
tons  at  a  speed  of  two  and  one-half  miles  per  hour,  2.1  cents  per 
boat-mile  for  power  or  f  7.66  per  trip  and  a  like  sum  for  tow-motor 

^Report  of  Supi^rintefident  of  Public  Works,  1895. 
*Report  of  State  Engineer,  181)5. 
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rental.  The  energy  consumed  would  vary  approximately  as  the 
cube  of  the  speed  divided  by  the  ratio  of  speed,  and  the  item 
for  motor  rental  would  vary  as  the  power  divided  by  that  ratio. 
Thus,  if  the  speed  should  be  increased  to  three  and  one-half  miles 
per  hour,  tbe  power  would  be  increased  from  8.5  to  23.4  electric 
horse-power,  the  cost  of  current  to  4.1,  and  of  motor  rental  to 
4.1  cents,  making  8.2  cents  per  mile,  or  $29.93  per  trip.  Making 
allowance  of  one-third  time  for  delays  there  would  be  twenty- 
three  trips  per  season  at  the  lower  speed  and  thirty-two  trips 
at  the  higher  speed.  This  was  considered  to  fall  far  short  of 
the  cost  of  towage  prevailing  at  the  time.  In  comparison  with 
the  trolley  system,  tried  in  1893,  several  points  of  advantage  were 
noted.  Among  them,  the  elimination  of  the  necessity  for  building 
propeller  boats,  no  space  required  for  electrical  machinery,  and 
the  absence  of  propeller  wash.  The  system  was  fully  endorsed 
by  the  expert.* 

In  the  Milligan  system  the  motor  was  carried  on  rigid  rails. 
There  was  no  sagging  between  poles,  and  an  even  strain  on  the 
towing-cable  was  maintained.  It  had  double  tracks  upon  which 
two  motors  traveling  in  opposite  directions  might  pass  without 
exchanging  motors  as  in  the  Lamb  system.  On  this  last-named 
system  the  motor  was  carried  on  flexible  cables  and  was  much 
cheaper  in  both  installation  and  maintenance.. 

The  great  interest  in  enlarged  canals  manifested  by  the  Deep 
Waterways  Association,  and  by  the  results  of  the  recent  elections 
led  to  a  preliminary  survey  and  estimates  for  an  enlarged  canal 
by  the  "Oswego  Route"  by  Resident  Engineer  Albert  J.  nines, 
under  direction  of  the  State  Engineer,  in  the  fall  of  1895.  The 
route  was  from  Troy  through  the  Mohawk  river  to  Rome,  thence 
into  Wood  creek  and  across  Oneida  lake,  thence  down  the  Oswego 
river  to  Lake  Ontario.  This  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  line 
suggested  by  Elnathan  Sweet  in  his  paper  before  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1884.  The  Mohawk  river  was  to 
be  canalized  into  a  series  of  level  pools  by  means  of  dams.  The 
bottom  width  was  to  be  one  hundred  feet,  the  depth  of  water 
twenty  feet,  and  the  locks  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by 
sixty  feet  wide.     Huge  elevator  lifts  were  to  be  used,  one  at 


*Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  1895. 
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Oohoes  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  and  another  at  Oswego 
of  half  that  height.  The  length  of  the  contemplated  canal  was 
one  hundred  eighty-two  and  one-half  miles  and  the  total  cost  of 
the  enlargement  was  estimated  at  eighty-two  million  dollars.^® 

Only  twenty-seven  boats  were  registered  during  the  year  1895, 
of  which  seventeen  were  from  two  hundred  and  forty  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  canals  for  the 
year  was  3,500,314,  compared  with  1894,  a  loss  of  1,000,692  tons, 
of  which  the  loss  in  wheat  was  622,996  tons  and  in  corn,  177,453 
tons.  The  total  receipts  of  flour  and  grain  delivered  at  the  port 
of  New  York  by  all  routes  during  the  season  of  canal  navigation 
was  equivalent  to  87,783,418  bushels,  of  which  the  canals  brought 
14,612,700  bushels  or  17.08  per  cent.  These  figures  show  a  large 
falling  off  in  the  trade  and  tonnage  of  the  canals  for  1895. 

This  was  another  year  of  great  commercial  stagnation,  although 
conditions  were  somewhat  better  than  during  the  previous  year. 
It  had  probably  proved  to  be  the  most  disastrous  to  canal 
interests  of  any  within  the  past  sixty  years,  by  reason  of  the 
ruinous  competition  of  the  parallel  railway  lines  and  the  com- 
parative inefl9ciency  of  the  canals.  Without  any  apparent  rea- 
son the  railroads  reduced  their  rates  nearly  fifty  per  cent  below 
those  of  the  year  before,  and  to  a  point  which  was  profitable 
neither  to  themselves  nor  to  the  boatmen.  The  Legislature  had 
decided  to  refer  the  question  of  expending  .nine  million  dollars 
in  canal  improvements  to  the  people  at  the  November  election. 
If  the  canals  and  their  usefulness  could  be  discredited  by  an  over- 
whelming reduction  in  tonnage  before  the  election,  might  not 
the  vote  upon  the  amendment  be  negatived  and  the  canals  remain 
in  desuetude  as  a  competitor?  This  explanation  was  oflScially 
suggested.^* 

Certain  obnoxious  exactions  by  lock-tenders  from  the  boatmen 
had  gradually  attained  such  proportions  as  to  call  for  vigorous 
action  by  the  Superintendent.  Particularly  was  this  the  case  at 
Lockport  and  at  the  "sixteens"  near  Cohoes.  Boatmen  had  to 
pay  tribute  in  passing  these  locks  or  suffer  personal  abuse,  delays, 
swelling  of  boats  against  the  walls,  or  flooding  of  their  boats. 

^''Report  of  State  Engineer,  1895. 

^Report  of  Superintendent  of  Pullic  Works,  1895. 
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It  was  little  better  than  highwaj  robberj  and  hud  been  too  often 
winked  at  bj  officials.  During  this  season  a  vigorous  effort  at 
length  effectually  stamped  out  the  system. 

The  condition  of  the  bridge  over  the  canal  at  West  Main  street, 
Bochester,  demanded  attention  and,  by  chapter  625  of  the  laws 
of  1894,  the  State  Engineer  was  required  to  prepare  plans  for  a 
complete  overhauling  of  the  structure,  or  if  the  cost  of  these 
repairs  should  approach  that  of  a  new  bridge,  then  to  submit 
estimates  for  the  latter  to  the  L^slature.  In  September  of 
1894,  Mr.  George  W.  Rafter  was  instructed  to  visit  and  inspect 
movable  bridges  in  Europe,  with  a  view  to  the  selection  of  some 
appropriate  type  adaptable  to  this  and  other  points  on  the  canal. 
Meantime  certain  repairs  were  made  to  the  existing  bridge,  which 
bettered  conditions  materially. 

Mr.  Rafter  submitted  an  interesting  report  to  the  State  Engi- 
neer on  January  15, 1895,  reviewing  the  various  forms  of  movable 
bridges  in  different  countries,  but  he  seemed  to  find  no  type 
among  them  particularly  adapted  to  use  upon  the  Erie  canal, 
either  for  general  service  or  at  the  Rochester  crossing.  He  was 
impressed  with  the  advantages  of  fixed  bridges  of  high  span  with 
long  easy  approaches,  both  in  point  of  beauty  and  utility,  and 
recommended  their  use  for  canal  crossings  wherever  practicable.^* 

In  view  of  Mr.  Rafter's  report,  new  plans  were,  therefore,  pre- 
pared in  1895  for  a  lift-bridge,  with  pressure  applied  to  cylinders 
by  an  accumulated  weight  operated  by  a  water-wheel  driven  by 
water  from  the  canal.  But  owing  to  the  fact  that  local  public 
opinion  was  divided  as  to  whether  a  fixed  or  movable  bridge  was 
wanted,  and  to  the  unsettled  questions  arising  from  contemplated 
general  improvements  in  the  canal  under  the  "Nine  Million"  act, 
the  State  Engineer,  in  January  of  1896,  recommended  to  the 
Legislature  that  no  immediate  action  be  taken.^^ 

Various  devices  for  the  propulsion  of  boats  were  at  this  time 
given  careful  consideration.  The  State  Engineer  recommended 
an  electrical  propelling  device,  invented  by  C.  N.  Button,  as  being 
superior  to  any  yet  tested,  in  the  low  cost  of  construction,  the 
ease  with  which  boats  could  pass  without  switches  or  double 

^Report  of  State  Engineer,  1894. 

^Report  of  State  Engineer,  1806.  ^  . 
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tracks,  and  the  facility  with  which  wide  waters  could  be  crossed. 
The  economy  in  construction  would  insure  to  every  boat  a  motor 
and  screw,  while  only  every  fourth  boat  would  need  to  be  so 
supplied.  In  general  terms,  it  consisted  of  a  cable  of  twisted 
wires  supported  on  posts;  an  adjustable  propelling  apparatus  car- 
ried on  the  boat  and  a  trolley  pole,  controlled  by  the  steersman, 
and  of  a  length  sufficient  to  reach  the  conducting  cable  from  any 
portion  of  the  navigable  canal.  Bulger's  adjustable  propelling 
apparatus  with  feathering  paddles  intended  to  eliminate  bank 
wash  was  similarly  brought  to  notice.** 

At  the  November  election,  in  1895,  the  people  again  expressed 
their  determination  that  the  canals  should  be  improved  and  tho 
law  providing  for  their  enlargement  was  ratified  by  a  majority 
of  276,886.  As  soon  as  the  State  board  of  canvassers  had  declared 
the  results  of  the  ratification  of  the  "  Nine  Million  "  law,  which 
they  did  on  December  12,  the  Comptroller  advertised  for  sale 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  two  million  dollars.  Unfortunately,  at 
this  juncture,  Venezuelan  complications  with  Great  Britain  arose, 
and  another  Government  bond  sale  was  ordered,  but  notwith- 
standing these  difficulties,  |l,770,00O  was  sold  on  January  9,  1896, 
at  a  premium  of  1.378.  These  were  three  per  cent,  ten-year  bonds, 
due  in  1906. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  general  improvements  author- 
ized by  the  "  Nine  Million ''  act  should  be  executed,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Works  held  the  opinion  that  any  substantial 
improvement  short  of  a  deep  waterway,  or  ship  canal,  should  have 
as  a  central  idea  the  increase  in  speed  of  boats  of  existing  ton- 
nage, rather  than  the  increased  section  of  waterway,  and  in  his 
view  the  appropriation  available  was  for  the  necessary  rebuilding 
of  dilapidated  structures,  the  restoring  of  strength  and  dura- 
bility to  the  canal  and  for  putting  it  in  perfect  condition  rather 
than  for  its  enlargement,  except  as  to  depth.  The  purpose  should 
be  to  increase  the  number  of  boat  trips  appreciably,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  adoption  of  improved  methods  of  propulsion  by  steam 
or  electricity.^^ 

By  January  13, 1S96,  surveys  were  started  over  the  entire  length 
of  these  three  canals,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-four 

^*Report  of  State  Engineer,  1895. 

^*Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  1895. 
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miles.  Twenty-eight  survey  sections  were  allotted  to  as  many 
parties  and  over  two  hundred  men  were  drawn  from  the  civil 
service  lists  and  put  into  the  field,  in  order  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary data  for  plans  before  navigation  opened.  This  done,  the 
forces  were  reduced  and  plans  begun.  For  many  years  this 
method  of  improvement,  commonly  known  as  the  "  Seymour 
plan,"  had  been  the  subject  of  general  discussion.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  plans  many  unforeseen  difficulties  were  presented.** 

To  deepen  the  Lockport  level  of  twenty-eight  miles,  much  of  it 
through  rock,  was  a  puzzling  proposition.  Assistant  Engineer 
Greorge  W.  Rafter  was,  therefore,  assigned  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  question  of  water-supply  from  Lake  Erie  and 
other  sources  on  the  western  division.  On  April  1,  Mr.  Rafter 
submitted  his  report,  which  appeared  in  Appendix  I  of  the  State 
Engineer's  report  for  1896.  Thereafter  during  the  year  plans 
were  made  covering  the  improvements  at  Lockport. 

The  question  of  raising  the  banks  or  deoi)ening  the  bottom, 
especially  through  cities,  was  often  determined  by  the  grade  of 
important  bridges  or  other  structures  or  by  extensive  commercial 
establishments  on  the  canal  banks,  again  by  the  feeders  and  the 
heights  of  their  dams,  and  in  other  cases  by  the  level  of  import- 
ant aqueducts  oirother  controlling  features.  All  of  these  difficult 
matters  largely  account  for  "the  seeming  delay  in  beginning  con- 
struction.*^ 

The  river  and  harbor  act,  under  date  of  June  3,  directed  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  cause  to  be  made  accurate  examinations 
and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  a  ship  canal  for  the  most  practicable 
route,  wholly  within  the  United  States,  from  the  Groat  Lakes 
to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Hudson  river,  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  transport  the  tonnage  of  the  lakes  to  the  sea.  The  Secretary  of 
War  detailed  Major  T.  W.  Symons,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A., 
to  prepare  this  report.  It  contains  a  discussion  of  the  general 
proposition  of  the  various  routes  and  of  the  class  'of  vessels 
adapted  for  their  navigation.  In  its  conclusions  this  report 
states  that  the  route  considered  best  for  a  ship  canal  is  by  the 
Niagara  river,  Lake  Ontario,  Oswego  river,  Oneida  lake,  and 
the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  rivers;  also  that  the  Erie  canal,  im- 


1     t 


^''Report  of  State  Engineer,  1806. 

"Id.  •    /        J 
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proved  and  enlarged  and  modified  to  give  a  continnonslj  descend- 
ing canal  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson^  and  the  canalizing  of 
the  Mohawk  river  will  give  better  results  than  a  ship  canal  and 
at  one-quarter  the  cost. 

On  April  1,  1898,  this  report  was  discussed  at  length  before 
the  House  committee  on  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  Fiftj-flfth 
Congress  bv  Mr.  S.  A.  Thompson,  of  Duluth,  who  was  later 
Secretary  of  the  board  of  trade  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 
This  discussion  contained  a  great  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion and  was  published  bj  the  Government  printing  office  in 
1900,  under  the  title  of  "Proposed  Ship  Canal  Connecting  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean."" 

In  1896  the  United  States  Deep  Waterways  Commission  pub- 
lished a  report  with  map  and  sectional  profile  showing  the  most 
direct  line  through  the  Oswego-Oneida-Mohawk  valleys,  between 
Oswego  and  Troy,  following  the  channels  of  the  rivers  and  the 
lake  and  showing  their  materials.  These  were  made  by  Wm. 
Pierson  Judson  and  are  described  in  the  report  by  the  United 
States  Deep  Waterways  Commission  to  be  "  the  first  map  and 
profile  adequate  for  the  consideration  for  a  ship  canal."  These 
were  also  published  separately  with  title  "Lake  Ontario  to  the 
Hudson  River,  1896."" 

In  the  way  of  canal  legislation  for  1896  a  radical  difference 
in  methods  of  appropriation  was  manifest.  By  the  terms  of  chap- 
ter 947  a  general  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  was  imposed,  which 
was  expected  to  yield  revenue  of  about  |425,00O.  Of  this  amount, 
in  compliance  with  departmental  suggestions,  150,000  was  devoted 
to  the  installation  of  a  general  system  of  electric  communica- 
tions on  the  canals,  and  of  the  remainder  |125,000  was  available 
to  each  division  for  use  in  extraordinary  repairs  and  improve- 
ments on  that  division.  At  the  close  of  the  year  it  was  stated 
that  the  wisdom  of  this  course  had  been  fully  vindicated  and  a 
similar  appropriation  of  $.'^60,000  was  asked  for  the  ensuing 
year.^**  The  customary  special  appropriations  for  various  canal 
purposes  were  almost  entirely  lacking  in  this  year's  legislation. 
Very  few  of  these  were  passed,  and  only  for  small  amounts. 

"Report  on  Barge  Canal,  1901,  p.  982. 

"Id.  p.  973. 

'^Report  of  Buperintendent  of  Puhlic  Works,  1896. 
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Chapter  881  of  the  laws  of  1896  permitted  floating  elevators 
to  be  maintained  on  the  canals  at  stations  to  be  assigned  by  the 
Superintendent;  chapter  794  amended  chapter  79  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  as  urged  by  the  Superintendent,  shortening  the  time 
of  advertising  contracts  and  so  facilitating  the  work ;  while  in 
the  "  Supply  Bill "  was  an  item  appropriating  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars for  making  further  investigations  as  to  the  foundations  of 
the  proposed  dam  at  Mount  Morris  and  as  to  the  best  means  of 
transporting  materials  to  its  site,  and  also  for  making  detailed 
planSb 

Navigation  opened  on  the  canal  on  May  1  and  closed  December 
1,  two  hundred  and  fifteen  days;  the  Hudson  river  waB  open 
from  April  7  to  December  19  and  Lake  Erie  opened  to  naviga- 
tion at  Buffalo  after  April  19.  Less  trouble  was  experienced  at 
the  latter  place,  from  low  water  in  the  canal,  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year. .  It  was  hoped  that  the  work  to  be  done  under  the 
general  improvement  act  would  entirely  relieve  this  trouble. 

As  promised,  two  or  three  more  fleets  of  steel  boats  were  added 
to  the  service  during  the  season  and  were  remarkably  successful 
in  their  results.  The  trip  from  Cleveland  to  New  York  was  made 
in  from  ten  to  twelve  days,  and  the  ability  of  the  boats  to  with- 
stand heavy  gales  while  on  the  lake  was  encouraging.  In  the 
estimation  of  the  projectors  it  was  believed  that  they  could  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  railways  as  they  then  existed,  at  a  fair 
margin  of  profit.'^ 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1896,  the  expenst*  of 
ordinary  repairs  and  maintenance  was  stated  to  be  f  1,006,453.70. 
The  whole  number  of  tons  carried  in  1896  by  all  canals  was 
3,714,894;  of  this  there  were  east-bound,  2,605,012  tons;  and  of 
through  freight,  2,132,956  tons ;  the  Erie  canal  carried  2,742,438, 
an  increase  over  1895  of  214,580  tons.  On  agricultural  products, 
however,  there  was  an  actual  increase  of  492,656  tons,  the  small 
total  increase  being  due  to  losses  in  other  products.  As  to  com- 
parative flour  and  grain  receipts  at  the  port  of  New  York 
during  the  season  of  canal  navigation,  May  1  to  December  1 , 
the  total  receipts  by  all  routes  were  equivalent  to  112,121,954 
bushels,  of  which  the  canals  carried  31,672,499  bushels  or  twenty- 
eight  and  one-quarter  per  cent. 

"-Repor*  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Worl^Sy  1896. 
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Under  the  fifty  thousand-dollar  appropriation  to  establish  a 
sjstem  of  electric  communications,  plans  for  two  different 
methods  of  installation  were  obtained  and  submitted  to  an  expert 
for  examination  and  both  were  approved.  The  estimated  cost 
was  |150,000.  Actual  construction  was  deferred'  until  the  fol- 
lowing season  and  a  second  appropriation  of  f50,000  was  advo- 
cated ip  order  to  secure  early  completion  and  benefits  from  the 
system. 

During  the  year  plans  under  the  general  improvement  act,  to 
the  amount  of  three  and  one-half  million  dollars,  were  prepared 
and  contracts  were  let.  Generally  the  work  was  to  begin  with 
the  close  of  navigation. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Superintendent  stated  that  he 
had  been  assured  by  the  State  Engineer  that  the  appropriation 
of  nine  millions  of  dollars  would  be  suflScient  to  secure  the  depth 
contemplated  in  all  three  of  the  canals  indicated,  and  added  that 
the  contract  prices  so  far  made  would  seem  to  warrant  this 
prediction."  But  the  State  Engineer  in  his  report  stated'  that 
this  sum  would  not  suffice  to  put  the  canals  in  their  highest  state 
of  efficiency.^'  It  was  admitted  to  have  been  a  year  of  unprec- 
edented financial  stress  in  which  the  resources  of  the  banks  had 
fallen  off  thirty  million  dollars,  but  Governor  Black  in  his  mes- 
sage of  1897  urged  the  energetic  pushing  of  canal  improvements, 
in  order  that  the  full  value  of  the  appropriation  might  be 
utilized,  instead  of  being  frittered  away  in  commissions,  boards 
and  other  expenses. 

Locks  Nos.  21  and  22  were  placed  under  construction.  These, 
with  possibly  lock  No.  2,  and  the  three  at  Newark,  were  believed 
to  be  all  that  would  admit  of  lengthening  in  the  usual  manner. 
Look  No.  1,  at  Albany,  was  regarded  as  difficult  and  expensive 
to  improve,  and  the  fact  that  eighty-five  per  cent  of  canal  traffic 
sought  the  river  at  West  Troy  rendered  its  improvement  of  doubt- 
ful expediency.  In  place  of  locks  Nos.  3  to  18,  known  as  the 
"  sixtteens,"  it  was  proposed  to  build  a  steel  aqueduct  from  the 
head  of  lock  No.  18  to  a  rocky  point  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  and  there  to  place  a  mechanical  lift  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet,  capable  of  passing  two  boats  at  onco.    From  here  Ihe 

^Repo?-t  of  Supcrijiicvdrnt  of  Public  Works,  1806. 
^Report  of  State  Engineer,  189C. 
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river  was  to  be  canalized  on  the  south  side  to  ttie  Champlain 
canal.  The  estimated  cost  of  "  improving  "  the  existing  sixteen 
locks  and  levels  was  |1,686,831.  The  mechanical  lift-lock  would 
cost  about  two-thirds  of  this  sum.  Among  the  many  benefits  I'o 
be  gained  by  the  proposed  construction  there  may  be  mentioned 
the  saving  of  thirty-four  thousand  dollars  annually  in  lock-tend- 
ing, and  the  abundant  supply  of  water  for  the  Cohoes  mills.  The 
four  Little  Falls  locks  would  probably  be  lengthened  in  the  usual 
manner.  At  Newark,  the  three  locks  were  to  be  reduced  to  two 
of  higher  lift.  At  Lockport  the  diflflculties  were  regarded  «8 
enotmous,  but  finally  plans  for  a  mechanical  lift,  combined  with 
a  new  alignment,  were  decided  upon.  These  lift-locks  were  to 
be  operated  by  compressed  air,  and  the  preparation  of  plans  was 
conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  inventor,  Ghauncey  N. 
Dutton." 

It  was  considered  that  under  the  blanket  appropriation  for 
each  division,  provided  by  chapter  947,  the  work  on  extraordinary 
repairs  and  improvements  was  greatly  facilitated.  The  waterw 
from  serious  leakages  were  collected  and  carried  away  in  ditches ; 
numerous  deposits  of  silt  under  aqueducts  and  culverts  were 
removed,  adding  to  their  safety  and  avoiding*  damage  suits. 
Earthen  or  timber  reservoir  dams,  especially  on  the  middle 
division,  were  out  of  repair,  and  a  great  variety  of  work  was  done 
in  connection  with  them,  and  still  more  was  needed.  They 
were  considered  to  be  in  much  better  condition  than  for  thirty 
years  pa«t,  according  to  Division  Engineer  Gere's  report.  Several 
aqueducts  required  rebuilding  and,  as  they  were  not  expected  to 
be  rebuilt  under  the  "Nine  Million"  act,  they  were  paid  for  out 
of  the  blanket  appropriations,  and  for  reasons  of  economy  in 
view  of  the  forthcoming  improvements,  were  made  to  carry  nine 
instead  of  eight  feet  of  water,  as  directed  under  the  former  act.=* 

A  popular  misapprehension  seemed  to  exist  as  to  the  scope  of 
the  "  Nine  Million  "  act,  which  the  Superintendent  in  his  report 
for  1896  hastened  to  correct.  The  general  idea  seemed  to  be  that 
it  was  applicable  to  the  reconstruction  or  improvement  of  any 
structure  on  any  canal.  But  it  was  officially  construed  by  the 
Department  to  mean  that  it  could  only  be  used  on  the  Erie,  Oswego 

'^Report  of  State  Engineer,  1896. 
'Id. 
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or  Ghamplain  canals,  and  that  no  expenditures  for  construction 
should  be  made  unless  such  improvement  or  construction  was 
necessary  to,  and  formed  part  of  the  general  plan  of  improvement 
It  followed  that  improvements  to  locks,  aqueducts,  waste-weirs 
and  culverts,  and  for  cleaning  out  feeders,  creeks,  and  like  cic- 
penditures  must  be  made  under  some  other  appropriation.'* 

The  improvements  then  under  way  and  contemplated  would 
result,  it  was  believed,  in  a  reduction  of  the  tractive  power  required 
to  move  a  given  weight  at  a  given  speed.  This  would  result 
either  in  shortening  the  time  of  a  trip  without  increasing  the 
motive  power  oc  in  an  increase  of  load  and  speed  without  an 
increase  of  power.  Experiments  so  far  seemed  to  warrant  the 
expectation  of  lowering  the  cost  of  movement  substantially,  even 
though  hampered  by  a  restricted  prism,  owing  to  deposits  of  silt. 

On  February  22,  1897,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  ad- 
dressed a  communication  to  the  I^egislature  upon  the  subject  of 
the  rate  of  wages  paid  by  contractV)rs  on  State  work  to  unskilled 
laborers.  Conditions  then  prevalent  enabled  the  average  working 
man  to  earn  but  twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  hour,  making 
one  dollar  for  an  eight-hour  day,  or  six  dollars  per  week,  a  suni 
insufficient  for  the  support  of  himself  and  of  his  family.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  Legislature  fix  a  minimum  price  of  not  less 
than  fifteen  cents  per  hour  for  unskilled  labor  on  the  canals  and 
other  State  work.  A  bill  was  later  introduced  and  passed  by  the 
Legislature  to  remedy  this  evil,  but  by  clerical  neglect  it  failed 
to  come  properly  before  the  Governor  and  so  did  not  become 
a  law.*^ 

Under  the  provisions  of  tlie  appropriation  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  (chapter  950,  Laws  of  1896)  Engineer  Rafter  submitted 
a  voluminous  report  on  the  Genesee  river  storage  project,  on 
January  1,  1897,  which  was  embodied  in  the  State  Engineer's 
report  for  1896  as  Appendix  VII.  The  State  Engineer's  depart- 
ment held  that  the  restrictive  clause  in  the  law,  confining  further 
investigation  to  the  site  at  Mount  Morris,  was  inserted  under 
the  misunderstanding  that  this  site  had  been  finally  selected  after 
exhausting  the  possibilities  of  the  project  and  that,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  act  which  passed  the  Legislature  in  1895,  but 

'^Report  of  Buperintendcnt  of  Public  Works,  1890. 
^Senate  DooumenU,  1897,  No.  26. 
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failed  of  approval,  had  left  the  question  of  location  open,  while 
providing  a  sum  for  further  research,  a  fair  interpretation  of  the 
intent  of  the  law  would  still  leave  the  question  of  the  best  loca- 
tion to  be  determined  by  further  investigation,  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Comptroller  this  view  governed  the  work. 

A  new. site  at  Portage  was  examined.  By  reason  of  its  greater 
elevation  five  hundred  feet  of  additional  head  could  be  utilized 
for  commercial  purposes.  The  solid  rock  foundation,  found  here 
at  surface,  and  the  narrower  section  of  the  canyon  presented  u 
saving  of  more  than  fifty  per  cent  over  the  Mount  Morris  site  in 
the  cost  of  masonry  for  dam  alone,  and  a  dam  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  feet  in  height  at  this  location,  estimated  to  cost  one 
million  dollars,  would  provide  storage  for  fifteen  billion  cubic 
feet  as  against  a  storage  capacitly  of  seven  billion  three  hundred 
and  seventy  million  cubic  feet  at  the  Mount  Morris  site.  From 
a  financial  point  of  view,  computations  were  made  as  to  the  rela- 
tive power  to  be  furnished  by  both  the  Mount  Morris  and  the 
Portage  projects  and  their  value  at  the  City  of  Rochester,  by 
which  the  former  was  shown  to  be  commercially  impracticable 
and  only  to  be  constructed  and  maintained  at  an  annual  loss  of 
many  thousand  dollars,  while  the  Portage  plan  exhibited  a  net 
income  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

A  careful  examination  of  Mr.  Rafter's  report,  together  with  the 
prior  reports  upon  this  gigantic  scheme  for  storage  and  regulating 
works,  leads  the  average  reader  to  but  one  conclusion.  While 
the  proposition  was  admirable  in  plan,  and  entirely  feasible  from 
an  engineering  standpoint,  its  salient  feature  was  its  proposal 
to  restore  to  the  mill  owners  of  Rochester  and  vicinity  the  volume 
of  water  which  came  to  their  wheels  in  years  long  gone  by,  and 
of  which  they  were  deprived,  not  so  much  by  its  diversion  for 
canal  purposes  as  by  the  deforestation  of  the  catchment  basin 
of  the  upper  Genesee  by  owners  of  forest  lands,  and  for  this  loss 
the  State  was  asked  in  this  manner  to  provide  compensation.  For 
the  use  of  the  canals  it  would  appear  that  the  existing  works  at 
Rochester  would  furnish  ample  supply. 

Sundry  bills  were  introduced  in  the  Legislature  of  1897,  to 
prevent  extortion  and  combination  in  transferring  State  canal 

^Report  of  State  Engineer,  1896. 
24 
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grain,  discriminations  in  freight  rates  <against  shippers  by  canal 
and  to  provide  for  State  elevators.  One  of  these,  by  Mr.  Koehler, 
was  to  submit  to  the  people  at  the  next  November  election  a 
proposition  to  issue  three  and  a  half  millions  in  bonds,  and  with 
the  proceeds  buy  all  boats,  harbor-tugs  and  Hudson  river  tow- 
boats  used  in  the  transportation  of  flour,  grain  and  merchandise, 
and  all  dry  docks  and  boat  yards  used  in  the  repair  and  building 
of  canal,  tow  and  tug-boats  plying  between  Buffalo  and  New  York 
along  the  Erie  canal  and  Hudson  river,  the  ownership  to  be 
vested  in  the  people  and  to  be  operated  by  the  State,  in  order  to 
cheai>en  transportation  to  the  minimum  rate  bet^reen  producer 
and  consumer.  These  various  measures  were,  referred  to  com- 
mittees and  apparently  died  there.** 

Another  change  was  made  in  the  statute  regulating  chattel 
mortgages  on  canal-boats  and  craft,  by  section  92  of  chapter  418, 
by  which  tliey  were  henceforth  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
Comptroller  and  not  elsewhere. 

Chapter  566  provided  for  a  tax  of  nine  and  one-half  hundredths 
of  a  mill,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  which  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars  was  to  be  apportioned  equally  between  the  three 
divisions  of  the  canal  for  extraordinary  improvements  and  repairs, 
and  flft*y  thousand  additional  for  installing  electric  communica- 
tion. Chapter  595  provided  for  the  leasing  of  surplus  waters  of 
the  improved  canals  at  the  discretion  of  the  authorities.  Chapter 
415,  known  as  the  "  labor  law,"  gave  preference  to  citizens  of  the 
statte  for  employment  upon  public  contract  work^  including  the 
canals. 

Under  the  sundry  civil  act  of  June  4,  1897,  the  President,  on 
July  28,  appointed  a  United  States  Board  of  Engineers  on  Deep 
Waterways,  consisting  of  Major  Charles  W.  Raymond,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  Alfred  Noble  and  George  Y.  Wisner.  During 
this  year  and  the  three  years  following,  appropriations  were  made, 
aggi'ogating  1485,000,  which  were  expended  by  this  board  in 
exhaustive  surveys  of  the  waterways  and  routes  through  tlie 
Great  Lakes  and  thence  to  tide-water.  The  resulting  report  of 
this  board  was  presented  to  Congress  on  December  1,  1900.  The 
lines  examined  by  this  board  across  New  York  State  were:  from 
Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario;  from  Oswego,  by  way  of  the  Oswego- 

^Jjcgislativc  Journals,  1897. 
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Oneida-Mohawk  valleys  to  the  Hudson;  and  by  way  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  river  to  Lake  St.  Francis,  thence  across  the  country 
to  Lake  bhamplain  and  thence  through  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
upper  Hudfion  to  tide-water.  Estimates  were  made  for  both  a 
twenty-one  and  a  thirty-foot  depth  on  each  of  these  routes. 

The  route  from  the  Hudson  river  to  Lake  Ontario  was  divided 
into  three  portions  which  were  as  follows:  that  portion  from 
Oswego  to  Herkimer,  which  was  in  charge  of  Albert  J.  Hines; 
that  portion  from  Herkimer  to  the  Hudson,  which  was  in  charge 
of  David  J.  Howell;  and  the  subject  of  water-supply,  which  was 
in  charge  of  George  W.  Eafter.  These  surveys  and  estimates 
included  two  projects  through  the  Mohawk  valley,  one  for  a 
high  level  canal  across  the  summit  near  Rome,  and  the  other  for 
a  low  level,  cutting  the  summit  down  to  the  regulated  level  of 
Oneida  lake.'® 

Canal  navigation  opened  May  8  and  closed  December  1,  two 
hundred  and  eight  days.  Lake  Erie  was  open  from  April  6,  and 
the  Hudson  river  from  April  29  to  December  7.  The  season  was 
again  an  unusually  dry  one  throughout  the  drainage  area  for 
supplying  the  canals,  but  owing  to  improvements  recently  made 
in  storage  capacity,  no  hindrance  to  navigation  on  the  main 
canals  occurred. 

There  were  2,332  boats  navigating  the  Erie  canal,  of  which 
1,117  were  grain  carriers,  and  were  rated  as  first,  second  and 
third-class.  The  others  were  classed  as  carriers  of  coal,  lumber 
and  other  coarse  freight.  Most  of  them  were  old  and  rotten 
and  required  only  a  slight  accident  to  sink  them.  Very  few  new 
boats  had  been  built  during  the  past  ten  veal's.  Many  were  pro- 
pelled by  mule-power,  such  as  had  been  in  vogue  for  many  years. 
Practically  the  only  improvements  were  a  few  steam-propelled 
fleets.  There  were  registered  during  the  year  eleven  boats  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons,  three  boats  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
tons,  and  one  each  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  and  one  hun- 
dred tons. 

The  aggregate  payments  for  ordinary  repairs  and  niaintenanoo 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1897,  were  |904,309.48,  as 
against  |1,006,453.70  for  similar  pfTs'ments  for  the  previous  year. 
The  total  receipts  of  flour  and  grain  at  New  York  by  all  routes 

/  '^Report  on  Barge  Canal,  1901,  pp.  970  and  973. 
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during  the  season  of  navigation,  May  1  to  November  30,  1897, 
were  140,030,101  bushels,  of  which  the  canals  brought  20,998,561 
bushels  OP  14.99  per  cent  The  whole  number  of  tons  of  freight 
carried  on  the  canals  in  1897  was  3,617,804,  of  which  more  than 
two-thirds  was  eaf^t-bound  and  about  one-ha:lf  was  through 
freight.  Of  the  total  tonnage  the  Erie  canal  carried  2,584,916. 
The  tendency  seemed  to  be  toward  a  larger  way  freight  business 
and  a  decrease  in  through  freight. 

The  season  was  not  a  prosperous  one  for  boatmen.  Rates  were 
unusually  low  and  many  owners  preferred  to  tie  up  their  boats 
rather  than  accept  the  rates  offered.  The  principal  causes  were 
alleged  to  be  deterioration  of  the  canal  prism,  non-improvement 
of  boats  and  motive  power  and  excessive  terminal  charges  at 
Buffalo  and  New  York.  The  earnings  of  an  elevator  at  Buffalo 
for  handling  a  cargo  of  200,000  bushels  of  grain  at  prevailing 
rates  would  be  about  |2,650.  A  single  elevator,  costing  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars,  was  known  to  have  paid  for  itself  in  a  single 
year.  Nearly  all  of  them  wei-e  under  the  control  of  a  trust  and 
received  a  share  of  the  profits,  whether  oi>erating  or  not.  The 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works  considered  that  the  better 
remedy  would  Ik?  to  cnntrol  these  excessive  charges  by  statutory 
limitation  rather  than  to  provide  State  elevators." 

In  his  report  at  the  beginning  of  1898,  State  Engineer  Adams 
also  strongly  presented  the  necessity  of  curbing  excessive  terminal 
grain  charges  in  order  to  supplement  the  improvements  of  the 
physical  features  of  the  canal,  claiming  both  to  b^  necessary  to 
the  restoration  of  the  commercial  supremacy  of  New  York  City. 
In  support  of  this  argument  numerous  references  were  made  to 
the  report,  already  noted,  of  Major  Symons  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.^^ 

During  the  latter  part  of  1807  it  began  to  be  fully  realized  by 
those  connr^cted  with  the  work  of  canal  improvement  and  to  be 
generally  understood  by  the  public  that  tlie  whole  amount  of 
contcnij)lated  work  could  not  be  accomplished  with  the  nine 
million  dollars,  and  with  these  reports  came  rumors  of  alleged 
frauds  and  extravagance  in  the  administration  and  prosecution 
of  the  undertaking. 

'^R^^port  of  F!nprrivicnf1rnt  of  Puhlic  Worlcfi,  1897. 
^-Report  of  State  Engiuccr,  1807. 
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At  the  beginning  of  1898,  Governor  Black  at  once  called  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  canals,  saying  that  the  work 
of  deepening  them,  for  which  an  appropriation  of  nine  million 
dollars  had  been  made,  could  not  be  completed  for  that  sum. 
That  amount  had  been  disposed  of  and  less  than  two-thirds  of 
tlie  improvement  had  been  provided  for.  The  Governor  thought 
that  the  completion  of  the  work  should  be  considered  as  the  last 
half  of  the  same  project,  but  it  was  a  subject  of  the  utmost 
importance  and  a  problem  too  serious  to  be  decided  by  the  Legis- 
lature. The  people  had  voted  for  the  nine  million  appropriation 
and  if  a  further  sum  was  needed  it  should  also  receive  the 
people's  sanction. 

Th^  Governor  asserted  that  New  York  City  was  not  getting 
her  share  of  commerce  and  intimated  that  this  might  be  on 
account  of  a  too  narrow  policy  with  reference  to  terminal  facili- 
ties. If  this  were  so,  the  State  should  open  such  facilities  in  New 
York  harbor  as  would  draw  every  pound  of  freight  which  would 
naturally  come  there.  A  broad  and  liberal  policy  was  demanded, 
and  competition — especially  Canadian — should  be  feared  and  met. 
The  Governor  also  advised  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  ex- 
amine into  the  cause  of  the  decline  and  the  means  of  reviving  the 
commerce  of  New  York.'* 

On  January  12,  1898,  the  State  Engineer  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Works  addressed  a  joint  communication  to 
the  Governor  stating  that  the  original  appropriation  of  nine 
million  dollars  would  be  insufficient  to  complete  the  work  and 
that  another  large  sum  would  be  needed.  This  would  require 
the  submission  of  the  question  to  popular  vote ,  and  in  order 
that  such  vote  might  be  intelligently  taken,  they  recommended 
that  a  committee  of  examination  and  estimate,  composed  of  the 
ablest  and  most  impartial  citizens,  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
whole  subject." 

In  both  Senate  and  Assembly,  bills  were  introduced  relative 
to  the  appointment  of  an  investigating  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  expenditure  of  the  nine  million-dollar  appropriation. 
Numerous  amendments  and  substitutions  were  made  and  a  bill 


^'Governor's  Annual  Message,  1898. 
^Ffenate  Documents,  1898,  No.  4. 
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of  this  nature  finally  became  a  law,  known  as  chapter  15." 
This  bill,  passed  February  23,  provided  for  the  appointment 
by  the  Governor  of  a  commission  of  from  five  to  seven  citizens  to 
fully  investigate  and  report  upon  the  "nine  million"  improve- 
ment and  all  matters  connected  therewith.  This  report  was 
to  be  made  to  the  Governor  by  June  1,  1898,  unless  he  should 
extend  the  commission's  time  to  July  1,  and  was  to  be  open  to 
the  public  and  to  be  transmitted  by  the  Governor  to  the  next 
Legislature. 

The  commissioners  appointed  by  Governor  Black  at  once 
organized  as  follows:  George  Clinton,  chairman;  Franklin  Edson, 
secretary;  Smith  M.  Weed,  Darwin  R.  James,  Frank  Brainard, 
A.  Foster  Iliggins  and  William  McEchron,  commissioners.  The 
commission  appointed  Edward  P.  North,  consulting  engineer, 
Lyman  E.  Cooley,  advisory  engineer,  and  Abel  E.  Blackmar, 
counsel.  In  addition  to  taking  testimony,  the  commissioners  per- 
sonally inspected  the  most  important  points,  and  their  engineers 
examined  the  entire  line  of  the  Champlain,  Erie  and  Oswego 
canals.  Their  report  (referred  to  later)  was  dated  July  30, 
18J)8. 

But  few  other  Laws  of  importance  affecting  the  canals  were 
passed  at  this  legislative  session.  Chapter  506  imposed  a  seven- 
hundredths  of  a  mill  general  tax,  from  the  proceeds  of  which 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  to  be  available 
for  extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements  on  the  canals. 
Chapter  644,  passed  April  29,  authorized  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  of  five  by  the  Governor,  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  commerce  of  New  York,  the  causes  of  its  decline  and 
means  of  its  revival,  to  summarize  their  conclusions,  suggest 
advisable  lejxislation  and  to  report  by  January  lo,  1809. 

Work  under  tlie  general  improvement  plan  was  stopped  aud- 
denly  just  as  canal  navigation  was  about  to  be  resumed  in  the 
spring  of  1808,  and  was  left  in  such  an  unfinished  state  that  thft 
resources  of  bofh  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  funds  were 
strained  to  the  utmost  limit  to  enable  navigation  to  be  resumed 
at  all. 

On  July  30  the  commission  ai)i)ointe(l  to  investigate  the  nine 
niillitm-dollar   inii)i()vi»iiieut  rej^ovtod   to   Governor   Black,    their 

*' Senate  Journals,  1898. 
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time  having  been  extended  to  August  1,  by  the  Tiegislature  (chap- 
ter 327) .  Appended  to  their  report'*  was  one  to  the  commissioners 
from  their  consulting  engineer,  Edward  P.  North,  and  their  ad- 
visory engineer,  Lyman  E.  Cooley.  Thereupon  Governor  Black 
appointed  Judge  Edwin  Countryman  to  examine  the  report,  to 
determine  whether  legal  proceedings — civil  or  criminal — should 
be  begun,  and  if  so,  against  whom  and  in  what  way. 

The  report  contained  numerous  criticisms  of  both  State  Engi- 
neer Campbell  W.  Adams  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Works 
George  W.  Aldridge.  Thereafter,  on  September  12,  Mr.  Adams 
addressed  a  communication  to  Governor  Black  which  he  termed 
a  "  statement  on  his  part "  in  reply  to  certain  features  of  the 
report  of  the  investigating  commission.  This  explanatory  state- 
ment was  published  in  the  State  Engineer's  annual  report  for 
1898." 

The  publication  of  these  documents  was  made  the  basis  of  an 
acrimonious  controversy  which  was  taken  up  by  the  public  press 
and  colored  according  to  the  various  attitudes  of  the  writers  upon 
the  question  of  canal  improvement.  It  cannot  be  disputed  that 
this  was  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  canals.  The  people 
of  the  state  had  generously  authorized  the  appropriation  of  a  sum 
which  they  had  been  told  was  sufficient  to  complete  the  improve- 
ments desired.  Their  sense  of  disappointment  at  the  results  was 
keen  and  the  blame  fell  heavily.  The  criticism  by  the  commission 
was  of  dual  nature.  The  State  Engineer  waa  blamed  for  the 
fact  that  the  nine  million-dollar  appropriation  did  not  cover  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  improvement.  This  involved  the  charges  of 
insufficient  estimates,  lack  of  foreknowledge  of  tlie  peculiar  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  construction,  and  improi)er  classification 
of  materials  excavated.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Works 
was  largely  censured  for  extravagant  and  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures during  construction. 

Adverting  to  the  period  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in 
1894,  we  notice  that  when  the  canal  amendments  were  under  dis- 
cussion, the  State  Engineer  was  called  upon  for  estimates.  But 
no  available  data  w^ere  at  hand.  For  several  years  prior  the 
State  Engineers  had  urged  the  Legislatures  to  appropriate  money 

'^Assemhly  Documents,  1899,   No.  78. 

"Asaemhly  Documents,  1899,  No.  72  (Report  of  State  Engineer  for  1898), 
pp.   277-364. 
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for  a  thorough  supvej  for  contemplated  improvements,  but  with- 
out success.    However,  upon  the  inadequate  information  at  hand 
and  the  notes  of  the  old  Van  Buren  survey  (1876),  which  the 
investigating  commissioners  themselves  examined  and  pronounced 
worthless  for  the  purpose,  the  estimate  was  made  and  delivered 
to  the  Convention  within  twelve  dajs.     It  was  expressly  stated 
to  be  but  a  guess,  assuming  all  conditions  to  be  favorable,  and 
was  not  nine  million  but  eleven  million  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  thousand  dollars,  with  another  million  needed  for  repwring 
and  rebuilding  walls.    The  Legislature,  later,  without  consulting 
Mr.  Adams,  as  he  states,  reduced  the  amount  to  an  even  nine 
million  dollars,  as  being  all  that  the  people  would  be  willing  to 
autfiorize  at  the  time.    The  statute  required  the  work  to  be  com- 
menced within  three  months. 

The  department  endeavored  to  rush  through  a  complete  new 
survey,  which  could  not  be  so  thorough  as  the  conditions  de- 
manded. The  result  of  the  survey  was  that  the  estimates  were 
raised  to  thirteen  and  a  half  millions,  exclusive  of  engineering, 
advertising  or  inBi)ection,  or  fifteen  millions  in  all.  Later  this 
was  rcnisinl  and  made  sixteen  million  dollars.  For  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  ever-increasing  estimates  and  the  appropriation 
of  nine  million  dollars,  Mr.  Adams  was  at  the  time  severely 
criticised,  though  always  denying  the  responsibility.  Later  de- 
velopments seem  to  have  amply  justified  his  denial  and  to  place 
the  blame  upon  the  Legislature,  where  it  justly  belongs.  In 
speaking  of  this  subject.  Governor  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  a  mes- 
sage transmitting  the  report  of  the  New  York  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  the  Legislature  on  January  25,  1900,  said  in  his  usual 
direct  and  emphatic  style :  "  I  desire  especially  to  call  your 
attention  to  that  portion  of  the  Conimerce  (Commission's  report 
which  shows  the  main  source  of  the  trouble  over  the  nine  million 
dollar  expenditure  for  improvements  under  tiie  Act  of  1895.  The 
Commerce  Commission's  report  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  there 
never  w^as  suflicient  authority,  or  indeed  any  authority  for  sup- 
posing that  this  nine  million  dollars  would  be  enough  to  com- 
plete the  work,  and  that  a  sum  was  named  which  was  entirely 
insuflScient.  It  was  doubtless  believed  to  be  easier  to  get  the 
small  sum  than  a  large  one.^^ 

'*A99€mhly  Document  a,  1900,  No.  60,  p.  6. 
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The  original  contracts  were  let  upon  the  unit  system,  which 
has  been  in  vogue  for  many  years  upon  public  works-=— that  is, 
so  much  per  cubic  yard  for  rock  or  earth  actually  excavated. 
There  always  have  been  and  always  will  be  advocates  of  the  "  lump 
sum  "  method  of  bidding,  as  opposed  to  the  "  unit  system."  Mr. 
Adams  summed  it  tersely  by  saying  that  so  long  as  the  State 
got  value  received  for  every  yard  paid  for,  it  made  little  diflfer- 
ence  whether  the  original  estimates  were  too  high  or  too  low,  the 
final  estimate,  upon  which  payment  was  based,  showing  just 
what  the  original  estimate  would  have  been,  if  absolutely 
correct. 

During  the  period  of  construction,  when  the  water  in  the  prism 
was  necessarily  entirely  drawn  off,  at  some  places  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years,  the  footings  of  the  banks  and  walls  were 
ttius  exposed  to  the  action  of  frost  and  fioods.  Imperfections  in 
the  work  of  former  years  were  revealed,  structures  were  further 
disintegrated,  unexpected  difficulties  developed  and  the  cost  was 
largely  increased.  Especially  was  this  the  case  through  Buffalo 
and  other  cities. 

The  investigating  commissioners  stated  that  the  new  work  was 
well  done,  that  prices  bid  were  reasonable  and  that  the  contracts 
were  let  to  the  lowest  bidder.  They  called  attention  to  the  high 
value  of  the  canals  as  the  cheapest  means  of  transportation,  both 
in  the  past  and  at  present,  and  as  a  freight  regulator.  They 
severely  condemned  the  dual  system  of  control  and  advised  that 
the  sole  responsibilit}'  be  vested  in  one  department,  preferably 
that  of  the  State  Engineer.  They  recommended  the  continuation 
of  the  improvement,  regardless  of  its  cost,  with  more  accurate 
studies  of  the  conditions  and  specifications;  also  that  proi)er 
compensation  be  exacted  from  parties  using  surplus  water  and 
that  none  but  surplus  water  be  so  used ;  that  the  practice  of  elect- 
ing structures  on  canal  lands,  and  of  emptying  sewers  therein, 
be  stopped;  and  that  an  exjierimental  pneumatic  lock  be  built 
only  at  Newark.  The  commission  further  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  entire  cost  of  construction/ enlargement  and  main- 
tenance of  the  canals  up  to  1885  was  $102,345,123,  while  the 
total  tolls  received  were  ?tl 34,048,900,  to  which  could  be  added  the 
enormous  aggregate  representing  their  indirect  influence  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  State. 
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On  July  1, 1898,  Engineer  G.  W.  Rafter,  acting  under  his  instruc- 
tions of  December  31,  1897,  made  a  final  report  to  the  State  Engi- 
neer upon  the  results  of  further  tests  as  to  the  strength  of  con- 
crete blocks,  in  connection  with  tlie  Genesee  storage  project.  His 
conclusions  were  that  the  successful  use  of  concrete  required  the 
oversight  of  a  man  of  high  intelligence,  thoroughly  versed  in  the 
possibilities  of  the  material,  that  all  thumb  rule  metliods  should 
l)e  avoided  and  that  dry  mixing  and  thorough  ramming  should  be 
enforced.'^ 

Navigation  on  the  canals  opened  May  7  and  closed  December 
10, 1S98.  Tlio  Hudson  river  was  0[)en  from  March  14  to  December 
12,  and  the  lake  ports  after  March  25.  The  season  again  did 
not  prove  a  prosperous  one  to  the  boatmen.  But  four  new  boats 
were  regis<<»rod.  one  each  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  one  hun- 
dnMl  and  tw<»nty-five  tons,  and  two  of  one  hundred  tons.  The 
total  tonnage  of  the  canals  for  the  year  was  3,360,063,  of  which 
2,314,050  tons  were  east-bound  and  1,046,013  tons  were  west- 
bound. Of  through  freight  1,573,227  tons  were  carried,  of  which 
1,111,699  tons  wei-e  east  bound.  Of  the  gross  tonnage,  the  Erie 
canal  carried  2,338,020  tons.  The  aggregate  payments  for  ordi- 
nary repairs  and  maintenance  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1898,  were 
»923,903.67. 

On  Novonil)er  28,  1898,  Judge  Countryman  filed  with  the  Gov- 
ernor his  report  and  findings  up<m  the  report  of  the  canal  investi- 
gation coiinnission.  Th<^reui)on  the  Sui)erintendent  of  Public 
Works,  George  W.  Aldridgo,  requested  the  Governor  to  suspend 
him  from  his  ollice.  jK^nding  tlie  result  of  the  judicial  inquiry- 
into  his  ollicial  acts.  On  Derember  2,  Governor  Black  so  sus- 
pended him  and  dir(Mt<Ml  llie  Alu>nH\v-(ieneral  to  present  his  case 
to  the  grand  jury.  The  Att<>rn(\v-General,  under  these  directions 
from  the  Governor,  nssi^ncd  Benjamin  J.  Shove,  one  of  his  depu- 
ties, to  as<'ertain  when,  whore  and  what  crimes  had  been  com- 
mitted in  connection  witli  the  canal  enlargement  and  to  pro- 
cet^d  with  j)rosecntions.^^ 

At  an  early  date  in  1899,  after  submitting  the  report  of  the 
commissi(m  and  Judge  Countryman's  conclusions  thereon  to  the 
I^egislature  as  riMpiired  by  law,  Governor  Roosevelt,  impressed 

^Report  of  Sitnfe  Ftifjinen-y  1807,  pp.  375-400. 
*^Report  of  Attorney-General,  1898. 
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with  the  importance  of  the  matter,  appointed  additional  counsel, 
Messrs.  Austin  G.  Fox  and  Wallace  Macfarlane,  to  assist  the 
Attorney-General's  office  in  further  examination  as  to  whether 
the  case  should  be  submitted  to  a  grand  jury. 

On  April  7,  Messrs.  Fox  and  Macfarlane  wrote  to  the  Governor 
asking  an  immediate  appropriation  to  enable  them  to  further 
examine  witnesses,  and  this  communication  was  at  once  sent  to 
the  Legislature  by  the  Governor,  with  the  request  for  Immediate 
attention.*^  In  compliance,  the  Legislature,  on  May  2,  by  chapter 
495,  appropriated  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  the  exx)enses  of 
inquiry  into  matters  pertaining  to  the  awarding  and  performance 
of  canal  improvement  contracts,  with  the  proviso  that  the  special 
counsel  should  report  progress  within  three  months  thereafter. 
Also,  chapter  569  appropriated  five  thousand  dollars  for  salary 
and  expenses  of  Benjamin  J.  Shove,  Deputy  Attorney-General. 

After  due  consideration,  Messrs.  Fox  and  Macfarlane  made 
their  final  report  to  the  Governor.  In  substance  they  found  that 
most  of  the  matters  under  consideration  were  barred  by  the 
statute  of  limitation  and  as  to  the  remaining  matters,  while  there 
was  evidence  of  conduct  justifying  severe  criticism  and  public 
indignation,  there  was  not  enough  to  warrant  criminal  proceed- 
ings. This  report  was  attached  to  the  Governor's  annual  mes- 
sage for  1900. 

In  reply  to  a  Senate  resolution  of  January  19,  1899,  State  Engi- 
neer Edward  A.  Bond  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Works 
John  N.  Partridge,  on  February  6,  submitted  a  tabulated  state- 
ment of  all  contracts  let  under  the  provisions  of  the  "nine  million" 
act,  together  with  the  existing  status  of  those  unfinished  and  the 
amount  and  time  required  to  finish  them,  the  figures  being  given 
from  department  records.  The  total  amount  paid  on  contracts 
was  17,238,795.08,  the  amount  retained,  §(;94, 162.58,  making  total 
paid  or  due  on  contracts,  f7,9!^2.9.")7.GG.  There  had  been  paid 
for  advertising,  |92,320.70,  inspection,  $180,501.3<),  disinfectants, 
^,482.49,  miscellaneous,  $227.44,  engineering,  $820,000.  The  total 
of  all  payments  made  or  due  was  $0,032,489.65,  making  a  deficit 
of  $32,489.65.  To  this  deficit  sliould  be  added  the  estimated 
amount  required  to  finish  contracts,  $4,430,007.88,  engineering 
f236,600,  and  inspection  $101,400,  making  the  total  amount  re- 
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quired  to  complete  awarded  contracts,  |4,800,497.53.  One  more 
season  would  be  required  to  complete  most  of  the  contracts,  a. 
few  others  would  require  two  seasons,  while  several  would  ap- 
parently take  three  seasons  to  complete/* 

On  May  5  the  Legislature,  by  chapter  544,  enlarged  the  powers 
of  the  canal  board  in  settling  unfinished  contracts  made  under 
this  act,  authorizing  them  to  terminate  existing  contracts,  and  to 
pgy  oflf  the  contractor,  including  the  ten  per  cent  reserved.  Pew 
other  canal  laws  were  passed  at  the  session  of  1899.  Chapter 
208  provided  a  seven-hundredths-mill  general  tax,  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  was 
set  aside  for  extraordinary  repairs  and  improvements  of  mechani- 
cal and  other  structures,  and  works  connected  with  the  canals. 

On  Januciry  18,  1899,  the  commission  on  commerce  of  New 
York,  appointed  by  Governor  Black  under  the  act  of  April  29, 
1898,  and  consisting  of  Charles  A.  Schieren,  Andrew  H.  Green, 
C.  C.  Shayne,  Hugh  Kelly  and  Alexander  R.  Smith,  reported 
that,  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  statute  under  which  they  were 
acting,  they  were  loft  without  funds  to  pursue  the  investigation 
properly.  They  recommended  a  continuance  of  the  committee 
under Jmproved  conditions.*'  Governor  Roosevelt,  in  his  annual 
message,  also  endorsed  this  recommendation,  and  by  chapter  494, 
the  commission  was  given  an  extension  of  time  until  November 
1,  1899,  in  which  to  make  final  report  and  the  sum  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars  was  appropriated  for  their  expenses. 

Chapter  519,  passed  May  4,  authorized  the  canal  board  to  per- 
mit the  construction  of  a  pneumatic  lock  and  canal  connections, 
in  place  of  the  "  sixtcens  "  at  Cohoos  at  the  expense  of  private 
parties  and  provided  for  their  subsequent  rental  or  purchase  by 
the  State  upon  completion,  at  the  option  of  the  canal  boards  if 
found  upon  due  trial  to  operate  satisfactorily.  The  minutes  of 
the  canal  board  do  not  show  that  the  required  permit  was  subse- 
quently granted. 

Governor  Roosevelt,  on  March  8,  appointed  a  new  committee, 
consisting  of  Gen.  Francis  V.  Greene,  chairman,  Frank  S.  Wither- 
bee,  Major  Thomas  W.  Symons,  U.  S.  A.,  John  P.  Scatcherd  and 
Geo.  E.  Greene,  who,  togolher  with  Edward  A.  Bond,  Stale  Engi- 
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neer,  and  John  N.  Partridge,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 
were  to  consider  the  whole  canal  question  and  report  upon  the 
proper  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  State  in  the  future.  By 
this  means  the  Governor  was  enabled  to  obtain  an  opinion  frona 
prominent  engineers  and  business  men  who,  after  thorough  and 
careful  investigation,  could  be  relied  upon  to  give  an  able  and 
unbiased  decision,  and  one  which,  from  the  personnel  of  the  com- 
mittee, would  be  considered  authoritative  by  the  general  public. 
The  appointment  of  such  a  committee  was  most  opportune  at 
this  time.  The  inadequacy  of  the  canals  to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  commerce  had  long  been  conceded.  The  first  enlarge- 
ment was  scarcely  completed  in  1862,  before  the  need  of  further 
improvements  was  realized,  and  for  years  attempts  had  been 
made  to  reach  a  solution  of  the  canal  problem,  until  in  1895,  the 
question  was  supposed  to  be  settled  for  many  years.  Now,  after 
the  miscarriage  of  that  project,  opinions,  both  expert  and  popular, 
were  so  varied  that  a  guiding  hand  was  needed.  The  people  had 
evinced  a  willingness  to  approve  whatever  undertaking  was  neces- 
sary, if  an  adequate  policy  were  designated,  but  they  were  in  no 
mood  to  temporize  or  experiment  and  this  office  of  guidance 
the  committee  fulfilled.  From  its  appointment  may  be  dated  the 
beginning  of  the  Barge  canal  enterprise,  although  a  very  similar 
scheme  had  been  advocated  by  State  Engineer  Martin  Schenck 
in  1892. 

The  Erie  canal  was  opened  to  navigation  on  April  26,  1899, 
and  closed  on  December  1,  making  the  longest  season  since  1882. 
The  season  was  a  prosperous  one  for  boatmen.  Rates  were  re- 
munerative and  on  some  freights  unusually  high.  More  boats 
could  have  been  used  to  advantage,  but  the  building  and  registry 
of  new  ones  seems  to  have  ceased.  The  Hudson  river  opened 
April  17  and  closed  December  15,  while  the  lake  was  free  from 
ice  on  April  28. 

The  cost  of  ordinary  repairs  and  operating  expenses  on  the 
canals  of  the  state  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  1,  1899, 
was  given  as  |867,148.41.  The  total  receipts  for  flour  and  grain 
by  all  routes  at  New  York,  from  May  1  to  November  30,  were 
125,464,839  bushels,  of  which  the  canals  carried  about  thirteen 
per  cent.  The  total  tons  of  freight  carried  on  the  canals  during 
1899  was  3,686,051,  of  which  2,425,292  tons  went  eastward  and 
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1,260,759  tons  westward.  There  were  1,692,972  tons  of  through 
and  1,993,079  tons  of  way  freight.  Of  the  through  freight 
1,164,605  tons  went  eastward,  and  528,307  tons  westward  and 
of  the  way  freight  1,260,627  tons  went  eastward,  and  732,452  tons 
westward. 

On  January  25,  1900,  the  New  York  Commerce  Commission, 
appointed  by  Governor  Black  in  1898,  and  continued  under  a 
legislative  act  of  1899,  submitted  to  the  Governor  a  voluminous 
report,  which  was  transmitted  by  him  to  the  Legislature  and 
published  as  an  Assembly  document  of  that  year.**  The  report 
assigned,  as  a  leading  cause  of  the  decline,  the  differential  rates 
on  all  western  traflBc.  These  rates  had  been  agreed  upon  in 
combination  between  trunk  line  railways  to  the  seaboard,  dis- 
criminating against  New  York  in  favor  of  other  Atlantic  sea- 
ports. As  a  contributing  cause,  the  report  mentioned  the  exces- 
sive terminal  charges.  The  commission  especially  censured  the 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company  for 
participating  in  such  agreement,  and  demanded  its  withdrawal 
therefrom. 

The  commission  recommended,  as  the  best  remedy,  that  the 
State  should  complete  the  improvement  of  its  canals  under  the 
nine  million  plan,  by  the  further  expenditure  of  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  fifteen  million  dollars,  after  the  submission  of  a  bonding 
bill  for  tliat  purpose  to  the  people  at  the  next  election.  The 
commission  als^o  advised  that  suitable  terminal  piers  and  facili- 
ties sliould  be  provided  both  at  Buffalo  and  New  York  exclusively 
for  canal  trai!ic;  that  elevator  charges  should  be  reduced  to  a 
maximnm  rate  of  one-half  cent  per  bushel  on  grain:  that  the 
limitation  of  the  capital  stock  of  transportation  companies  to 
fifty  thousand  dollars  should  be  repealed;  that  the  City  of  New 
York  should  endeavor  8i>eedily  to  supply  the  demands  of  com- 
merce for  modern  piers,  and  that  the  Legislature  should  aid  the 
effort  in  every  way  practicable. 

The  committee  appointed  by  Governor  Roosevelt  on  March  8, 
1899,  to  advise  as  to  the  future  canal  policy  of  the  State,  con- 
tinued its  investigations  during  that  year  and  reported  to  the 
Governor  under  date  of  January  15,  190O.  The  report  showed  a 
very  exhaustive  study  of  the  whole  question  and  was  accompanied 
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by  many  maps  and  tables,  the  records  of  public  hearings  and  a 
large  correspondence  with  those  who  were  qualified  to  advise  on 
the  subject.  After  careful  consideration  the  committee  most 
emphatically  recommended  that  the  canals  should  not  be  aban- 
done,  but  that  the  Erie,  Champlain  and  Oswego  canals  should 
be  enlarged — the  Erie  to  a  size  suitable  for  thousand-ton  barges, 
and  the  Champlain  and  Oswego  to  a  nine-foot  depth,  according 
to  the  1895  project.  It  also  recommended  that  the  Black  river 
and  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canals  should  be  maintained  as 
navigable  feeders,  but  not  enlarged;  that  the  scheme  for  a  ship 
canal  was  a  proper  subject  for  consideration  by  the  Federal 
Government,  but  not  by  the  State  of  New  York ;  that  the  money 
for  the  improvements  should  be  raised  by  bond-issues  to  be  paid 
by  taxes  upon  the  counties  bordering  on  the  canals,  the  Hudson 
river  and  Lake  Champlain;  and  that  |200,00O  should  be  im- 
mediately appropriated  for  making  detailed  surveys  in  order  to 
consummate  the  proposed  project.  As  the  efficiency  of  the  canals 
depends  upon  their  management  as  much  as  upon  their  physical 
size,  the  committee  also  recommended  that  large  transportation 
companies  for  handling  canal  business  should  be  encouraged  by 
removing  all  restrictions  as  to  the  amount  of  capital ;  that  steam 
or  electric  propulsion  and  mechanical  power  for  operating  gates 
and  valves  and  for  moving  boats  in  locks  should  be  employed; 
that  State  forces  on  public  works  should  be  so  organized  on  a  per- 
manent basis  as  to  aflFord  an  attractive  career  to  able  men ;  and 
that  the  laws  should  be  so  revised  in  regard  to  the  letting  of 
contracts  as  to  make  impossible  a  repetition  of  former 
unfortunate  results. 

If  enlarged  as  recommended,  the  Erie  canal  would  be  of  a 
size  suitable  for  the  use  of  boats  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long, 
twenty-five  feet  wide  and  drawing  ten  feet  of  water.  Such  boats 
were  estimated  to  carry  one  thousand  tons  each  and  a  four-boat 
steam  fleet  would  carry  thirty-nine  hundred  tons,  or  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  bushels  of  wheat.  The  prism  would  have  a 
depth  of  twelve  feet,  a  bottom  width  of  seventy-five  feet,  with 
side  slope  of  one  on  two.  The  locks  would  be  three  hundred  and 
trn  feet  long  in  the  clear,  twenty-eight  feet  wide,  with  eleven  feet 
of  water  on  the  sills.  The  proposed  route  followed  very  closely 
the  line  on  which  the  Barge  canal  is  at  present  being  built,  and 
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which  will  be  found  described  a  little  later  in  this  chapter.  The 
committee  estimated  that  the  Erie  could  be  thus  enlarged  for 
J58,894,668,  which,  together  with  f818,120  for  the  Osw^o  and 
11,824,000  for  the  Champlain,  would  make  |61,536,788,  or  in 
round  numbers,  |62,000,000,  as  the  total  expense  of  completing 
their  rec«nmended  improvements. 

The  Legislature  considered  this  report  favorably  and  on  April 
12,  1900,  enacted  chapter  411,  directing  the  State  Engineer  to 
cause  surveys,  plans  and  estimates  to  be  made  for  improving  the 
Erie,  Champlain  and  Oswego  canals  as  recommended  by  the 
committee  on  canals,  except  that  an  alternate  project  was  added 
for  enlarging  the  Oswego  to  the  same  size  as  proposed  for  the 
Erie.  A  sum  of  |200,000  was  appropriated  for  doing  this  work, 
which,  by  action  of  the  canal  board,  was  afterward  made  to  in- 
clude the  survey  and  estimate  for  a  canal  between  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario  around  the  falls  of  Niagara.  A  large  force  of  engi- 
neers was  immediately  placed  in  the  field  and  careful  topographic 
surveys  were  made,  together  with  frequent  borings  and  a  special 
study  of  water-supply,  conducted  by  Mr.  Emil  Kuichling.  When 
the  field  work  was  finished,  the  men  were  transferred  to  the  office 
and  complete  plans  and  estimates  were  prepared  in  time  to 
report  to  the  Governor  on  February  12,  1901.  Much  of  the  terri- 
tory along  the  lines  of  the  proposed  improvements  had  recently 
been  traversed  by  the  Deep  Waterway  surveys,  and,  as  the  results 
of  these  surveys  were  made  available  to  the  State  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  preliminary  work  was  accomplished  economic- 
ally and  expeditiously.  The  plans  for  the  Champlain  canal 
were  all  made  from  former  surveys.  The  State  Engineer  asso- 
ciated with  himself  a  company  of  eminent  engineers,  as  an  ad- 
visory board,  and  many  others,  for  making  surveys  and  plans, 
who  were  experts  in  their  various  fields  of  work,  so  that  a  gen- 
eral confidence  was  established  in  the  accuracy  and  completeness 
of  the  resulting  plans  and  estimates. 

Special  appropriations  at  this  time  were  again  becoming  numer- 
ous. In  most  cases  the  work  was  required  to  be  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works.  Of  these 
special  canal  works,  eighteen  contracts  were  completed  during 
1900,  at  a  total  cost  of  $184,293.52,  exclusive  of  engineering,  on 
which  the  original  estimates  were  J!229,127.88.     Fifty-eight  pieces 
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ef  work  were  authorized  by  special  appropriations.  Thirty-three 
of  these  were  placed  under  contract,  and  twenty-five  were  pro- 
gressed on  State  force  account.  Chapter  311,  passed  April  6, 
1900,  provided  the  usual  J350,000  for  extraordinary  improvements 
on  canal  structures  and  works. 

As  told  more  fully  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  for  several  years 
disastrous  breaks  had  occurred  in  the  Forestport  feeder,  which 
were  believed  to  be  of  malicious  origin.  These  breaks,  in 
1897-8-9,  cost  the  State  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars  for  repairs.  With  jthe  approval  of  the  Governor,  the  aid  of 
IMnkerton  detectives  was  obtained  and  as  a  result  thirteen  indict- 
ments in  connection  with  the  matter  were  found,  and  a  salutary 
lesson  was  administered. 

Canal  navigation  opened  April  25,  and  closed  December  1,  but 
the  last  east-bound  boats  were  delayed  by  a  break  near  Rome 
until  December  10.  The  Hudson  river  was  open  to  navigation 
from  April  9  to  December  11.  The  total  receipts  of  grain  and 
flour  by  all  routes  at  New  York,  from  May  1  to  December  1, 
1900,  were  105,715,669  bushels,  of  which  the  canals  brought  13.33 
per  cent.  Expenditures  for  maintenance  and  ordinary  repairs  for 
the  fiscal  year  were  |959,896.63,  as  against.  |867,148.41  for  the 
previous  year.  The  Superintendent  attributes  the  increase  to 
the  operation  of  the  eight-hour  law,  which  largely  increased 
pay-rolls,  especially  for  bridge  and  lock-tending. 

The  total  tonnage  for  1900  was  3,345,041,  as  against  3,686,051 
tons  for  the  previous  year,  a  falling  off  of  340,110  tons.  Of  the 
total  freight  carried  2,115,151  tons  went  eastward  and  1,230,790 
tons  westward.  There  were  1,362,550  tons  of  through  and 
1,983,391  tons  of  way  freight.  Of  the  through  freight  857,607 
tons  went  eastward  and  504,943  tons  westward,  and  of  the  way 
freight  1,257,544  tons  went  eastward  and  725,847  tons  westward. 
The  decrease  was  probably  attributable  to  a  rate  war  between 
boatmen  and  shippers,  many  boats  being  tied  up  at  Buffalo 
awaiting  higher  rates ;  also  to  the  late  opening  of  lake  navigation 
(April  23),  and  to  the  coal  strike  which  reduced  shipments  of 
that  article,  especially  on  the  Champlain  canal.  Another  impor- 
tant reason  was  the  unsettled  canal  policy,  under  which  boat- 
building had  ceased  and  many  of  the  existing  boats  had  become 
25 
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BO  dilapidated  that  some  were  obliged  to  go  out  of  commission, 
while  others  were  unable  to  get  grain  insurance. 

In  1900  there  was  another  general  discussion  of  the  canal  ques- 
tion among  prominent  engineers.  This  was  provoked  by  a  paper 
presented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  which  was  published  in  the 
October  proceedings  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
entitled  "Canals  between  the  Lakes  and  New  York."  At  the 
same  time  Mr.  George  Y.  Wisner  presented  another  paper  en- 
titled "Economic  Dimensions  for  a  Waten^'ay  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Atlantic."  These  papers  treated  the  subject  very 
fully  and  were  discussed  at  length  in  the  proceedings  of  Novem- 
ber and  December,  1900,  by  Major  T.  W.  Symons,  Archibald  A. 
Schenck,  Thomas  C.  Clarke,  Edward  P.  North,  Thomas  Monro, 
Frank  A.  Hinds,  Elnathan  Sweet,  W.  Henry  Hunter,  Theodore 
G.  Hoech,  Alfred  Noble  and  Lewis  M.  Haupt.  The  papers  were 
further  discussed  in  the  proceedings  for  February,  1901,  iJy  other 
members;  Rudolph  Hering,  George  Y.  Wisner,  R.  P.  J.  Tutein- 
Nolthenius,  Joseph  Mayer  and  George  W.  Rafter. 

On  February  12,  1901,  State  Engineer  Edward  A.  Bond  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governor  a  full  and  complete  report"  of  the  sur- 
veys of  the  previous  year,  together  with  estimates  for  a  thousand- 
ton  barge  canal  by  several  different  routes  from  the  Hudson 
river  to  the  lakes.  On  March  15  Governor  Odell  presented  this 
report  to  the  Legislature  with  a  si)ecial  message,  summarizing 
routes  and  costs,  which  appeared  as  Senate  Document  No.  38. 

The  first  route  proposed  was  by  way  of  the  Mohawk  and  Seneca 
rivers,  the  distance  from  Troy  to  Buffalo  being  342.56  miles,  in- 
cluding improvements  to  the  Oswego  canal  from  Three  River 
Point  to  Oswego,  nine  miles,  and  of  the  Champlain  canal  from 
Troy  to  Whitehall,  at  a  total  cost  of  $78,496,446,  from  which 
estimate  the  value  of  abandoned  lands  is  to  be  deducted,  amount- 
ing on  the  Erie  canal  to  f  1,941,380,  and  upon  the  Champlain 
cantal,  ?22,620,  which  leaves  the  net  cost,  176,532,446. 

The  second  route  proposed  was  by  way  of  the  Mohawk  and 
Oswego  rivers,  via  Oleott  to  HufTalo,  using  Lake  Ontario,  a  total 
distance  of  338.66  miles,  witli  improvements  to  the  Erie  canal, 
amounting  to  $46,765,755,  the  Oswego  canal,  amounting  to 
$5,170,129,  and  the  Champlain  canal  at  a  cost  of  $4,750,608,  mak- 

*»Report  on  Barge  Canal,  Aasemhly  Documents,  1901,  No.  70. 
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ing  the  total  gross  cost  of  156,686,492,  from  which  should  be  de- 
ducted the  estimated  value  of  abandoned  lands  on  the  Erie  canal, 
11,953,202,  leaving  the  net  cost,  |54,708,279. 

The  third  route  was  by  way  of  the  Mohawk  and  Oswego  rivers 
and  Lake  Ontario,  via  Lewiston  to  Buffalo,  a  total  distance  of 
347.57  miles,  at  a  total  cost  of  J48,984,220  for  the  Erie  canal, 
15,170,129  for  the  Oswego  canal,  and  f4,750,608  for  the  Cham- 
plain  canal,  making  a  total  cost  of  f 58,904,957,  from  which  should 
be  deducted  the  value  of  abandoned  lands,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Oswego-Mohawk  route,  leaving  the  net  total  cost,  156,926,744. 

The  fourth  route  was  by  way  of  the  present  canal — modified- — 
from  Troy  to  Buffalo,  347.66  miles,  at  a  cost  of  |81,578,854 ;  for 
improving  the  Oswego  canal,  |1,481,012,  and  the  Champlain  canal, 
15,787,929,  making  a  total  cost  of  |88,847,795,  from  which  should 
be  deducted  the  estimated  value  of  abandoned  lands  on  the  Erie 
canal,  |1,530,225,  leaving  the  net  cost,  |87,317,570.  To  this 
total  should  be  added  the  improvement  of  the  Hudson  river  from 
Troy  to  Watervliet,  $737,683,  and  improving  Black  Rock  harbor, 
1538,051,  a  total  of  |1,275,734.  These  latter  items  were  to  be 
added  to  each  of  the  above  estimates  if  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  not  do  this  work. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  the  Governor  presented  the  cost 
of  completing  improvements  of  the  canals  along  the  nine  million- 
dollar  plan,  under  the  act  of  1895,  as  amounting  to  |19,797,82S, 
divided  as  follows:  the  eastern  division,  |5,825,386;  the  middle 
division,  |2,086,987;  the  western  division,  ^7,060,950;  the  Cham- 
plain  canal,  |2,689,117;  and  the  Oswego  canal,  ?2,135,38S.  To 
this  should  be  added  the  value  of  the  proi)erty  taken  or  injured  by 
this  improvement. 

As  to  the  comparative  cost  to  the  taxpayers  it  was  assumed 
that  money  could  be  borrowed  at  three  per  cent  interest  and 
that  the  constitutional  bond  limit  was  eighteen  years.  Providing 
for  a  reduction  of  one-eighteenth  each  year,  the  total  cost,  includ- 
ing interest,  would  l)e: 

By  the  first  plan,  $1)7,1 07,20(1.42,  or  $5,399,789  annually. 

By  the  second  plan,  $69,479,514,  or  $3,859,973  annually. 

By  the  third  plan,  $72,296,964,  or  $4,016,498  annually. 

By  the  fourth  plan,  $110,893,313,  or  $6,160,739  annually. 

By  the  fifth  plan,  $25,143,241,  or  $1,396,846  annually. 
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Upon  the  estimated  valnation  of  that  date,  the  total  cost  per 
11,000  would  be:  first  plan,  f  17.14;  second,  |12.25;  third,  |12.74; 
fourth,  ?19.55;  fifth,  f4.43. 

These  plans  and  estimates,  as  required  by  chapter  411,  Laws  of 
1900,  provided  for  not  less  than  twelve  feet  of  water  throughout 
the  Erie  canal  for  boats  of  one  hundred  and  fiftj  feet  in  length 
by  twentj'five  feet  in  width  and  of  ten  feet  draught,  with  a  cargo 
capacity  of  about  one  thousand  tons ;  the  bottom  width  to  be 
not  less  than  seventy-five  feet,  with  a  cross-sectional  area  of  not 
less  than  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-five  square  feet,  except  where 
modified  through  cities,  and  not  less  than  eleven  feet  of  water  was 
to  be  provided  for  in  locks  and  over  structures.  The  locks  were 
to  be  three  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  the  clear,  by  twenty-eight 
wide.  The  Oswego  canal  was  to  have  nine  feet  of  water  in  the 
prism  generally,  eight  feet  of  water  in  locks  and  over  structures. 
Locks  were  required  to  pass  boats  of  eight  feet  draught,  seventeen 
and  one-half  feet  wide  by  one  hundred  and  four  feet  long.  Other 
plans  were  also  made  to  correspond  with  the  dimensions  of  those 
of  the  Erie  canal.  The  Champlain  canal  plans  provided  for  deep- 
ening to  seven  feet  of  water,  to  pass  boats  having  six  feet  draught, 
ninety-eight  and  one-half  feet  long  by  seventeen  and  one-half  feet 
wide.*^ 

These  various  plans  were  subsequently  considered  by  the  Legis- 
lature, but  differences  of  opinion  among  the  friends  of  canal 
improvement  preventted  concentration  upon  any  one  plan.  In 
the  Senate  a  bill  to  issue  bonds  not  to  exceed  twenty-six  million 
dollars  for  canal  enlargement  and  to  submit  the  proposition  to 
the  people  in  November  following  was  advanced  to  a  third  read- 
ing but  was  finally  fabled.  In  the  Assembly  a  similar  bill  was 
introduced,  but  failed  to  get  beyond  second  reading.*^ 

By  the  terms  of  chapter  81,  Laws  of  1900,  additional  powers 
had  been  conferred  upon  the  canal  board,  enabling  it  to  hear, 
determine  and  settle  in  full  contractors'  claims  connected  with 
the  cessation  of  work  under  the  "nine  million"  act.  Under  this 
act  sixteen  contractors  filed  claims  up  to  the  close  of  1901,  tlxe 
claims  amounting  to  |1,038,870.98.    These  cases  were  heard  and 


'^Report  on  Barge  Canal,  1901,  pp.  56,  57. 
** Legislative  Journal,  1901. 
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awards  made  amounting  to  |473,468.68,  or  about  45^  per  cent 
of  the  claims.** 

Carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  previou*  half  dozen  years,  chap- 
ter 347  appropriated  $325,000  for  extraordinary  repairs  and  im- 
provements of  existing  mechanical  and  other  structures  and  works 
connected  with  the  canals. 

In  reply  to  a  Senate  resolution  of  March  20,  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Works  informed  the  Senate  that  at  that  date  there  were 
207%  miles  of  poles  and  wires  strung  along  the  banks  of  the 
canals  within  the  "blue  line,'*  and  in  addition  twenty-eight  miles 
of  this  were  duplicated  by  other  lines.  These  were  for  the  various 
purposes  of  power,  light,  heat  and  message  transmission,  most 
of  them  by  formal  permits  from  the  department,  but  not  all; 
some  probably  by  verbal  permission  of  division  and  section  super- 
intendents.** 

After  1890  the  general  law  governing  transportation  corpora- 
tions provided  that  navigation  companies  might  be  formed  with 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand  dollars  as  a  minimum  limit  At 
that  period  huge  corporations  were  rapidly  obtaining  control  of 
elevators  and  other  terminal  facilities.  Traffic  had  been  diverted 
from  the  canals,  both  by  excessive  terminal  charges  and  by  the 
connections  of  these  navigation  companies  with  other  and  com- 
peting transportation  lines.  The  individual  boatman  of  limited 
capital,  whose  welfare  as  the  partner  of  the  State  was  a  matter 
of  concern,  became  alarmed  lest  he  should  be  entirely  driven 
from  the  canals,  and  in  his  interests  chapter  935,  Laws  of  189G, 
amended  the  law  of  1890  by  inserting  "  canals  and  other  water- 
ways '*  among  the  routes  to  be  operated,  and  adding,  "  No  cor- 
poration organized  under  this  act  and  designed  to  navigate  any 
of  the  canals  shall  have  a  capital  stock  exceeding  |50,000."  The 
minimum  also  was  lowered  to  |5,000.  This  situation  was  con- 
tinued until  1901,  but  as  it  failed  to  produce  tlie  beneficial  results 
hoped  for,  chapter  483,  of  the  latter  year,  again  amended  the 
law  by  substituting,  for  the  |50,0OO  limit,  the  following:  "No  rail- 
road corporation  shall  have,  own  or  hold  any  stock  in  any  such 
corporation."     Both  the  New  York  Commerce  Commission  and 

**Repori  of  Aitomey-Q-eneral,  1901. 
^Benaie  Journal,  1901,  p.  1605. 
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the  "  Greene  "  Committee  on  Canals  had  advocated  the  repeal  of 
this  restrictive  measure. 

The  work  of  supplementing  improvements  partially  completed 
under  the  "nine  million''  act  was  inaugurated  upon  the  suspension 
of  those  contracts  and  carried  on  through  1899  and  1900  and 
was  continued  through  1901,  so  far  as  money  could  be  spared 
from  the  extraordinary  repair  funds.  This  work  was  carefully 
selected  from  that  most  urgently  required  to  preserve  the  int^gritv* 
of  the  canals  as  a  whole  and  directly  to  maintain  navigation. 

As  to  special  legislative  appropriations  the  year  began  with 
seventeen  unfinished  pieces  of  work,  for  which  tlie  appropriations 
amounted  to  |203,420.29,  which  were  all  complete<l  for  J167,869.08, 
exclusive  of  engineering.  Of  the  thirty -six  pieces  authorized  dur- 
ing the  year  twenty-four  were  started,  twelve  under  contract  and 
twelve  done  by  State  force.  The  appropriations  for  the  contracts 
were  1177,457.83;  they  were  awarded  for  $152,369.00.  Of  the 
State  force  work  eight  pieces  were  completed  for  |18,G97.06,  for 
which  appropriations  were  $19,500. 

The  Erie  canal  opened  to  navigation  May  7,  1901,  more  than 
two  weeks  later  than  the  previous  season,  and  closed  at  midniglit 
of  November  30.  The  season  was  an  unusually  prosperous  one 
for  boat*men,  the  amount  of  business  being  liniite<l  only  by  the 
number  of  boats  available.  The  Hudson  river  was  open  from 
March  28  to  December  1,  and  the  harbor  at  Butralo  after  April 
20.  The  ice  closed  in  three  days  prior  to  the  date  of  closing. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  assist  belated  boats,  but  in  spite  of  this 
one  hundred  and  thirt^n  loaded  boats  were  caught  in  transit 
on  the  Erie  canal. 

The  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  and  ordinary  repairs 
of  canals  for  the  fiscal  year  were  ?l)72,r>;{3.23.  The  total  tonnage 
for  the  year  was  3,420,013,  an  increase  of  74,672  tons.  The  totiil 
east-bound  tonnage  was  2,276,199,  and  west-bound,  1,144,414.  The 
total  tlirougli  tonnaj;e  was  1,312,526,  of  which  858,622  tons  were 
east-hound  and  453,904  tons  west-bound.  Tlie  total  way  tonnage 
was  2,108,087,  of  which  1,417,577  tons  went  east  and  690,510  tons 
west. 

The  triple  fleet  of  eighteen  steel  canal  boats,  built*  at  Cleveland 
and  placed  in  commission  in  1808,  which  had  been  regarded  by 
friends  of  the  canal  as  a  hopeful  sign  of  its  future  prosperity, 
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were  withdrawn  and  sent  to  the  Philippines,  where  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  profit  existed.  The  owners  admitted  that  the  boats 
had  made  money,  but  alleged  that  tlie  profits  were  meagre  becanse 
of  the  lack  of  terminal  facilities  at  Buffalo  and  New  York,  stating 
that  the  decline  in  rat\es  could  be  met  by  boats,  if  it  were  possible 
to  secure  dispatch  in  discharging,  and  that  the  canal  was  destined 
to  be  a  failure  without  such  facilities.*^® 

During  the  legislative  session  of  1902,  the  question  of  canal 
policy  again  held  a  prominent  place.  At!  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Governor  Odell  submitted  two  recommendations  to  the 
Legislature : 

First,  that  the  proposal  to  enlarge  the  canal  locks  to  one 
thousand-ton  barge  capacity  and  to  provide  a  new  channel  from 
the  Hudson  river  to  Kexford  Flats  (at  a  cost  of  |13,694,540)  be 
submitted  to  the  people  as  a  proposition  by  itself. 

Second,  that  the  canal  be  deepened  to  nine  feet  on  such  por- 
tions as  were  less  than  that  depth  (at  an  additional  cost  of  |15,- 
076,936)  and  that  this  proposition  also  be  submitted  t'o  the  peo- 
ple for  their  approval  or  disapiiroval.''^ 

Numerous  bills  authorizing  bond  issues  for  canal  improvement 
were  introduced  in  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature.  In  the  Assem- 
bly one  for  137,800,000  was  considered.  Among  the  substitutes 
offered  was  one  for  abandoning  the  canals  and  constructing  rail- 
way tracks  exclusively  for  freight  traflic  in  the  beds.  This  bill 
was  defeated  on  final  vote  by  sixty-seven  Vo  sixty-three.  Other 
bills  for  various  amounts  failed  to  emerge  from  committee,  both 
in  the  Assembly  and  Senate." 

On  April  1  there  was  an  occurrence  in  the  Senate  which  com- 
mands our  notice,  because  of  its  unique  character,  stranding  almost 
alone  in  legislative  acts  of  this  nature.  A  concurrent  resolution 
was  offered  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, calling  attention  to  tlie  cons])icuous  services  of  Major 
Thomas  W.  Symons,  who,  having  been  for  eight  years  past  sta- 
tioned in  New  York  State  and  having  been  recently  transferred 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  had  given  gi»atuitously  a  great  amount  of 
time  to  tlie  study  of  the  canal  problem  of  the  State  and  had 

'^Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  1901. 
^Hiovemor^a  Message,  1902. 
^Legislative  Journals,   1902. 
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materially  aided  in  its  solution.  The  resolution  expressed  appre- 
ciation of  his  able/ broad-minded  and  pnblic-spiritied  labors  in 
behalf  of  the  State.'* 

But  little  canal  legislation  appears  in  tiie  form;  of  special 
statutes,  although  a  large  number  of  pieces  of  work  were  required 
by  legislative  appropriations  to  be  constructed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works.  These  were  authorized 
under  sections  of  the  general  appropriation  and  supply  bills. 
Chapter  183  appropriated  |250,000  for  extraordinary  repairs  in 
the  usual  form.  Chapter  420  appropriated  |45,000  to  replace 
the  Forestport  dam  by  one  of  masonry  or  concrete. 

Erie  canal  navigation  opened  April  24,  1902,  the  earliest  dare 
for  twenty  years.  It  closed  December  4,  being  held  open  several 
days  beyond  the  official  closing  date  to  accommodate  belatled  coal 
shipments.  Notwithstanding  the  lengthened  season,  the  tonnage 
fell  oflf  146,167  tons  from  that  of  1901.  This  decrease  was 
coincident  in  time  with,  and  directly  due  to,  the  anthracite  coal 
strike  of  this  year.  But  for  this,  the  tonnage  would  have  shown 
an  increase.  Prices  received  by  boatmen  were  much  better  than 
had  been  customary.  Obviously  the  abandonment  of  many  dilapi- 
dated boats  and  the  failure  to  replace  them  with  new  ones,  and 
the  still  unsettled  condition  of  canal  policy  also  had  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  gross  tonnage  carried."* 

The  expenditures  for  ordinary  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the 
canals  and  the  collection  and  compiling  of  statistics  for  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1902,  were  |931,051.59.  Of  extraordinary 
repairs  the  Sui^erintendent  says  that  there  were  sixteen  unfinished 
pieces  on  January  1,  ^902,  all  of  which  had  since  been  completed. 
The  appropriations  for  them  were  f!323,496.05,  and  the  work  was 
done  for  |282,272.48,  exclusive  of  engineering.  Twenty-four  pieces 
were  authorized  during  the  session  of  1902.  Of  these,  twenty 
were  started  and  of  these  twenty,  thirteen  were  placed  under  con- 
tract for  1197,916.85,  for  which  the  appropriations  were  |247,- 
583.06.  The  remaining  seven  were  undertaken  by  State  forces; 
two  of  these,  for  which  the  appropriations  were  f 9,000,  had  been 
completed  for  J!S,571.97." 

"Senate  Documents,  1902,  No.  35. 

**Report  of  Superintetident  of  Fuhlic  Works,  1902. 

"/d.  p.  18. 
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The  total  flour  and  grain  receipts  at  New  York  by  all  routes, 
from  May  1  to  December  1,  were  74,651,356  bushels,  of  which  the 
canals  carried  15.84  per  cent.  The  total  canal  tonnage  for  1902 
was  3,274,446.  Way  freight  east  was  1,502,553  tons;  west-bound 
was  669,986  tons;  through  freight  east  was  752,194  tons  and  west- 
bound, 349,713  tons. 

During  the  year  claims  on  account  of  the  nine  million  improve 
ment  were  filed  and  passed  upon  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  in  which 
the  amount  claimed  was  f656,326.94,  upon  which  judgments 
adverse  to  the  State  amounted  to  |142,195.21.'^« 

Speaking  of  economy  in  canal  repairs.  State  Engineer  Bond 
called  attention  to  the  great  improvement  dumping  recent  years  in 
the  manufacture  of  American  Portland  cement  and  the  advantage 
and  economy  to  be  obtained  by  substituting  concrete  for  the  much 
more  expensive  cut-stone  masonry.  These  advantages  had  been 
fully  recognized  by  the  engineering  department,  it  being  con- 
sidered that  the  best  class  of  concrete  instead  of  cut  stone  would 
give  better  results  at  less  than  half  the  cost."^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1903,  Governor  Odell  expressed 
his  conviction  that  the  compromise  canal  measure  to  complete  the 
canals  by  deepening  to  nine  feet,  while  providing  locks  of  size 
sufficient  to  pass  thousand-ton  barges,  in  view  of  possible  further 
enlargement,  which  failed  to  pass  the  Legislature  of  1902,  so  failed 
because  of  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  members  that 
such  a  plan  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  com- 
merce. Wise  and  considerate  action  was  urged  by  the  Governor. 
The  commercial  bodies  in  Buffalo  and  New  York  stood  pledged 
to  the  Barge  canal  plan.  Means  of  revenue  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions were  discussed  by  the  Governor  and  constitutional  extension 
of  the  bonding  period  to  fifty  years  and  return  to  a  system  of 
tolls,  which  would  render  the  system  self-maintaining,  were  sug- 
gested.'" 

The  Legislature  at  once  took  up  the  problem  of  the  canals. 
Assembly  bill  No.  330  provided  for  the  issue  of  |82,000,000  in 
bonds  to  provide  for  the  expense  of  improvement,  based  upon  the 
plans  and  estimates  made  by  State  Engineer  Bond  in  1900.    As 

^Anntud  Report  of  Court  of  Claima,  1902. 
'^Report  of  State  Engineer,  1902,  p.  8. 
'*0cvemor*9  Annual  Message,  1903. 
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usual  this  canal  legislation  met  with  bitter  opposition.  The 
following  professedly  favorable  measure  may  be  cited  as  an 
example  of  the  methods  used  to  dela^  action.  On  January  22 
resolutions  were  introduced  in  the  Senate,  reciting  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  Government  had  expended  four  hundred  and 
eighty-five  thousand  collars  for  an  engineering  commission  during 
1897-1899  to  make  complete  surveys  for  deep  waterways;  that  the 
commission  reported  on  page  33  of  its  report  that  a  down-grade 
canal  from  Tonawanda  to  Utica  probably  could  be  safely  con- 
structed; that  competent  engineers  asserted  that  such  a  plan 
would  not  only  meet  all  commercial  requirements  but  would 
develop  water-power  throughout  the  line  from  Lake  Erie  worth 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars;  and  that  there  was  a  prevalent 
feeling  that  insufficient  information  existed  for  an  intelligent 
decision  by  the  people  as  to  the  future  canal  policy  of  the  State; 
and  asking  the  Rei)resentatives  from  New  York  in  Congress 
to  request  the  Government  to  provide  for  the  completion  of  the 
survejs  and  examinations  (including  estimate  of  cost)  of  deep 
waterway  routes  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Atlantic  tide-water, 
including  a  thirty-foot  canal  to  deliver  the  water  of  Lake  Erie 
to  the  Hudson  river,  and  including  a  full  study  of  its  possibilities 
for  commercial  and  military  uses  and  for  the  development  of 
water-power  therefrom.^' 

While  the  bill  to  provide  $82,000,000  was  pending,  in  view  of 
the  lapse  of  time  since  the  estimates  were  made,  the  changes  in 
conditions  and  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  and  the  desir- 
ability of  some  changes  and  additional  details,  a  formal  resolu- 
tion was  passed  by  the  Assembly  on  February  10,  requesting 
from  the  State  Engineer  further  information  upon  sundry  points. 

On  March  2  the  detailed  answer  of  the  State  Engineer  was 
given,  revising  the  previous  estimates  for  a  Barge  canal  from 
Troy  to  Buffalo  and  from  Throe  River  Point  to  Oswego,  increas- 
ing the  estimate  of  the  Champlain  canal  to  the  amount  needed 
for  a  channel  of  the  same  size  as  the  proposed  Erie,  adding  the 
cost  of  a  lock  and  repairs  to  the  canal  in  the  Albany  lumber 
district,  also  the  expense  of  a  lock  at  the  junction  of  the  exist- 
ing Erie  canal  with  the  proposed  Barge  canal  near  Fort  Bull, 
and  including  the  improvement  of  the  Hudson  river  from  Troy 
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to  •  Waterf ofd  and  of  the  Niagara  river  from  Tonawanda  to 
Buffalo,  which  was  omitted  from  the  previous  estimates  in  hope 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  undertake  the  work.  At  the 
increased  cost  of  labor  and  materials  and  with  these  additional 
details  and  changed  conditions,  the  amount  of  this  revised  esti- 
mate was  |10O,562,903.«* 

The  necessary  corrections  were  made  by  the  Legislature  and 
subsequently  chapter  147,  known  as  the  "  ?101,000,000  Barge 
Canal  Act'^  became  a  law.  The  act  is  too  lengthy  for  insertion 
in  full.  In  brief  it  provided  for  the  issuance  of  eighteen-year 
bonds  for  canal  improvement  to  the  amount  of  not  to  exceed 
1101,000,000,  not  more  than  |10,000,000  to  be  issued  within 
two  rears  after  passage  of  the  act.  A  general  annual  tax  of 
twelve-thousandths  of  a  mill  was  authorized  for  each  million 
of  dollars  in  bonds  outstanding  in  any  fiscal  year.  The  State 
Engineer  and  the  Sux)erintendent  of  Public  Works  were  directed 
to  begin  improvements  to  the  canals  upon  the  basis  of  a  channel 
seventy-five-  feet  in  width  on  the  bottom,  twelve  feet  of  water 
and  at  least  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  square  feet  of 
water  cross-sections,  except  at  aqueducts  and  through  cities  and 
villages  where  the  width  might  be  reduced  and  the  cross-section 
of  water  modified  as  deemed  necessary  by  the  State  Engiheer 
with  the  approval  of  the  canal  board.  In  rivers  and  lakes  the 
channel  was  to  have  a  minimum  bottom  width  of  two  hundred 
feet,  a  minimum  depth  of  twelve  feet  and  at  least  twenty-four 
hundred  square  feet  of  water  cross-section.  In  the  Rtatistical 
part  of  this  volume  are  given  diagrams  showing  cross-sections 
of  the  canal  at  its  several  stages  of  progress,  from  the  original 
waterway  to  the  enlargement  now  being  constructed.  The  locks 
were  to  be  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  long  by  twenty- 
eight  feet  wide  in  the  cleiir,  and  with  eleven  feet  of  water  on 
the  miter  sills. 

Routes  to  be  followed  and  details  of  construction  were  fixed. 
In  general  the  route  of  the  Erie  was  by  way  of  the  Hudson 
river  from  Troy  to  Waterford;  thence  by  a  new  channel  to  the 
Mohawk  above  Cohoes  falls,  and  up  the  canalized  Mohawk  to 
Rome,  with  a  few  diversions  to  the  existing  canal;  thence  down 
the  valley  of  Wood  creek,  aeros«  Oneida  lake,  down  Oneida  river 
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to  Three  River  Point  and  up  Seneca  river  to  the  mouth  of  CruBoe 
creek;  thence  by  a  new  route  to  the  existing  canal  at  Clyde, 
whence  the  line  of  the  existing  canal  was  to  be  followed  gen- 
erally to  the  Niagara  river  at  Tonawanda  and  by  this  river  and 
Black  Rock  harbor  to  Lake  Erie.  All  work  was  to  be  by  con- 
tract and  provisions  for  the  condemnation  of  necessary  lands 
and  for  the  sale  of  abandoned  portions  of  the  canal  were  made. 
An  advisory  board  of  five  expert  civil  engineers  and  a  Special 
Deputy  State  Engineer  were  authorized.  The  criticisms  of  the 
various  commissions,  that  were  appointed  to  consider  canal  af- 
fairs after  the  1895  improvement,  were  heeded  in  part  by  vesting 
most  of  the  responsibility  for  the  work  in  the  State  Engineer, 
giving  him  authority  over  both  engineering  and  inspection.  The 
sum  of  110,000,000  was  appropriated  to  begin  with  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  entire  act  was  made  conditional  upon  its  approval  by 
the  people  at  the  election  in  November  following. 

The  Legislature  of  1903  also  appropriated,  by  chapter  581,  the 
sum  of  |275,000  for  extraordinary  repairs  of  existing  mechanical 
and  other  structures,  and  other  works  on  and  connected  with 
the  canals  of  the  State.  Several  important  structures  under 
special  appropriations  were  completed  and  in  successful  operation 
during  the  year,  among  them  a  guard-lock  at  Geneva  on  the 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  a  new  concrete  dam  at  Forestport  in 
place  of  the  existing  timber  dam,  and  several  important  bridges. 
On  January  1,  there  were  eleven  unfinished  pieces  of  work,  all 
completed  during  the  season;  the  appropriations  for  them  were 
1246,899.01;  the  cost  of  construction  was  |201,999.63,  exclusive 
of  engineering.  Twenty-three  new  pieces  were  authorized  during 
the  legislative  session,  of  which  seventeen  were  inaugurated.  Of 
these,  eight  were  placed  under  contract  for  the  sum  of  |37,672.10, 
for  which  the  appropriations  were  |60,000,  and  of  the  remainder 
seven  were  started  under  force  account. 

Erie  canal  navigation  opened  May  2  and  closed  November  28, 
1903.  Again  many  belated  east-bound  boats  were  caught  in 
transit  by  a  short  cold  snap  after  November  22,  making  the 
season  nearly  three  weeks  shorter  than  the  year  before.  The 
Hudson  river  opened  March  14  and  closed  December  2,  and  the 
lake  at  Buffalo  opened  April  6.  A  heavy  increase  in  tonnage 
was  shown.      Initial  clearanros  from   Buffalo  were  the  largest 
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in  ten  years.  The  total  tonnage  was  3,615>403,  an  increase  of 
340,957  tons  over  1902.  This  increase  was  well  distributed, 
both  in  location  and  direction,  except  as  to  through  east-bound 
freight,  which  exhibited  a  heavy  falling  off.  The  way  freight 
east  was  1,653,294  tons;  the  way  freight  west  was  771,417  tons; 
the  total  increase  of  way  freight  was  252,172  tons.  The  through 
freight  east  was  739,518  tons;  the  through  freight  west  was 
451,174  tons.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  heaviest  tonnage  was 
in  eastern  way  shipments,  and  that  the  total  way  shipments 
exceeded  the  total  through  shipments  by  1,234,019  tons.  Not- 
withstanding the  breaks  and  interruptions,  the  season  was  the 
most  profitable  one  to  the  boatmen  for  eight  years.  Of  the  total 
tonnage  the  Erie  carried  2,414,018  tons.  The  total  receipts  of 
flour  and  grain  by  all  routes  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  the 
season  of  canal  navigation.  May  1  to  December  1,  1903,  were 
75,413,020  bushels,  of  which  the  canals  carried  17.07  per  cent. 

The  expenditures  for  ordinary  repairs  and  for  operation  for 
the  fiscal  year  were  |917,311.72.  During  the  year  claims  on 
account  of  the  "nine  million"  improvement  (Class  2),  amounting 
to  f365,149.50,  were  passed  upon  by  the  Court  of  Claims  and 
judgments  allowed  thereon  to  the  amount  of  |52,275.44.^* 

Three  unusually  disastrous  breaks  occurred  during  the  season, 
the  last  of  which,  affecting  the  eastern  division  mainly,  was 
caused  by  a  Mohawk  river  flood  that  resulted  from  an  incessant 
rain  of  five  days,  beginning  October  7.  Its  severity  may  be  noted 
from  the  fact  that  at  the  upper  Mohawk  aqueduct  the  river  rose 
more  than  twenty-one  feet  in  twenty-four  hours.  For  miles 
the  river  and  canal  were  indistinguishable,  but  by  prompt  action 
navigation  was  resumed  by  October  18. 

The  necessity  for  providing  other  than  animal  means  of  propul- 
sion for  boats  at  points  on  the  proposed  system  where  no  towing- 
path  was  provided,  seemed  to  have  stimulated  the  question  of 
electric  propulsion  and  further  experiments  were  conducted.  On 
July  21  a  permit  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  was 
accorded  to  the  International  Towing  and  Power  Company  to 
test  the  Wood  system  of  electrical  propulsion  at  Schenectady. 
A  mile  of  double  track  girder  rail  slightly  elevated  from  the 
ground  was  installed  back  of  the  tow-path.    A  public  demonstra- 
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tion  was  made  on  October  28,  in  the  presence  of  Governor  Odell, 
many  other  State  officials,  practical  canal  men,  forwarders,  boat- 
men and  men  of  affairs.  One  boat,  then  two,  and  finally  four 
loaded  boats,  each  of  two  hundred  and  forty  tons  capacity,  were 
drawn  over  the  line  at  a  rate  of  nearly  five  miles  per  hour,  with 
a  quick  start  and  a  notable  absence  of  bank  wash.  Two  "electric 
mules"  were  then  operated  towing  tn'o  loaded  boats  iu  opposite 
directions.  The  demonstration  was  regarded  as  a  success.  The 
company  stood  ready  to  equip  the  existing  canals  at  their  own 
expense  and  to  oi)erate  the  system  upon  terms  dictated  by  the 
State,  asking  the  right  of  transferring  this  privilege  to  the  new 
canal  when  completed.  The  Superintendent  was  inclined  to 
regard  the  proposition  favorably,  but  consent  was  withheld  for 
the  time  being.'* 

It  is  interesting  io  notice  that  the  most  conspicuous  experi- 
ments in  electric  propulsion  on  the  canals  have  been  made  in  the 
years  1805  and  1903,  when*  referenda  for  radical  improvements 
were  pending,  and  that  the  tests  have  occurred  almost  on-  the 
eve  of  election.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this,  canal 
opponentfl  were  quick  to  spread  reports  that  the  trials  had 
proved  that  no  change  was  necessary,  except  the  installation  of 
the  new  devices. 

At  the  general  election  in  November,  1003,  the  act  for  the  pro- 
posed Barge  canal  was  submitted  to  the  i)eople,  with  the  result 
that  673,010  votes  were  cast  for  its  approval  and  427,608  against 
it,  or  a  majority  of  245,312  votes  in  its  favor.  Immediately  after 
the  canvass  of  the  votes  by  the  State  canvassing  board,  work  was 
begun  in  preparing  plans  and  in  making  further  studies  at 
points  of  diflSculty. 

Of  canal  legislation  in  1004,  there  was  little  that  need  be 
recorded  here;  chapter  403  appropriated  ?275,000  for  extraor- 
dinary repairs  to  mechanical  structures  on  the  canals;  chapter 
200  extended  the  term  of  office  of  members  of  the  advisory  board 
to  the  completion  of  the  canal. 

No  serious  breaks  occurred  during  the  season  of  navigation, 
but  a  month  before  its  o[Kming,  ice-janis  and  floods  in  the  Mohawk 
valley  caused  greater  daman^e  to  tow-path  and  embankments  than 
had  ever  been  known.    The  Mohawk  river,  as  a  result,  actually 
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changed  its  course  to  the  bed  of  the  canal  for  several  hundred 
feet  at  Fort  Hunter.  Untold  damage  to  private  property 
occurred.  The  Legislature  was  then  in  session  and  while  the 
flood  was  at  its  height  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works 
transmitted  estimates  for  repairs  so  that  by  chapler  730  a  special 
appropriation  of  |75,0(M)  was  made  available.  Repairs  to  em- 
bankments and  structures  for  over  sixty  miles  were  rushed  and 
navigation  opened  promptly  on  the  date  fixed. 

Canal  navigation  opened  May  5  and  closed  November  26,  a 
short  season  of  two  hundred  and  six  days.  The  tonnage  was  the 
lowest  for  ten  years,  the  total  being  only  3,138,547,  a  loss  of 
476,856  tons  from  that  of  1O03.  Three  principal  causes  were  given 
for  this:  an  early  and  important  strike  of  lake  freight  handlers; 
low  freights  resulting  therefrom;  and  the  limited  number  of 
seaworthy  boats  available.  The  strike  affected  traflSc  instantly. 
Ordinarily  the  initial  clearances  from  Buffalo  on  the  opening  of 
navigation  kept  the  western  locks  busy  for  several  days  and 
nights,  but  this  season  only  two  or  three  grain  boats  cleared 
during  the  first  five  weeks  of  navigation.  The  way  freight  east 
was  1,597,765  tons;  the  way  freight  west,  595,516  tons;  the 
through  freight  east  was  550,106  tons  and  that  west-bound  was 
395,160  tons.  Of  the  total  tonnage  the  Erie  canal  carried 
1,945,708  tons. 

The  growing  relative  importance  of  way  tonnage  as  compared 
with  through  tonnage,  as  affording  the  best  index  to  the  direct 
benefit  to  the  people  of  maintaining  the  waterways,  was  neces- 
sarily brought  into  prominence  by  the  proposed  abandonment  of 
certain  sections  of  the  present  canal  by  the  proposed  Barge 
canal  plan,  thus  isolating  important  manufacturing  and  ship- 
ping centers  from  participation  in  its  benefits.  Several  of  the 
cities  and  villages  that  would  be  so  deprived  vigorously  remon- 
strated against  the  abandonment  of  any  portion  of  the  canal 
that  would  not  be  replaced  by  a  new  channel  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

Of  the  work  of  maintenance  and  improvements  during  the 
year,  eighteen  separate  pieces  of  work  were  reported  as  unfinished 
on  January  1,  1904,  of  which  twelve  were  completed  during  the 
year.  The  appropriations  for  this  work  were  f 266,180,  while  they 
were  built  for  |235,050.53,  exclusive  of  engineering.    Twenty  other 
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pieces  of  work  were  provided  for  by  legislative  action  during  the 
year;  sixteen  of  these  were  begun,  six  by  contract  and  the  bal- 
ance by  State  force  account.  The  contract  prices  for  the  six 
were  |32,359.15,  while  the  appropriations  therefor  were  137,361.46. 
Five  of  the  pieces  on  State  account  were  completed  during  the 
year,  the  appropriations  being  183,000  and  the  cost  of  completion, 
182,908.39. 

The  total  receipts  of  flour  and  grain  at  the  port  of  New  York 
by  all  routes  during  the  period  of  canal  navigation.  May  1  to 
November  30,  1904,  were  53,980,348  bushels,  of  which  the  canals 
carried  19.34  per  cent.  Ordinary  repairs  and  operating  expenses 
for  the  fiscal  year  of  1904  were  |927,806.Go. 

During  the  progress  of  the  '^nine  million"  improvement  many 
State  ditches  had  become  filled,  some  of  them  outside  of  the 
"  blue  line."  The  estimated  cost  of  clearing  them  out  was  over 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works,  in  his  annual  report,  again  urged  an  appropriation  for 
that  purpose.  Although  the  sum  appeared  large,  it  was  stated  in 
support  of  the  appeal  that  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
at  the  beginning  of  1904  showed  over  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
claims,  aggregating  one  million  dollars,  coming  from  the  middle 
division  alone,  half  of  which  resulted  from  the  conditions  of  these 
ditches.  Other  similar  claims  had  been  added  during  the  year 
and  the  aggregate  of  such  claims  at  its  close  was  estimated  at 
more  than  one  and  a  half  million  dollars.*' 

In  line  with  one  of  the  recognized  features  of  modem  im- 
proved construction,  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  canal  au- 
thorities from  the  beginning  of  active  Barge  canal  investigations 
to  recommend  the  use  of  concrete  for  structures  instead  of  the 
more  expensive  cut-stone  masonry.  The  importance  of  this  ma- 
terial may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  about  thirteen  millions 
of  dollars  were  involved  in  the  original  masonry  estimates. 
During  1904  this  feature  attracted  the  attention  of  that  part 
of  organized  labor  interested  in  stone  work,  which  resulted  in 
an  application  to  have  the  specifications  changed  to  provide  for 
cut-stone  masonry.  After  careful  investigations,  extending  to 
the    examination    of    numerous    important    railroad,    city    and 
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United  States  Government  works  in  the  South  and  Middle  We»t, 
Resident  Engineer  William  B.  Landreth  rendered  a  report 
(which  may  be  found  in  the  State  Engineer's  Annual  Report  for 
1905),  in  which  he  reached  the  following  conclusions:  that 
concrete  of  well-selected,  proper  material,  carefully  placed,  has 
proved  as  strong  and  durable  as  cut-stone  masonry ;  that  its  use 
generally  in  place  of  cut-stone  masonry  is  beqoming  universal, 
at  a  cost  of  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  that  of  cut  stone,  and 
that  it  can  be  built  in  much  less  time;  that  its  use  on  the  work 
of  the  Barge  canal  will  prove  durable,  economical  and  success- 
ful. The  present  practice  of  the  United  States  Government  is 
almost  without  exception  based  upon  similar  conclusions.  The 
Advisory  Board  of  Consultinjg  Engineers  concurred  in  this  opin- 
ion and  has  maintained  the  original  attitude  in  this  particular. 

The  proposed  canal  enlargement  includes,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  canalization  of  rivers  and  other  navigable  waters  of 
the  state.  In  his  annual  message  the  Governor  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  within  the  past  twenty  years,  the  United  States 
Government  had  expended  more  than  three  hundred  million  dol- 
lars in  river  and  harbor  improvements  and  that  New  York  State 
had  received  but  a  trifling  percentage  of  this  sum  as  compared 
with  the  percentage  which  her  commerce  bore  to  the  whole  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  Accordingly,  he  suggested  that  our 
Representatives  in  Congress  be  requested  to  press  the  claims  of 
the  State  for  larger  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of 
natural  waterways  in  connection  with  the  canals  of  the  State.^* 

Legislative  action  in  1905  included  the  following  acts:  chapter 
722  transferred  balances  amounting  to  f31,044.46  from  funds  pro- 
vided by  chapter  329  of  the  laws  of  1854  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  Erie,  Oswego  and  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canals,  for  the 
completion  of  the  Black  River  and  Genesee  Valley  canals  and  for 
the  enlargement  of  locks  on  the  Champlain  canal  to  the  sinking 
fund  for  the  "nine  million"  improvement;  chapter  709  appropri- 
ated |200,000  for  extraordinary  repairs  in  the  usual  form ;  chapter 
707  appropriated  |179,Q00  to  pay  judgments  on  canal  claims; 
chapter  700  appropriated  |25,000  towards  cleaning  out  State 
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ditches  on  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  filled  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  "nine  million"  work. 

During  1904  a  larjje  force  of  engineers  was  engaged  in  making 
additional  surveys  and  in  preparing  plans  and  specifications  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Barge  canal  act.  In  order  to 
ascertain  whether  bids  could  be  obtained  within  the  limits  of 
the  previous  estimates  and  thus  to  learn  with  reasonable  accuracy 
the  probable  cost  of  the  whole  undertaking,  six  test  contracts, 
located  on  different  parts  of  the  system  and  embracing  the  various 
classes  of  work  to  be  encountered,  were  advertised  and  bids  were 
opened  in  December,  1904.  A  mandatory  resolution  of  the  canal 
board,  offered  by  the  Attorney-General,  required  both  unit  price 
and  lump  sum  bids  to  be  made,  but  this  was  later  modified  to  a 
request  to  that  effect,  giving  to  the  State  the  option  of  accept- 
ing either.  Lump  sura  bids  were  received  for  some,  but  not  for 
all  of  the  contracts.  The  question  of  the  legality  of  this  pro- 
cedure was  raised  by  tlie  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  for, 
while  the  Barge  canal  law  is  silent  on  the  subject,  the  general 
canal  law  forbids  the  receiving  of  alternative  proposals.  Upon 
request,  the  Attorney-General  finally  rendered  an  opinion  that, 
while  the  canal  board  was  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Barge 
canal  law,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  had  no  option 
but  to  make  the  award  to  the  contractor,  who,  on  the  face  of 
his  bid,  should  offer  to  do  the  w^ork  for  the  least  cost  to  the  State. 
As  all  of  the  itemized  proposals  were  below  the  lump  sum  bids, 
awards  were  made  to  the  lowest  bidders. 

Contracts  were  entered  into  in  April  and  Mfiy,  1905,  and  opera- 
tions were  speedily  begun.  The  first  actual  work  of  construction 
upon  the  whole  project  was  performed,  without  ceremony  or 
ostentation,  on  April  24,  1905,  at  Fort  Miller,  on  the  Champlain 
canal,  the  first  work  upon  the  Erie  being  done  at  Waterford 
on  June  7,  1905.  An  important  amendment  (chapter  740)  to 
the  original  law  was  made  in  1905.  The  new  act  reads :  "  The 
locks  shall  have  the  following  governing  dimensions:  Minimum 
length  between  hollow  quoins,  throe  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
feet,  minimum  width  twenty-oight  feet,  minimum  depth  in  lock 
chamber  and  on  mitre  sills  eleven  feet."  The  locks,  as  now 
planned,  will  have  a  length  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
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feet,  a  width  of  forty-five  feet  and  a  depth  of  twelve  feet.  This 
enlargement  can  be  effected  without  greatly  increasing  the  cost, 
and  is  made  to  permit  the  passage  of  some  of  the  large  lake 
boats.  With  this  change,  the  capacity  of  the  canal  will,  of  course, 
be  considerably  increased,  for  these  lake  boats  can  carry  about 
t^-enty-six  hundred  tons,  but  just  what  will  be  the  economical 
size  of  boats  under  new  conditions — whether  one  large  boat  or 
a  tandem  of  two  smaller  boats,  or  whether  it  may  not  prove  that 
the  best  results  will  be  secured  by  a  fleet  of  four  boats,  each 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty-one  feet  wide, 
with  a  combined  capacity  of  about  three  thousand  tons,  which 
can  attain  a  comparatively  high  speed  and  can  be  passed  at  one 
lockage — this  is  a  question  yet  to  be  determined. 

Referring  to  the  change  in  lock  dimensions,  the  State  Engi- 
neer, in  his  annual  report  for  1905,  revealed  the  reasons  which 
governed  the  determination  of  size.  As  previously  indicated, 
the  amendment  of  1905  permitted  an  inci-ease  without  definitely 
fixing  the  size.  After  a  cai^ful  study  of  existing  conditions,  in- 
cluding the  advantages  of  the  great  increase  in  carrying  capac- 
ity of  barges  of  forty-three  feet  beam  over  those  of  twenty- 
seven  feet,  also  the  fact  that  Canadian  canals  now  possess  locks 
of  forty-five  feet  width  by  fourteen  feet  depth  of  water  on  miter- 
sills,  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  distance  covered  by  the  pro- 
posed Barge  canal  routes  isi  through  canalized,  natural  water- 
ways possessing  width  8ufli<:ient  to  enable  boats  forty-three  feet 
wide  to  pass  each  other,  and  that  the  proposed  chane;es  could 
be  made  without  exceeding  the  gross  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the 
canals,  the  State  Engineer  and  the  Advisory  Board  of  Consult- 
ing Engineers  recommended  changing  the  dimensions  of  all 
locks  to  forty-five  feet  clear  width,  by  fourteen  feet  depth  of 
water  on  the  miter-sills.  However,  the  provisions  of  chapter 
147  of  the  laws  of  1903  pix)vi(]ei5  that  no  changes  of  i)lan  shall 
be  made  of  work  under  contract,  without  tlie  approval  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  and  as  neither  that  official 
nor  the  majority  of  the  canal  board  would  approve  of  plans 
calling  for  more  than  twelve  feet  of  water,  the  State  Engineer 
presented,  and  the  canal  board  approved  revised  plans  for  mak- 
ing the  locks  already  under  contract  forty-five  feet  wide  by 
twelve  feet  in  depth,  and  these  dimensions  have  governed  subse 
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qnent  contracts.    The  new  plane  also  call  for  the  use  of  steel 
in  place  of  wooden  lock-gates,  as  previously  specified. 

Navigation  on  the  Erie  canal  was  opened  at  noon  on  May  4 
and  closed  at  midnight  on  November  28.  A  total  tonnage  of 
3,226,896  was  carried  by  the  canals  in  1905,  a  gain  of  88,291 
tons.  For  the  boatmen  the  season  was  the  best  for  many  years. 
Both  through  and  way  traflSc  paid  profitable  rates.  The  con- 
gestion of  railway  through  freight  at  Buffalo  aided  in  an  increase 
of  rates  throughout  the  season,  until  in  November  five  cents  per 
bushel  was  the  rate  from  Buffalo  to  New  York.  Ten  million 
tons  could  have  been  profitably  secured  and  carried  by  the  canal, 
but  for  the  lack  of  seaworthy  boats.^' 

The  total  of  3,226,896  tons  traffic  was  made  up  of  2,234,484 
tons  of  way  freight  and  992,412  tons  of  through  freight.  Of  ihe 
way  freight  the  Erie  carried  1,392,300,  and  of  the  through, 
607,524  tons.  The  eastern  shipments  total  2,283,583  tons,  of  which 
the  Erie  carried  1,450,175  tons.  The  western  shipments  total 
943,313  tons,  of  which  the  Erie  carried  549,649  tons.  The  ex- 
penditures for  ordinary  repairs,  operation  and  maintenance,  in- 
cluding statistics  for  the  fiscal  year,  were  1912,876.99. 

The  total  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year,  1905,  for  lock-tend^ 
ing  and  ordinary  and  extraordinary  repairs  were  |170,000  less 
than  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The 
Governor  expressed  a  belief  that  a  further  saving  of  |75,00O  could 
be  made  and  all  legitimate  demands  met,  if  only  such  expendi- 
tures should  be  made  as  were  necessary  to  maintain  the  present 
waterways  until  such  time  as  the  Barge  canal  shall  be  available 
for  traffic.  The  number  of  boats  constructed  annually  during 
the  last  ten  years  has  shown  a  constant  decrease  and  during  the 
last  five  years  the  number  of  new  boats  added  has  not  exceeded 
from  six  to  ten  in  any  one  year.  Older  craft  have  been  rapidly 
going  out  of  commission  and  a  large  number  of  boats  navigating 
the  canal  are  so  dilapidated  as  not  to  be  accepted  as  insurance 
risks.'® 

The  beneficial  results  of  the  provisions  of  chapter  370,  1905, 
were  especially  noted  during  the  year.     This  act  amended  the 

"Oovernor^s  Annual  Mesisage,  1906. 
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code  of  civil  procedure  with  reference  to  the  jarisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  in  canal  ca^es.  Section  264  provided  that  a 
claimant  should  file  a  notice  with  the  Attorney-General  within 
six  months  after  such  claim  should  have  accrued,  giving  details 
upon  which  the  claim  was  based.  Section  270  was  also  amended 
by  requiring  the  filing  of  copies  of  claims  and  notices  of  claima 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  as  well  as  with  the 
Court  of  Claims.  This  was  believed  to  be  an  effectual  measure 
against  the  prosecution  of  old  claims,  which,  because  of  lapse 
of  time  and  lack  of  evidence,  the  State  could  not  successfully 
defend.  In  the  Superintendent's  office  a  bureau  of  claims  was 
established  and  employees  were  notified,  in  case  of  accident  or 
condition  arising  upon  which  claims  could  be  based,  to  at  once 
gather  statements  and  make  reports  after  the  manner  of  rail- 
way and  other  corporations  for  use  in  case  claims  were  made. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1905,  the  Superintendent  called  atten- 
tion to  a  new  phase  of  canal  traffic  that  has  been  steadily  grow- 
ing in  recent  years  until  it  has  reached  large  proportions.  Up 
to  the  present  time  the  use  of  pleasure  craft  of  suitable  dimen- 
sions on  the  canals  has  been  freely  permitted,  the  only  require- 
ment being  an  obedience  to  the  rules  of  navigation  and  a  limit 
of  speed  to  four  miles  per  hour.  The  application  of  gasoline 
and  electricity  for  motor  power  and  the  increasing  general  pros- 
perity and  recreative  trend  of  the  times,  that  give  to  many  the 
means  and  the  leisure  to  enjoy  these  pleasures,  have  multiplied 
the  number  of  these  boats  until  the  year  1905  witnessed  the 
granting  of  over  a  thousand  such  permits,  sometimes  for  a  single  or 
round  trip,  but  largely  for  a  season's  cruising  in  the  canals.  To 
realize  what  this  means  it  should  be  stated  that  there  are  less 
than  six  hundred  freight-carrying  craft  in  service.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  canals  belong  to  the  people  and  are  for  their  use, 
it  is  also  true  that  they  were  built  and  maintained  primarily 
for  commercial  purposes.  The  granting  of  these  permits  has  been 
followed  by  attendant  evils,  induced  largely  by  the  conduct  of 
some  of  the  boat  owners,  which  at  times  has  become  an  overween- 
ing insolence.  In  some  instances  the  raising  of  city  bridges  for  the 
passage  of  pleasure  boats  has  seriously  interfered  with  street 
traffic,  and  in  other  instances,  where  the  speed  limit  has  been 
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exceeded,  the  banks  have  been  so  badly  washed  as  to  require 
expensive  repairs.  Section  9,  article  7,  of  the  Constitution  says, 
in  substance,  that  no  tolls  shall  hereafter  be  imposed  upon  per- 
sons or  property  transported  on  canals.  In  the  days  of  passenger 
packets,  tolls  were  levied  upon  each  person  carried.  As  a  regu- 
lator of  this  new  traffic,  the  Superintendent  raised  the  question 
whether  the  provision  of  the  Constitution,  subjecting  all  boats 
and  their  masters  upon  the  canals  to  such  laws  and  regulations 
as  may  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  enacted  concerning  their 
navigation,  would  permit  the  charge  of  a  fee  for  issuing  permits 
to  pleasure  boats.®^ 

In  response  to  requests  from  the  peojjle  near  Cayuga  lake  an  ap- 
propriation was  included  in  chapter  700  of  the  laws  of  1905  for 
Bun'eying  a  route  to  join  that  lake  with  the  Barge  canal.  Accord- 
ing to  the  engineer's  i^eport  the  most  feasible  plan  to  accomplish 
this  result  seems  to  be  by  a  change  in  the  route  of  the  main 
canal  between  Fox  Ridge  and  Lyons,  bringing  it  nearer  the  foot 
of  the  lake.  This  alteration  would  lessen  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  Barge  canal,  as  well  as  connect 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes  with  the  main  route.  It  would  also 
allow  a  wider  channel  with  easier  navigation,  besides  tending 
to  reclaim  some  thirty  thousand  acres  of  Montezuma  njarshes 
and  to  benefit  the  sanitary  conditions  along  the  shores  of  Cayuga 
lake,  including  a  part  of  Ithaca.  The  disadvantage  of  eight 
miles  of  inci-eased  length  of  Barge  canal  would  be  partially  offset 
by  the  higher  rate  of  speed  i>emiissible  in  the  wider  channel. 
However,  the  change  requii-es  legislative  sanction,  and  the  proj- 
ect is  still  held  in  abe^^ance. 

Before  turning  to  the  narratives  of  the  other  canals,  it  may 
be  well  to  consider  the  question  which  is  often  asked  concern- 
ing the  cost  of  the  canals.  If  the  original  cost  or  the  expenses 
of  subsecpient  enlargements  and  maintenance  of  each  canal  be 
desired,  answei»s  of  only  ai)i)roxiniate  accuracy  can  be  given. 
Figures,  indeed,  are  not  wanting,  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  select- 
ing the  corixH^t  amount  among  the  many  varying  reports.  Doubt- 
U^s  these  diffei-eiices  often  arise  from  divei'sity  in  judgment  in 
regard   to   the   items   which    should   constitute   the   total    cost. 


"Report  of  Flupr.rintendrvf   of  PvhUc  Worls,   1905. 
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Moreover,  we  are  informed  by  those  familiar  with  the  subject 
that  in  the  older  financial  accounts  care  was  not  always  taken 
to  distribute  expenditures  properly  among  the  various  canals. 
Again,  under  the  guise  of  canal  legislation  many  localities  have 
succeeded  in  obtaining  appropriations  for  certain  public  works, 
needful  and  proper  enough  in  themselves,  but  very  remotely,  if 
at  all,  connected  with  the  canals,  and  these  amounts  have  been 
included  in  canal  expenses.  However,  in  the  statistical  part 
of  this  volume  will  be  found  an  attempt  to  give  the  cost  of 
original  construction  and  of  enlarging  the  several  canals,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  by  the  auditor  concerning  the  outlay 
on  each  canal  up  to  1882 — approximately  the  time  of  abolishing 
tolls.  From  this  latter  table  it  appears  that  at  that  time  the 
Erie  had  earned  |42,599,717  more  than  it  had  cost  and  that 
the  whole  canal  system  had  |8,333,457  to  its  credit.  If  an 
idea  is  desired  of  the  whole  expenditure  on  all  the  canals,  an 
analysis  of  the  sheet  in  the  Comptroller's  annual  report  sum- 
marizing all  receipts  and  payments  will  give  the  information. 
This  analysis,  made  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Canal 
Affairs,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1903 — the  nearest 
fiscal  division  to  the  beginning  of  the  Barge  canal — shows  that 
the  whole  sysitem  at  that  time  had  cost  $169,466,410,  while  the 
direct  income  from  tolls,  salt  and  other  duties,  water  rents  and 
miscellaneous  sources  reached  $144,234,120.  If  the  amount  paid 
for  interest  (reduced  by  the  premiums  and  interest  received) 
be  added,  the  cost  is  increased  to  $212,690,234. 

To  the  question  as  to  whether  the  canals  have  paid  for  them- 
selves, it  is  interesting  to  notice  a  statement  of  the  auditor 
in  1877 — five  years  before  the  abolition  of  tolls — concerning  the 
direct  income  for  the  forty  years  preceding.  He  declared  that 
the  tolls  had  then  amounted  to  $130,034,897,  that  the  carriers 
had  received  |146,868,964  and  the  merchants  and  warehouse- 
men at  least  $100,000,000  more  for  commissions  and  storage, 
making  a  total  of  $376,903,861.  When  similar  items  for  the 
other  forty-five  years  are  added,  a  most  conservative  estimate 
of  the  direct  financial  returns  to  the  State  and  its  citizens  will 
easily  place  the  amount  at  twice  the  cost  of  the  canals,  with  all 
interest  included.  In  a  later  chapter  we  shall  study  the  more 
indirect  benefits  of  these  waterways  to  the  State  and  to  the 
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whole  nation,  especially  during  the  earlier  years.  As  this  in- 
vestigation will  indicate,  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  canals — 
supplemented  by  railroads,  for  which  they  paved  the  way — in 
bringing  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  State  are  almost  beyond 
our  calculation.  That  these  indirect  results  cannot  be  set  down 
in  mere  figures  and  that  they  far  transcend  the  immediate 
monetary  returns,  is  generally  conceded.  We  have  long  ago 
throTv-n  wide  the  highway  of  the  canal,  free  to  the  conunerce  of 
the  world;  we  need  not,  as  did  our  fathers,  rely  upon  its 
revenues  for  the  necessities  of  the  State,  but  through  it  the  hand 
of  the  people  rests  upon  the  lever  which  controls  and  F^;ulates 
the  rates  of  transportation. 

The  foregoing  pages  have  been  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
Erie  canal,  together  with  much  that  has  concerned  the  policy 
of  the  whole  system.  Much  might  be  written  of  the  endeavors 
of  canal  advocates  and  organized  associations  in  agitating  im- 
provements before  they  have  become  crytstallized  in  legislative 
enactments,  but  space  has  forbidden  more  than  a  recital  of  re- 
sults attained.  The  aim  has  been  to  treat  all  subjects  impar- 
tially, the  failures  as  well  as  the  successes.  That  errors  have 
been  made  in  the  past  has  been  frankly  shown;  that  in  indi- 
vidual instances  from  the  very  beginning  men  have  occasionally 
failed  in  a  just  senae  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities,  must 
be  admitted.  Indeed,  what  public  enterprise  of  equal  magnitude 
and  complexity  has  been  free  from  them?  But  that  the  canals 
Lave  generally  been  managed  with  prudence  and  justice  and 
that  the  people  of  the  state  have  continued  to  believe  in  their 
need  and  usefulness,  are  shown  by  the  popular  attitude,  which, 
with  but  few,  brief  disaffections,  has  constantly  demanded  an 
adequate  canal.  And  these  facts  constitute  one  of  the  greatest 
testimonials  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  our  forefathers. 

We  shall  now  consider  each  of  the  other  canals  in  turn,  but 
these  accounts  will  be  confined  more  particularly  to  statements 
of  fact  rather  than  to  a  discussion  of  policies. 
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THE  CHAMPLAIN  CANAL. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  construction  to  the  present  time,  including 
the  Glens  Falls  feeder. 

The  natural  result  of  the  eettlement  of  Albany  m  1624  by  tbe 
Dutch  and  the  early  occupation  of  Canada  by  the  French  was  to 
make  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Chainplain  one  of  the 
most  important  lines  of  communication  on  the  continent.  When 
in  1760  Canada  became  an  English  colony,  this  line  of  communica- 
tion became  much  moi*e  fulJy  developed  and  began  to  show  its 
effects  on  the  intervening  district.  The  result  was  that  this 
region  was  thickly  settled  long  before  tfie  western  section  of  the 
state  began  to  be  developed.  The  natural  advantages  of  this 
northern  territory  compared  favorably  with  those  of  any  other 
section.  In  lumber,  mines,  water-power,  agriculture,  grazing 
lands  and  otSier  sources  of  wealth  it  was  bountifully  endowed. 

In  the  war  of  independence,  obstinate  and  continued  efforts 
were  made  by  the  English  Government  to  open  and  hold  this  val- 
ley for  military  occupation,  it  being  well  understood  that  its 
possession  would  be  fatal  to  the  American  cause  by  cutting  the 
colonies  into  two  parts  which  could  then  be  dealt  with  separately. 
It  was  but  natural  that  this  section,  which  occupied  so  important 
a  position  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  from  the  earliest  times, 
should  not  remain  silent  nor  be  forgotten  when  the  agitation  for 
great  internal  improvements  began. 

Th«  preliminary  measures  and  operations  which  eventuallv 
led  up  to  the  construction  of  the  Chaniplain  canal  were  so  closelv 
affiliated  with  the  early  history  of  the  Erie  canal  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  treat  of  them  separately.  The  account  of  those 
events  prior  to  1816  is  given  in  another  part  of  this  volume  in 
connection  with  the  early  history  of  the  Erie  canal  and  need  not 
be  repeated  here.  It  will  suffice  to  say,  however,  that  the  North- 
em  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company  was  chartered  in  1792 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  waterway  between  Lake  Cham- 
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plain  and  the  Hudson  river  and  although  over  f  100,000  was  spent 
by  this  company,  no  real  progress  toward  this  end  was  effected 
and  the  vast  s\un  of  money  expended  was  practically  thrown 
away. 

As  far  back  as  1812  the  canal  commissioners,  although 
appointed  merely  "  to  explore  the  route  of  an  inland  navigation 
from  Hudson's  river  to  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie,"  noted  In 
closing  their  report,  that  "  a  communication,  by  means  of  a  canal, 
between  Lake  Champlain  and  Hudson's  river,  is  one  of  those  things 
which  are  deemed  of  national  importance."*  In  each  succeeding 
report  the  canal  commissioners  expressed  the  belief  tiiat  this 
waterway  could  easily  be  effected,  and  in  March,  1816,  they  repre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  *'  the  expediency  of  adopting  such  pre- 
liminary measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  imjiortant  object."* 

Finally  on  April  17,  1816,  a  law  was  passed  (chapter  237) 
appointing  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Samuel 
Young,  Joseph  Ellicott  and  Myron  Holley  as  commissioners,  ^^  to 
consider,  devise  and  adopt  such  measures  as  mav  or  shall  be 
requisite,  to  facilitate  and  effect*  the  communication,  by  means  of 
canals  and  locks,  between  the  navigable  waters  of  Hudson's  river 
and  Lake  Erie,  and  the  said  navigable  waters  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain.'" 

This  act  marks  the  beginning  of  our  active  canal  policy  in  the 
State,  whith  resulted  in  a  law  authorizing  the  canals  during  tiie 
following  year.  The  law  further  empowered  these  commissioners 
to  employ  engineers  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  and  examining 
the  routes  which  appeared  to  be  suitable  for  the  proposed  canals^ 
and  for  making  maps,  plans  and  estimates  of  cost.  Twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  was  appropriated  for  making  these  surveys,  plans 
and  estimates. 

The  canal  commissioners  made  their  report  to  tbe  Legislature 
in  regard  to  the  feasibility  of  improving  t'he  navigation  between 
Lake  Cham|)lain  and  the  Ilu<lson  river  on  March  19,  1817.  In 
pointing  out  a  few  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  between  these  .points,  they  mentioned  the 

'Scrate  Journa!,  1812,  p.  121. 
'Senate  Journal,  181G,  p.  101. 
*Law8  of  1SI6,  p.  295. 
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immense  quantity  of  lumber  which  would  be  conveyed  on  this 
canal.  They  stated  that,  "within  that  tract  of  country,  embrac- 
ing the  borders  of  Lake  George,  and  the  timber  land  north  and 
west  of  the  great  falls  in  Luzerne,  there  are  annually  made,  and 
transported  t^  the  south,  two  millions  of  boards  and  plank;  one 
million  feet  of  squ.ire  timber,  consisting  of  oak,  white  and  yel- 
low pine,  beside  dock  logs,  scantling,  and  other  timber  to  a 
great  amount"* 

In  addition,  all  that  territory  contiguous  to  Lake  Champlain 
abounded  in  wood,  timber,  masts,  spars  and  lumber  of  all  kinds, 
which,  by  the  construction  of  the  proposed  canal,  would  find  a 
ready  market  along  the  Hudson  and  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
instead  of  being  driven  to  a  doubtful  market  by  a  long  and 
hazardous  navigation  to  Quebec.  Most  of  this  northern  country 
was  unfit  for  agricultural  pursuits,  as  it  was  rough  and  moun- 
tainous and  covered  by  native  forests.  These  lands  would  be 
greatly  increased  in  value  by  the  consti'uction  of  the  proposed 
canal. 

The  iron  in  the  nortliern  part  of  the  state,  which  was  found 
in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities  and  was  of  excellent  quality 
and  at  that  time  left  unworked  in  the  mine,  also  the  fine  marble 
of  Vermont,  which  lay  useless  in  the  quarry,  could  be  converted 
to  nseful  and  ornamental  purposes  and  exchanged,  in  the  West, 
for  salt  and  gypsum;  and  thus  the  large  sums  which  were 
annually  expended  abroad  for.  the  purchase  of  iron,  salt  and 
gypsum,  would  be  retained  at*  home  and  added  to  the  permanent 
wealth  of  New  York  State.  In  summing  up  the  various  advan- 
tages the  commissioners  said:  **  In  short,  the  connection  of  Lake 
Champlain  with  the  Hudson,  by  means  of  a  canal,  would  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  the  nortliern  lands;  it  would  save  vast  sums 
in  the  price  of  transportation;  it  would  o])en  new  and  increasing 
sources  of  wealth;  it  would  divert  from  the  province  of  Lower 
Canada,  and  turn  to  the  south,  tlie  profits  of  the  trade  of  Lake 
Champlain;  and,  by  imparting  activity  and  enterprize  to  agri- 
cultural, commercial  and  mechanical  pursuit's,  it  would  add  to 
our  industry  and  resources,  and  thereby  augment  the  substantial 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  State."*^ 

^Assembly  Journal,  1817,  p.  588. 
*Id.  p.  689. 
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Thg  preliminary  survey  for  this  canal  was  made  by  Col.  Lewis 
Garin,  under  the  direction  of  the  canal  commissioners.  In  his 
survey,  Col.  Oarin  found  two  favorable  places  of  departure  from 
the  Hudson,  in  order  to  connect  that  river  with  Lake  Champlain. 
A  previous  commission  had  reported  in  favor  of  a  route  which 
left  the  Hudson  at  the  mouth  of  Fort  Edward  creek  and  pursued 
the  valley  of  that  creek  to  the  summit  level,  whence  it  followed 
the  course  of  Wood  creek,  making  the  length  of  this  section  of  the 
Champlain  canal  as  far  as  Whitehall,  twenty-two  milea 

Although  mentioning  this  route  as  an  alternative,  the  later 
commission  recommended  a  route  which  left  the  Hudson  near  the 
mouth  of  Moses  kill,  about  six  miles  below  Fort  Edward  creek, 
and  by  following  the  natural  channels  of  Moses  kill  and  Dead 
creek  reached  the  summit  level,  whence  partly  by  following  the 
channel  of  Wood  creek  and  partly  by  artificial  cuts,  it  came  to 
Whitehall,  making  the  distance  tiiventy-eight  miles.  Both  of  the 
proposed  locations  were  exceedingly  favorable  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal,  the  soil  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  vegetable 
mould,  loam  and  clay.  At  the  northern  termination  of  the  canal 
some  limestone  excavation  would  be  necessary  by  either  route, 
but  the  material  to  be  excavated  would  be  very  useful  in  the 
construction  of  locks,  nine  of  which  were  considered  necessary 
between  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain.  It  was  proposed  to 
extend  the  summit  level  about  fifteen  miles  and  to  have  it  termi- 
nate about  one  mile  south  of  Fort  Ann.  Hie  commissioners  pro- 
posed, '^  in  order  to  turn  off  as  much  as  possible  the  superfluous 
waters  of  freshets,  and  to  insure  at  all  times  a  sufliciency  of  water 
on  the  summit  level,  ...  to  erect  a  dam  across  halfway 
brook,  of  eighteen  feet  in  height,  half  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of 
said  brook,  and  by  a  natural  ravine  leading  to  the  south,  to  direct 
so  much  of  the  water  of  said  brook  to  the  summit  level,  and  from 
thence  by  several  waste-weirs,  into  the  Hudson,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  convenience  of  the  canal. 

"  The  water  in  the  canal,"  they  reported,  "  is  not  to  be  less 
than  thirty  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  twenty  feet  at  the  bottom  and 
three  feet  deep,  and  the  locks  to  be  seventy-five  feet  long  and  ten 
feet  wide  in  the  clear."* 


^Assembly  Journal,  1817,  p.  690. 
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Gontinning,  the  commissioners  said:  ''From  the  mouth  of 
Moses'  kill  it  is  proposed  to  improve  the  channel  of  the  Hudson 
for  the  purposes  of  navigation  as  far  south  as  the  village  of  Still- 
water, at  the  head  of  Stillwater  falls.  This  may  be  effected  in  the 
following  manner.  By  erecting  a  dam  three  feet  in  height  across 
the  Hudson,  at  the  head  of  Port  Miller  falls,  the  river  above  as 
far  as  Port  Edward,  would  at  all  times  afford  a  sufficiency  of 
water  for  boats  drawing  three  feet.  To  overcome  the  descent  of 
Port  Miller  falls,  a  side  cut  or  artificial  canal  of  about  one  mile 
in  length,  and  with  two  locks  of  10.321  feet  lift  each,  will  be 
necessary.     ... 

"  Two  and  a  half  miles  below  the  south  end  of  this  canal,  at 
the  head  of  Saratoga  falls,  a  dam  three  feet  in  height  is  to  be 
made  across  the  river,  and  a  side  cut  round  the  falls,  similar  to 
the  above,  of  about  one  mile  in  length,  with  two  locks  of  6,198 
feet  lift  each.    .    .    . 

"Thirteen  miles  below  this  place,  at  the  head  of  Stillwatter 
falls,  another  dam  of  three  feet  in  height,  will  in  like  manner 
ensure  a  good  boat  navigation  up  to  the  Saratoga  falls.     .     .     . 

"  From  the  village  of  Stillwater,  at  a  point  above  the  dam  last 
mentioned,  it  is  proposed  to  cut  an  artificial  canal  to  the  village 
of  Waterford,  where  it  is  to  be  connected  with  the  Hudson.  This 
canal  will  be  supplied  with  water  from  the  river  at  its  upper  end. 
Its  length  will  be  nearly  twelve  miles,  and  the  whole  descent  is 
76.464  feet;  which  will  require  eight  locks.  The  excavation  of 
this  canal,  for  some  distance  near  the  upper  end,  will  be  consider- 
ably expensive,  as  it  passes  through  a  slate  rock,  the  middle  and 
lower  parts,  however,  are  very  favorable.     .     .     . 

Recapitulation  of  Expenses, 

Prom  Whitehall   to  the   Hudson,        ....  |250,000 

Dam,  side  cut  and  other  works  at  Fort  Miller  falls,  -  50,000 

Do.  at  Saratoga  falls, 35,000 

To  Stillwater,  including  dam,  &c.      -        -      -        -  50,000 

From  Stillwater  to  Waterford,  including  lockage,        -  436,000 

Add  for  contingencies,  engineers,  and  superintendance,  50,000 


Total,         1871,000 
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^^  Whether  the  canal  from  Lake  Champlain  enters  the  Hudson 
at  Fort  Edward  creek  or  at  Moses'  kill,  is  not  very  material  in 
the  estimate  of  expense."^ 

Upon  receiving  this  exhaustive  report  of  the  canal  commis- 
sioners the  Legislature,  on  April  15,  1817,  passed  "an  act  respect- 
ing Navigable  Communications,  between  the  great  western  and 
northern  lakes  and  the  Atlantic  ocean."  This  act  authorized 
the  canal  commissioners  to  commence  the  work  of  opening  navi- 
gable communications  by  means  of  canals  and  locks  between 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson  river.  In  all  the  legislative 
action  of  1816  and  1817  the  Champlain  and  Erie  canals  were 
treated  as  one  measure.  The  details  of  these  events  are  given 
at  length  in  the  account  of  the  Erie. 

There  was  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  commissioners  as 
to  whether  the  water-supply  to  be  derived  from  Half  Way  brook 
would  be  ample  to  provide  for  the  number  of  lockages  that  might 
be  expected  in  future  years,  so  on  September  5,  1817,  Mr.  James 
Oeddes  commenced  the  reexamination  of  the  Champlain  canal. 
He  discovered  that,  if  such  a  deficiency  should  ever  arise,  the 
summit  level  could  be  supplied  with  as  much  water  as  might 
be  desired  by  connecting  it  with  the  Hudson  near  Glens  FaHs 
by  a  short  feeder. 

Mr.  Geddes  also  made  a  survey  covering  all  that  section  lying 
between  Whitehall  and  Fort  Edward.  The  first  five  miles  south 
of  Whitehall  were  staked  out  and  the  contract  for  this  portion 
of  the  canal  was  let  to  Messrs.  Melancthon  Wheeler  and  Ezrp 
Smith,  at  twelve  and  one-half  wnta  per  cubic  3'ard  for  excava- 
tion, except  a  deep  cutting  of  about  thirty  rods  in  length  for 
which  they  were  to  receive  ei^htwn  cents  per  yard.  This  work 
was  prosecuted  vigorously  until  the  approach  of  winter  put  a 
stop  to  it. 

The  dimensions  of  the  entire  Champlain  canal  had  been 
changed  to  conform  to  those  of  the  Erie.  This,  it  was  estimated, 
could  be  done  without  materially  alTecting  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  it  would  gi*eatly  reduce  the  expense 
of  shipi)iug  goods  from  the  western  to  the  northern  parts  of  the 
state,  as  the  same  boats  which  brought  the  goods  from  the  west 


^Assimbly  Journal,  1817,  pp.  590-591. 
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could  be  used  on  the  Champlain  and  thus  cargoes  would  not 
have  to  be  transferred  to  smaller  boats  at  Waterford.  The  canal 
commissioners  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  original  estimate 
was  liberal  enough  to  cover  even  the  additional  expenses  incurred 
in  increasing  its  size  to  forty  feet  in  width  at  the  water-surface, 
twentj'-eight  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  four  feet  in  depth  of  water 
and  the  locks  to  ninety  feet  length  by  fifteen  feet  width.  The 
towing-path  was  to  be  ten  feet  wide,  except  in  deep  cuttings 
where  it  was  to  be  twelve  feet  wide,  and  it  was  to  be  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  five  feet  above  the  water- 
surface.  More  than  half  of  the  land  required  for  the  canal 
between  Whitehall  and  Fort  Edward  was  voluntarily  ceded  to 
the  State. 

In  1818  more  than  twelve  miles  of  canal  were  completed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  engineer,  and  material  for  the  locks  on 
this  northern  section  of  the  Champlain  canal  was  delivered.  Dur- 
ing the  following  season  the  locks,  waste-weirs,  culverts,  and 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  excavation  and  embankment,  on  the 
northern  section,  were  sufficiently  completed  to  permit  water 
to  be  admitted  on  November  24,  1819,  when  it  was  found  that 
both  levels  of  this  section  were  perfectly  correct  and  that  the 
locks  were  practically  water-tight.  A  towing-path  along  the 
margin  of  Wood  creek  was  yet  to  be  built.  The  original  estimate 
for  this  section  between  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson  river 
was  $250,000,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  works  added  about 
one-third  to  the  cost  of  construction,  which  would  raise  tlie 
estimate  to  about  |333,000,  but  the  actual  cost  of  construction 
was  only  |262,268. 

In  1820  much  was  accomplished  towards  completing  the  Cham 
plain  canal.  Nearly  seventeen  miles  of  excavation,  extending 
from  Saratoga  falls  to  within  ten  miles  of  Waterford,  were 
completed.  A  dam  had  been  constructed  across  the  Hudson  at 
the  head  of  Fort  Miller  falls,  which,  aided  by  excavations  made 
in  the  bed  of  the  river  through  Crocker's  and  Potter's  reefs,  had 
produced  a  boat  navigation  between  Fort  Edward  and  Fort 
Miller.  The  excavation  of  a  lateral  canal  around  Fort  Miller 
falls  and  the  construction  of  two  locks  at  that  place  were  pro- 
gressing rapidly.  The  aqueduct  across  Fish  ci*eek  and  the  dam 
above  Saratoga  falls  were  under  contract  and  the  navigation  of 
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the  northern  end  of  .the  canal  had  been  improved  by  straightening 
the  channel  of  Wood  creek. 

During  the  season  of  1821  the  dam  at  Saratoga  falls,  and  the 
aqueduct  across  Pish  creek  were  completed,  so  that  the  whole 
line  of  the  canal  to  a  point  about  one  mile  south  of  the  village 
of  Stillwater  was  finished  before  the  close  of  the  year.  In  the 
following  year  the  finished  portion  of  the  canal  extended  as  far 
south  as  the  village  of  Waterford,  and  water  had  been  admitted 
to  the  entire  portion  so  that  loaded  boats  could  pass  from  Lake 
Champlain  to  Waterford.  Owing  to  the  swiftness  of  the  current 
of  Wood  creek  and  the  insufficient  depth  of  water  in  this  creek 
for  two  or  three  miles  south  of  Fort  Ann,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  construct  a  dam  and  wooden  lock  to  remedy  these  inconven- 
iences. From  Waterford  to  the  Mohawk  river  work  was  progress- 
ing rapidly.  The  dam  across  this  river  below  the  Cohoes  bridge 
was  completed  and  the  main  line  of  the  canal  from  Whitehall  to 
the  junction  with  the  Erie  was  opened  on  September  10,  1823. 
The  work,  however,  in  the  Hudson  river  between  Troy  and  Water- 
ford was  in  bad  condition. 

The  Champlain  canal  was  to  be  connected  with  the  Hudson 
river  at  Waterford  by  a  lateral  cut  with  three  locks.  These 
works  consisted  of  a  dam  and  sloop  lock.  The  masonry  of  the 
lock  was  completed  in  1822,  but  a  section  of  the  dam  had  been 
left  open  in  order  to  discharge  the  water  of  the  river  while  the 
other  works  were  being  constructed.  While  the  contractors  were 
closing  this  gap,  a  heavy  freshet  occurred  which  undermined  and 
carried  away  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  of  the  unfin- 
ished dam.  The  high  water  continued  so  long  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  do  any  further  work  that  season.  In  the  spring  of  1823 
this  breach  was  repaii'CMl,  but  during  the  season  another  one 
occurred  in  the  old  portion  of  the  dam.  In  the  following  spring 
this  breach  became  enlarged  by  the  action  of  the  heavy  freshets 
and  the  commissioners  were  in  a  quandary  as  to  what  they 
should  do.  Finally  an  agreement  was  made  with  certain  responsi- 
ble individuals  that  tho.y  should  repair  the  dam  at  their  own 
expense  and  risk.  If  the  dam,  as  repaired,  should  withstand  the 
fall,  winter  and  spring  floods  and  at  the  subsiding  of  the  water 
in  the  spring  should  remain  entire  and  undamaged,  the  con- 
tractors were  to  receive  the  sum  of  f25J50,  otherwise  nothing. 
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The  dam  was  repaired  upon  these  conditions  and  in  the  spring 
of  1825  it  had  withstood  the  test  so  well  that  it  was  accepted 
bj  the  commissioners. 

In  the  summer  of  1820  the  canal  commissioners  had  held  a 
meeting  at  Sandy  Hill  to  consider  the  best  means  of  increasing 
the  sppplj  of  water  for  the  summit  level.  They  personally 
examined  the  routes  of  several  proposed  feeders  from  the  Hudson, 
paying  particular  attention  to  those  two  leaving  the  Hudson,  the 
one  above  Glens  Palls  and  the  other  at  Baker's  falls.  They 
directed  an  engineer  to  survey  the  routes.  In  the  report  of  this 
engineer,  it  appeared  that,  in  order  to  conduct  the  water  from 
above  Glens  Falls  to  the  summit  level,  a  cutting  of  forty-five  feet 
would  necessarily  be  encountered.  This  route  was,  therefore, 
abandoned  and  it  was  decided  to  build  a  dam  twenty-eight  feet 
in  height,  across  the  Hudson  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below 
Baker's  falls.  The  contract  for  this  dam  was  let  and  the  work 
nearly  completed  when  a  sudden  freshet  on  November  12,  1821, 
destroyed  and  carried  away  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  of 
the  dam.  During  the  suspension  of  work  on  this  dam  it  was 
ascertained  that  an  error  had  been  committed  by  the  engineer 
who  first  made  these  surveys.  Five  engineers,  sent  to  reexamine 
the  other  route,  agreed  that  it  was  the  more  advisable  scheme, 
and  they  recommended  the  construction  of  a  navigable  feeder 
connecting  the  Hudson  above  Glens  Falls  with  the  summit  level. 
The  commissioners  concurred  in  this  opinion  and  in  the  spring  of 
1822,  Mr.  Canvass  White  was  sent  to  lay  out  the  new  feeder.  It 
was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  engineers,  who  had  made 
their  examination  while  there  was  a  foot  or  more  of  snow  upon 
the  ground,  had  been  very  much  deceived  in  the  character  of  the 
excavation,  the  expense  of  the  work,  and  the  time  necessary  for 
its  accomplishment.  It  was  found  that  "the  feeder  must  pass 
for  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  through  a  rock  of  secondary  lime- 
stone, filled:  with  chasms  and  fissures,  which  would  require  con- 
siderable time  and  exjyense  to  make  sufficiently  tight  to  hold 
water,  and  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  line, 
must  be  located  upon  the  miargin  of  a  declivity,  composed  of  loose 
and  porous  sand,  a  portion  of  which  would  probably  require 
lining,  to  make  it  secure."*^    The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  would 


^Assembly  Journal,  1823,  p.  606. 
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render  it  impossible  to  complete  the  feeder  in  one  season;  and 
the  tying  np  of  navigation  for  one  season  would  result  in  such  a 
great  financial  loss  to  shippers  along  the  line  of  the  canal  that 
the  canal  commissioners  passed  a  resolution,  authorizing  the 
repairing  of  the  dam  at  Fort  Edward,  which  had  been  injured 
in  the  freshet  of  November  12,  1821. 

This  work  was  carried  to  a  successful  completion  so  expedi- 
tiously that  by  September  1,  1822,  water  was  running  over  the 
entire  length  of  the  dam  and  henceforth  the  Ghamplain  canal 
was  furnished  with  a  superabundant  supply  of  water.  However, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  construct  the  feeder  from  Glens  Falls, 
both  as  a  future  source  of  water-supply  for  the  summit  level 
and  as  a  means  of  navigable  communication  between  Glens  Falls 
and  the  Ghamplain  canal. 

In  1823  the  new  feeder  was  completed  as  far  as  Bandy  Hill, 
but  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  preventing  excessive  leak- 
age. It  was  not  entirely  completed  that  year  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  funds  for  the  purpose.  It  was  expected  that  the  Glens 
Falls  feeder  would  be  completed  by  September  1,  1827,  according 
to  the  contract,  but  it  dragged  along  into  the  following  summer 
and  was  not  in  good  navigable  condition  until  1829.  The  law  for 
the  construction  of  the  feeder  prescribed  wooden  locks  to  over- 
come a  lockage  of  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet. 

During  the  year  1824  numerous  petitions  were  received  by  the 
Legislature  from  sundry  iuhabitants  of  Rensselaer,  Saratoga, 
Washington,  Warren,  Essex,  Clinton  and  Franklin  counties  in 
relation  to  the  navigation  of  the  Ghamplain  canal  from  Fort 
Edward  to  Fort  Miller,  representing  "  That  experience  has  already 
demonstrated  th^  fact,  that  hy  using  the  bed  of  the  Hudson  river, 
tettocen  Fort  Edtoard  and  Saratoga  falls,  as  a  substitute  for 
canal  namgation,  transpo7'tatton  is  at  all  times  tedious  and 
expensive,  and  during  periods  of  floods  and  of  high  winds  is 
wholly  interrupted^';  and  the  petitioners  asserted  "that  the 
expense  of  transportation  heticeen  Lake  Ghamplain  and  Troy, 
during  the  last  season,  has  been  greater  on  the  short  distance 
between  Fort  Edward  and  the  Saratoga  cut,  than  it  has  been 
upon  the  whole  line  of  the  canal  xohich  embraces  the  residue  of 
the  distance.''^     Inasmuch  as  these  representations  of  the  peti- 

*8enate  Journal,  1824,  pp.  272-3. 
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tioners  seemed  to  be  well  founded,  a  concurrent  resolution  was 
passed  requiring  the  canal  commissioners  to  make  "  such  altera- 
tions and  improvements  in  the  northern  canal,  between  Fort 
Edward  and  Fort  Miller,  as  in  their  opinion  is  necessary,  to  make 
a  fair  and  perfect  canal  navigation.**^®  In  accordance  with  this 
resolution,  i>assed  on  April  10,  1824,  this  route  was  carefully 
surveyed  and  the  length  of  the  proposed  line  of  canal  was  found 
to  be  about  eight  miles,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  was  found 
favorable  for  the  construction  of  a  canal.  The  successful  com- 
pletion of  this  canal  would  not,  however,  entirely  obviate  all 
dangers,  for  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  use  the  bed  of  the  river 
for  about  two  and  one-half  miles  below  Fort  Miller,  and  it  would 
also  be  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  a  tow-path  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  at  this  place  in  consequence  of  the  lowness  of  the 
banks  and  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil. 

The  commissioners  accordingly  recommended  this  extension 
of  the  proposed  canal  and  suggested  that  provisions  be  made  for 
crossing  the  river  either  on  an  aqueduct  just  below  the  Saratoga 
dam  or  by  locking  into  the  pool  above  this  dam  and  crossing  on  a 
towing-path  bridge.  On  April  20,  1825,  a  law  (chapter  277)  was 
passed  authorizing  the  canal  commissioners  "  to  make  or  cause 
to  be  made  such  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  Champlain 
canal,  between  Fort  Edward  and  the  dam  above  Saratoga  falls 
on  the  Hudson  river,  as  the  said  commissioners  may  think  neces- 
sary to  form  a  canal  navigation:  Provided,  That  the  expense 
.  .  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars :  And  provided  further,  That  the  said  commissioners  shall 
not  construct  .  .  .  any  aqueduct  over  or  across  the  Hudson 
river."**  Contracts  for  this  work  were  let  in  July,  1825,  on  terms 
very  favorable  to  the  State.  This  section  of  the  canal  was  ten 
miles  and  forty-four  chains  long  and  it  had  four  locks,  rising 
thirty-six  and  one-half  feet,  seven  culverts  and  thirty -nine  bridges, 
including  tJie  towing-path  bridge  across  the  Hudson.  Most  of 
this  work  was  completed  in  1826,  but  some  trouble  was  experi- 
enced from  the  sliding  of  banks  and  in  some  places  the  canal 
was  moved  a  little  farther  into  the  hill,  thereby  delaying  the 
opening  of  this  section  until  late  in  the  season  of  1827. 

^Senate  Journal,  1824,  p.  402. 
"Law  of  1825,  p.  400. 
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Quite  extensive  repairs  were  made  on  the  Cliamplain  canal  in 
1821);  three  locks  at  Fort  Ann  were  rebuilt,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  timber,  in  the  end-s  of  the  dam  across  the  Hudson  at 
Fort  Edward,  which  came  in  contact  with  the  earth,  was  in  such 
a  state  of  decay  as  to  render  the  dam  insecure.  A  substantial 
dock,  filled  with  stone,  was  erected  at  the  ends  and  this  made 
the  dam  secure.  The  feeder,  leaving  the  Hudson  at  the  Fort 
Kdward  dam,  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  this  year;  a 
wooden  guard-lock  was  constructed  where  it  left  the  river,  and 
the  feeder  itself  was  enlarged  and  its  banks  were  secured  by 
piling. 

Upon  the  completion  of  independent  canal  navigation 
between  Fort  Edward  and  Fort  Miller,  it  seemed  advisable  to 
tear  down  the  dam  across  the  Hudson  at  Fort  Miller,  and  thereby 
escape  various  claims  for  land  damages  to  which  the  State  would 
be  subjected  by  the  continued  maintenance  of  the  dam.  This 
was  partially  done  but  certain  milling  interests,  dependent  for 
their  power  on  this  dam,  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  requiring 
the  canal  commissioners  to  replace  those  portions  of  the  dam 
that  had  been  removed. 

During  the  season  of  18H2  the  gimrd-lock  at  Saratoga  falls  and 
also  the  one  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk  river  were  rebuilt 
of  stone  in  a  very  substantial  manner.  In  the  year  1833  a  dam 
was  built  across  the  ^fohawk  river,  a  short  distance  below  the 
Cohoes  falls.  This  dam  was  constructed  of  hard  wood,  with'  solid 
masonry  abutments  and  was  con8ider<»d  a  fine  i)iece  of  work.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  Moses  kill  aqueduct,  the  trunk 
of  which  was  in  bad  condition,  in  order  that  it  might  accommo- 
date two  boats  at  once.  During  the  years  1833  and  1834  the 
water  in  the  Hudson  was  very  low  and  the  leakage  in  the  Fort 
Edward  dam  was  so  gi'eat  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  Glens  Falls 
feeder,  which  furnished  an  ample  supply  of  water,  navigation 
would  have  necessarily  Ix^on  susi)ended  on  the  summit  level  for 
a  gi'eat  part  of  the  season. 

In  the  fall  of  1834,  Mr.  Holmes  Hutchinson  was  appointed  by 
the  canal  commissioners  to  make  an  examination  of  the  Glens 
Falls  feeder,  and  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  improving  it  so 
as  to  make  it  both  a  navigable  canal  and  an  adequate  feeder  for 
the  Champlain.    In  his  rei)ort  he  suggested  that  the  dam  across 
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the  Hudson  should  be  rebuilt  with  good  stope  abutments  and 
that  the  entrance  to  the  feeder  should  be  protected  by  a  guard- 
lock  of  hammered-stone  masonry;  that  the  feeder  should  be 
widened  so  as  to  give  a  surface  width  of  thirty-two  feet  in  rock 
excavation,  and  thirty -six  feet  in  earth ;  and  that,  as  the  locks  were 
decayed,  they  should  be  rebuilt  of  hammered-stone  masonry,  laid 
in  cement,  with  sluices  to  conduct  the  water  around  them.  The 
expense  of  putting  this  feeder  in  first-class  condition  was  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Hutchinson  at  |127,829.62.  As  the  Legislature  did 
not  act  on  this  report  during  the  session  of  1835,  nothing  was 
done  toward  making  these  changes  except  the  construction  of  the 
guard-lock  at  the  head  of  the  feeder. 

On  May  25,  1836,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  (chapter  453), 
authorizing  the  canal  commissioners  "  to  alter  the  Glen's-Falls 
feeder,  pursuant  to  the  report  heretofore  made  to  said  commis- 
sioners by  Holmes  Hutchinson,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  said 
commissioners  shall  deem  calculated  best  to  promote  the  public 
interest;  and  shall,  if  deemed  proper  by  them,  construct  the  locks 
on  said  feeder  with  stone."*"  The  plan  adopted  for  this  work 
was  substantially  that  recommended. by  Mr.  Hutchinson.  Twelve 
locks  were  to  be  rebuilt,  one  combination  of  five  locks,  one  of  two 
locks  and  five  single  locks.  These  locks  were  "  to  be  fifteen  feet 
wide  at  the  lower  top  water  line  within  the  chamber,  and  one  hun- 
dred feet  long  between  the  upper  and  lower  quoins."**  The  widen- 
^  ing  of  the  feeder  was  deferred  until  a  later  time.  All  work  on 
the  Glens  Falls  feeder  was  put  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Mr.  Jajnes  Walker,  as  resident  engineer.  Three  of  these  locks 
were  completed  in  1837  and  the  rest  in  the  spring  of  1839.  They 
were  constructed  in  a  firm,  durable  manner  of  stone  brought  from 
the  Kingsbury  quarries.  In  connection  with  tlie  construction  of 
these  locks,  sluices  were  built  around  the  structures  in  order  to 
continually  supply  the  summit  level  of  the  Chaniplain  canal  with 
water. 

While  the  Glens  Falls  feeder  was  undergoing  repairs,  great 
trouble  was  experienced  in  maintaining  the  summit  level  of  the 
canal,  due  to  the  leaky  condition  of  Fort  Edward  dam.  Tem- 
porary repairs  were  made  to  the  dam,  and  as  soon  as  the  improve- 

^*Law8  of  1836,  p.  696. 

"Assembly  DodMnientSf  1837,  No.  73,  p.  30. 
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mentfl  to  the  feeder  were  completed,  so  that  a  supply  of  water 
for  the  summit  level  conld  be  safely  relied  upon  from  that  source, 
the  dam  was  scuttled,  the  water  drawn  off  and  the  imperfections 
of  the  dam  were  thoroughly  repaired. 

In  the  year  1837,  a  new  lock  of  hammer-dressed  sfone  was  built 
on  the  west  side  of  the  old  wooden  lock,  opposite  the  dam  across 
Wood  creek.  In  the  following  year  the  wooden  aqueduct,  by 
means  of  which  the  canal  crossed  Fort  Edward  creek,  was  re- 
placed by  a  culvert  of  substantial  hydraulic  masonry. 

The  towing-path  wall  at  Whitehall,  commenced  in  1835,  and 
designed  to  protect  the  canal  at  that  place  from  the  violence  of 
the  floods  of  Wood  creek,  and  to  guard  against  breaches  in  the 
towing-path  bank,  which  had  long  been  a  fruitful  source  of  ex- 
pense, as  well  as  a  hindrance  to  navigation,  was  completed  in 
1839.  The  canal,  which  previously  was  too  narrow  above  the 
locks  to  admit  of  boats  turning  around,  was  widened  by  the 
construction  of  this  wall,  and  ample  space  was  given  for  the 
mooring  and  turning  of  boats,  at  a  place  where  these  conveniences 
were  very  much  needed.  The  wall  itself  was  eight  hundred  and 
forty  feet  long,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  in  height  and  of 
suflScient  width  on  the  top  to  form  a  convenient  towing-path. 
The  whole  wall  was  built  of  solid  hammer-dressed  stone,  laid  in 
hydraulic  cement  and  founded  upon  the  solid  rock. 

During  the  spring  of  1840  two  locks  known  as  the  "Flynn 
Lock  "  and  the  "  Moses  Kill  Lock,"  were  constructed  of  masonry 
under  the  direction  of  the  canal  commissioner.  Aqueducts  across 
Fish  creek  and  the  Moses  kill  were  also  completed  about  the  same 
time. 

In  the  original  construction  of  the  Champlain  canal  no  pre- 
cautions were  taken  for  preventing  the  wearing  away  of  tlie 
banks  of  the  canal.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  canal  followed 
the  bed  of  Wood  creek  for  several  miles,  its  course  was  an  almost 
continuous  series  of  curves,  rendering  its  banks  especially  liable 
to  be  eaten  away  by  the  current.  After  the  canal  had  been  opened 
for  a  few  years,  the  necessity  of  providing  some  protection  to 
the  banks  was  clearly  seen,  and  a  docking  of  wood  was  tried. 
This,  however,  soon  decayed  and  was  thrown  out  of  place  by 
frosts  or  by  the  washing  out  of  the  dirt  from  behind  the  docking. 
On  several  short  portions  of  the  line   slope  wall  had  been  laid, 
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but  thifi  had  been  imperfectly  done,  the  stone  being  small  and 
the  bed  too  nearly  vertical  to  ensure  its  being  i)ermanent.  In 
1840  it  was  finally  decided  that  a  permanent  and  durable  slope 
wall  could  be  built!  of  large  stone  on  this  canal  nearly  as  cheaply 
as  a  docking  of  wood.  While  navigation  was  suspended  during 
the  following  winter  nearly  seven  miles  of  this  slope  wall  was 
built  at  an  average  cost  of  about  one  thousand  dollars  per  mile. 

During  most  of  August  and  September,  1840,  navigation  was 
wholly  suspended  on  the  Glens  Palls  feeder,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Fort  Edward  dam  was  so  defective  that  all  the  water  for 
the  summit  level  had  to  be  drawn  through  the  Glens  Palls  feeder. 
The  sectional  area  of  this  feeder  was  not  large  enough  to  permit 
all  the  water  required  to  feed  the  summit  level  of  the  canal  to  pass 
through  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  a  navigable  depth, 
even  if  it  were  tight.  It  was  ascertained,  moreover,  by  actual 
measurements,  that  over  half  the  water  admitted  at  the  head  of 
the  feeder  was  lost  before  it  reached  ttie  Champlain  canal.  In 
view  of  these  facts  the  canal  commissioners  had  surveys  jvnd 
estimates  made  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Olmstead,  engineer  on  the 
Champlain  canal,  for  three  different  methods  of  remedying  the 
existing  scarcity  of  water.  The  three  plans  proposed  were:  first, 
to  repair  or  rebuild  the  Port  Edward  dam;  second,  to  continue 
the  feeder  from  the  Fort  Edward  dam  up  to  Baker's  falls  and  to 
construct  a  dam  at  thai?  point;  third,  to  tighten  the  Glens  Palls 
feeder  and  to  enlarge  it,  if  it  should  be  deemed  necessary. 

Mr.  Olmstead  estimated  that  the  Glens  Palls  feeder  could  be 
repaired  for  f74,204.41  and  both  he  and  the  canal  commissioners 
recommended  that  this  was  by  far  tlie  most  feasible  plan.  The 
Legislature  accordingly  acted  upon  this  recommendation  and 
passed  an  act  (chapter  111,  Laws  of  1841),  appropriating  |75,000 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Glens  Falls  feeder.  This  work  was  all 
under  contract  by  July  31  of  that  year.  During  the  progress  of 
this  work  the  canal  received  its  supply  of  water  from  the  Fort 
Edward  creek.  The  improvements  made  under  this  act  consisted 
in  enlarging  the  prism  of  the  feeder,  in  widening  and  deepening 
the  channel  of  ingress  above  the  lock  at  the  feeder  dam,  and  in 
constructing  stone  sluices  in  place  of  the  old  wooden  ones  around 
the  locks.  The  contracts  for  these  improvements  were  all  com- 
pleted by  June,  1842. 
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On  the  thirteenth  of  October  of  that  year  a  careful  measurement 
of  the  quantity  of  waiter  admitted  into  the  feeder  through  the 
locks  at  the  dam,  and  of  that  discharged  by  it  into  the  Champlain 
canal  was  made,  with  the  following  results: 

Quantity  admitted,  cubic  feet  per  minute 13,875 

Quantity  discharged  into  Champlain  canal,  cubic  feet 

per  minute 6,001 

Quantity  lost  by  leakage  and  evaporation,  cubic  feet  per 
minute    7,874 


This  large  amount  of  water  was  nearly  all  lost  in  the  rock 
section  which  extended  for  a  mile  and  a  half  through  and  below 
the  village  of  Glens  Falls.  It  was  found  that  this  leakage  could 
be  diminished  by  lining  this  section  wilh  fine  gravel.  This  method 
was  used  for  several  years  witti  fairly  good  results.  Above  the 
village  of  Glens  Falls  the  feeder  was  cut  through  a  fine,  loose 
sand.  To  prevent  this  from  being  washed  into  tlie  canal  it  was 
found  necessary  to  protect  the  banks  with  "  rubbish  stone,"  which 
could  be  obtained  without  expense  at  Glens  Falls  and  was  practi- 
cally as  serviceable  as  slope  wall. 

In  1842  the  new  lock  at  Fort  Miller  was  completed.  During 
the  previous  year  a  contract  was  let  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
stone  lock  to  take  the  place  of  the  "  Becker  Lock  "  near  Stillwater, 
As  this  lock  had  l)een  partially  rebuilt  in  1835,  it  was  thought 
that  it  could  be  put  in  shai>e  to  last  several  years  longer  at  moder- 
ate expense.  Work  on  the  new  lock  was  suspended,  therefore, 
since  the  act  of  March  29,  1842,  stopped  all  work  on  the  canals 
of  the  State  not  immediately  necessary.  A  new  lock  north  of 
Waterford  was  also  brought  into  use  in  the  spring  of  1842. 

In  the  winter  of  1843  a  pier  was  constructed  in  the  channel  of 
Wood  creek  at  the  side  of  the  locks  at  Whitehall.  The  pier  was 
"  two  hundred  and  8ixt\?en  feet  in  length,  extending  into  the  lake 
twelve  feet  below  the  lower  lock  walls,  ten  feet  wide  at  the  north 
end  and  terminating  in  a  point  at  the  south  and  is  fifteen  feet 
in  height."^*  It  was  a  substantial  structure  and  was  planned  to 
facilitate  access  to  the  locks  from  the  lake,  in  high  water,  and 
to  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  locks  from  the  freshets  in  Wood 

^\4.8S€mhly  Documents,  1344,  No.  16,  p.  60. 
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creek.  As  the  old  dam  and  feeder  at  Port  Edward  were  no  longer 
required  as  a  means  of  water-supply  for  Hie  Champlain  canal,  a 
portion  of  the  dam,  one  hundred  feet  long  and  ten  or  twelve  feet 
deep,  was  removed  in  order  to  reduce  the  liability  of  the  failure 
of  the  dam  at  the  time  of  river  freshets. 

The  Saratoga  towing-path  bridge  across  the  Hudson  river  was 
carried  away  by  a  flood  in  the  spring  of  1843.  Instead  of  rebuild- 
ing this  bridge,  the  canal  board  made  an  agreement  with  the 
Fort  Miller  Bridge  Company,  which  was  about  to  put  up  a  road 
bridge  at  practically  the  same  place,  to  construct,  for  the  sole 
use  of  the  State,  a  towing-path,  connected  with  their  road  bridge, 
and  to  keep  it  in  repair  for  an  annual  consideration  of  |400.  The 
Troy  dam  required  extensive  repairs  that  year.  These  repairs 
consisted  mainly  in  sinking  cribs  of  timber  in  the  deep  water 
below  the  dam  and  filling  them  with  stone.  As  an  added  precau- 
tion towards  insuring  a  sufficiency  of  water  in  the  Glens  Falls 
feeder,  the  dam  across  the  Hudson  at  itt?  head  was  raised  about 
eighteen  inches  during  this  year. 

In  the  year  1844,  lock  No.  3  above  Waterford  underwent 
thorough  rex>airs.  The  head  and  entire  west  wall  were  relaid 
and  one  complete  new  set  of  gates  was  put  in  place.  The  culvert 
at  Mechanicville  was  repaired  by  putting  in  new  ring  stones  and 
by  constructing  a  parapet  wall,  which  was  necessary  to  support 
the  embankment.  During  this  same  year  the  aqueduct  across 
Fish  t!i*eek  at  Schuylerville  was  rebuilt,  having  a  new  abutment 
and  wings  built  of  masonry  on  a  pile  foundation.  Tlie  trunk  of 
the  aqueduct  was  enlarged  so  as  to  permit  two  boats  to  pass  in 
it.  The  dam  across  the  Hudson  at  Saratoga  was  raised  and 
planked,  and  a  new  apron  was  constructted  in  1844. 

In  ihe  following  year  a  new  change  bridge  was  constructed  at 
the  junction  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals.  New  gates  were 
put  in  at  the  guard-lock  at  Waterford  and  at  the  discharge-lock 
at  Fort  Miller.  The  old  wooden  guard-lock,  five  miles  south  of 
Whitehall,  where  the  canal  leaves  Wood  creek,  had  become  so 
much  impaired  and  weakened  as  to  endanger  navigation,  and  the 
canal  commissioners  decided  to  replace  it  with  a  new  stone  struc- 
ture. A  new  fcjtone  dam  was  erected  across  Wood  creek  near  this 
lock.  Gates,  large  enough  to  take  care  of  the  flood  waters  of  this 
creek  in  freshets,  were  provided,  as  it  was  planned  to  permanently 
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close  both  of  the  other  channels  of  Wood  creek  near  this  place. 
Four  joiles  of  slope  wall  of  quarried  stone  were  built  north  of  Fort 
Edward  and  about  the  same  amount,  made  of  field  stone,  was  laid 
south  of  that  place. 

Very  little  work  was  required  on  the  Champlain  canal  in  184fi; 
the  side-cut  locks  at  Fort  Miller  were  rebuilt;  a  large  amount  of 
slope  wall  was  laid  above  Fort  Edward,  and  a  new  waste-weir 
was  built  at  Flvnn's  lock.  On  the  feeder  some  work  was  re- 
quired ;  a  new  waste-weir  of  stone  was  built  at  GomelFs,  about 
half  way  between  Sandy  Hill  and  Glens  Falls,  to  regulate  the 
quantity  of  water  as  it  passed  down  to  the  locks;  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  of  cement  wall  were  laid  on  the  berme  side  of  the  feeder 
at  Glens  Falls  to  prevent  the  escape  of  water  through  the  fissures 
of  the  rock  into  the  river;  the  guard-lock  at  the  head  of  the  feeder 
was  rebuilt ;  the  feeder  dam  strengthened,  and  the  towing-path 
improved. 

In  the  following  year  the  lock  known  as  "  Becker's  Lock,"  near 
Stillwater,  was  taken  up  and  rebuilt,  while  the  work  of  preventing 
the  escape  of  water  through  the  berme  bank  of  the  feeder  into 
the  Hudson  was  carried  on  quite  extensively. 

In  the  year  1848  the  waste-weir  at  Wilbur's  basin  gave  way 
during  a  severe  thunder  storm.  This  was  considered  the  strongest 
and  most  durable  structure  on  the  canal  and  its  failure  could 
be  accounted  for  only  by  assuming  that  it  was  struck  by  light- 
ning. This  was  thoroughly  repaired  and  the  old  wooden  culvert, 
where  the  Glens  Falls  feeder  crossed  Cold  brook,  was  replaced 
by  one  constructed  of  stone.  The  east  wall  of  one  of  the  White- 
hall locks  was  also  rebuilt. 

In  1849  a  new  stone  lock  was  built  about  one  mile  above  the 
village  of  W^aterford.  Quite  extensive  repairs  were  made  to  the 
Mohawk,  Saratoga,  and  Feeder  dams.  It  seemed  advisable  to 
the  canal  board  to  close  the  old  Fort  Miller  side-cut,  which  was 
no  longer  of  any  service  in  passing  boats  from  the  canal  to  the 
river,  and  which  was  a  constant  drain  for  water  from  the  canal 
except  during  extreme  high  water  in  the  river.  They  accordingly 
directed  the  commissioners  to  close  the  side-cut  by  an  embank- 
ment at  a  point  where  the  State  had  for  some  time  maintained 
a  bridge  over  the  cut. 
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On  March  16,  1850,  the  Assembly  committee  on  canals  made  a 
report  on  "  the  expediency  of  enlarging  the  Champlain  canal  to 
the  size  of  a  ship  canal."^"  While  recognizing  the  great  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  proposed  improvements,  in  the  event  of 
the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  Lake 
Champlain  with  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  the  committee  did  not 
recommend  that  any  active  steps  should  be  taken  at  that  time 
towards  enlarging  the  Champlain  canal  for  the  following  reasons : 
"  1.  The  uncertainty  when  the  Champlain  and  St.  Lawrence 
canal  will  be  completed. 

"2.  This  improvement  cannot  be  made  without  an  outlay  of 
13,000,000  or  more. 

"  3.  The  revenues  of  this  State  were  pledged  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  specific  object  which  will  require  several  years  to  com- 
ply with  its  requirements."*  • 

In  the  year  1850  one  lock  was  constructed  a  few  miles  north  of 
Waterford  and  contracts  were  let  for  reconstructing  the  combined 
locks  at  Whitehall.  As  rebuilt,  these  locks  were  made  of  the 
enlarged  size  of  one  hundred  feet  and  their  number  reduced  from 
three  to  two.  At  that  time  all  lift-locks,  except  the  combined 
locks  at  Whitehall  (under  contract)  and  the  two  locks  juBt  north 
of  the  junction  near  Cohoes,  had  been  enlarged  to  one  hundred 
feet  in  length.  The  trade  on  this  canal  was  rapidly  increasing. 
In  July,  1849,  86,3i98,475  feet  B.  M.  of  sawed  lumber  were  cleared 
at  Whitehall,  while  in  1850  this  item  alone  jumped  to  138,091,513 
feet  B.  M. 

In  the  following  year  a  waste-weir  was  rebuilt  near  the  village 
of  Whitehall.  The  Port  Miller  dam,  in  regard  to  which  there 
had  been  so  much  ill  feeling  between  the  mill  owners  at  Fort 
Miller  and  the  citizens  owning  land  abutting  on  the  river  north 
of  the  dam,  was  removed  by  direction  of  the  canal  board. 

In  1852  the  contract  for  rebuilding  the  combined  locks  at 
Whitehall  was  declared  abandoned.  It  was  later  proposed  to 
increase  the  size  of  these  locks  so  as  to  i)erniit  of  locking  two  boats 
at  the  same  time.  Lock  No.  7  at  Waterford  was  rebuilt  during 
this  year  and  a  pier  was  built  on  the  lower  side  of  the  dam  at  the 


^Aasemhly  Documents,  No.  120,  1850,  p.  1. 
"W,  p.  16. 
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head  of  the  Glens  Falls  feeder.  A  proposition  was  at  this  time 
submitted  to  the  Legislature  to  construct  the  locks  upon  the 
Champlain  canal,  when  new  structures  should  be  built,  of  the 
size  of  the  enlarged  locks  upon  the  Erie  canal.  This  proposition 
was  not  acted  upon  immediately,  although  by  chapter  620,  Laws 
of  1853,  it  was  tried  on  the  combined  locks  at  Whitehall,  the 
contracts  for  the  reconstruction  of  which  had  been  dragging  along 
for  several  years.  These  locks  had  been  previously  put  under 
contract  twice  for  rebuilding  of  the  ordinary  sisse  and  both  con- 
tracts had  been  abandoned.  By  this  act  f  10,000  was  appropriated 
towards  the  additional  cost  of  rebuilding  them  of  the  size  of  the 
locks  of  the  enlarged  Erie  canal.  On  October  17,  1853,  these  locks 
were  put  under  contract  to  be  rebuilt  of  the  enlarged  size.  At  this 
time  it  was  decided  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State  to 
change  somewhat  the  location  of  these  locks  and  to  go  back  to  the 
old  scheme  of  three  combined  locks  of  nine  or  ten  feet  lift  instead 
of  two  of  fourteen  feet  lift.  Finally  it  was  provided-  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  which  was  ratified  by  the  people  of  the 
State  OB  February  15,  1854,  to  enlarge  the  locks  of  the  Cham- 
plain  canal  to  the  size  of  those  on  the  enlarged  Erie  canal,  when- 
ever from  dilapidation  or  decay  it  should  be  necessary  to  rebuild 
them.  During  that  year  the  I^egislature  appropriated  "f 25,000 
for  the  expense  of  enlarging  the  locks  .  .  .  beyond  the  cost 
of  reconstructing  them  of  their  present  dimensions."^'  Upon  ex- 
amination of  the  various  locks  on  this  canal  the  three  single  locks 
located  at  Fort  Ann  were  found  to  require  immediate  rebuilding. 
A  survey  was  made  and  "  it  was  found  best  to  adopt  a  new  loca- 
tion for  the  canal  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  this  place,  and 
locate  one  single  lock  and  two  combined  locks,  and  by  this  means 
get  a  more  direct  and  better  shai)od  canal,  and  very  materially 
increase  the  reaches  between  the  locks,  which,  in  the  old  canal, 
were  very  short,  not  giving  sullicient  basin  for  water  to  fill  the 
lock  below."^®  This  work  was  put  under  contract  July  6,  1854, 
to  be  completed  April  1,  1Sj6.  It  was  also  found  necessary  to 
I'ebuild  the  three  single  locks  on  the  Waterford  side-cut.  On 
December  20,  1854,  these  locks  were  put  under  contract  to  be 

"Lairs  of  J854  (chapter  330),  p.  700. 

^Assembly  Documents,  1856,  No.  50   (State  Engineeer's  Report  for  1855), 
p.  49. 
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btiilt  in  the  form  of  three  combined  locks  on  the  north  side  of  the 
old  side-cut. 

In  the  following  year  the  contract  waB  let  for  rebuilding  the 
lock  at  the  north  end  of  the  Saratoga  dam,  of  the  enlarged  size. 
In  July,  1854,  the  dam  across  the  Hudson  at  Glens  Palls  was 
found  to  be  in  such  a  condition  as  to  require  immediate  repairs  to 
prevent  its  entire  destruction.  It  was  secured  by  the  construction 
of  a  pier  of  timber  and  stone,  below  the  dam.  During  the  follow- 
ing winter  and  spring  it  was  found  necessary  to  rebuild  the  Moses 
kill  aqueduct,  which  had  been  in  a  dangerous  condition  for  some 
time. 

In  1856  the  old  wooden  lock  on  the  Glens  Falls  feeder  was 
removed  and  a  new  one  constructed.  The  Champlain  canal  was 
now  proving  itself  to  be  the  principal  and  most  productive  of  all 
the  lateral  canals  in  our  system  of  internal  improvements.  On 
the  completion  of  the  enlargement  of  the  ten  locks  then  under 
con.struction,  an  increase  in  capacity  of  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
tonnage  of  boats  would  be  obtained,  provided  that  the  two  junc- 
tion locks  below  Cohoes  and  the  north  guard-lock  at  the  Mohawk 
river  were  rebuilt.  The  further  cost  of  enlarging  the  prism,  to 
give  a  capacity  of  sixty  feet  width  and  six  feet  depth  of  water, 
would  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  benefit  it  would  give  to 
all  the  interests  connected  with  transportation.  While  many 
of  the  locks  had  been  enlarged,  they  did  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
capacity  of  the  canal,  until  the  prism  itself  was  proportionately 
enlarged.  The  prism  had  been  allowed  to  fill  up  for  years.  In- 
stead of  cleaning  and  dredging  out  the  bottom  of  the  canal 
when  the  banks  had  been  washed  in,  the  custom  of  repairing  the 
(JJhamplain  canal  had  been  to  merely  raise  the  banks  a  little 
higher.  The  result  was  that  at  this  time  the  canal  was  practically 
worn  out  by  the  great  amount  of  business  it  had  been  required 
to  perform,  and  from  the  want  of  proper  care  and  attention  in 
keeping  its  original  proportions  and  levels.  Since  the  reciprocity 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  trade  between  the 
two  countries  had  assumed  such  proportions  that  the  Champlain 
canal  was  wholly  inadequate  to  accommodate  it,  so  that  in  Fe]>- 
ruary,  1857,  the  canal  commissioners  recommended  that  it  should 
be  enlarged  to  the  size  of  the  Erie  canal. 

In  1857  the  Saratoga  dam  was  thoroughly  repaired  by  the  con- 
struction of  massive  crib  work.  Two  years  later  no  progress  had 
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been  made  towards  the  enlargement  of  the  canal  further  than  a 
request  by  the  Legislature  for  the  State  Engineer  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  deepening  the  Champlain  canal  for  five  feet  depth  of  water. 
The  State  Engineer  reported  that  the  plan  was  feasible  and  that 
it  would  cost  about  f  167,645.  The  additional  cost  of  stopping  the 
leaks  and  providing  a  depth  of  five  feet  of  water  in  the  Olens 
PaJls  feeder  was  estimated  at  |52,690, 

In  1850  contracts  were  let  for  rebuilding  and  enlarging  three 
more  locks,  two  combined  locks  near  the  old  junction  with  the 
Erie  canal  below  Ck>hoes,  and  one  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk 
river  at  that  place.  In  March  of  that  year  the  Fort  Miller  bridge, 
which  was  used  as  a  towing-path  bridge  for  crossing  the  Hudson 
river  above  the  Saratoga  dam,  was  carried  away  by  an  extraor- 
dinary freshet  and  teams  had  to  be  ferried  across  the  Hudson 
during  the  following  season. 

By  chapter  213,  passed  April  9,  1860,  provision  was  made  for 
the  long  proposed  improvement  and  enlargement  of  the  Champlain 
canal  and  the  Glens  Falls  feeder,  so  as  to  give  for  their  entire 
length  a  depth  of  five  feet  of  water  and  a  uniform  width  of 
thirty-five  feet  on  the  bottom,  "  or  as  near  these  proportions  as  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Canal  Board  may  be  deemed  judicious."  This 
act  also  provided  for  rebuilding  the  residue  of  the  locks  on  the 
canal  (as  soon  as  they  might  be  required  by  the  demands  of  navi- 
gatiou)  and  for  the  stoppage  of  all  leaks  in  the  Glens  Falls 
feeder,  and  carried  with  it  an  appropriation  of  |170,000.  The 
first  contracts  let  under  this  act  provided  for  raising  the  banks  of 
the  canal  from  the  junction  of  the  Erie  canal  to  the  foot  of  the 
combined  locks,  for  rebuilding  Bassett's  lock  on  the  enlarged  plan, 
and  for  driving  piles  on  the  sixteen  and  five-mile  levels  for  protec- 
tion of  side-hills  and  banks. 

In  1861  these  contracts  were  finished  and  others  let  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  south  guard-lock  at  Cohoea,  Parish  lock  No. 
17  on  Wood  creek,  and  a  weigh-lock  and  weigh-master's  oflBce  at 
Waterford.  A  weigh-lock  had  long  been  needed  at  Waterford  as 
up  to  that  time  the  only  one  available  for  weighing  boats  on  the 
Champlain  canal  was  at  West  Troy  on  the  Erie  canal.  The  Water- 
ford side-cut  had  served  as  a  convenient  shunpike  to  any  boats 
that  were  not  bound  to  points  on  tlio  Erie  canal,  and  consequently 
the  State  had  been  defrauded  of  a  larjje  percentage  of  its  just 
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tolls.  In  addition,  the  pressure  upon  the  weigh-lock  at  West 
Troy,  due  to  weighing  all  the  boats  passing  to  or  from  the  Erie 
canal;  was  such  as  to  cause  delays  that  were  inconvenient  and 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  boating  men  and  shippers. 

In  1862,  when  there  appeared  to  be  some  prospect  of  war  with 
Great  Britain,  the  states  bordering  on  the  great  lakes  were  greatly 
worried  by  the  thought  of  the  consequences  of  such  a  war. 
Shortly  after  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  a  supplementary  treaty  was 
made  between*  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  stipulating 
that  the  naval  force  to  be  maintained  by  each  Government  on 
the  bordering  inland  lakes  should  be  confined  to  one  boat  on  each 
of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Champlain  and  two  boats  on  each  of  the 
upper  Great  Lakes,  and  that  these  vessels  could  not  exceed  one 
hundred  tons  burden  nor  have  an  armament  greater  than  one 
eighteen-pound  cannon.  The  United  States  would  have  no  way  of 
bringing,  warships  to  the  lakes  to  protect  the  many  wealthy  and 
prosperous  cities  along  their  shores,  while  Great  Britain  had  so 
improved  her  waterways  that  she  could  bring  a  large  fleet  of 
warships  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  have  all  our  coast  cities  at 
her  mercy.  It  waa  then  proposed  to  enlarge  the  Erie,  Oswego 
and  Champlain  canals  and  locks,  so  as  to  permit  the  passage  of 
boats  adequate  to  the  defence  of  the  northern  and  north-western 
lakes.  The  Legislature,  contemplating  the  enlarging  of  one  tier 
of  locks  on  the  Erie,  Oswego  and  Champlain  canals,  ordered  what 
has  been  known  as  the  "  Survey  for  Gunboat  Locks."  On  account 
of  limited  funds,  the  canal  board  dispensed  with  surveys  along 
the  Champlain  route,  but  from  data  at  hand  it  was  estimated 
that  the  expense  of  enlarging  the  locks  of  this  canal  to  the  pro- 
posed dimensions — one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length  and 
twenty-five  feet  in  width — would  be  |815,000,  or  enlarging  the 
prism  and  other  mechanical  structures  to  the  same  size  ae  the 
existing  Erie  canal  would  be  |3,770,190.  New  York  State 
passed  an  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  this  work,  provided 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  provide  all  the  money  required 
for  the  improvement,  but  the  United  States  Treasury  was  so 
drained  by  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  then  in  progress,  that  noth- 
ing ever  came  of  the  project. 

During  the  summer  of  1862,  the  dam  across  the  Mohawk  river 
at  Cohoes  was  raised  eighteen  inches,  thereby  obviating  the  diflS- 
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culties  which  had  been  experienced  during  low  water,  both  in 
towing  boats  across  the  river  and  in  maintaining  the  levels  on 
each  side  of  the  river.  The  weigh-lock  at  Waterford  was  also 
completed  this  year  and  it  proved  to  be  the  most  useful  weigh- 
lock  on  the  canals,  being  of  great  benefit  to  navigation  on  the  Erie, 
by  relieving  the  West  Troy  weigh-lock  of  all  the  boats  that  came 
from  the  Champlain  canal,  and  permitting  all  boats  that  desired, 
to  pass  into  the  Hudson  river  at  Waterford.  During  this  year  a 
stone  dam  was  built  across  Wood  creek  at  Parish  lock.  Upon 
the  completion  of  the  enlargement  of  Parish  lock  in  1863  the  Fort 
Edward  lock  was  put  under  contract. 

Up  to  this  time  practically  all  of  the  appropriation  authorized 
by  chapter  213,  Laws  of  1860,  had  been  expended  in  enlarging 
locks  or  in  stopping  leaks  in  the  Glens  Falls  feeder,  and  con- 
sequently the  canal  was  not  able  to  accommodate  any  larger 
boats  than  before.  Every  lock  and  also  the  entire  prism  had  to 
be  enlarged  before  any  benefit  could  be  derived  from  those  parts 
that  had  already  been  enlarged,  and  if  this  were  not  done  the 
money  already  expended  was  almost  thrown  away.  The  prism 
of  the  canal  was  too  small  for  the  class  and  tonnage  of  boats 
then  coming  into  use.  The  banks  were  generally  too  low  for  the 
quantity  of  water  they  were  required  to  sustain,  and  in  the  event 
of  sudden  rain-storms  it  was  a  common  thing  for  them  to  be 
overflowed.  Loaded  boats  required  a  bottom  width  in  the  canal 
of  at  least  twenty-nine  feet  to  permit  of  passing  each  other,  and, 
as  the  average  bottom  width  was  then  only  about  twenty-six  feet, 
the  boatmen  experienced  many  vexatious  difficulties  and  annoy- 
ances. 

Following  out  these  ideas,  on  April  15,  1864,  the  Legislature 
appropriated  f  29.5,0(K)  to  be  exjx^nded  in  improving  both  the  Cham- 
plain  canal  and  the  Glens  Falls  feeder,  so  as  to  make  them  thirty- 
five  feet  wide  U{)on  tlie  bottom  and  five  feet  in  depth.  The  act 
aiso  provided  for  stopping  leaks  in  the  feeder.  The  first  con- 
tracts let  on  December  18,  186;"),  under  this  act  were  for  improv- 
ing the  canal  at  Stillwater,  Beniis  TToights  and  at  the  Waterford 
weigh-lock,  for  enlarging  the  Schuylerville  aqueduct  and  for  build- 
ing sluices  around  the  guard-locks  at  Cohoos  and  at  Saratoga  dam. 
In  the  following  year  the  enlargement  of  the  Moses  kill  lock  was 
begun  and  also  all  the  remaining  work  authorized  under  the 
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appropriation  of  1864,  with  the  exception  of  raising  a  part  of  the 
towing-path  along  Wood  creek.  In  1866  the  funds  for  improving 
the  Champlain  canal  and  feeder  were  increased  by  an  appropria- 
tion of  1247,500. 

In  1867  the  rebuilding  of  the  Fort  Miller  lock  to  one  of  the 
enlarged  size  was  placed  under  contract  by  the  canal  board.  By 
chapter  579  of  this  same  year,  provision  was  made  for  rebuilding 
with  stone  the  State  dam  in  the  Mohawk  river  at  Cohoes.  During 
this  season  the  improvements  from  Cohoes  to  the  Saratoga  dam 
were  practically  completed.  The  work  that  remained  to  be  done 
consisted  for  the  most  part  in  raising  and  grading  the  tow-path 
from  the  Fort  Miller  bridge  to  Fort  Ann,  and  in  the  building  of 
docking  and  vertical  or  slope  walls,  where  absolutely  necessary. 
The  value  of  the  improvements  already  made  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  tonnage  of  the  Champlain  canal  for  1867  showed 
an  increase  of  46,000  tons  over  the  previous  year  and  that  the 
tolls  for  the  fiscal  year  1868  amounted  to  f 204,118.  By  increasing 
the  capacity  of  the  prism  to  correspond  with  the  size  of  the 
enlarged  locks,  it  was  thought  that  a  more  than  proportionate 
increase  of  business  would  be  the  immediate  result. 

On  February  9,  1870,  after  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor 
and  the  canal  commissioners  had  for  several  years  recommended 
the  enlargement  of  the  prism  of  the  Champlain  canal  so  as  to  give 
seven  feet  depth  of  water,  and  not  less  than  forty-four  feet  width 
of  base  of  prism  and  fifty-eight  feet  breadth  at  water-line,  the 
State  Engineer  made  an  estimate,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
of  the  Assembly,  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  enlargement.  The 
total  estimate  as  prepared  by  him  amounted  to  f3,200,000. 

At  this  time  the  Champlain  canal  was  indeed  in  a  very  poor 
condition  to  accommodate  the  rapidly  increasing  trade  that  was 
dependent  upon  it.  In  1834  the  Erie  enlargement  was  initiated 
and  carried  on  year  by  year.  In  the  meantime  the  State  had 
made  ten  additional  canal  improvements  west  of  the  Hudson. 
To  the  original  cost  of  the  Erie  canal— a  little  over  ?7,000,000— 
about  145,000,000  had  been  added;  about  |:U,000,000  had  been 
expended  on  other  canals,  but  the  Champlain  had  been  little 
improved  for  actual  oi)eration,  beyond  its  original  state,  and  con- 
sequently its  district  had  suffered,  while  all  the  others  had  been 
28 
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greatly  improved.  Since  1827  the  structures  of  the  Ghamplain 
canal  had  been  improved  from  time  to  time,  and  more  recently 
the  line  below  Waterford  had  been  adapted  to  the  use  of  enlarged 
Erie  canal  boats,  while  the  prism  depth  had  been  increased  to 
Ave  feet  on  the  sections  above  Waterford,  but  this  canal  had  not 
been  included  in  the  general  enlargement  laws  and  no  systematic 
improvement  had  Geen  made  on  the  scale  of  the  Erie  improve- 
ment. Of  the  renewed  locks,  bridges  and  other  structures,  no 
common  standard  of  enlargement  aeems  to  have  been  adopted 
until  about  this  time.  The  deplorable  result  was,  that,  with  a 
heavy  account  of  expenditures  for  repairs,  the  canal  was  but 
little  improved  over  its  original  capacity  and  could  not  accom- 
modate the  business  which  properly  belonged  to  it  at  this  time. 
The  Champlain  canal  was  the  natural  channel  through  which  all 
of  the  products  of  the  vast  northern  section  of  the  state  should 
pass,  but  its  incapacity  was  such  as  to  cause  large  amounts  of 
these  products  to  seek  other  outlets.  In  view  of  existing  condi- 
tions, it  seemed  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State,  by  providing  facilities 
for  cheap  transportation  and  an  increased  volume  of  trade,  to  be 
prepared  for  the  rapid  development  of  the  agricultural,  manu- 
facturing and  mineral  resources  of  northern  New  York  at  that 
time  in  progress,  and  also  to  invite  and  intercept  into  this  State 
its  due  share  of  the  constantly  increasing  domestic  and  export 
trade  of  Montreal  and  its  commercial  tributaries.  Consequently, 
by  chapter  788,  Laws  of  1870,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  appro- 
priating f 25,000  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  necessary  surveys, 
maps,  plans  and  estimates  for  enlarging  the  Champlain  canal. 
The  e^imate,  made  as  a  result  of  this  survey,  was  |2,850,574.72. 
A  survey  was  also  made  for  the  purpose  of  locating  an  inde- 
pendent line  of  canal,  outside  of  Wood  creek,  extending  from  the 
lower  lock  at  Fort  Ann  village  to  the  guard-lock  north,  a  distance 
of  six  miles.  This  line  would  be  free  from  the  constant  annoy- 
ances and  delays  occasioned  by  high  water,  it  would  be  much  less 
expensive  to  maintain,  and  would  possess  many  other  advantages. 
The  adoption  of  this  line  would  increase  the  other  estimate  by 
1283,625. 

A  little  earlier  (1866)  a  survey  had  been  made  of  the  "  Hudson 
slack-water  navigation  from  Troy  to  Fort  Edward,  and  also  of 
the  Champlain  canal,  from  the  Erie  canal  junction  to  Whitehall, 
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to  aBcertain  the  feasibility  and  expense  of  such  slack-water  navi- 
gation, with  a  canaJ  enlargement  to  Whitehall,  and  the  compara- 
tive expense  of  the  canal  enlargement  from  the  Erie  canal  junction 
to  the  size  of  the  Erie  canal  in  prism,  with  gunboat  locks,  cham- 
ber 225  by  25  feet  in  length  and  width.""  The  report  of  this 
survey  treats  very  fully  of  the  various  investigations  and  improve- 
ments along  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  Champlain,  and  urges 
in  strongest  terms  the  adoption  of  one  of  the  proposed  plans.  The 
estimates  of  cost  were :  on  the  plan  of  river  improvement,  with 
slack-water  navigation  for  39.8  miles  and  enlarged  canal  for  25.11 
miles,  a  depth  of  not  less  than  eight  feet  of  water,  giving  a  naviga- 
tion for  vessels  of  thirty  feet  beam  from  New  York  City  to  White- 
hall, f4,534,379;  on  the  plan  of  canal  enlargement  for  a  length 
of  64.79  miles,  with  a  depth  of  seven  feet  of  water,  giving  a  navi- 
gation for  vessels  of  twenty-four  and  a  half  feet  beam  from  the 
Erie  canal  junction  to  Whitehall,  and  thence  to  Montreal, 
15,866,851.  Even  at  this  early  day  the  best  argument  that  the 
opponents  of  the  enlargement  could  bring  forward  was  that, 
before  the  work  could  be  completed,  a  ship  canal  might  be  neces- 
sary from  Whitehall  to  Albany. 

The  same  law  of  1870,  which  appropriated  126,000  for  the  survey 
for  enlargement,  provided  for  raising  $400,000  in  1871  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  enlarging  the  Champlain  canal  so  as  to  give 
throughout  the  entire  length  a  uniform  depth  of  seven  feet  of 
water,  a  width  of  forty-four  feet  on  the  bottom  and  fifty-eight 
feet  at  water-surface.  Under  the  laws  of  1871,  the  canal  com- 
missioners put  under  contract  two  locks  which  were  to  replace 
the  "  Three  Locks  "  above  Waterford. 

In  1872  seven  contracts,  covering  some  of  the  worst  and  nar- 
rowest places  on  the  canal,  were  let.  Although  the  legislature 
at  its  next  session  (1873)  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $500,000  for 
carrying  on  this  work,  the  bill  failed  to  receive  the  Governor's 
signature  on  account  of  some  legal  technicality.  On  this  account, 
all  work  on  the  enlargement  was  necessarily  suspended  during 
1873,  but  the  Legislature  of  1874  appropriated  $500,000  to  be 
available  in  the  spring  of  1875,  for  the  continuation  of  tliis  enter- 
prise.   Work  was  not  commenced  as  authorized  by  this  appro- 

^Assemhly  Doctmruis.  18C8,  Ko.  23  (State  Engineer's  Annual  Report  for 
1867),  p.  28. 
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priation,  and  in  1876  a  law  was  passed  modifying  the  plans  of 
enlargement.  Under  the  new  law  the  depth  was  to  be  only  six 
foet,  which  was  to  be  secured  by  bottoming  out  the  prism  and  by 
raising  and  strengthening  the  banks.  This  law  was  passed  after 
it  had  become  evident  from  the  failing  revenues  of  the  canals 
and  from  the  manifest  disaffection  of  the  people,  that  the  State 
would  not  provide  sufficient  money  for  the  completion  of  the 
enlargement  to  the  seven-foot  depth,  and  it  was  thought  better 
to  secure  a  uniform  depth  of  six  feet  than  varying  depths  of  from 
live  to  seven  feet.  These  were  the  years  of  popular  agitation 
which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  several  lateral  canals,  the  spirit 
of  retrenchment  was  abroad  and  the  public  mind  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  favor  large  expenditures.  In  si)ending  this  appropria- 
tion, precautions  were  taken  to  put  the  canal  in  such  condition 
as  to  require  the  least  }>ossible  expense  for  several  years  to  come. 
Bridges  were  rei)aired,  a  large  amount  of  dredging  was  done, 
widening  and  deejjening  the  channel  in  many  plac^es,  removing  old 
coffer-dams  and  bottoms  of  old  locks,  and  thus  the  channel  of 
the  canal  was  very  much  improved.  These  improvements  resulted 
in  giving  the  Champlain  canal  the  best  navigation  ever  known 
in  its  history,  although  a  uniform  depth  of  six  feet  was  not 
secured. 

In  ISSO  only  about  half  of  the  approi)riation  of  1874  had  been 
exj^ended  and  the  remainder  was  reappropriated  for  the  same 
object,  but  still  nothing  was  done  until  1883,  when  contracts 
were  let  for  widening  and  improving  the  canal  in  various  places. 
In  consequence  of  incw^-asing  the  depth  of  the  canal,  the  water 
was  gradually  but  constantly  encroaching  on  the  banks,  thus 
narrowing  the  tow-path  and  endangering  the  stJibility  of  the  em- 
bankments, and  also  filling  in  the  bottom  of  the  canal  and  thereby 
decreasini;  the  depth  of  water. 

During  1884  and  1885  many  needed  improvements  were  made, 
such  as  the  building  of  culverts,  waste-weirs,  vertical  and  slope 
walls,  bridges,  abutments,  straightening  out  curves,  bottoming  out 
canal  and  other  general  repairs.  In  1880  a  bad  bond  was  removed 
from  the  canal  at  what  was  known  as  ^*Woodchuck  Bend,"  about 
two  miles  north  of  Fort  Edward.  At  this  point  the  canal  was 
widened  about  thirty  feet  and  five  hundred  fe<^t  of  slope  wall 
was  built  to  protect  the  towing-path. 
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During  the  following  winter  the  Legislature  began  making  a 
new  series  of  annual  appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Champlain  canal.  The  work  contemplated  in  this  improvement 
consisted  in  carrying  out  the  plan  of  obtaining  a  uniform  depth 
of  six  feet  throughout  the  entire  canal;  of  widening  the  canal  so 
as  to  obtain  a  width  of  forty-four  feet  on  the  bottom  where  this 
width  could  be  obtained  without  changing  the  existing  foot  of 
slope  on  the  tow-path  side  or  weakening  the  berme  embankments ; 
and  of  protecting  the  slope  on  the  tow-path  side,  where  it  was 
not  already  protected,  by  placing  a  layer  of  quarry  chips  on  the 
slope  from  a  point  about  two  feet  below  the  water-surface  to  the 
top  of  the  towing-path,  over  the  entire  length  of  the  improvement. 
The  first  appropriation  for  this  object  was  f 70,000,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  others  in  1888  and  1889  of  f  105,000  and  fl30,000,  re- 
spectively, with  some  additional  allowance  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Glens  Falls  feeder. 

In  1887  the  weigh-lock  at  Waterford  failed  to  give  good  satis- 
faction, but  it  worked  very  well  after  lengthening  the  cradle 
about  four  feet.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  work  called  for  by 
the  contracts  let  in  1889,  there  w^re  about  twenty  miles  of 
enlarged  prism,  out  of  the  total  sixty-six  miles  of  the  Champlain 
canal,  not  including  those  portions  of  Wood  creek  which  required 
no  improvement.  The  improved  canal  embraced  in  these  twenty 
miles  was,  for  the  most  part,  in  small  sections,  scattered  through- 
out the  entire  length  of  the  canal,  wherever  navigation  had  seemed 
to  be  most  difficult.  The  exact  location  of  these  improvoments  is 
given  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor 
for  the  years  1888-91.  In  continuation  of  their  policy,  the  Legis- 
lature appropriated  |110,000  in  1800  (chai)ter  1(58)  for  the  pur 
pose  of  further  improvement. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1891,  the  State  Engineer  estimated  the 
cost  of  completing  the  contemplated  enlarjjenient  at  from 
J1,000,000  to  fl,200,000.  He  recoinmendod  that  three  sections  of 
the  canal  should  receive  inniiediate  iiiiprovi^nient,  these  sections 
being:  the  ''three  and  one-half  miles  of  canal,  extending  from 
lock  No.  6  to  lock  No.  7;  the  two  and  one-quarter  miles  extending 
from  Bemis  Heights  to  Wilbur's  Basin ;  and  the  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  between  Salisbury's  culvert  and  Searle's  waste-weir."  On 
the  com))letion  of  the  enlargement  at  these  three  places,  he  stated 
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that  it  would  "  probably  be  wise  and  practical  to  begin  work  at 
one  end  of  the  canal  and  prosecute  it  continuously  until  the  en- 
larged prism  was  obtained  for  its  entire  length/' 

No  provisions  were  made  for  carrying  on  the  improvement  of 
the  Champlain  canal  for  the  next  two  years,  but  in  1893  a  small 
appropriation  of  950,000  was  made  for  this  purpose,  and  one  of 
190,000  for  repairing  the  dam  across  the  Mohawk  river  at  Cohoes. 
A  new  steel  apron  was  constructed  at  this  dam  and  quite  exten- 
sive repairs  were  made.  In  the  following  year  another  small 
appropriation  of  |56,000  was  made  for  enlarging  the  canal,  but 
a  new  era  in  canal  history  was  about  to  begin. 

People  were  coming  to  realize  that  the  old  system  of  small 
appropriations  and  gradual  improvements  was  neither  wise  nor 
economical.  No  advantages  could  be  derived  from  an  enlargement 
until  every  structure  on  the  canal  was  completely  enlarged,  for 
boats  of  increased  size  could  not  be  used  until  the  improvements 
were  entirely  finished,  and  before  this  end  was  reached  the  peo- 
ple were  usually  discouraged  by  the  number  of  annual  appropria- 
tions already  made,  without  obtaining  any  apparent  results.  It 
usually  happened  that  appropriations  would  be  discontinued 
before  the  enlargement  was  completed,  with  the  result  that  little 
good  was  derived  from  the  expenditure  of  large  sums.  In  order 
to  obviate  this  difficulty,  which  had  so  frequently  upset  the  plans 
for  great  canal  improvements,  the  only  practical  way  seemed  to 
be  to  make  a  single  appropriation  large  enough  to  cover  all  the 
expenses  of  enlarging  the  canals.  In  the  words  of  Campbell  W. 
Adams,  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  in  his  annual  report  of 
January  25,  1895,  where  he  speaks  of  the  project  of  enlarging  the 
Erie,  Champlain  and  Oswego  canals,  "  the  first  great  step  to  be 
taken  is  to  definitely  settle  on  some  general  plan,  broad  enough 
to  accomplish  the  one  object  of  making  ours  the  most  attractive 
route  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic;  elastic  enough 
to  admit  of  prompt  minor  changes  that  may  from  time  to  time 
api)€ar  desirable;  and  so  sound  and  well  considered  that  in  all 
essentials  it  shall  suffice  for  many  years." 

Of  the  Champlain  canal,  he  said  that  on  the  completion  of  the 
work  then  under  contract  there  would  be  about  twenty-eight  and 
one-half  miles  of  enlarjijed  canal,  the  greater  part  of  which  would 
have  a  uniform  depth  of  six  feet,  forty-four  feet  bottom  width 
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and  fifty-eight  feet  water-surface.  The  towing-path  bank  would 
have  a  top  width  of  fourteen  feet  and  a  height  of  two  feet  above 
the  water-surface  at  the  inner  angle.  As  the  an\ounts  already 
expended  would  be  comparatively  thrown  away  unless  the  whole 
enlargement  wa^^  completed,  he  recommended  that  the  entire  canal 
should  be  so  enlarged  as  to  have  a  uniform  depth  of  seven  feet. 
Continuing,  he  said:  '^The  plan  of  enlargement  should  include 
the  straightening  of  the  line  of  the  present  canal;  sharp  curves 
now  exist  which  render  navigation  very  diflScult  where  a  direct 
line  over  a  nearly  level  surface,  and  no  more  expensive,  could 
have  been  adopted. 

"  From  the  information  at  hand,  it  appears  that  the  enlargement 
of  the  canal  can  generally  be  done  by  excavating  the  bottom  from 
the  junction  at  West  Troy  to  the  Saratoga  bridge  at  Northumber- 
land, and  by  raising  the  banks,  from  the  Saratoga  bridge  to 
Whitehall."  It  was  estimated  that  the  increased  tonnage  of  one 
boat  would  amount  to  about  fifty  tons  for  each  foot  deepened, 
providing  no  change  was  made  to  existing  boats  or  structures. 

In  accordance  with  these  suggestions  the  Legislature  on  March 
6, 1895,  passed  an  act  (chapter  79)  "  making  provision  for  issuing 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  not  to  exceed  nine  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Erie,  Champlain  and  Oswego  canals,  and 
providing  for  a  submission  of  the  same  to  the  people  to  be  voted 
ui)on  at  the  general  election  to  be  held  in  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five."  On  November  5  of  that  year  the  people  of 
the  State  ratified  this  law  by  a  majority  of  276,886,  thereby  show- 
ing their  desire  to  have  the  canal  system  improved.  The  act  pro- 
vided for  deepening  the  Champlain  canal  to  seven  feet  of  water. 

As  the  many  events  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  plan  of 
enlargement  have  been  fully  treated  in  their  relation  to  the  Erie 
canal,  and  as  the  same  causes  were  usually  operating  in  common 
to  bring  about  the  improvement  of  the  Erie,  Champlain  and 
Oswego  canals,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  general  discussion 
here.  For  the  same  reason  little  is  said  in  this  chapter  in  regard 
to  the  stoppage  of  this  improvement  and  the  subsequent  inception 
and  adoption  of  the  next  great  enlargement — the  Barge  canal. 

The  Superintendent  of  Tublic  Works  in  his  report  for  1896  says : 
"  My  judgment  in  relation  to  this  matter  is,  that  the  appropria- 
tion of  nine  millions  of  dollars  just  made  for  the  canals,  is  in 
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no  direct  sense  to  be  considered  as  an  appropriation  for  enlarge- 
ment; that  it  is  intended  to  be  used  in  improving  or,  in  other 
words,  putting  in  as  perfect  condition  as  possible  the  canals,  they 
retaining  their  present  dimensions  except  as  relates  to  depth  of 
WTiter.  It  involves  the  rebuilding  of  mechanical  structures  now 
in  an  unsafe  condition,  the  rebuilding  of  vertical  and  slope  walls 
where  necessary,  the  raising  and  strengthening  of  embankments, 
together  with  all  work  which  those  previously  mentioned  involves; 
also  to  lower  the  bottom  of  the  prism  at  least  one  foot  and  also 
to  remove  the  vast  amount  of  silt  therein  which  is  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  neglect.  Two  results  are  expected 
from  the  proposed  form  of  improvement.  First — That  the  canals 
shall  be  restored  to  their  original  integrity  so  far  as  strength, 
durability  and  rei^air  are  concerned;  and,  second,  that  such  con- 
ditions of  stren«:tli  and  protection  of  banks  and  depth  of  water 
will  be  secured  as  will  render  safe  and  invite  arrangements  for 
an  increase  in  the  speed  of  boats,  and  under  the  terms  of  the 
act,  the  strengthening  and  protection  of  banks  and  increased  depth 
of  water,  may  be  supplemented  by  certain  improvements  of  the 
locks  which  will  also  decrease  the  time  now  required  in  the  pas- 
sage of  boats. 

"  It  therefore  seems  that  the  central  idea  of  the  improvement 
is  not  directly  one  of  enlargement,  but  such  a  plan  of  improvement 
as  will  render  possible  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  trips 
made  by  each  boat  during  the  season  of  navigation  and  which 
will  thus  incidentally  result  in  a  practical  enlargement."^^ 

The  first  work  done  under  this  new  law  consisted  in  making 
careful  surveys  of  the  entire  work.  These  surveys  were  followed 
by  the  awarding  of  contracts  for  about  sixteen  miles  of  the 
Chaniplain  canal.  In  January,  1S!)S,  it  ai)i)eared  that  |9,000,000 
would  be  inadequate  to  fully  accomplish  the  enlargement  as 
originally  contemplated.  The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1894, 
the  first  body  to  deal  with  the  question  of  this  improvement, 
called  upon  the  State  Engineer  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works  to  prepare  estimates.  These  estimates  of  $11,573,000  and 
$9,456,000,  respectively,  were  made  in  twelve  days,  and,  as  no 
surveys  had  \ot  been  made,  they  could  not  be  based  on  any  reli- 

^Rcport  of  ^iiprrintrudrnt  of  Puhlic   WorlcSy  1895,  p.  *21. 
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able  data,  but  were  merely  "  as  close  approximations  as  it  was 
possible  to  make  from  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  length  of  the  work 
and  without  knowledge,  except  of  the  most  general  kind,  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  walls  and  structures." 

It  seems  that  the  sum  of  |9,000,000  was  inserted  in  the  bill 
at  the  instigation  of  the  various  commercial  bodies  of  the  state, 
as  a  sum  more  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  the  taxpayers  than  the 
larger  sum  indicated-  by  the  State  Engineer.  The  important 
question  of  what  that  amount  would  accomplish  seems  to  have 
been  disregarded.  This  canal,  like  the  Erie  and  Oswego,  needed 
larger  expenditures  than  the  appropriation  provided  for.  As  the 
work  progrei&sed  it  was  found  that  much  of  the  old  slope  and 
vertical  wall,  which  it  was  hoped  could  be  saved,  was  in  such 
poor  condition  as  to  require  rebuilding.  On  the  Champlain  canal 
several  special  difficulties  presented  themselves,  which  increased 
the  cost  many  thousand  dollars.  These  were  chiefly  breaks  in 
the  towing-path,  the  banks  slipping  into  the  canal  for  long  dis- 
tances. At  the  time  when  the  fund  of  f9,000,000  was  exhausted, 
contracts  for  improving  29.87  miles  of  the  Champlain  canal  had 
been  let,  of  which  5.88  miles  were  completed.  It  was  estimated 
that  it  would  require  a  further  appropriation  of  |1,824,000  to  com- 
plete the  improvement  of  this  canal. 

Between  the  stoppage  of  this  work  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Barge  canal  there  is  little  to  record  that  has  not  been  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  chai)ter.  \Mien  the  preliminary  surveys  for  the 
Barge  canal  were  in  progress  in  1900,  the  estimates  for  the  Cham- 
plain route  were  prepared  from  the  notes  of  former  surveys.  By 
the  referendum  of  1903  (chapter  147)  this  canal  was  authorized 
as  a  part  of  the  Barge  project,  with  the  following  route :  "  Begin- 
ning in  the  Hudson  river  at  Waterford,  thence  up  the  Hudson 
river  canalized  to  near  Fort  Edward;  thence  via  the  present  route 
of  the  Champlain  canal  to  Lake  Champlain  near  Whitehall."  The 
size  of  canal  prism  is  the  same  for  the  Erie,  Champlain  and 
Oswego  canals,  the  minimum  dimensions  being  prescribed  as  fol- 
lows: bottom  width,  seventy -five  feet;  depth,  twelve  feet;  cross- 
section  of  water,  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  square  feet, 
except  at  aqueducts  and  through  cities  and  villages  where  the 
width  and  cross-section  of  water  may  be  modified  as  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  State  Engineer  and  approved  by  the  Canal  Board. 
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The  minimum  dimensions  in  rivers  are:  bottom  width^  two  hun- 
dred feet ;  depth,  twelve  feet ;  cross-section  of  water,  twenty-four 
hundred  square  feet.  The  law  as  amended  in  1905  sajs  that  ^'  the 
locks  shall  have  the  following  governing  dimensions:  Minimum 
length  between  hollow  quoins,  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
feet,  minimum  width  twenty-eight  feet,  minimum  depth  in  lock 
chamber  and  on  mitre  sills,  eleven  feet." 

As  related  in  the  preceding  chapter,  this  amendment  did  not 
definitely  fix  the  size  of  locks,  but  placed  upon  the  canal  board 
the  duty  of  determining  the  exact  dimensions.  According  to  the 
decision  of  that  body  the  length  is  to  be  three  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  feet,  the  width,  forty-five  feet  and  the  depth  of 
water,  twelve  feet  over  the  miter-sills. 

Pursuant  to  the  laws,  this  canal  is  now  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. The  first  work  was  done  on  April  24,  1905,  at  Port  Miller, 
this  being  the  first  work  on  any  portion  of  the  Barge  canal. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  OSWEGO  CANAL. 

From  the  abandonment  of  the  "Ontario  route"  to  the  present  time. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  story  of  the  first  attempts  at  the  im- 
provement of  inland  navigation,  a  natural  line  of  water  com- 
munication between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Hudson  river  could 
be  completed  by  connecting  the  Mohawk  river  and  Wood  creek 
at  Rome.  By  this  route  there  would  be  five  portages, — Cohoes, 
Little  falls,  Borne,  Oswego  falls  and  Niagara  falls.  This  route 
utilized  the  Hudson  river  from  New  York  City  to  Waterford, 
the  Mohawk  river  from  Waterford  to  Rome,  Wood  creek  from 
Rome  to  Oneida  lake,  the  Oneida  river  to  Three  River  Point,  the 
Oswego  river  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Niagara 
river  to  Lake  Erie.  By  constructing  canals  and  locks  around 
these  five  portages  an  uninterrupted  water  communication  could 
be  secured  from  New  York  City  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

It  will  bo  remembered  that,  on  March  30, 1792,  a  company,  called 
the  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company,  was  incorporated 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  lock  navigation  between  the  Hudson 
river  and  Lake  Ontario.  This  company  built  a  canal  around  the 
falls  ef  Little  Falls,  connected  the  Mohawk  river  with  Wood 
creek  at  Rome,  and  improved  the  navigation  of  Wood  creek ;  but 
on  the  11th  of  April,  1808,  the  company  surrendered  all  of  its 
grant  west  of  Oneida  lake. 

During  the  early  consideration  of  the- plans  for  the  Grand,  or 
what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Erie  canaJ,  opinion  was  quite 
evenly  divided  as  to  whether  the  natural  route,  which  was 
originally  called  the  Ontario  route,  or  an  artificial  inland  naviga- 
tion through  the  centre  of  the  state  from  Rome  to  Lake  Erie, 
should  be  adopted. 

The  circumstances  which  induced  the  Ijegislature  to  order  sur- 
veys for  a  canal  are  told  in  the  story  of  the  Erie  canal  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here.     On  June  11,  1808,  James  Geddes  was 
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appointed  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  proposed  routes, 
and  so  firmly  was  the  idea  of  the  Ontario  route  established  in 
the  public  mind  that  his  instructions  from  the  Surveyor-General 
were  to  devote  his  chief  endeavors  toward  investigating  that 
route.  He  sun^eyed  two  routes  from  Oneida  lake  to  Lake  Ontario, 
one  directly  across  by  way  of  Salmon  creek,  and  the  other  by 
following  the  valleys  of  the  Oneida  and  Oswego  rivers  (formerly 
Onondaga  river).  The  first  route  was  investigated  because  of  a 
recommendation  which  William  Weston,  the  English  engineer, 
had  made  to  the  Directors  of  the  Western  and  Northern  Inland 
Lock  Navigation  Companies,  in  the  following  words:  "Prom 
hence  [Oswego  falls]  to  Oswego,  where  the  Onondaga  river  dis- 
embogues itself  into  Ontario,  is  a  continued  rapid  for  twelve 
miles.  The  adjacent  shoi-es  being  very  steep  and  rocky,  preclude 
every  id(»a  of  conducting  a  canal  along  the  bank;  as  the  only 
I'eniedy,  i-ecourse  must  be  had  to  dams  and  locks. — Averse  as 
I  am  to  this  mode,  yet  necessity  com'j)els  us  (however  reluctantly) 
to  adopt  it. 

•'*...  but  previous  to  this,  or  the  expenditure  of  any 
money,  below  three  river  point,  it  will  be  adviseable  to  examine, 
attentively,  every  other  line  of  communication  with  lake  Ontjario. 
that  has  the  least  appearance  of  practicability.  For  thia  purpo^, 
I  shall  suggest  to  the  board,  the  propriety  of  exploring  the  inter- 
mediate country,  between  Rotterdam  [Constantia]  and  Salmon 
creek."* 

In  regard  to  his  surveys,  Mr.  Geddes  reported :  "  Ever  since 
the  *  cutting  a  canal  on  the  adjacent  shore '  of  the  Oswego  river 
has  been  pronounced  '  absolutely  impracticable,'  hopes  have  been 
entertained  of  finding  a  route  from  Oneida  lake  to  lake  Ontario, 
so  favourable,  that  although  '  the  distance  is  22  miles,  it  was 
expected  that  the  line  of  the  canal  would  not  exceed  26  miles.'* 

"  Between  Rotterdam  on  lake  Oneida,  and  Salmon  Creek  on 
lake  Ontario,  I  find  the  summit  of  110  feet  above  the  level  of 
Oneida  lake  .  .  .  Now,  admitting  there  was  water  suffi- 
cient to  supi>ly  the  summit  between  Oneida  and  Ontario,  yet  220 


^Report  of  Mr.  Weston  to  the  Director  a  of  the  Western  and  Northern  Inland  Lock 
Navigation  Companies,  December  23,  1795,  pp.  17-18. 

•Mr.  Gallatin's  report,  page  44.      {Foot-note  appearing  in  Mr.  Geddes*  report.) 
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feet  of  extra  lockage,  added  to  124  feet  which  Oneida  lies  above 
Ontario,  makes  344  feet  of  lockage,  an  objection  to  the  route  which 
will  most  probably  be  considered  insuperable."^ 

Of  the  route  following  the  Oneida  river  and  the  valley  of  the 
Oswego  river,  he  reported  that  from  Oneida  lake  to  Three  River 
Point  the  distance  was  estimated  at  eighteen  miles,  with  a  fall 
of  twelve  and  one-half  feet,  and  from  Three  River  Point  to 
Oswego  the  distance  was  estimated  at  twenty-four  miles,  with 
one  hundred  and  eleven  and  one-half  feet  fall. 

From  the  Oswego  falls  to  Oswego  on  Lake  Ontario  he  con- 
sidered that  there  munt  be  a  side-cut  the  whole  way,  the  only 
practicable  route  being  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Of  the 
water-supply  for  this  side-cut,  he  says: 

"The  lockage  water  would  have  to  be  taken  from  the  river 
and  drawn  through  the  whole  length  of  the  canal.  The  Fish 
lake  is  a  handsome  natural  reservoir  of  more  than  500  acres,  and 
21  feet  above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  falls.  But  the  feeder 
would  have  to  be  near  2  miles  long,  and  must  enter  the  canal 
not  more  than  that  distance  from  its  head.  A  little  water  at  all 
times  is  afforded  by  the  Cranberry-marsh,  and  a  few  small  springs 
along  the  line,  which  is  all  that  can  be  got  with  any  reasonable  ex- 
pense."* 

When  the  route  of  the  Erie  canal  was  finally  decided  upon,  the 
commissioners  adopted  the  inland  route,  for  the  reason  that  by 
this  route  more  of  the  western  trade  would  be  diverted  from 
Canada  than  by  the  Ontario  route. 

In  the  spring  of  1808,  Albert  Gallatin,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  presented  to  Congress  a  valuable  report  on  the  internal 
navigation  of  the  country.  This  rei^ort  resulted  from  l*resident 
Jefferson's  suggestion,  in  his  second  inaugural  address,  that  the 
surplus  monies  in  the  treasury  should  be  appropriated  to  the 
great  National  objects  of  opening  canals  and  making  turnpike 
roads.  One  of  the  canals  that  Mr.  Gallatin  proposed  was  the 
connection  of  the  Hudson  river  with  Lake  Erie  by  the  Ontario 
route.  However,  nothing  ever  resulted  directly  from  this  great 
plan. 


'Laics  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  relation  to  the  Erie  and  Ghamplain 
CanaU,  etc.,  p.  13.     (Albany,  1825.) 
Ud.  p.  18. 
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The  Erie  canal,  a^  finally  constructed,  passed  through  Syracuse 
south  of  Onondaga  lake,  but  both  during  and  after  its  construc- 
tion the  agitation  continued*  for  the  conmection  of  the  waters  of 
the  Erie  canal  and  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego. 

In  the  spring  of  1819,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  canal 
commissioners,  a  law  was  enacted  authorizing  the  opening  of  a 
navigable  side-cut  from  the  Erie  canal  to  the  salt  works  at 
Salina  and  appropriating  f  6,000  for  that  purpose.  This  side-cut, 
one  mile  and  forty-three  chains  long,  was  completed  during  that 
year.    This  was  the  first  step  towards  the  Oswego  canal. 

During  the  session  of  1819,  several  petitions  were  presented 
to  the  Legislature  praying  for  the  improvement  of  the  Oswego 
river  so  as  to  connect  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  with  those  of 
the  great  western  canals.  The  committee  to  which  these  petitions 
were  referred  reported  that  "the  improvement  of  the  Oswego  river, 
and  the  other  navigable  communications  between  Lake  Ontario 
and  the  navigable  waters  leading  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  has,  from 
an  early  period,  been  received  by  the  state  as  an  object  well  worthy 
the  public  attention,  and  must  now,  undoubtedly,  be  considered 
as  an  important  link  in  the  great  chain  of  internal  navigation, 
which  is  now  prosecuting  under  the  most  happy  auspices,  and 
promising  the  most  beneficial  results  to  the  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country-."* 

On  the  thirteenth  of  April,  the  two  Houses  directed,  "That 
the  canal  commissioners  .  .  .  cause  a  survey  of  the  Oswego 
river,  and  such  other  points  of  communication  as  they  may  think 
expedient,  between  Lake  Ontario  and  the  great  western  canal,  to 
be  made,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  improvements  of  which 
they  are  susceptible,  so  as  to  render  them  capable  of  navigation ; 
and  that  they  report  the  same,  and  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  of 
such  improvement,  together  with  their  opinion  in  the  premises,  to 
the  Legislature,  at  their  next  session."  * 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution  the  canal  commissioners  caused 
plans  of  such  improvements  to  be  made  and  estimates  of  their 
expense  to  be  formed.  They  reported  the  improvements  to  be 
undoubtedly  practicable. 

*Ass€mhly  Journal,  1819,  p.  632. 
^Senate  Journal,  1819,  p.  329. 
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Estimates  were  presented  on  two  methods  of  construction.  One 
plan  provided  for  slack-water  navigation  from  Oswego  to  the 
Oswego  falls,  with  a  canal  around  the  falls,  the  estimated  cost 
being  f299,519.41,  while  the  other  method  provided  for  making 
all  the  locks  inland,  and  a  canal  in  the  bank  of  the  river.  The 
estimate  for  this  plan  amounted  to  f  212,599.  The  plans  provided 
for  improvements  to  within  about  eighty  rods  of  sloop  and 
schooner  navigation  in  the  harbor  of  Oswego.  To  improve  the 
navigation  of  the  outlet  of  Onondaga  lake,  Mr.  David  S.  Jiates, 
the  engineer,  proposed  the  lowering  of  the  lake  to  the  level  of 
Seneca  river.  He  said :  "  This  may  be  done  by  a  canal  cut  in  a 
straight  direction  between  the  lake  and  river,  of  such  depth  as 
to  hold  four  feet  water;  this  would  give  an  averag<!  cutting,  of 
six  feet  and  fifty  hundredths,  and  the  length  would  be  about 
fifty-three  or  fifty-four  chains."* 

Under  the  fir^  plan,  that  for  canalizing  the  Oswego  river,  the 
canal  around  the  falls  was  calculated  for  either  side  of  the  river ; 
under  the  second  plan,  for  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  If  the 
river  navigation  ehould  require  a  towing-path  on  the  bank,  the 
additional  expense  would  be  about  |1,000  per  mile,  or  f  12,000  in 
the  aggregate.  The  distance  between  Salina  and  Oswego  by  water 
was  estimated  at  thirty-six  miles  and  the  fall,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  feet. 

At  this  time  New  York  State  owned  an  extensive  tract  of  land 
in  Onondaga  county,  which  had  been  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
salt  springs.  On  March  30,  1820,  a  law  was  passed  directing  the 
commissioners  of  the  land  oflSce  to  have  this  tract  surveyed  into 
lots  and  to  sell  the  same,  reserving  for  the  State  all  salt  springs 
and  mines  upon  such  lands.  The  money  arising  from  such  sales 
was  to  be  turned  over  to  the  canal  fund  to  be  used  for  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Oswego  river,  and  of  the 
communication  between  the  branch  canal  at  Salina  and  Onon- 
daga lake. 

On  April  17, 1822,  an  act  (chapter  274)  was  passed  authorizing 
the  canal  commissioners  to  extend  the  Salina  side-cut  to  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  Onondaga  lake.  At  this  same  session  of  the 
Legislature  the  commissioners  were  directed  to  lower  Onondaga 
lake  to  the  le\i:el  of  the  Seneca  river  by  making  a  cut  of  suflScient 

*A8aemhly  Journal,  1820,  p.  501. 
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width  and  depth  to  i)ermit  the  waters  of  the  lake  to  subside  with 
the  fall  of  the  Seneca  river  and  to  afford  a  good  boat  navigation 
between  the  lake  and  river.  For  this  purpose  the  commissioners 
were  allowed  to  spend  f4,500  of  the  money  arising  from  the  sale 
of  the  Onondaga  salt-tract. 

On  the  completion  of  the  work  authorized  under  these  two 
enactments,  the  passage  fi'om  the  Erie  canal  to  the  Seneca  river 
by  way  of  Onondaga  lake  was  as  near  perfect  as  was  required  at 
that  time. 

On  April  23,  1823,  the  Oswego  Canal  Company  was  incor- 
l>orated  (chapter  241)  with  a  capital  of  |10,000.  The  act 
of  incorporation  gave  the  directors  of  the  company  the 
power  to  build  a  canal  on  a  route  designated  by,  and  under 
plans  approved  by,  an  engineer  to  be  appointed  by  the  canal 
commissioners,  and  to  utilize  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the 
Oswego  river,  and  to  conduct  these  waters  out  of  the  Oswego  river 
at  a  point  above  the  Oswego  rapids  upon  the  east  side  of  the 
river  to  such  point  as  the  company  might  require.  It  gave  them 
the  power  to  sell  or  let  for  a  limited  time,  for  mills  and  other 
hydraulic  purposes,  the  water  that  would  be  conveyed  in  the 
canal.  The  act  provided  for  the  adoption  of  this  canal  as  a  part 
of  the  contemplated  improvement  between  Lake  Ontario  and  the 
Erie  canal,  if  at  any  time  such  a  course  became  expedient,  saying, 
"the  canal  commissioners  shall  at  all  times  have  full  power,  in 
behalf  of  the  state,  to  enter  u[)on  and  make  all  necessary  altera- 
tions that  by  them  shall  be  deemed  advisable,  to  take  and  make 
use  of  the  waters  therefrom,  for  the  use  and  purposes  of  filling 
and  supplying  all  locks  that  may  be  constructed  to  connect  the 
said  canal  with  Lake  Ontario;  and  the  said  canal  shall  thereafter 
become  the  property  of  this  state,  without  any  payment  or  com- 
pensation whatever  to  said  company:  Provided^  houccvcr  .  .  . 
that  they  shall  be  permitted  to  take,  make  use  of,  and  enjoy  the 
surplus  waters  of  said  canal,  not  necessary  for  filling  or  supply- 
ing the  locks  that  may  be  erected  by  the  said  canal  commis- 
sioners."^ 

The  time  for  completing  the  canal  was  limited^to  December  1, 
1825.  Soon  after  l)eing  incorporated  the  company  began  opera- 
tions, but  before  much  could  be  accomplished,  the  .State  assumed 

^Laics  of  JS2S,  p.  322. 
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control  of  the  work,  as  will  be  seen  a  little  farther  along  in  this 
chapter. 

As  the  result  of  several  petitions  signed  by  a  large  number  of 
people  residing  on  the  Seneca  and  Oswego  rivers  and  in  the 
neighboring  country,  the  canal  commissioners  were  authorized 
to  have  a  "scientific  examination"  made  of  the  Oswego  river 
from  the  head  of  the  falls  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  f  100  was  appro- 
priated for  this  object.  This  act  was  passed  on  the  same  day  as 
the  law  incorporating  the  Oswego  Canal  Company.  Mr.  Holmes 
Hutchinson,  the  engineer  employed  to  make  this  survey,  reported 
in  the  following  year  that  he  estimated  the  cost  of  the  canal  at 
f227,568.33.  By  this  survey  and  estimate  it  waft  calculated  that 
the  f  25,000  appropriated  in  1820  would  be  sufficient  to  construct 
all  the  works  wanted  between  Onondaga  lake  and  the  head  of 
the  Oswego  falls,  except  such  as  might  be  useful  in  overcoming 
the  small  impediment  presented  by  Gaston's  rift;  and  that  f 28,000 
more  would  be  sufficient  for  the  construction  of  such  improve- 
ments from  the  head  to  the  foot  of  the  Oswego  falls,  as  would 
admit  of  the  passage  of  boats  through  that  part  of  the  communi- 
cation. If  these  last  improvements  were  made  there  would  be  a 
boat  navigation  all  the  way  from  the  Erie  canal  to  Lake  Ontario, 
subject  to  the  inconvenience,  during  low  water,  of  lightening 
heavy  loads  below  the  Oswego  falls.  As  a  result  of  this  estimate 
$28,000  was  appropriated  in  November,  1824,  (chapter  279)  for 
the  above  mentioned  purpose,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
remainder  of  the  f227,568.33  should  be  appropriated  as  soon  as 
the  condition  of  the  canal  fund  would  justify  the  expenditure. 

There  were  many  reasons  advanced  in  favor  of  the  contemplated 
improvements.  The  State  owned  over  seven  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  the  vicinity,  the  value  of  which  would  be  greatly 
increased ;  this  was  the  shortest  and  cheapest  route  by  which  the 
Erie  canal  -could  be  connected  with  Lake  Ontario ;  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  salt  would  be  greatly  cheapened,  as  the  proposed 
improvements  would  open  very  extensive  timber  tracts,  and  the 
salt  works  then  demanded  thirty  thousand  cords  of  wood  per 
year;  more  salt  would  then  be  manufactured  and  the  State  would 
derive  a  larger  revenue;  a  navigable  connection  would  be  made 
between  the  Erie  canal  and  over  five  hundred  miles  of  coast, 
29 
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tolerably  well  settled  along  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
river,  and  in  addition  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence  counties  would 
again  gain  access  to  markets  which  they  had  been  shut  off  from 
by  the  unfriendly  regulations  of  the  Canadian  Government. 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Monroe 
county,  every  section  of  the  state  was  heartily  in  favor  of  this  pro- 
posed canal.    l%e  people  of  Bochester,  who  wished  to  have  the 
connection  between  the  Krie  canal  and  Lake  Ontario  made  in  the 
Genesee  valley,  declared  that  the  Oswego  route  would  "  for  many 
years  to  come  greatly  diminish  the  revenue  of  tlie  State."    As  a 
result  of  various  i.>etitions,  the  joint  committee  on  canals  and  in- 
ternal improvements  on  March  5,  1825,  thus  reported :  ''  Hie  sub- 
ject has  been  repeatedly  investigated,  for  years  past,  by  succes- 
sive legislatures ;  its  importance  and  necessity  never  denied;  and 
a  determination  always  evinced  to  carry  it  into  execution,  when- 
ever a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  state  wotild  permit.    In 
the  opinion  of  the  conunittee,  the  time  has  emphatically  arrived 
when  this  great  improvement  should  be  no  longer  delayed."' 

They  introduced  a  bill  appropriating  |160,000  for  this  object, 
which  became  a  law  on  April  20,  1825  (chapter  272). 

Contracts  were  let  very  soon  after  this  bill  was  i>assed  and 
by  the  close  of  the  year  1826  the  canal  was  completed  from  the 
outlet  of  Onondaga  lake  to  the  Three  River  rift,  a  distance  of 
about  ten  miles.  Gaston's  rift,  a  rapid  of  half  a  mile  in  length, 
which  consisted  of  rock,  was  cut  through  to  such  a  depth  as  to 
reduce  the  water  above  it  to  the  level  below,  and  to  form  one 
continuous  level  from  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  This  section  was 
opened  to  navigation  in  the  spring  of  1827.  Throughout  the  entire 
length  of  this  canal  the  river  was  utilized  in  all  places  where  it 
afforded  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  and  was  not  obstructed  by 
rapids.  The  tow-path  was  built  on  the  bank,  or  in  a  few  instances 
in  the  middle  of  the  sti^ani  so  as  to  be  near  deep  water.  Wliere 
the  river  was  obstructed  by  rapids  the  canal  was  built  inde- 
pendently of  the  river  and  the  descent  was  overcome  by  locks. 
For  several  miles  between  Oswego  falls  and  Oswego,  where  the 
high  lands  approached  the  bank,  the  canal  was  constructed  in 
the  border  of  the  river,  and  a  sloping  wall  of  cobblestone  was 
raised  on  the  outside  of  the  canal  to  protect  the  embankment. 

*A8aemhly  Journal,  1825,  p.  687. 
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The  locks  were  modeled  after  those  on  the  Erie  and  were  made 
of  cut  stone. 

The  Oswego  river  was  particularly  well  adapted  for  slack- 
water  navigation,  as  it  did  not  receive  its  waters  from  unreliable 
miountain  streams  but  was  fed  by  a  large  number  of  lakes,  that 
through  the  summer  gradually  discharged  the  waters  which  had 
accumulated  during  the  previous  winter. 

In  the  spring  of  1827  over  half  of  the  work  from  the  falls  to 
Oswego  har^bor  was  performed  and  all  of  the  contracts  were 
progressing  rapidly. 

The  law  ordering  the  construction  of  the  Oswego  canal  did  not 
authorize  its  connection  with  the  Erie  canal  at  Salina,  and  in 
1827  the  canal  commissioners  reported  to  the  Legislature  that 
the  intervening  lake  navigation  would  always.be  inconvenient  and 
at  times  dangerous  for  canal  boats;  the  water  of  the  lake  broke 
with  too  great  violence  upon  the  shore  to  admit  of  the  construction 
of  a  towing-path  upon  it,  and  without  this  accommodation,  or  a 
canal  along  its  borders  and  bej^ond  the  reach  of  the  surf,  boats 
would  be  dependent  upon  the  winds  and  the  weather  for  a  passage 
from  one  canal  to  the  other.  They  reported  further  that  the  north- 
ern shore  of  the  lake  presented  "  ground  remarkably  favorable 
for  the  construction  of  a  canal,  five  or  six  miles  long,  which  would 
form  the  desired  connection."  To  carry  out  these  plans  they 
accordingly  advised  an  appropriation  of  |21 0,000,  which  was 
uiade  on  April  12,  1827   {chapter  219). 

It  was  expected  that  the  Oswego  canal  would  be  entirely  fin- 
ished by  the  time  of  opening  navigation  in  1828,  but  in  the  middle 
of  the  summer  a  severe  epidemic  of  malignant  fever  broke  out 
at  several  places  on  the  work  and  continued  until  late  in  the 
fall,  before  and  after  which  period  the  weather  was  wet  and 
stormy  and  added  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  executing  the  work. 
This  illness  not  only  lessened  the  number  of  effective  laborers 
but  also  raised  the  price  of  labor  beyond  the  ability  of  many  of 
the  contractors  to  pay,  and  several  of  them  were  discouraged  and 
gave  up  their  contracts.  The  contractor  who  was  to  build  the 
locks  was  himself  taken  ill  and  died  in  October,  an  effort  being 
made  to  complete  the  work  after  his  death,  but  without  success. 
Work  was  greatly  delayed  in  the  following  summer  by  this  same 
malady  and  by  frequent  and  continued  rains,  but  on  the  return 
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of  cool  weather  in  autumn  the  illness  abated  and  the  woriL  was 
completed  in  December,  1828. 

As  completed  the  Oswego  canal  was  about  thirty-eight  miles 
in  length.  Of  this  distance,  19.7  miles  consisted  of  independent 
canals  connected  with  the  Oswego  riyer  by  locks  and  dams.  The 
other  18.56  miles  was  a  slack-water  navigation  in  the  river,  accom- 
modated with  a  convenient  towing-path  along  its  bank.  Its 
structures  of  timber  and  stone  consisted  of  twenty-two  towing- 
path  and  other  bridges^  seven  culverts,  one  aqueduct,  two  waste- 
weirs  and  eight  dama  built  across  the  river,  thirteen  locks  of  stone 
masonry  and  one  of  stone  and  timber,  having  an  aggregate  lift 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet,  which  was  the  difference 
of  elevation  between  the  marsh  lands  at  the  village  of  Salina  and 
the  surface  of  the  water  on  Lake  Ontario.*  In  Januaiy,  1829, 
1505,115.37  had  been  paid  for.  the  construction  of  this  canal,  and 
it  was  estimated  that  (20,000  further  would  be  required  to  settle 
all  claims  against  the  canal  board. 

On  April  28,  1829,  the  Oswego  canal  was  opened  to  navigation 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  canal  bank  along  the  shore 
of  Onondaga  lake  was  composed  of  so  loose  a  soil,  and  was  so 
much  abraded  by  the  water  of  the  lake  on  the  one  side  and  of 
the  canal  on  the  other,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  secure 
it  on  both  sides  with  a  facing  of  timber. 

The  Oswego  Canal  Company,  soon  after  its  incorporation  in 
1823,  commenced  the  projected  work.  After*  the  compcmy  had 
expended  from  |3,000  to  f4,00O  on  improvements,  the  law  was 
passed  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  Oswego  oanal.  l%ere- 
upon  the  canal  commissioners  assumed  control  of  the  woriL  that 
Lad  already  been  done  and  let  contracts  for  the  completion  of  the 
work  In  accordance  with  plans  for  the  Oswego  canal.  The  Oa- 
wego  Cjmal  Company  being  the  lowest  bidders  on  section  No.  13, 
which  embraced  all  that  portion  of  the  company's  woric  whidi 
was  included  in  the  location  of  the  Oswego  canal,  received  the 
contract.  The  work  partially  completed  by  the  company  wsb 
changed  and  enlarged  so  as  to  conform  to  other  portions  of  the 
canal,  and  the  company,  as  contractor,  was  paid  by  the  State 
the  sum  of  ?15,3(M)  for  finishing  the  work.  When  completed, 
this  section  was  owned  in  common  by  the  Btate  and  the  canal 

*  This  does  not  include  the  locks  and  lockage  between  Salina  and  Syracuse. 
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company,  and  was  paid  for  by  both  State  and  company;  the  one 
haying  a  right  to  an  uninterrupted  navigation  and  the  use  of  the 
tow-path,  and  the  other  having  a  right,  according  to  its  charter, 
to  the  surplus  water  for  hydraulic  purposes. 

Almost  the  only  repairs  required  on  this  canal  during  the 
next  few  years  consisted  in  raising  the  tow-path  along  the  Seneca 
and  Osw^o  rivers  where  the  water  would  overflow  it  in  the 
spring. 

For  the  season  of  1830  the  tolls  on  the  Oswego  canal  amounted 
to  only  112,335.18,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  wood  which 
was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  was  brought  upon  this  canal 
free  of  charge.  Had  the  usual  charges  been  made  on  this  article 
it  would  have  added  about  $3,000  to  the  collections. 

In  1836  the  acting  canal  commissioners  were  authorized  (chap- 
ter 79)  to  rebuild  the  lock  known  as.Mud  lock  of  such  size  and  di- 
mensions as  in  their  judgment  the  public  interest  and  convenience 
required.  This  lock  was  originally  built  of  wood,  but  under  this 
act  it  was  rebuilt  of  stone,  and  it  was  moved  a  little  east  of  the 
former  lock.  This  alteration  in  the  line  improved  the  navigation 
by  rendering  the  access  to. and  from  the  river  more  safe  and  easy, 
and  by  avoiding  a  bar  that  was  forming  at  the  foot  of  the  old 
lock. 

In  1839,  when  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal  was  in  prog- 
resS)  a  sti'oug  feeling  was  aroused  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Oneida  county  and  of  Syracuse  towards  extending  these  improve- 
ments so  as  to  cover  the  Oswego  canal.  The  State  annually 
derived  a  large  revenue  from  the  manufacture  of  salt  on  the 
public  lands  in  Onondaga  county,  and  one  of  the  principal  argu- 
ments advanced  in  favor  of  the  enlargement  was  the  fact  that 
the  proposed  inprovements  would  cheapen  the  cost  of  fuel,  prac- 
tically all  of  which  came  by  way  of  the  Oswego  canal,  and  thereby 
would  diminish  the  expense  of  manufacturing  the  salt.  Further- 
more, the  cost  of  transportation  would  be  materially  lessened,  so 
that  the  output  would  be  increased,  and  it  would  be  carried  to 
markets  which  were  at  that  time  supplied  from  other  sources. 

As  originally  constructed  this  canal  was  forty  feet  wide  at 
the  water-surface  and  four  feet  deep,  while  the  locks  were  ninety 
feet  long  by  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  the  guaird-locks  were  ninety 
feet  long  by  seventeen  feet  wide.    As  a  result  of  several  petitions 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  interested,  the  canal  board 
reported  that  the  enlargement  of  the  Oswego  canal  would  un- 
doubtedly be  to  the  material  advantage  of  the  State  and  that  by 
already  having  constructed  one  lock  on  the  Oswego  canal  of  a 
size  adapted  to  the  contemplated  enlargement,  the  Legislatui*e 
had  to  some  extent  indic&ted  the  policy  of  the  State  in  regard  to 
this  canal.    They  reported,  however,  that  in  consideration  of  the 
great  amount  of  canal  work  going  on  at  that  time,  of  the  con- 
sequent vast  expenditures  thereby  demanded,  and  of  the  scarcity 
of  engineers  and  laborers  for  undertaking  n^w  work  and  the  re- 
sulting high  price  of  labor,  the  immediate  enlargement  was  im- 
practicable, but  that  the  policy  of  the  State  in  regard  to  its 
future  enlargement  should  be  known,  so  a«  to  guide  the  commiH- 
sioners  in  making  repairs  in  such  a  way  that  future  enJargement 
would  not  render  them  useless.     They  also  recommended  that 
surveys  and  examinations  be  made  to  ascertain  the  best  meanH 
and  the  probable  expense  of  enlarging  the  Osw^;o  canal. 

For  several  years  practically  no  work  had  been  required  on 
the  Oswego  canal  to  keep  it  in  repair,  beyond  removing  a  few 
troublesome  bars  in  the  Liverpool  and  Phoenix  levels.    In  1842 
it  was  found  necessary  to  make  some  rather  extemuve  repairs 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Liverpool.    A  short  distance  north  of  this 
town  there  was  a  low  marsh  and  swamp  on  the  east  side  of  the 
canal.    At  this  point  the  berme  bank  of  the  canal  was  entirely 
washed  away,  permitting  the  water  from  the  canal  to  cover  a 
considerable  tract  of  these  low  grounds  to  an  elevation  corres- 
ponding with  that  of  the  water  in  the  canal.    This  circumstance 
was  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  a  severe  epidemic  of  illness  with 
which  the  people  in  the  vicinity  were  afflicted,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  raise  an  embankment  on  the  east  side  of  the  canal 
of  sufficient  solidity  and  elevation  to  retain  the  water,  and  also 
to  construct  a  ditch  on  the  outer  side,  extending  to  a  culvert 
about  a  mile  from  the  head  of  the  swamp,  of  sufficient  size  to 
carry  off  the  waters  from  the  marsh,  which  had  been  obstructed 
in  their  natural  course  to  Onondaga  lake  by  the  construction 
of  the  canal. 

As  pi'eviously  told,  some  time  before  the  Oswego  canal  was  con- 
structed, an  artificial  outlet  was  cut  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
north  end  of  Onondaga  lake  to  the  Seneca  river,  a  distance  of 
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ibout  thirty-three  hxiiidped  feet.  This  channel  was  about  five 
feet  deep  and  was  designed  to  lower  the  lake  and  prevent  inun- 
dations in  the  vicinity  of  the  salt  springs  at  Salina  and  Liver- 
pool, and  also  for  the  purpose  of  navigation,  previous  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Liverpool  level  of  the  Oswego  canal.  On  the 
completion  of  that  level  this  cut  was  abandoned  as  a  navigable 
channel,  but  ae  no  pier  nor  breakwater  had  been  raised  in  the 
lake  to  protect  the  entrance  of  the  new  channel,  marl  and  other 
light  substances,  driven  in  by  southerly  winds,  had  so  far  ob- 
structed the  flow  of  water  that  the  surface  of  the  lake,  had  nearly 
attained  its  former  elevation. 

By  the  fourth  section  of  an  act  entitled,  "An  act  in  relation 
to  the  Onondaga  and  Montezuma  salt  springs,"  passed  May  10, 
1841,  the  canal  commissioners  were  authorized  to  cause  this  out- 
let to  be  excavated,  so  as  to  reduce  the  level  of  the  lake,  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  to  that  of  the  Seneca  river,  and  it  was  also 
provided  that  the  expense  of  the  work,  not  exceeding  f  1,000, 
should  be  paid  by  the  superintendent  of  the  salt  springs,  upon  the 
order  of  the  acting  commissioner  on  that  section  of  the  canals.' 
By  1842  this  channel  had  been  reopened  to  the  depth  of  about 
five  feet  and  the  lake  had  receded  very  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
J?*eneca  river.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  amounted  to  |949.04. 
By  the  fifth  section  of  this  same  act  the  commissioners  were 
'*  also  authorized  to  take  the  waters  of  the  Onondaga  creek  be- 
low file  sawmill  of  the  late  Henry  Seymour,  in  the  village  of  Sa- 
lina, into  the  Liverpool  level  of  the  Oswego  canal,  for  the  pur 
po«e  of  furnishing  sufficient  surplus  water  to  propel  the  public 
pumps  at  Liverpool.''  This  work  was  executed  in  a  substantial 
manner  and  at  a  moderate  expense,  whereby  an  ample  supply  of 
water  for  propelling  the  public  pumps,  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining the  navigation  on  that  level  of  the  canal,  was  obtained. 

By  the  "Stop  law''  (chapter  lU),  passed  in  1S42,  all  work 
on  the  canals  was  stopped  except  such  as  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  work  alix^ady  c()nii)ieted  or  in  proc- 
ess of  construction.  This  law  did  not  materially  affect  the 
Oswego  canal,  as  but  little  work  had  been  in  progress  for  several 
years. 

In  1845  numerous  citizens  of  western  New  York  petitioned  for  a 
discrimination  of  tolls  in  favor  of  the  western  section  of  the  Erie 
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canal,  claiming  that  the  agricultural  products  of  the  upper  or 
western  lakes  were  being  introduced  to  the  markets  of  New  York 
State  through  the  Welland  canal,  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Oswego 
canal,  cheaper  than  by  the  route  available  to  the  inhabitants  of 
western  New  Yorit.  Besides,  by  this  route,  boats  passing  from 
Buffalo  to  Albany  would  avoid  traversing  and  paying  toll  on  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  miles  of  New  York  Btate  canals.  To  over- 
come this  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  tolls  on  the  Oswego  high 
enough  to  equalize  this  advantage  over  the  other  route.  This, 
however,  appeared  to  the  Btate  Legislators  to  be  a  very  narrow 
policy,  aA  was  forcibly  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  State 
paper  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  addressed  to  the  movers  of  this  proj- 
ect: "You  may  drive  this  trade  from  you — ^you  may  force 
one  part  through  the  Pennsylvania  improvements — you  may  force 
another  part  through  the  Canadian  improvements  to  Montreal — 
a  third  down  the  Ohio  to  New-Orleans — and  anon,  another  across 
the  Alleghanies  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  railroad,  but  you 
cannot  force  it  against  its  interest  through  your  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  miles  of  canal."*  Accordingly  this  project 
was  given  up. 

In  1845  (chapter  128)  the  canal  commissioners  were  author- 
ized to  take  charge  of  the  side-cut  canals  in  the  village  of  Liver- 
pool connected  with  the  Oswego  canal  and  to  keep  them  in  repair 
as  a  part  of  that  canal.  In  thifi  year  it  was  discovered  that  the 
dams  in  the  Oswego  river  had  been  weakened  considerably  by 
the  operati<ms  of  a  species  of  insect  very  prevalent  in  the  bed  of 
the  river.  These  insects  perforated  the  timber  of  which  the  dams 
were  composed  and  did  a  great  deiU  of  damage,  which  necessitated 
large  expenditures  for  repairs.  The  rebuilding  of  the  road  and 
towing-path  bridge  at  Three  River  Point  and  of  the  aqueduct  at 
Waterhouse  creek  was  begun  in  1845,  but  the  season  proved  so 
unfavorable  that  the  work  was  abandoned  and  was  not  fully  com- 
pleted until  1847. 

The  demand  for  hydraulic  power  on  the  Oswego  river  increased 
very  rapidly  and  while  it  was  desirable  to  permit  its  use  at  as 
many  of  the  dams  as  was  practicable  without  improperly  encum- 
bering the  canal  or  afftH!ting  the  water  required  for  purposes  of 
navigation,  it  was  found  that  during  the  extreme  low  stages  of 

^Aasembly  Documents,  1845,  No.  189,  p.  5. 
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the  river,  which  usually  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  August 
or  September,  the  large  quantity  of  water  drawn  for  milling  and 
other  purposes,  together  with  that  used  by  the  canal  and  lost 
by  leakage  at  the  dams,  frequently  reduced  the  supply  below  that 
required  for  good  navigation.  As  a  remedy  for  this  it  was 
required  that  weirs  be  built  in  front  of  all  the  Humes,  through 
which  water  pafised  to  the  machinery,  located  at  the  various  dams 
on  the  Oswego  river,  to  prevent  the  water  from  being  so  drawn 
as  improperly  to  depress  the  surface  of  the  canal. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  new  State  Constitution  in  1846  the 
Oswego  canal  began  a  new  era  in  its  history.  This  Constitution 
permitted  appropriations  for  the  canals  under  certain  restric- 
tions. In  the  year  1847  (chapter  262)  $100,000  was  appropriated 
towards  the  improvement  and  enlargement  of  the  locks  upon  the 
Oswego  canal.  The  canal  commissioners  were,  however,  placed 
under  heavy  restrictions  in  the  use  of  this  money.  Whenever  it 
should  be  found  necessary  to  rebuild  a  lock  the  commissioners 
were  directed  to  enlarge  it  so  as  to  correspond  in  length  and 
width  with  the  enlarged  locks  on  the  Erie  canal,  but  this  fund 
of  $100,000  should  only  be  used  to  defray  the  difference  in  expense 
of  constructing  the  enlarged  lock  and  the  cost  of  reproducing  the 
original  lock.  The  balance  of  the  cost  was  to  be  paid  from  the 
ordinary  repair  fund.  Further  conditions  were  thus  stated:  "  But 
in  no  event  shall  all  such  locks  be  enlarged  until  one  tier  of 
enlarged  locks  on  the  Erie  canal  shall  be  completed  from  Syra- 
cuse to  Buffalo,  nor  shall  any  of  the  locks  upon  the  Oswego  canal 
be  re-built,  until  such  re-building  shall  be  rendered  necessary 
by  the  failure  of  those  now  in  use." 

The  commissioners  proceeded  to  have  plans  and  estimates  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  locks  made  and  also  considered  suggestions 
relative  to  alterations  in  the  line  of  the  existing  canal.  It  was 
thought  that  it  would  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  State  to 
make  changes  in  the  location  and  lift  of  some  of  the  locks  and  in 
the  line  of  the  canal.  The  result  of  this  investigation  was  the 
adoption  of  a  plan  for  the  portion  at  Fulton,  which,  when  fully 
completed,  would  dispense  with  one  dam  and  two  guard-locks, 
and  for  the  portion  at  Osi^ego,  which  would  dispense  with  one 
dam  and  two  change-bridges,  and  would  make  an  entire  separation 
of  the  canal  from  the  river  at  Fulton  by  constructing  an  inde- 
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pendent  canal  through  the  pond,  and  at  Oswego  bj  an  independent 
canal  from  the  "High  dam"  down,  crossing  the  Oswego  Com- 
pany's mill-race  and  the  existing  canal  by  an  aqueduct.  Con- 
tracts were  let  as  soon  as  possible  and  work  was  progressing 
rapidly  when,  by  a  legislative  enactment  (chapter  371,  Laws  of 
1850),  those  portions  of  the  law  of  1847  which  gave  the  com- 
missioners power  to  change  the  location  of  the  locks  were  repealed. 
Under  this  new  law  the  canal  commissioners  were  directed  to  dis- 
continue, without  delay,  all  work  on  the  Oswego  canal  that  had 
been  commenced  or  put  under  contract  under  the  provisions  of 
the  repealed  sections  of  the  act  of  1847.  This  was  a  heavy  set- 
back to  the  progress  of  the  Oswego  canal,  but  it  seemed  to  be  the 
only  way  of  preventing  a  great  reduction  in  the  revenues  of  the 
State. 

When  it  was  first  proposed  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
Oswego  river,  sagacious  statesmen  at  that  period  foresaw  that 
the  new  route  would  essentially  diminish  the  revenues  of  the  Erie 
canal,  and  provision  was  made  to  charge  the  same  amount  of 
tolls  upon  the  Oswego  canal  as  would  be  derived  upon  produce 
and  merchandise  transported  upon  the  entire  length  of  the  canal 
west  of  Syracuse,  and  the  work  was  authorized  by  law  with 
this  understanding;  but  in  1850  the  same  rates  of  toll  per  mile 
were  charged  upon  the  Oswego  and  the  Erie  canals  and  the  result 
justified  the  prediction  of  the  statesmen  of  the  period  referred 
to. 

When  the  Constitutional  Convention  had  under  consideration 
the  project  to  enlarge  the  Erie  canal  and  pay  the  debt  of  the 
State,  that  body  of  sagacious  and  prudent  men  determined  that 
the  Oswego  canal  should  not  be  enlarged  until  after  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Erie  canal  throughout  Us  entii-e  length.  For  the 
purpose  of  understanding  the  effect  of  enlarging  the  Oswego  canal, 
before  the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal  enlargement,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  tolls  on  eastward-bound  freight  in  1837 
amounted  to  $128,570  at  Buffalo  and  f31,546  at  Oswego,  and  in 
1847  they  amounted  to  fl  ,21 6,701  at  Buffalo  and  f 233,296  at 
Oswego,  while  in  1850  they  amounted  to  f703,498.19  at  Buffalo 
and  f310,135.39  at  Oswego. 

In  the  spring  of  1851  fiegislators  took  a  different  view  of  this 
subject,  as  a  result  of  representations  that  by  far  the  larger  pro- 
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portion  of  the  revenue  from  the  Oswego  canal  was  derived  from 
property  coming  from  the  borders  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  St.  Law- 
rence river,  and  the  interior  of  Canada,  rather  than  through  the 
Welland  canal  as  had  been  supposed.  The  principal  part  of  this 
trade  would,  have  been  lost  to  the  citizens  of  New  York  State 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Oswego  canal.  In  view  of  the  growing 
importance  of  the  trade  of  this  region  andi  in  the  belief  that  the 
enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal  would  soon  be  completed,  a  law  was 
passed  in  1851  (chapter  501)  appropriating  f 200,000  to  be  avail- 
able in  1851,  and  a  like  amount  for  the  following  year,  towards 
the  enlargement  of  the  locks  of  the  Oswego  canal,  any  surplus 
to  be  used  in  enlarging  the  canal  prism  itself.  Surveys  for  the 
location  of  locks  were  made  immediately  and  contracts  were  let 
on  December  30,  1851,  to  be  completed  April  15,  1854.  The  en- 
larged lift-locks  were  generally  located  a  short  distance  below 
the  old  ones  for  the  purpose  of  building  them  during  the  season 
of  navigation.  The  guard-locks ^in  the  old  locations  were  to  be 
built  during  the  suspension  of  navigation. 

The  location  of  the  new  work  at  Salina  did  not  materially 
change  the  route  of  the  old  canal.  The  new  location  was  made 
with  reference  to  continuing  the  connection  with  the  salt  slips, 
which  had  become  of  considerable  importance.  The  plan  as 
adopted  proposed  to  dispense  with  one  lock  on  the  canal,  but  to 
construct  a  connecting  lock  with  the  slips.  This  was  thought 
to  be  better  economy  than  to  maintain  the  connection  by  recon- 
structing the  four  locks  on  the  canal.  Much  difficulty  would 
have  been  found  in  locating  the  four  enlarged  locks  to  accom- 
modate the  salt  slips  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  good  pound- 
reach  between  them.  Three  locks  at  Fulton  and  one  at  Oswego 
were  completed  in  1851. 

The  Assembly  committee  on  canals  in  1853  made  an  interesting 
report  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  Oswego  and  Champlain 
canals.  They  said  in  part:  "This  [Oswego]  canal,  although  but 
38  miles  in  length,  and  apparently  the  third  canal  in  productive- 
ness in  the  State,  is  in  reality  second  only  to  the  Erie  canal  in 
contributing  to  the  general  revenues. 

"  The  trade  of  the  Oswego  canal  amounts  to  about  700.000  tons ; 
that  of  the  Champlain  canal  513,000  tons. 
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"The  distance  from  the  junction  of  the  Oswego  and  Erie  to 
Albany  is  171  miles;  from  the  junction  of  the  Ohamplain  and 
Erie,  9  miles.  If  we  were  to  suppose  all  the  freight  passing 
through  each  of  those  canals  to  be  through  freight,  we  should 
have  700,000  tons  of  Oswego  canal  trade  passing  over  209  miles 
of  canal,  against  500,000  tons  of  Ghaniplain  canal  trade  passing 
over  73  miles.  This  is  not  all  through  freight.  But  the  relative 
proportion  of  through  freight  to  the  whole  amount  transported 
is  largely  in  favor  of  the  Osw^o  canal. 

"  The  number  of  tons  shipped  from  other  States  and  Canada, 
by  Oswego  in  1852,  was  381,104 ;  from  the  same  on  the  Champlain 
canal,  107,941. 

"Probably  the  same  disparity  would  be  preserved  in  the  up 
freight.  This  enables  us  to  approximate  to  the  contribution  of 
each  canal  to  the  general  revenues.  Giving  credit  to  each  for 
its  tonnage,  the  tolls  of  the  Oswego  on  the  207*  miles  would 

be 1450,000 

of  the  Champlain    126,000 


showing  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  Oswego  canal,  of. .      f324,000 


'-'  A  large  portion  of  the  trade  of  this  [Oswego]  canal  is  derived 
from  Canada.  This  trade  is  rapidly  increasing  and  there  are 
measures  now  in  embryo  which  will  undoubtedly  remove  some 
of  those  restrictions  which  tend  to  prevent  a  more  thorough  sys- 
tem of  exchanges  with  our  Canadian  neighbors     . 

"  The  growing  importance  of  the  trade  of  this  canal,  its  pres- 
ent product ivenesH  as  a  source  of  revenue,  and  the  belief  that  the 
expense  of  an  increase  of  its  capacity  will  be  amply  remunerated, 
lead  the  committee  to  recommend  the  «ij)j)li('ation  of  this  money 
so  as  to  admit  boats  of  150  tons  burthen."  ^® 

In  1853,  under  chapter  620,  $50,000  was  appropriated  towards 
enlarging  the  section  work  on  the  Oswego  canal,  and  a  little  later 
in  the  same  year  J150,000  was  set  apart  to  supply  the  deficiency 
for  rebuilding  the  locks  on  this  canal  during  the  year  commenc- 
ing October  1,  1852,  and  $100,000  for  the  year  beginning  October 
1,  1853.  In  1854  (chapter  10)  $10,000  was  appropriated  to  bot- 
tom out  the  nan'ow  and  orooked  imrtions  of  the  Oswego  canal. 

♦So  in  original. 

^Aaaemhly  Documents,  1853,  No.  64,  pp*  11-12-13. 
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During  the  same  year  f348,000  was  allotted  to  this  canal  (chap- 
ters 329  and  330)  towards  its  enlargement  to  the  general  dimen- 
sions of  seventy  feet  in  width  at  the  water-surface,  flfty-two  and 
one-half  feet  at  the  bottom  by  seven  feet  in  depth  of  water,  the 
constitutional  amendment  of  1854  having  provided  a  financial  • 
plan  for  speedily  prosecuting  this  work.  During  this 
year  the  wall*  of  the  remaining  locks  under  contract 
were  completed,  surveys  and  estimates  were  made  and  plans 
prepared  for  enlarging  and  completing  this  canal,  and  the>  larger 
portion  of  the  work  was  put  under  contract.  In  the  year  1855 
all  of  the  locks  on  the  Oswego  canal  with  the  exception  of  guard- 
lock  No.  2  had  been  completed  and  were  in  use.  Ouard<-lock  No. 
2  had  been  temporarily  lengthened  to  permit  the  use  of  the  large 
class  of  boats  and  was  under  contract  to  be  rebuilt  of  stone.  The 
work  of  enlargement  was  under  way  on  forty-seven  contracts 
and  there  were  only  fourteen  on  which  work  had  not  been  com- 
menced. During  the  next  four  years  heavy  appropriations  were 
made  to  complete  the  enlargement,  amounting  in  all  to  f  1,325,- 
023.58.  The  original  estimates  for  this  canal  did  not  include  the 
rebuilding  of  the  tow-path,  much  of  which  had  to  be  renewed. 

Much  of  the  work  under  contract  in  1856  was  of  a  very  diflScult 
nature.  The  two  sections  at  Gascon's  rapids,*  having  a  descent  of 
fifteen  inches,  had  to  be  enclosed  by  a  coffer-dam  for  three-fourths 
of  a  mile.  Merely  keeping  the  coffer-dam  in  repair  was  an  item 
of  great  expense. 

The  im«provement  of  navigation  at  "  Gascon  "  presented  many 
di£Sculties.  It  was  feared  that  the  effect  of  enlarging  and  deepen- 
ing the  channel  there  would  lower  the  surface  of  the  water  above 
that  point.  This,  however,  could  not  be  allpwed,  and  still  main- 
tain seven  feet  of  water  at  Mud  lock  at  the  head  of  the  level. 
Nothing  short  of  a  lock  and  the  widening  of  the  remaining  chan- 
nel of  the  river,  to  compensate  for  shutting  off  the  canal  portion, 
would  perfect  it,  and  this  improvement  was  estimated  to  cost 
$46,152.  Tbis  portion  of  the  canal  is  a  part  of  the  river  level 
between  Phoenix  and  Mud  lock.  After  the  enlargement  was  com 
pleted  and  coffer-dams  were  allowed  to  remain  and  have  since  been 
strengthened  with  stone  filling  and  riprap  so  as  to  form  dikes 
between  the  canal  and  river  channels.  It  was  known  that  the 
inhabitants  along  the  river  and  its  tributaries  were  bitterly 

^Called  Qaston's  rift  in  earlier  reports. 
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opposed  to  the  construction  of  this  lock!  The  contract  for  enlarg- 
ing the  prism  through  Gascon's  rapids  was  completed  in  1858, 
and  during  the  following  winter  and  spring  freshets,  daily  obser 
vations  were  made  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  this  improvement 
upon  the  elevation  of  the  river  surface  and  to  determine  whether 
it  would  be  necessary  to  lower  Mud  lock  to  the  level  of  Phoenix. 
The  results  of  these  observations  were  deemed  conclusive  as  to 
the  necessity  of  lowering  the  miter-sill  of  Mud  lock  and  plans  and 
estimates  were  presented  to  the  cauial  board  for  lowering  the 
miter-sill  of  Mud  lock  one  foot. 

Under  chapter  213,  Laws  of  1860,  |194,117  was  appropriated 
toward  the  enlargement,  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  law  being 
that  the  bevels  at  the  bottom  of  lock  walls  should  be  cut  away 
so  as  to  give  a  width  of  eighteen  feet  at  the  bottom.  In  1862, 
f35,000  was  appropriated  to  complete  the  enlargement,  which 
was  accomplished  during  the  ^'ear. 

Navigation  was  greatly  hindered  at  Syracuse  on  account  of 
the  inadequacy  of  facilities  for  weighing  the  boats  and  their 
cargoes.  There  was  only  one  weigh-lock  at  Syracuse  and  all 
boats  coming  from  the  western  division  of  the  Erie  canal  or  from 
the  Oswego  canal  had  to  be  weighed  on  this  one  lock.  The  rule 
adopted  at  Syracuse  was  to  weigh  two  tboats  on  the  Brie  canal 
to  one  on  the  Oswego.  Very  frequently  boats  were  as  numerous 
from  Oswego  as  from  the  west  and  the  delay  arising  from  this 
source,  and  the  consequent  loss  to  boatmen  was  growing  more  and 
more  serious  as  the  tonnage  of  the  canal  increased.  In  order 
to  remedy  this  condition  of  affairs,  the  construction  of  a  weigh- 
lock  at  Oswego  was  advocated.  The  locks  on  the  Oswego  canal 
had  all  been  constructed  with  a  view  of  doubling  them  at  some 
future  time,  so  it  was  proposed  to  double  the  guard-lock  at 
Oswego,  using  the  new  structure  as  a  weigh-lock,  which  at  the 
same  time  would  become  one  of  a  second  tier  of  locks.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  Oswego  weigh-lock  dragged  along  for  two  or  three 
3'ears  until  1863,  when  the  Legislature  set  apart  ?30,000  for  its 
construction. 

In  1864  the  canal  board  in  a  report  to  the  Assembly  stated 
that  the  Erie  and  Oswego  canals  had  nearly  reached  their  maxi- 
mum capacity  for  the  transportation  of  property  seeking  tide- 
water.   The  prisms  of  these  canals  seemed  capable  of  sustaining 
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the  pressure  of  a  large  and  steady  accumulation  of  trade  for 
many  years,  but  the  lot^ks  did  not  give  proportionate  facilities 
for  transportation.  By  reason  of  the  large  number  of  boats  neces- 
sarily employed  upon  the  canal,  great  delays  were  occasioned  at 
the  locks,  the  time  of  passage  and  consequent  cost  of  trans- 
portation being  thereby  increased.  The  only  remedy  for  this 
appeared  to  He  in  increasing  the  size  of  the  locks. 

Another  argument  of  National  importance  in  favor  of  enlarging 
the  locks  was  the  fact  that  by  the  construction  of  the  Rideau, 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Welland  canals,  with  gunboat  capacity, 
Great  Britain  had  opened  a  channel  by  which,  in  event  of  war  with 
the  United  States,  she  could  bring  a  fleet  of  gunboats  of  the  most 
effective  construction  and  size  from  Montreal  to  Lake  Ontario 
within  twenty-four  hours.  In  such  an  event  all  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  would  lie 
at  its  mercy,  and  there  was  no  means  by  which  our  Government 
could  bring  a  fleet  to  meet  it.  By  enlarging  one  of  the  double 
locks,  where  double  locks  existed,  or  by  constructing  a  new  lock, 
where  single  locks  only  were  in  use,  of  a  capacity  suitable  to  pass 
boats  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  length  and  twenty-five  feet  in 
breadth,  and  by  bottoming  out  these  canals  at  .all  points  so  as 
to  obtain  a  depth  of  seven  feet  of  water,  the  canial  board  thought 
that  they  could  overcome  both  of  these  disadvantages. 

As  this  measure  was  thought  to  be  essential  for  the  protection 
and  defense  of  the  Nation  at  large,  and  not  to  be  purely  a  local 
work,  it  was  considered  that  New  York  State  could  not  undertake 
the  task  alone,  but  that  it  belonged  more  properly  to  the  General 
Government.  For  two  yeai*s  the  Representatives  of  the  State  at 
Washington  urged  that  the  Federal  Government  should  under- 
take this  great  work,  but  on  account  of  the  exhausted  financial 
condition  of  the  country  their  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  later 
when  improvements  of  this  character  were  made  they  were  under- 
taken and  completed  by  the  Empire  State  alone. 

Navigation  on  the  Oswego  canal  was  entirely  dependent  on 
eight  dams.  As  constructed  in  1827,  these  dams  were  all  of 
wood  and  at  this  time  they  had  nearly  outlived  their  usefulness. 
In  enlarging  the  canal  but  one  of  the  dams  had  been  rebuilt, — 
the  one  at  Oswego.  In  1856  part  of  the  dam  at  Fulton  gave 
way  and  the  breach  was  repaired  by  constructing  it  of  masonry. 
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When  this  dam  was  examined  with  the  water  off,  the  timber 
was  found  to  be  so  decayed  and  the  whole  structure  so  weak  that 
subsequently  the  entire  dam  was  rebuilt  of  stone.  In  1866  six 
of  these  old  wooden  dams  remained,  which,  at  low  water,  were 
exposed  to  the  constant  abrasion  of  130,000  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  minute.  The  timber  of  these  dams  was  entirely  submerged 
only  at  high  water,  and  such  portions  as  were  alternately  wet 
and  dry  had  necessarily  been  in  constant  process  of  decay  for 
thirty-eight  years. 

In  1864  the  canal  commissioners  had  been  authorized  to  re- 
build the  Phoenix  and  Horseshoe  dams  of  masonry  at  a  height 
that  would  give  no  moire  than  seven  feet  of  water  in  the  levels 
above  these  dams  and  in  the  following  year  they  were  directed 
to  rebuild  all  the  remaining  dams  of  stone  and  in  such  manner 
a«  to  make  them  permanent,  as  soon  as  they  gave  signs  of  giv- 
ing out. 

In  1866  the  Oswego  canal  suffered  greatly  as  the  result  of  a 
freshet.  The  tow-path  was  seriously  damaged  for  over  five  miles 
on  the  northern  border  of  Onondaga  lake  and  the  protecting 
>Yall  along  the  lake  had  to  be  relaid  throughout  nearly  its  entire 
length.  A  breach  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  long  occurred  in  the 
High  dam  and  the  canal  bank  below  the  dam  was  carried  away 
for  a  distance  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  Minetto^ 
Van  Buren,  and  Oswego  falls  dams  were  also  seriously  injured. 

In  1866  work  was  in  progress  on  the  dams  at  Oswego  falls, 
Braddock's  rapids  and  Phoenix.  The  rebuilding  of  Horseshoe 
dam  presented  many  diflSculties,  for,  unlike  the  other  dams  upon 
the  river,  there  was  no  rock  foundation  upon  which  to  locate  it. 
It  was  finally  decided  to  build  a  berme  bank  extending  from  the 
k)ck  at  Horseshoe  dam  to  the  lock  at  Hinmansville,  a  distance 
of  a  little  more  than  a  mile,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  rebuilding  Horseshoe  dam.  On  account  of  the  velocity 
of  the  current  this  was  a  diflScult  undertaking,  but  for  the  same 
reason  the  reconstruction  of  the  dam  would  have  presented  equal 
diflficulties,  and  even  if  built  of  stone,  without  a  rock  foundation 
its  permanency  could  not  have  been  assured. 

The  weigh-lock  at  Oswego  was  finished  in  the  year  1866, 
thereby  greatly  facilitating  navi^tion. 

During  the  following  year  the  stone  dams  at  Oswego  falls 
and  Phoenix  were  completed  and  work  was  progressing  on  those 
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at  Braddock's  rapids  and  Minetto.  In  1868  the  dam  at  Brad- 
dock's  rapids  was  completed,  and  an  appropriation  of  150,000 
(chapter  715)  was  made  for  reconstnicting  High  dam  with 
stone.  Maps,  plans  and  estimates  were  made  and  presented 
to  the  canal  board  and  work  was  begun  in  the  following  year 
after  a  new  location  was  decided  upon. 

In  1869  the  berme  bank  in  the  river  below  Phoenix  (which  dis- 
pensed with  Horseshoe  d4un)  was  completed.  Several  appro- 
priations were  made  for  the  Oswego  canal  during  this  year 
by  chapter  877;  |13,000  waa  allotted  for  deepening  the  Oswego 
river  to  compensate  for  encroachments  made  on  this  waterway 
by  enlarging  the  canal;  |25,00O  additional  was  set  apart  for 
raising  protection  banks  and  for  otherwise  improving  the  canal ; 
and  |4,000  for  building  a  vertical  wall  near  Bradley's  creek  to 
protect  the  berme  bank  from  being  washed  away. 

A  great  deal  of  work  was  necessitated  at  Salina  by  the  erec- 
tion of  salt  blocks,  brine  vats  and  piles  of  coal  too  close  to  the 
edges  of  the  slips,  which  were  already  narrow  and  were  narrowed 
still  more  by  any  slight  yielding  of  the  banks.  An  appropria- 
tion of  115,000  was  made  for  building  docks  on  the  north  and ' 
south  side-cuts  of  the  canal  at  Salina,  which  were  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  deepening  of  the  channel. 

In  1870  the  dam  at  Minetto  was  practically  completed.  Then 
all  the  original  timber  dams  had  been  replaced  by  permanent 
stone  structures  except  the  Horseshoe  dam,  which  had  been  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  High  dam,  the  contract  for  which  had  been 
let.  At  one  time  this  old  dam  was  found  to  be  so  leaky  that 
all  of  the  water  of  the  Oswego  river  went  through  it  and  none* 
over  it,  thus  stopping  navigation  temporarily.  However,  the  con- 
tractors were  hurried  along  and  by  making  slight  repairs  naviga- 
tion was  resumed.  In  1871  (chapter  930)  $22,000  was  appro- 
priated towards  the  reconstruction  of  the  High  dam  and  f  15,000 
for  raising  the  low  banks  along  the  river  levels.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  |88,000  was  added  to  the  fund  for  the  completion  of 
High  dam.  The  repairs  to  old  work  on  the  canal  were  very 
insignificant  for  several  years.  In  the  spring  of  1873  the  greater 
portion  of  High  dam  had  been  completed,  including  its  connec- 
tions with  the  west  shore  of  the  river.  The  main  part  of  the 
30 
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old  daiD;  together  with  its  foundation^  was  left  undisturbed  and 
ihe  space  between  the  old  and  the  new  dams  was  filled  with  stone. 
Dunng  this  year  $60,000  was  appropriated  to  complete  this 
structure  and  |10,000  for  building  vertical  walls  along  the  berme 
liLnk. 

During  the  great  freshets  of  April,  1873,  the  Oswego  canal 
was  submerged  throughout  its  entire  length.  Works  that  had 
been  built  under  the  supposition  that  they  were  high  enough  to 
escape  the  hi^^est  floods  were  swept  bj  the  waters  of  the  Seneca 
and  Oswego  rivers,  which  in  some  places  broke  into  the  canal, 
and  after  following  its  course  for  a  while  broke  out  again, 
sweeping  away  the  banks,  either  forming  large  breaches  or  scour- 
ing the  top  and  sides  many  feet  in  depth.  The  mechanical 
structures  suffered  severely  and  were  saved  from  total  destruc- 
tion only  by  timely  suggestions  from  the  engineering  depart- 
ment and  through  the  persistent  efforts  of  those  in  charge. 

In  the  fall  of  1873  High  dam  was  completed  and  brought  into 
use.  This  was  the  last  of  the  old  wooden  dams  on  the  Osw^o 
river,  but  as  finally  built  it  was  a  magnificent  stone  structure. 
All  of  the  stone  dams  were  built  on  a  rock  foundation  and  had 
aprons  of  timber  bolted  to  the  rock.  During  1874  some  retain- 
ing wall  was  built  and-  the  berme  bank  below  High  dam  was 
protected. 

In  1870  (chapter  425)  $35,000  was  appropriated  towards 
deepening  the  Oswego  river  in  the  City  of  Oswego  and  for  re- 
pairing the  walls  of  the  canal  basin,  in  order  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  waterway.  As  a  thorough  examination  by  the 
StJ|te  Engineei'^s  department  showed  that  the  improvements  pro- 
vided for  by  this  appropriation  would  not  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose sought  by  the  proposers  of  the  act,  the  work  was  not  done. 

During  the  next  few  years  some  of  the  dams  were  protected 
by  building  sloping  aprons,  but  all  other  expenses  came  under  th^ 
bead  of  ordinary  repairs.  In  the  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Works  in  1883  most  of  the  dams  on  the  Oswego  river 
were  reported  as  needing  no  repairs  for  several  years.  High 
dam  required  watching,  as  its  foundations  were  not  of  the  beat. 

In  the  year  18S4  new  bulkheads  were  built  in  most  of  the.ctams 
but  otherwise  repairs  were  merely  normal.  .  .#  .  lOi* 
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In  1886  the  sloping  crib  aprons  were  completed  on  all  but  the 
Oswego  dam.  These  crib  aprons  were  exi)ensive  structures  but 
were  made  necessary  by  the  wearing  away  of  the  soft  rock  on 
which  the  dams  were  founded. 

The  agitation  for  enlarging  the  locks  of  the  Oswego,  which 
started  away  back  in  the  early  ^sixtiee,  did  not  attain  its  object 
until  1886  when  by  chapter  646  the  Legislature  appropriated 
160,000  for  lengthening  three  locks,  Noe.  5  and  6,  and  guard-lock 
No.  1,  making  them  two  himdred  and  twenty  feet  long  by  eighteen 
feet  wide.  In  the  winter  of  1884-5  an  experiment  was  made  in 
lengthening  one  of  the  Erie  locks,  and  during  the  next  few  years 
most  of  the  Erie  locks  and  many  of  those  on  the  Oswego  were 
lengthened.  During  the  winter  of  1886-7  the  three  locks  just  men- 
tioned were  lengthened,  and  these  were  followed  by  others:  No. 
7  and  guard-lock  No.  4  in  1887-8;  No.  11  and  guard-lock  No.  3 
in  1888^-9;  Nos.  9  and  10  in  1880-90,  and  Nos.  8  and  12  in  1890-1. 
l>uring  the  "nine  million''  improvement,  lock  No.  18  was  also 
lengthened. 

In  1887  work  proigressed  on  the  contracts  for  lengthening  locks. 
Lock  No.  1  was  lengthened  at  the  foot  and  as  it  was  built  on 
a  rock  foundation,  little  trouble  was  experienced.  But  lock 
No.  5  ("  Mud  Lock '')  always  had  given  a  great  amount  of  trouble, 
and  here  quicksand  was  encountci-ed.  However,  after  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  all  obstacles  were  over- 
come and  the  lock  was  connpleted  in  the  spring  of  1887.  Lock  No. 
6  was  lengthened  at  the  foot  Great  care  was  taken  with  the 
foundations  of  all  the  locks,  concrete  being  used  under  foun- 
dations and  all  sand  and  cement  used  in  this  concrete  being  first 
subjected  to  thorough  tests  as  to  their  quality. 

The  experience  of  the  contractor  of  lock  No.  4  showed  the  in- 
expediency of  building  the  masonry  of  locks  directly  on  a  foun- 
dation of  solid  rock  without  an  intervening  timber  foundation. 
On  letting  in  water  at  lock  No.  4,  it  was  dis<?overed  that  the  appar- 
ently solid  rock  had  been  completely  shattered  by  the  blasting 
formerly  done  in  enlarging  the  canal.  The  force  of  the  water 
tore  up  the  rock  in  the  chamber  for  some  fifteen  feet  in  length, 
about  two  feet  in  depth  and  neai*ly  the  whole  width  of  the  cham- 
ber.    This  was  repaired  by  constructing  a   timber  apron,  but 
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thereafter  provisions  were  made  that  under  like  conditions  full 
timber  foundations  and  concrete  should  always  be  provided. 

From  1887  to  1890  appropriations  were  made  amounting  in 
all  to  1270,000^  which  was  spent  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  en- 
larging the  locks  and  of  dredging  and  deepening  the  Osw^o 
canal  to  a  uniform  depth  of  seven  feet.  During  the  same  period 
120,000  was  granted  by  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of  rebuild- 
ing the  canal  wall  between  the  Oswego  canal  and  the  Oswego 
river  in  the  City  of  Oswego. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  Legislature  in  1890  the  State  Engi- 
neer and  Surveyor  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  nearly  all 
the  independent  canal  levels  of  the  Oswego  canal  the  bottom  as 
well  as  the  sides  of  the  prism  was  covered  to  a  depth  of  six 
inches  or  a  foot,  rendering  it  necessary  to  carry  the  water-sur- 
face higher  to  that  extent  than  was  originally  intended  in  order 
'  to  pass  loaded  boats.  The  harbor  below  lock  No.  18,  being  on  the 
level  of  Lake  Ontario,  was  subject  to  the  fluctuations  in  the 
water-surface  of  that  body.  It  had  become  filled  with  sediment 
and  rubbish  until,  at  ordinary  low  water,  loaded  boats  could  not 
go  outside  the  main  channel  and  could  only  pass  with  difficulty 
in  the  deepest  portions.  This  condition  also  reduced  the  clear- 
ance under  bridges  and  the  relative  height  of  tlie  banks,  which 
increased  the  danger  of  collision  of  light  boats  with  the  bridges 
and  of  flooding  the  banks,  both  by  swells  from  steamers  and  by 
excessive  feeding.  The  Oewego  canal  was  navigated  quite  ex- 
tensively by  fast  pleasure  yachts,  passing  to  and  from  Lake 
Ontario^  as  well  as  by  numerous  excursion  boats,  so  the  danger 
from  swells  was  greater,  aside  from  the  condition  of  the  prism, 
than  on  other  canals,  making  the  improvement  more  imperative. 
The  State  Engineer  suggested  that  it  should  be  dredged  so  as  to 
make  the  whole  area  available  for  loaded  boats  at  extreme  low 
water. 

In  1803  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  in  his  annual  report 
advised  the  Ijegislature  that  no  further  expenditures  be  made  in 
lengthening  the  locks  on  the  Oswego  canal,  as  the  traffic  on  this 
canal  was  comparatively  light  and  as,  owing  to  the  swiftness  of 
the  current,  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  system  of  moving  boats 
in  fleets  could  be  economically  applied  there. 
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It  IB  interesting  to  note  that  in-  1893  there  was  a  meaBore 
pending  before  Ck)ngre88  appropriating  flOO^OOO  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  survey  for  a  ship  canal  to  connect  the  Hudson  river 
with  the  Great  Lakes.  The  two  prime  reasons  for  undertaking 
this  gigantic  woi^  were,  first,  the  necessity  for  a  channel^  through 
which  war  vessels  might  be  sent  through  United  States  territory 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Great  Lakes;  second,  that  grain  might 
be  sent  from  Duluth  to  Europe  without  breaking  bulk. 

Chapter  119,  Laws  of  1893,  appropriated  110,000  for  improv- 
ing the  Oswego  canal,  and  a  retaining  wall  was  constructed  at 
lock  No.  13  at  Minetto.  The  same  chapter  appropriated  |5,000 
for  cleaning  and  repairing  the  State  ditch  at  Liverpool, 

Chapter  572,  Laws  of  1894,  appropriated  f30,000  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Oswego  canal.  This  sum,  together  with  that 
appropriated  in  1893,  was  expended  in  restoring  aprons  to  dams 
on  the  Osw^o  river.  A  stone  apron  was  constructed'  at  Oswego 
dam  and  a  steel  apron  at  Braddock's  dam. 

In  his  report  of  1895  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  reconi 
mended  that  the  Erie  and  Oswego  canals  should  be  deepened  to 
nine  feet  "whenever  and  however  possible  without  radical 
changes  in  existing  structures,"  and  that  all  single  locks  on  the 
Oswego  canal  which  had  not  already  been  lengthened  so  as  to 
accommodate  two  boats  at  a  time  and  which  would  "  permit  of 
this  change  without  undue  or  unwarranted  cost,  should  be  so 
lengthened  and  be  also  equipped  with  proper  hydraulic  machin- 
ery, not  only  for  drawing  boats  in  and  out  of  locks  but  also  for 
operating  lock  gates." 

The  oonstitutionail  amendments  of  189-1  had  prepared  the 
way  for  improving  the  canals,  and  the  Legislature  passed  an  act 
on  March  6,  1895  (chapter  79),  making  provision  for  issuing 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  ^^9,000,000  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Erie,  Champlain  and  Oswego  canals,  making  this  act  a  referen- 
dum for  the  next  general  election. 

This  act  authorized  all  the  improvements  recommended  in 
the  report  of  the  State  Engineer  of  that  year.  It  was  referred 
to  the  people  on  November  5,  1895,  and  was  ratified  by  a  majority 
of  276,886. 

In  the  last  chapter  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Erie  canal 
there  have  been  discussed  the  many  circumstances  which,  through 
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a  long  series  of  years,  had  been  leading  to  this  improvement  and 
also  the  numeix>us  schemes  and  surveys,  both  State  and  National, 
which  had  preceded  this  work  and  which  succeeded  it,  prepara- 
tory to  the  next  great  enlargement — the  Barge  canal — ^and  the^e 
accounts  need  not  be  repeated  here.  In  both  the  "  nine  million  " 
improvement  and  the  Barge  canal  project,  the  Erie,  Champlain 
and  Oswego  canals  have  been  so  inseparably  associated  that  the 
records  of  these  undertakings  are  best  treated  in  common. 

The  act  authorizing  enlargement  stated  that  this  canal  should 
be  deepened  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  nine  feet  of  water,  except 
over  aqueducts,  miter-sills,  culverts  and  other  permanent  struc- 
tures, where  the  depth  of  at  least  eight  feet  should  be  obtained. 
The  deepeni^ig  might  be  done  by  lowering  the  bottom,  raising  the 
banks  or  by  a  combination  of  both  methods.  The  law  also  pro- 
vided for  lengthening  such  of  the  locks  as  had  not  already  been 
lengthened. 

This  appropriation  of  nine  million  dollars  was  not  applie<l 
as  an  appropriation  for  an  enlargement  only,  but  rather  ae  one 
to  be  used  in  putting  these  canals  into  bb  perfect  condition  as 
wa£  possible.  ^  or  many  yeara  the  canals  had  been  permitted  to 
become  gradually  filled  with  silt  and  as  a  result  the  speed  and 
consequent  number  of  trips  of  a  canal  boat  per  year  had  been 
greatly  decreased. 

It  was  necessary  that  extensive  surveys  should  be  made  before 
any  work  could  be  prepared  for  letting,  so  actual  improvements 
did  not  begin  for  several  months.  During  the  year  1896  contracts 
were  let  for  raising  Braddock's,  High,  Mmetto  and  Oswego  dams; 
for  rebuilding  and  lengthening  lock  No.  18,  and  several  contracts 
for  improving  the  canal  prism. 

The  contracts  let  in  1897,  under  the  provisions  of  the  acts  for 
the  "  nine  million  "  improvement,  included  those  for  raising  the 
dam  at  Oswego  falls,  for  raising  about  three  and  one-half  miles 
of  tow-path,  and  for  deepening  the  cantil  prism.  The  contracts 
for  improving  the  Tiake  Ontario  level  in  the  harbor  of  Oswego 
and  for  improving  about  two  and  one-half  miles  of  canal  were 
completed  in  1897,  and  in  the  following  year  the  contracts  for 
rebuilding  look  No.  18  and  for  raising  three  and  one-half  miles 
of  tow-path  were  coniploled.  During  1809  the  contract  for  rais- 
ing the  Oswego  falls  dam  was  completed. 
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On  account  of  the  insuflSciency  of  the  appropriation  all  of  tlie 
contracts  on  this  canal,  except  those  judt  mentioned  as  having 
been  completed,  were  suspended  on  May  14,  1898,  and  afterward 
settled.  WTiile  the  final  cost  of  this  work  greatly  exceeded  the 
preliminai'y  estimates,  the  work  done  very  greatly  improved  the 
navigation  of  the  Oswego  canal,  and  if  it  could  have  been  com- 
pleted npon  the  plans  laid  out,  the  annual  repairs  would  have 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

xVfter  the  stoppage  of  work  on  this  nine-foot  improvement  there 
is  little  to  record  that  has  not  already  been  told  in  the  account  of 
the  P>ie.  In  190O  thi«  route  was  included  in  the  preliminary 
Barge  canal  surveys,  and  estimates  were  made  for  constructing 
that  canal  by  this  route  and  through  Lake  Ontario,  as  well  as  by 
continuing  westward  along  the  Seneca  river.  However,  when 
the  measure  came  before  the  people  in  the  referendum  of  1903 
(chapter  147)  the  main  canal  was  authorized  to  follow  the 
Seneca  river  and  the  Oswego  branch  to  begin  at  the  junction  of 
the  Oswego,  Seneca  and  Oneida  rivers  and  to  run.  northward  to 
a  junction  with  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego,  following  the  canalized 
Oswego  river  and  the  present  Oswego  canal. 

Pursuant  to  this  law  the  work  of  making  this  canal  of  the  size 
specified  by  the  act  is  now  being  carried  forward  The  cross-sec- 
tions of  the  Barge  oanal  are  shown  diagrammatically  in  the  sta- 
tistical part  of  this  volume.  The  law  requires  that  the  minimum 
dimensions  shall  be:  seventy-five  feet,  bottom  width;  twelve  feet, 
depth;  and  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  square  feet,  cvossh 
section  of  water,  except  at  aqueducts  and  through  cities  and 
villages,  where  the  dimensions  may  be  reduced  as  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  State  Engineer  and  approved  by  the  canal  board. 
Tn  rivera  the  minimum  dimensions  must  be:  two  hundred  feet, 
bottom  width;  twelve  feet,  depth;  and  twenty-four  hundred 
square  feet,  cross-section  of  water.  As  amended  by  the  law  of 
1905,  the  locks  are  to  have  a  minimum  length  of  three  hundred 
and  tvventy-eight  feet  between  hollow  quoins,  a  minimum  width 
of  twenty-eight  feet  and  a  minimum  depth  of  eleven  feet  in  lock 
chamber  and  on  miter-sills.  As  related  in  the  chapter  dealing  with 
the  Erie  canal,  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  by  forty-five  by 
twelve  feet  are  the  dimensions  which  have  been  adopted. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  CAYUGA  AND  SENECA  CANAL. 

From  the  inception  and  construction  of  a  part  of  the  canal  by  the  Seneca 

Lock  Navigation  Company  to  the  present  time,  including  the  pur- 

chase,  completion  and  subsequent  operation  by  the  State. 

This  canal  practically  had  its  inception  in  1813,  when  several 
enterprising  and  active  citizens,  residing  in  Seneca  county,  be- 
came solicitons  for  the  incorporation  of  the  ''  Seneca  Lock  Naviga- 
tion Company,''  the  aim  of  which  was  to  establish  a  communica- 
tion by  water  between  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes.  This,  it  was 
thought,  would  give  great  impetus  to  the  commercial  and  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  counties  of  Tioga,  Steuben,  Ontario  and 
Seneca.  The  principal  articles  of  the  trade,  which  would  thus  be 
carried  on,  would  consist  of  flour,  salt,  plaster  of  Paoris  and  all 
kinds  of  grain ;  and  the  promoters  considered  that  such  a  water- 
way would  be  conducive  to  great  results,  beneficial  not  only  to 
those  interested  in  the  shipment  of  the  commodities  from  points 
on  the  pfToposed  water  route,  but  to  the  whole  internal  commerce 
of  the  State.  Accordingly,  a  ijetition  was  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  such  incorporation,  and  that  body  responded  by  the 
enactment  of  chapter  144,  incorporating  the  company  with  a 
capital  stock  of  |50,000. 

It  will  be  recalled  from  the  account  of  the  Western  Inland 
Lock  Navigation  Company  that  the  charter  of  that  company  gave 
the  privilege  of  improving  navigation  from  the  Hudson  to  Seneca 
lake.  Through  lack  of  funds  the  company  never  di«d  any  work 
beyond  Oneida  lake,  and  in  1808  surrendered  all  its  grants  west 
of  that  lake. 

The  directors  of  the  "  Seneca  Lock  Navigation  Company ''  were 
also  the  directors  of  the  "  Seneca  and  Susquehanna  Lock  Naviga- 
tion Company  "  which  was  incorporated  in  1815  to  build  a  canal 
from  Seneca  lake  to  the  Chemung  river,  as  related  in  the  chapter 
dealing  with  the  Chemung  canal,  but  this  latter  company  failed 
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to  nndertake  any  work  of  con»traction,  presamablj  because  the 
energies  of  the  directors  were  fully  engaged  with  the  improve- 
ments upon  the  Seneca  river  route. 

In  passing  the  act  of  incorporation  in  1813,  the  Legislature 
provided  that  the  locks  and  canals  constructed  under  the  act 
should  **  be  not  less  than  twelve  feet  broad  at  the  bottom  or  base, 
nor  any  lock  less  than  seventy  feet  long  between  the  gates,"  and 
allowed  the  company  Ave  years  in  which  to  complete  the  work. 
One  clause  of  the  act  reads:  "^Hienever  one  thousand  shares 
shall  have  been  subscribed  to  the  corporation,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  comptroller  of  this  state,  and  he  is  hereby  required  to 
subscribe  on  behalf  of  this  state,  five  hundred  shares."^ 

In  1814,  by  act  (chapter  122)  the  capital  stock  was  increased  • 
to  |6O,O0O  and  in  1817  a  further  call  of  twenty-five  per  cent  upon 
the  original  stock  was  authorized  by  an  act  (chapter  93),  it  being 
represented  by  the  company,  in  a  petition  to  the  Legislature, 
that  the  stock  subscribed  in  behalf  of  the  State  and  by  individuals 
had  been  expended  and  that  more  money  was  required  to  complete 
the  works,  the  necessity  arising  from  the  superior  manner  in 
which  the  locks  were  being  built.  The  time  fixed  for  completing 
all  work  was  extended  to  December  1,  1819,  but  in  this  year  the 
oflicials,  again  having  been  retarded  in  the  progress  of  construc- 
tion by  a  shortage  of  funds,  asked  relief  of  the  Legislature,  which 
was  granted  by  an  act  (chapter  93)  directing  the  Comptroller  to 
subscribe  an  additional  amount  of  stock  in  order  to  enable  the 
company  to  discharge  all  debts  and  also  to  conuplete  the  whole 
of  the  navigation  by  1821. 

In  the  latter  year  the  company  finished  its  task,  ha\ing  ex- 
pended about  170,000,  of  which  the  State  had  contributed  f  21,000. 
The  first  loaded  boat  passed  the  newly  constructed  locks  at  Seneca 
Falls  on  June  14,  1818.  The  improved  waterway  allowed  the 
passage  of  boats  through  natural  streams  and  later  through 
the  Erie  canal  to  the  Hudson  and  tide-water,  but  the 
imlprovements  were  somewhat  crude,  consisting  chiefly  of 
locks  around  the  falls,  and  no  tow-path  had  been  pro- 
vided along  the  river.  Desiring  to  possess  the  additional  advan- 
tages that  would  attend  a  well-built  canal,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
counties  of  Ontario,  Seneca,  Wayne,  Yates,  Steuben,  Tioga,  Tomp- 

^Law8  of  J813,  chapter  144«  p.  223. 
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kins,  Cayuga  and  Ononda^a^  forwarded  a  petition  to  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1824,  asking  for  surveys  for  the  purpose  of  making  further 
improvements  in  the  navigation  from  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes 
to  the  Erie  canal  at  Montezuma,  In  support  of  their  request 
they  stated  that  these  lakes  were  nearly  forty  miles  in  length, 
stretching  southwardly  at  right  angles  to  the  Erie  canal  towards 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  at  an  average  distanx» 
of  about  fifteen  miles  apart,  and  that  the  country  on  their  borders 
was  nearly  level  and  possessed  great  fertility  and  natural  advan- 
tages. The  natural  outlets  of  the  lakes  were  the  only  channels 
through  which  the  surplus  products  of  that  fertile  section  of  the 
state  could  find  their  way  to  the  Erie  canal. 

The  legislative  committee,  to  which  the  petition  was  referred, 
gave  the  subject  full  consideration  and  reported  that  it  was  ex- 
pedient, for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  improvement  of  naviga- 
tion, to  authorize  a  survey  of  the  Seneca  outlet,  as  far  as  Monte- 
zuma, and  of  the  works  constructed  thereon.  It  was  not  expected 
at  that  time  that  the  State  would  be  willing  to  construct  the 
canal,  but  it  was  considered  advisable  to  make  a  survey  and  esti- 
mate, so  that  the  Legislature  might  increase  the  capital  stock  of 
the  company  to  such  an  amount  that  the  work  could  be  accom- 
plished by  individual  enterprise,  under  such  restrictions  as  the 
Legislature  deemed  conducive  to  the  public  good.  Because  the 
State  owned  a  portion  of  the  stock,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
Legislature  would  the  more  readily  approve  any  action  which 
might  enhance  the  value  of  that  stock. 

The  Legislatoi-s  looked  njxm  the  petition  with  favor  and  passed 
an  act  (chapter  168)  requiring  the  canal  commissioners  to  direct 
a  competent  engineer  in  their  employ  to  examine  "  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  works  erected  and  constructed  upon  the  Seneca  out- 
let, and  to  take  levels  and  measure  distances  along  or  near  the 
outlet,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  from 
the  Erie  canal,  at  Montezuma,  to  the  Seneca  lake,  at  or  near 
Geneva."  A  clause  in  the  law  directed  a  report  to  be  rendered, 
"  setting  forth  what  would  be  the  mo«t  eligible  mode,  the  probable 
expense,  and  the  consequent  advantages  of  the  proposed  improve- 
ments and  the  effect  such  improvements  would  have  on  liie  Erie 
canal.'-- 


*Laws  of  1824,  p.  180. 
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In  1825  the  canal  commissioners  submitted  a  report  of  the 
survey  and  estimate  authorized  in  the  previous  year,  made  by 
David  Thomsae,  the  engineer  appointed  for  the, purpose,  who 
surveyed  two  routes  from  Seneca  falls  to  the  Erie  eanial.  From 
the  former  i)oint  it  was  proposed  to  assume  a  new  level  and  to 
construct  an  independent  canal  from  the  guard-gates  down  the 
shore  of  the  outlet,  two  miles  and  twenty-nine  chains  to  Demonts 
bridge;  and  thence  either  northwardly  four  miles  to  the  Erie 
canal  at  Brockway^s  point,  or  eastwardly  one  mile  and  twenty 
chiains  across  the  swamp  to  the  Seneca  river,  passing  it  on  a 
wooden  aqueduct  near  the  lower  Cayuga  bridge,  and  thence  five 
miles  to  the  Erie  canal  at  Montezuma.  The  eatetem  route  was 
considered  by  the  engineer  as  aflPording  the  most  convenient  navi- 
gation, as  boats  would  be  enabled  to  pass  without  the  intervention 
of  a  lock  from  one  mile  east  of  Montezuma  to  Seneca  falls.  The 
cost  of  making  the  canal  and  buying  the  works  and  improvements 
of  the  Seneca  Lock  Navigation  Company  was  estimated  at  about 
fl50,000. 

The  Assembly,  having  charge  of  the  report,  reconunended  that 
the  Legislature  authorize  the  commissioners  to  make  a  survey 
for  a  more  northerly  or  westerly  route,  before  the  confltruction 
of  any  work  ahould  be  commenced.  The  rejwrt  was  followed  by 
the  enactment  of  chapter  271,  authorizing  the  construction  of  the 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  the  canal  commissioners,  however,  being 
restrained  from  proceeding  with  the  work  of  construction  until 
a  further  survey  had  been  made  to  determine  whether  some  other 
route  from  Seneca  lake  to  a  point  on  the  Erie  canal,  north  or  west 
of  the  route  surveyed  and  reported  by  Mr.  Thomas,  would  be  pref- 
erable to  the  one  proposed  by  him.  The  commissioners  were 
given  authority  to  borrow  f  150,0(>0  for  the  work  of  construction, 
provided  the  sum  needed  would  not  exceed  that  amount,  and  were 
ordered  to  proceed  in  the  matter  of  appraising  the  lands,  waters 
and  other  possessions  of  the  company  so  that  the  State  could  be 
invested  with  all  the  stock,  property  and  privileges  belonging  to 
the  company.  Accordingly,  the  canal  commissioners  caused  a 
route  to  be  surveyed,  but  concluded  that  the  route  by  the  Seneca 
lake  outlet,  bs  surveyed  by  Mr.  Thomas,  would  afford  the  best  and 
leaat  expensive  communication  and  one  which,  in  view  of  the 
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fact  that  it  furnished  the  greatest  public  aeoommodation  to  the 
largest  territory,  they  deemed  it  their  duty  to  adopt. 

After  the  Seneca  Lock  Navigation  Company  had  been  paid  the 
sum  of  f33,867.18  out  of  the  (150,000  appropriated  by  the  act  of 
1825,  in  extinguii^ment  of  their  claims,  the  work  on  the  canal 
was  put  under  contract  in  June,  1826.  Only  a  few  contractors 
commenced  their  work  and  but  little  progress  was  made  during 
that  season.  Aknost  the  whole  of  the  line  was  relet  in  May,  1827, 
but  several  persons  whose  bids  had  been  accepted  neglected  to  exe- 
cute their  contracts,  while  others  who  entered  into  contracts,  sub- 
sequently abandoned  them,  so  that  a  second  reletting  was  neces- 
sary, and  the  work  was  greatly  retarded  until  the  favorable  part 
of  the  season  had  well  advanced.  A  portion  of  the  work,  and 
particularly  the  lock  pits  near  the  Seneca  outlet,  had  been  more 
difficult  and  expensive  than  was  anticipated.  All  the  locks,  ex- 
cepting two  at  the  Seneca  river,  were  well  advanced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1828,  and  when  they  were  completed  in  September  of  that 
year  navigation  was  opened  from  the  lake  to  Seneca  falls  by  the 
completed  waterway,  and  from  below  the  falls  to  the  Erie  canal 
by  the  old  route  of  the  Seneca  river.  Water  was  admitted  into 
every  part  of  the  canal,  from  Seneca  lake  at  Geneva  to  the  Erie 
canal  at  Montezuma,  on  November  15,  and  an  uninterrupted  navi- 
$ration  was  maintained  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  The 
canal,  at  its  completion,  was  twenty  miles  and  forty-four 
chains  in  length,  consisting  of  ten  miles  of  independent  channel 
and  ten  miles  and  foriy-four  chains  of  slack-water  navigation  in 
the  natural  channel  of  the  Seneca  outlet,  with  a  tow-path  on  its 
bank.  It  had  eleven  wooden  locks,  ninety  by  fifteen  feet  in  size, 
having  seventy-three  and  a  half  feet  of  lockage,  while  the  width 
of  the  prism  was  forty  feet  at  water-surface  and  twenty -eight  feet 
at  bottom,  with  four  feet  depth  of  water.  Besides  the  origitial 
appropriation,  as  authorized  in  1825,  additional  sums  aggr^ating 
164,000  were  subsequently  appropriated,  making  a  total  sum  of 
$214,000  raised  for  the  project. 

In  his  reiK>rt  of  1825,  Mr.  Thomas  had  stated  that  to  facilitate 
communication  with  Cayuga  lake  it  was  necessary  to  construct 
a  side-cut  one  mile  and  sixty-eight  chains  long  to  East  Cayuga, 
where  a  lock  of  ten  feet  lift  would  be  needed  to  enter  the  lake. 
This  subject  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  in 
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1828  by  ntimeraafl  petitioiMS  from  the  inhabitantB  of  Cayuga, 
Benepca  and  Tompkins  countiee,  asking  for  such  a  oanal.  The 
a^^plioan'ts  for  the  desired  improvement  stated  that  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  act  authorizing  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal 
to  be  built,  they  had  supposed  that  the  side-cut  was  embraced 
"  within  the  limits  of  a  fair  construction  to  be  given  to  said  act " 
but  that  the  canal  commissioners  had  felt  themselves  justified 
in  refusihg  to  begin  work,  until  they  should  have  received  further 
legislative  instruction.  However,  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  the  great  amount  of  property  passing  on  Cayuga  lake  to 
and  from  the  Erie  canal  and  the  growing  importance  of  the  coun- 
try bordering  on  the  lake  would  justify  this  improvement. 

Prior  to  this  time  there  had  been  a  slack-water  navigation  from 
Cayuga  lake  to  the  Erie  canal,  but  the  petitioners  declared  that 
navigation  was  often  greatly  impeded  by  the  low  water  and  by 
sand  bars  aii  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  those  navigating  the  lake  by  means  of  steam  towboats 
to  leave  the  towboats  at  the  upper  Cayuga  bridge,  whence  naviga- 
tion to  the  Erie  was  rendered  difficult  and  uncertain,  not  only 
by  the  sand  beirs  in  the  lake,  but  ateo  by  the  adverse  winds  which 
were  a  frequent  and  sometimes  long-continued  canise  of  detention. 

To  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  constructing  a  side-cut,  the  peti- 
tionere  called  attention  to  the  Comptroller's  report,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  tolls  collected  on  the  Erie  canal  at  Port  Byron 
during  1827  had  amounted  to  |89,066.39,  of  which  f75,000  had 
been  paid  upon  property  brought  down  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes, 
and  that  at  least  |35,000  of  that  sum  had  been  collected  upon 
property  which  went  east  from  Cayuga  lake  alone.  Adding  the 
tolls  upon  mlerchandise  passing  southward  through  the  same 
channel,  they  argued  that  if  the  canal  fund  had  profited  so  greatly 
by  so  imperfect  a  state  of  navigation,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  contemplated  improvement  would  produce  additional  reve- 
nues far  in  excess  of  the  interest  upon  the  necessary  f  10,000, 
which  was  the  estimated  cost  for  constructing  the  side-cut. 

The  Legislature  granted  the  petition  by  the  passage  of  an  act 
(chapter  119)  directing  the  canal  commissioners  to  construct  a 
canal  on  the  desired  route  according  to  the  survey  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
and  appropriating  flO,000  for  the  purpose.  The  line  was  resnr- 
veyed  in  April  of  that  year  and  work  contracted  for  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  mouth.  It  was  completed  in  July,  1829,  an  additional 
appropriation  of  |8,000  having  been  made  in  tiiat  year  by  an 
act  (chapter  325),  this  amount  in  excess  of  the  original  estimate 
being  neceasary,  because  a  much  greater  quantity  of  rock  was 
found  within  tlie  line  of  the  canal  than  wafi  anticipated. 

Ever  since  the  building  of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  there 
have  been  contentions  between  the  residents  at  the  head  of  Seneca 
lake  and  those  at  the  foot,  concerning  the  water  level  of  the  lake, 
the  people  of  each  locality  gaining  the  ascendency  by  turns  through 
legislative  enactments.  At  the  head  there  is  a  marsh  extending 
three  miles  beyond  the  lake  and  occupying  the  greater  part  of 
the  valley,  which  is  a  mile  or  more  in  width.  Not  only  was  this 
marsh  considered  the  cause  of  much  illness,  but  such  portions  of 
it  as  have  been  reclaimed  have  yielded  most  profitable  crops; 
moreover,  the  sides  of  the  valley,  in  which  lie  the  lake  and  its 
head  waters  to  the  south,  are  high  and  precipitous,  causing 
disastrous  floods  to  frequently  inundate  this  territory,  including 
the  villages  of  Watkins  and  Montour  Falls  (formerly  called  Jeffer- 
son and  Havana,  re8])ectively).  Under  these  conditions  the  peo- 
ple at  the  head  of  the  lake  have  alwaj-s  been  striving  to  accom- 
plish the  lowering  of  the  lake.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  at 
the  foot  of  the  lake  and  along  the  outlet,  especially  at  Waterloo 
and  Seneca  Falls,  where  industries  depend  on  the  water-power 
of  the  stream,  have  always  contended  for  any  measure  that  might 
serve  to  impound  the  water  and  furnish  them  with  more  power. 

On  this,  as  on  all  lakes  and  streams  that  have  been  connected 
with  the  canals,  the  State  has  been  held  culpable  for  all  extreme 
fluctuations,  whether  due  to  natural  causes  or  not.  For  eighty 
years  this  war  has  been  waged  between  the  two  localities.  The 
latest  action  was  the  placing  of  suitable  controlling-works  in  the 
outlet,  which  can  be  so  regulated  by  lift-gates  as  t9  allow  free 
passage  to  the  natural  flow  during  floods,  and  also  so  as  to  store 
the  supply  after  the  w^ter  has  again  reached  its  normal  level. 
But  even  tliis  device  is  considered  by  those  at  the  head  of  the 
lake  as  detrimental  to  their  intei-ests.  The  following  pages  will 
show  how  large  a  share  this  subject  has  had  in  the  history  of  the 
canal. 

Before  the  canal  wns  corajjleted  the  people  at  the  head  of  the 
lake  succeeded  in  having  a  law  parsed  for  lowering  the  outlet. 
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which,  however,  was  so  conditioned  as  to  render  it  ineffectual. 
Chapter  290,  Laws  of  1828,  made  it  the  duty  of  the  canal  commis- 
sioners to  lower  the  water  of  Seneca  lake  two  feet  below  its 
natural  level,  by  deepening  the  canal  at  Waterloo  and  in  the  out- 
let of  the  lake  so  as  to  provide  for  five  feet  of  water  below  such 
reduced  level  of  the  lake,  one  foot  to  serve  as  a  reservoir  to  supply 
water  for  the  summer  season,  provided  that  the  owners  of  prop- 
eily  at  the  head  of  the  lake  paid  to  the  canal  commissionei*s  all 
damages  that  would  resuH  to  milla,  hydraulic  privileges  and 
other  property  on  the  lake  and  outlet. 

The  people  were  not  seeking  an  opportunity  to  shift  the  responsi- 
bility from  the  State  to  themselves,  and  of  course  nothing  was 
done.  Another  attempt  for  relief  was  made  in  1829,  but  with 
no  better  results.  Chapter  860  of  that  year  authorized  the  canal 
commissioners  to  so  deepen  the  outlet  of  Seneca  lake  as  to  lower 
the  water  of  the  lake  to  a.  level  with  the  water  in  the  outlet  at  a 
point  half  a  mile  below  the  foot  of  the  lake,  without  increasing 
the  ordinary  discharge  beyond  the  amount  then  discharged  by  the 
natural  outlet,  but  under  the  same  provision  for  paying  damages 
that  the  law  of  the  previous  year  contained. 

During  a  part  of  the  season  of  1829  navigation  in  the  outlet 
between  Seneca  Falls  and  Waterloo  was  seriously  fnterrupted, 
because  the  water  was  reduced  below  its  proper  level  by  the  large 
Quantity  taken  by  the  mills  situated  at  Seneca  Falls  and  Chamber- 
lain's dam.  To  obviate  this  diflSculty  permanent  dams,  with  their 
tops  at  true  water  level,  were  erected  at  all  the  flumes  leading  to 
these  mills.  During  the  periods  of  navigation  in  1830  and  1831 
the  water  in  the  outlet  continued  above  its  ordinary  height  and 
no  inconvenience  was  experienced,  but  a  return  of  low  water  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1832  brought  with  it  all  the  evils  of  1829.  For 
the  purpose  of  obviating  the  injury  ^vhich  might  result  thereafter 
to  the  mill  owners,  the  latter  were  given  permission  at  their  own 
expense  to  place  gates  in  the  dams  in  front  of  their  flumes, 
through  which  water  could  be  drawn  in  the  winter  season, 
but  which  were  not  to  be  under  their  control  during  low  water 
when  the  canal  was  navigable.  For  the  next  few  years  naviga- 
tion was  maintained  with  difficulty  and  much  time  was  consumed 
in  bottoming  out  on  several  of  the  levels. 
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At  the  head  of  Oajoga  lake  there  is  a  stream  known  as  the 
Gaynga  inlet^  which^  at  the  time  of  building  the  Caynga  and 
Beneca  canal,  was  navigable  for  Hie  largest  size  of  boats  upon  the 
£}rie  canal  for  a  distance  of  two  miles  from  Oajuga  lake,  at  which 
point  it  formed  a  convenient  depot  for  a  large  amount  of  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  citizens  of  Ithaca  and  the  surrounding  conn- 
try.    For  a  long  time  there  had  existed  a  sand  bar  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  inlet  and  the  lake,  which  had  more  or  leas  obstructed 
the  passage  of  loaded  boats  over  it,  and  especially  during  1832 
the  detentions  and  interruptions  to  business  from  this  cause  had 
been  felt  to  a  great  extent.    To  expedite  the  constantly  increas- 
ing traffic  to  and  from  the  port  of  Ithaca,  the  inhabitants  of 
Tompkims  county  asked  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  of 
f  5,000  to  remove  the  bar.    However,  no  action  was  taken  in  1832, 
but  in  1834,  after  receiving  similar  petitions,  the  Legislature 
adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  directing  the  canal  commiasionetfj 
to  make  a  survey  and  examination  of  the  inlet,  and  report  to  the 
Legislature  of  1835  as  to  the  expediency  of  removing  the  obstruc- 
tion and  otherwise  improving  navigation. 

As  the  resolution  did  not  convey  the  necessary  authority  to 
the  commissioners  to  draw  money  from  the  treasury  to  pay  the 
expense,  the  survey  and  examination  were  not  made,  but  the 
commissioners^  being  desirous  of  carrying  into  effect  the  intention 
of  the  law,  proposed  to  the  friends  of  the  project  that  they  should 
pay  the  expense  of  an  engineer  to  make  the  survey.  They  accepted 
the  suggestion,  but  owing  to  the  death  of  the  engineer  the  con- 
templated arrangement  was  not  executed.  However,  the  project- 
ors presented  to  the  commissioners  two  estimates  for  excavating 
a  channel  through  the  bar  and  securing  it  by  driving  piles  and 
sheeting  along  the  sides.  One  estimate  called  for  a  channel  thir- 
teen hundred  feet  long,  eighty  feet  wide,  and  of  sufficient  depth 
to  give  six  feet  of  water,  at  a  cost  of  |6,877.40,  while  the  other 
estimate,  with  a  channel  of  the  same  dimensions  except  the  width, 
which  was  one  hundred  feet,  amounted  to  |7,514. 

This  information  was  sent  to  the  Ijo^islature  of  1835,  with  the 
result  that  an  act  (chapter  202)  was  pfissed,  appropriating  f  10,000 
for  the  improvement  and  providing  for  tolls  to  be  charged  on  one 
mile  of  canal  on  all  freight  passing  the  inleft.  Notices  were 
published  for  proposals  for  its  construction,  but  no  bids  were 
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received  at  prices  that  would  bring  the  cost  within  the  appropria- 
tion. 

After  it  was  understood  that  the  work  could  not  be  let  for  the 
prices  in  the  proi)osals  received,  two  citizens  of  Ithaca,  who 
were  desirous  that  the  improvement  should  be  made,  because  of 
their  large  property  interests  at  that  place,  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  the  canal  commiseioners  for  doing  the  work  at  the 
estimated  cost  of  f9,700.  The  contract  for  the  work  was  let  in 
December,  1835,  but  owing  to  high  water  in  the  lake  no  work 
was  done  till  the  fall  of  1886,  and  then  but  a  small  portion  of  it. 
During  the  following  summer  and  autumn  the  principal  part  of 
the  work  was  accomplished,  and  it  was  completed  in  1838,  mudi 
to  the  gratification  of  the  people  who  had  occasion  to  use  the 
waterway  for  the  shipments  of  merchandise  and  products  of  the 
fioil. 

There  were  improvements  year  by  year  in  order  to  keep  the 
inlet  in  a  navigable  condition ;  in  1847  an  appropriation  of  f  1,500 
was  allowed  by  an  act  (chapter  251)  for  keeping  open  the  channel 
to  admit  vessels  drawing  five  feet  of  water,  and  by  a  subsequent 
law  in  1866  (chapter  748)  there  was  provided  a  sum  for  dredging 
and  removing  bars  in  order  to  make  a  depth  of  seven  feet  of  water, 
which  would  conform  to  the  depth  of  the  enlarged  Oayuga  and 
Seneca  canal.  Three  years  later  an  act  (chapter  822)  appro- 
priated f  16,000  from  the  general  fund  for  a  towing-path  on  the 
western  side  of  the  inlet,  and  for  continuing  the  dredging  for 
seven  feet  depth.  As  more  money  was  needed  to  complete  the 
work,  additional  appropriations  were  granted  in  1871  and  1872, 
and  fTom  that  year  to  the  present  time  the  necessary  reipairs  and 
occasional  dredging  have  been  attended  to.  In  1852,  by  a  law 
(chapter  246),  euch  portion  of  the  inlet  as  was  subject  to  canal 
tolls  was  pl24x?ed  in  charge  of  the  canal  commissioners. 

Turning  again  to  the  main  canal,  we  notice  that  in  1835-6  the 
locks  were  in  need  of  extenflive  repairs,  the  canal  commissioneps 
stating  that  several  of  them  would  have  to  be  entirely  rebuilt  and 
asking  direction  from  the  TiegisLature  as  to  whether,  in  rebuilding 
the  locks,  they  should  make  the  structures  of  wood  or  of  stone. 
The  Legislature  replied  by  passing  an  act  (chapter  453)  in  1836, 
authorizing  the  officials,  whenever  it  became  necessary  to  rebuild 
81 
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any  locks,  to  build  them  in  a  subetantial  manner  of  etone,  and  of 
the  same  width  as  the  enlarged  locks  on  the  Erie  canal.  As 
there  were  no  directioua  in  the  act  aa  to  the  length  of  the  locks, 
nor  the  depth  of  water  in  the  canal  to  which  they  were  to  be 
adapted^  work  upon  the  improvBment  was  delayed  and  the  oonunis- 
sioners  continxied  to  repair  the  old  locks  as  well  as  they  could, 
BO  as  to  keep  them  passable. 

Hie  work  of  enlarging  the  Erie  canal  naturally  stimulated 
among  the  people  of  various  parts  of  the  state  a  desire  to  partici- 
pate in  like  benefits,  by  having  the  waterways  in  their  vicinities 
also  inicreased  in  size.  In  1839,  three  yeare  after  the  Erie  enlarge- 
ment began,  the  subject  of  similarly  improving  the  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  canal  came  formally  before  the  Legislature  through  a 
petition  received  from  certain  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Seneca 
Falls,  appealing  for  a  law  that  would  authorize  the  enlai^;ement 
of  this  canal  to  the  size  of  the  enlarged  Erie.  The  camal  board, 
to  which  the  petition  was  referred,  after  deliberately  considering 
the  whole  subject,  concluded  that  the  petition  should  be  granted, 
saying :  "  The  peculiar  connection  of  the  Oayuga  and  Seneca  canal, 
with  the  Oayuga  and  Seneca  lakes;  the  extent  of  the  country 
thereby  penetrated  and  reached ;  a  judicious  regard  to  the  union 
of  lake  and  canal  navigation  which  this  case  [presented],  together 
with  the  kind  of  vessels  best  fitted  for  this  twofold  use,  and  a  just 
and  fair  consideration  of  the  extensive  and  growing  interests  of 
the  large  and  increasing  population,  whose  trade  [would]  natur- 
ally take  this  route,'''  rendered  it  highly  expedient,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  canal  board,  to  give  to  the  canal  the  full  dimensions 
which  were  to  be  given  to  the  Erie  canal.  However,  the  Legis- 
lature took  no  action  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  prism  until 
1854,  a&  will  be  seen  later. 

Another  subject  then  receiving  serious  consideration  was  the 
injury  and  embarrassment  to  which  the  canal  and!  its  navigation 
were  exposed  from  the  vei*y  considerable  fluctuations  of  water 
discharged  from  Seneca  lake  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
At  that  time  the  flow  was  left  to  regulate  itself,  and  in  times  of 
very  high  water  the  inundations  were  sometimes  so  great  as  to 
lay  tlie  banks  of  the  canal,  as  well  as  tlie  adjacent  lands^  under 
v/ater  and  materially  to  injure  the  whole  stnictuix*  of  the  canal, 
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while  at  other  times  the  water  was  so  diminished  in  volume  as  to 
yield  aji  insufficient  supply  for  con.veaient  and  constant  naviga- 
tion. These  injuries  and  embarrassments  could,  it  was  confidently 
believed,  be  entirely  remedied  by  the  construction  of  works  at  the 
foot  of  the  lake,  properly  constructed  so  as  to  control  and  regulate 
the  discharge  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  especially  during  the 
season  of  canal  navigation. 

In  this  way  it  was  deemed  certain  that  the  safety  of  the  canal 
and  its  Tminterrupted  navigation  could  be  permanently  secured, 
and  the  interests  of  land  owners  along  its  borders,  and  those  still 
more  extensive  interests  dependent  on  the  hydraulic  power  of  the 
surplus  waters  of  the  Seneca  river,  could  be  materially  benefited. 
In  1837  the  commissioners  called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
to  the  necessity  of  improving  this  condition,  but  it  was  not  until 
1840  that  a  law  was  passed'  concerning  the  matter.  By  an  act 
(chapter  302)  passed  in  that  year,  the  canal  commissioners  were 
authorized  "  to  improve  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  by  cutting 
a  channel  through  the  bar  at  the  northeast  bend  of  the  Seneca  lake 
to  the  said  canal,  and  to  regulate  the  height  of  the  water  of  the 
lake  and  the  outlet  thereof,  in  such  manner  as  in  their  opinion 
[should]  be  most  conducive  to  the  public  interests;  provided  that 
the  rights  and  interests  of  peorsons  owning  or  holding  hydraulic 
privileges  upon  said  outlet,  [should]  not  be  injured'  by  such  im- 
provement," for  which  work  the  act  appropriated  |12,000.* 

With  a  view  to  securing  the  improvement  contemplated  by  this 
act,  the  outlet  and  bar  were  examined.  From  this  investigation  it 
became  apparent  that  an  artificial  cut  through  the  bar,  in  addition 
to  the  existing  outlet  of  the  lake,  which  was  also  an  artificial 
channel  through  the  same  bar,  would  tend  to  injure  and  probably 
to  entirely  interrupt  navigation,  by  cutting  off  the  navigable  com- 
munication between  the  lake  and  the  outlet,  unless  the  new  channel 
should  be  made  navigable  by  the  construction  of  a  lock.  It  also 
appeared  that  the  canal  could  be  improved  by  regulating  the  dis- 
charge of  water  from  the  lake  and  reducing  the  bottom  plane  of 
the  upper  level. 

A  plan  was  therefore  projected  by  one  of  the  chief  engineers 
for  the  construction  of  a  regulating  weir  about  one  hundred  feet 
in  length  extending  across  the  mouth  of  the  outlet.  By  this  means 
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the  surplus  water  could  be  more  rapidly  discharged  in  times  of  its 
accumulation;  and  by  gates  placed  in  Hie  weir  a  portion  of  the 
surplus  could  be  retained  for  the  use  of  navigation  till  the  close  of 
the  seaaon,  when  by  drawing  the  gates  the  lake  could  be  reduced 
to  its  ordinary  low  water,  before  the  recurrence  of  spring  floods. 
This  plan  was  presented  by  the  acting  commiesioner  in  January, 
1841,  but  a  majority  of  the  board  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  ijiter- 
fere  with  the  flow  of  water,  as  such  action  would  result  in  claims 
for  damage  from  the  owners  of  low  grounds  above  the  lake  and 
also  from  those  interested  in  the  use  of  water  below.  They,  there- 
fore, decided  to  improve  the  canal  by  deepening  the  upper  level. 

The  subject  was  again  considered  by  the  Legislature  in  1841  and 
an  act  (chapter  212)  was  passed,  the  flrst  section  of  which  thus 
provided :  "  The  channel  through  the  bar  at  the  northeast  bend 
of  the  Seneca  lake  authorized  to  be  made  by  chapter  302  of  the 
laws  of  1840,  shall  be  made  navigable  for  canal  boats,  and  the 
canal  commissioners  may  construct  a  lock  therein  if  they  deem 
the  same  necessary  to  make  said  channel  navigable,"  and  the 
second  section  declared :  "  The  expenses  incurred  under  this  aet 
shall  be  paid  as  directed  by  the  act  hereby  amended,  and  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  thereby  appropriated." 

The  sum  appropriated  was  deemed  altogether  inadequate  for 
the  work  authorized  by  the  act  of  1810,  which  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  commissioners  such  plan  of  improving  the  canal  as  in  their 
opinion  should  be  most  conducive  to  the  public  interests.  Accord- 
ingly, as  the  commissioners  considered  the  work  itself  one  of 
doubtful  policy,  they  deemed  it  imprudent  to  commence  the  execu- 
tion of  it,  and,  therefore,  no  measures  were  taken  for  opening 
another  channel  through  the  bar  from  the  lake  to  the  outlet. 

Having  de(!ided  that  the  mo«t  feasible  course  to  pursue  was  to 
deei)en  the  up[)er  level,  this  work  was  partially  performed  in 
the  sj)ring  of  1841.  In  the  following  June,  however,  when  the 
lake  had  ftillen  nearly  fourteen  inches,  some  temporary  fixtures 
were  ploiced  in  the  outlet  to  check  the  flow  of  water.  By  this 
means  the  surface  of  the  lake  on  the  first  of  September  was  about 
ten  inches  higher  than  it  was  at  the  same  period  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  but  the  supplies  to  the  lake  had  become  so  reduced  by 
a  drought  that  this  surplus  was  exhausted  by  the  first  of  October, 
and  thence  to  the  end  of  the  season  much  difficulty  was  encoun- 
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tered  in  maintaining  navigation  in  this  level  and  in  the  inlet  at  the 
head  of  the  lake.  The  experience  of  this  season  rendered  it  prob- 
able that  further  excavations  in  the  level  and  the  construction  of 
a  regulating  weir  upon  the  plan  proposed  by  the  engineer  would  be 
the  best  method  for  remedying  these  difficulties. 

In  1842  the  "Stop  law"  (chapter  114)  caused  all  work  on 
the  State  canals  to  cease,  except  such  as  was  necessary  to  pre- 
serve or  secure  navigation,  until  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  1846,  which  provided  for  an  annual  tax  to  be  imposed  so  as  to 
raise  funds  for  the  canals.  This  law  did  not  greatly  affect  the 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  as  no  work  of  general  improvement 
was  in  progress  at  the  time,  and  the  only  matters  of  immediate 
urgency  were  the  control  of  the  flow  from  Seneca  lake  and  the 
rebuilding  of  locks.  The  preservation  of  navigation  depended 
on  a  properly  regulated  supply  of  water  from  the  lake,  and,  accord- 
ingly, this  question  continued  to  receive  legislative  attention, 
while  by  constant  repairs  the  locks  were  kept  in  a  passable 
condition. 

In  1842  the  inhabitants  at  the  head  of  Seneca  lake  petitioned 
the  Legislature  to  have  all  obstructions  removed  from  the  outlet 
of  the  lake,  and  to  keep  the  channel  open  so  that  the  waters  of 
the  lake  could  at  all  seaflons  of  the  year  pass  off  freely.  The 
petitioners  maintained  that  in  the  construction  of  the  canal  the 
engineer,  who  located  it  erred  in  assuming  the  low-water  mark 
of  Senieca  lake  to  be  higher  than  it  really  was.  This  error,  they 
said,  had  made  it  necessary  to  throw  a  dam  across  the  outlet 
in  order  to  maintain  navigation;  and  the  building  of  this  dam 
had~caused  the  water  to  overflow  the  lands  at  the  head  of  the  lake 
in  the  spring  and  fall,  occasioning  illness  when  it  receded  in  the 
summer. 

For  the  purpose  of  taking  measures  to  relieve  these  evils,  the 
commissioners  were  required  by  a  resolution  of  the  Assembly 
to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  artificial  channel  at  the 
foot  of  Seneca  lake,  and  of  the  fixtures  which  had  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  level  of  the  lake  during  the 
previous  season  of  navigation.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution, 
Orville  W.  Childs,  the  chief  engineer  in  the  employ  of  the  State, 
was'  directed  to  make  such  examinations,  surveys  and  estimates 
as  were  deemed  necessary  to  enable  the  commissioners  to  comply 
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with  tlie  requirements  of  the  Aflsembly  resolntion.  Two  plans 
were  presented  by  the  engineer;  one  contemplated  the  removal  of 
the  lock  near  Geneva,  lowering  the  lake  level  of  the  canal  one 
f oot^  removing  the  obstructions  at  the  head  of  the  outlet,  enlarging 
the  channel,  extending  the  lake  level  to  Waterloo  and  regulating 
the  discharge  of  water  at  that  place;  the  other  plan  provided  for 
the  continuance  of  the  lock  near  Geneva  and  the  placing  of  a 
regulating  weir  at  the  upper  end  of  the  outlet. 

The  commissioners  stated  that,  while  either  of  these  plans 
would  in  all  probability  overcome  the  difficulties  of  navigation, 
the  first  plan  only  would  to  any  considerable  degree  relieve  the 
petitioners  from  the  overflow  on  their  lands,  the  other  plan  being 
considered  one  that  would  afford  them  but  little  relief.  The 
engineer's  estimated  cost  of  improvement,  according  to  the  flrst 
plan  waa  (10,316.90,  while  that  for  the  regulating  weir  was 
f2,009.49. 

As  the  commissioners  were  of  the  opinion  tiiat  further  legisla- 
tion was  necessary  to  fully  carry  out  the  work  of  improving  navi- 
tion,  the  question  was  laid  aside,  but  only  temporarily,  for  in  1844 
the  Legislature  was  once  more  stirred  to  action.    In  that  year 
the  petitioners  again  applied  for  relief,  and  a  law  (chapter  313) 
amending  the  act  of  1840  and  repealing  the  act  of  1841  whs 
passed.    This  act  authorized  and  required  the  commissioners  to 
proceed  with  the  improvement  according  to  the  plans  for  removing 
the  lock  and  obstructions  near  Geneva,  deepening,  enlarging  and 
extending  the  lake  level  to  Waterloo,  and  regulating  the  flow  there, 
as  embodied  in  Mr.  Child's  report  of  1842.    The  work  was  put 
under  contract  in  1844,  and  completed  on  April  1,  1845,  a  regu- 
lating weir  also  having  been  constructed  in  the  State  dam  at 
Waterloo.    But  there  was  no  alleviation  of  the  troubles  previously 
experienced  and  another  complaint  was  forwarded  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1845,  which,  however,  elicited  no  action. 

In  the  following  year  petitions  from  the  inhabitants  of  Waterloo 
and  Seneca  Frills,  and  remonstrances  from  citizens  of  Chemung 
county  were  received,  repeating  the  same  complaints  and  argu- 
ments as  have  always  been  used  in  this  contest.  The  people  on 
the  outlet  represented  that  their  hydraulic  privileges  had  been 
greatly  injured,  and  navigation  of  the  upper  level  of  the  canal 
impaired  by  the  artificial  channel  constructed  at  the  lake,  and 
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they  requested  the  erection  of  such  regulating  weirs  as  would 
secure  a  more  uniform  flow  and  keep  up  the  waters  of  the  lake 
so  that  navigation  would  not  be  obstructed  in  dry  seasons.  Those 
residing  near  the  head  of  the  lake  contended  that  the  waters  were 
still  obstructed  and  that  although  the  upper  level  of  the  canal  had 
been  lowered  and  an  artificial  outlet  completed,  pursuant  to  the 
law  of  1844,  the  flow  wae  kept  back  and  the  water  did  not  sink 
to  it»  natural  level  by  reason  of  dams  and  obstructions,  with  the 
result  that  much  illness  had  been  produced  and  low  grounds  had 
been  flooded. 

Under  such  conflicting  statements  the  legislative  conmiittee 
on  canals  had  much  difficulty  in  arriving  at  any  satisfactory 
conclusion.    The  peport  of  the  committee  said: 

"...  the  State  has  no  moral  right  to  raise  the  waters 
of  the  lake  above  their  natural  level  by  obstructions,  if  such 
raising  of  the  waters  produces  as  represented,  great  sickness, 
nor  to  injure  property  at  the  head  of  the  lake  without  just  com- 
pensation. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  owners  of  the  hydraulic  works  on  the 
Seneca  river  are  entitled  to  ask  that  their  privileges  in  the  use 
of  the  water  flowing  from  the  lake  should  not  be  unnecessarily 
injured  or  made  irregular  by  State  works.-'*  The  committee  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water  by  the  construction  of 
weirs  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  but  it  failed  of  favorable  action. 

In  1847  the  condition  of  the  locks  was  such  as  to  necessitate 
rebuilding.  Some  of  them  had  been  in  use  seventeen  years,  being 
from  time  to  time  repaired  by  substituting  new  for  old  and 
decayed  parts,  and  for  several  years  they  had  been  maintained 
at  considerable  expense.  It  will  be  recalled  that  an  act,  passed 
March  25,  1836,  had  provided  that,  whenever  it  should  become 
necessary  to  rebuild  the  locks  on  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal, 
the  canal  commissioners  were  required  to  rebuild  the  locks  in  a 
substantial  manner  with  stone  and  of  the  same  width  as  the 
enlarged  locks  on  the  Erie  canal.  It  will  also  be  remembered 
that  the  commissioners  had  delayed  action,  awaiting  legislative 
instructions  in  regard  to  the  lengths  of  locks  and  the  depth  of 
water,  and  that  the  "  Stop  law  "  had  removed  the  possibility  of 
enlargement  by  depriving  the  commissioners  of  the  necessary 
money.    In  their  annual  report  for  1846,  the  commissioners  said : 

^Aaaemhly  Documents,  1846,  No.  177.  p.  2. 
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^'The  width  of  the  chamber  of  the  present  locks  is  15  feec, 
and*  that  of  the  enlarged  locks  on  the  Brie  canal  is  18  feet.  The 
original  width  of  the  inland  i>ortions  of  the  Gaynga  and  Seneca 
canal^  at  bottom  was  28  feet;  and  40  feet  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  with  sides  sloping  1%  horizontal  to  one  foot  in  perpen- 
dicular height.  The  slope  on  the  face  of  the  banks  having  been  some- 
what changed  by  use,  the  present  bottom  width  is  probably  less, 
and  at  the  surface  it  is  greater  than  that  above  stated.  Heavily 
loaded  boats  frequently  rest  on  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the  canal 
while  passing  each  other.  As  the  present  width  of  the  canal  is 
insufficient  for  the  passage  of  boats  of  greater  width  than  can 
pass  the  present  locks,  the  Commissioners  are  unaJble  to  discover 
that  very  great  advantages  would  be  derived  from  an  increase 
in  the  width  of  the  chamber  of  the  locks,  without  increasing  the 
width  of  the  prism  of  the  canal  sufficient  to  admit  the  passage 
of  two  boats  having  a  width  corresponding  to  that  of  the  enlarged 
chamber."' 

As  large  expenAtures  would  be  necessary  if  the  old  locks  were 
repaired  and  continued  as  in  previous  years,  and,  as  the  law  of 
1836  had  authorized  simply  widened  structures,  the  commissioners 
considered  that  the  plan  upon  which  the  locks  should  be  rebuilt 
was  so  important  as  to  demand  further  legislative  direction.  At 
their  solicitation  the  Legislaiture  enacted  the  following  law  (chap- 
ter 348)  : 

"  §  1.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Canal  Commissioners, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  substitute  new  locks  for  the  old  locks  «in 
the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  the  commissioners  shall  cause 
minute  estimates  to  be  made  of  the  cost  of  rebuilding  the  lock  or 
locks  on  the  plan  prescribed  by  the  act  .  .  .  passed  May  25, 
1836,  and  also  minute  estimates  of  the  cost  of  conistructing  said 
locks  of  composite  of  the  same  dimensions  of  the  enlarged  locks 
on  the  Erie  canal,  which  estimates  shall  be  submitted  to  the  canal 
board,  and  when  approved  by  that  board,  and  if  the  expense  of 
the  composite  locks  of  the  enlarged  size  shall  not  exceed  the  ex- 
pense of  the  stone  locks  as  prescribed  by  the  act  of  May  25,  1836, 
aforesaid,  the  canal  commissioners  shall  proceed  to  construct  the 
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lock  or  locks  on  the  enlarged  plan,  and  the  cost  thereof  shall 
be  charged  to  the  fnnd  appropriated  to  ordinary  repairs. 

"  §  2.  The  said  commissioners  may  diminish  the  number  of  the 
said  locks,  or  alter  their  location,  if  in  their  judgment  the  in- 
terests of  the  state  will  be  promoted  thereby ;  and  the  aggregate 
expense  of  re-constructing  the  necessary  locks  and  putting  the 
said  canal  in  navigable  condition  will  not  be  increased  thereby.'" 

Believing  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  was  necessary  to 
substitute  new  locks  for  the  old  ones,  the  commissioners,  in  July, 
1848,  directed  Ohnrles  W.  Wentz,  resident  engineer,  to  make  a 
survey  and  to  estimate  the  cost  of  constructing  locks  upon  the 
plan  prescribed  by  the  act  of  1836,  and  also  to  prepare  an  esti- 
mate for  composite  locks  upon  the  plan  contemplated  by  the  act 
of  1847.  By  the  report  and  estimate  of  the  engineer,  the  aggre- 
gate cost  of  the  cut-stone  locks,  prescribed  by  the  act  of  1836, 
was  tlS8J69.64  and  of  those  upon  the  composite  plan,  as  directed 
by  the  act  of  1847,  the  aggregate  coet  was  estimated  at  f  139,416.07, 
showing  a  difference  of  $49,353.57  in  favor  of  the  composite  plan. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  in  the  act  of  1847,  the  esti- 
mates of  the  engineer  were  submitted  to  the  canal  board  and  on 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  July,  1848,  the  board  approved  and  recon* 
mended  the  construction  of  the  composite  lock  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  enlarged  locks  on  the  Erie  canal.  The  commissioners, 
therefore,  proceeded  to  have  the  two  locks  at  Waterloo  rebuilt 
in  1849  under  the  new  plans,  three  others  also  being  rebuilt  shortly 
afterward.  By  the  plan  adopted,  the  lock  near  the  foot  of  Seneca 
lake  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  discharge  of  water  was  regulated 
at  the  Waterloo  dam,  a  plan  originally  contemplated  by  the  canal 
commifisionere  in  the  construction  of  the  canal.  The  need  of  a 
lock  at  Chamberlain's  dam  was  also  obviated  by  increasing  the 
lift  of  the  one  at  Seneca  Falls,  thus  bringing  the  two  levels  be- 
tween Waterloo  and  Seneca  Falls  into  one.  To  remove  the 
diflBfeculties  attending  navigation  in  the  slack-water  level,  below 
lock  No.  9  and.  across  the  foot  of  Cayuga  lake,  the  engineer  was 
directed  to  make  examinations  and  suggest  a  remedy.  He  pro- 
posed a  plan  for  an  independent  canal  from  the  head  of  lock  No. 
9,  crossing  Seneca  river  by  an  aqueduct  and  running  thence  to 
intersect  the  Montezuma  level,  a  distance  of  four  miles.    With  the 
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adoption  of  this  plan  and  its  subsequent  execution  three  more 
locks  could  be  dispensed  with,  reducing  the  number  from  twelve 
to  seven.  Of  this  project  the  commissioners  said :  '^  If  the  Legis- 
lature should  direct  the  improvement,  the  expense  would  be  |26,- 
816.06  more  than  the  estimated  cost  of  rebuilding  the  stone  locks 
contemplated  bj  the  act  of  1896,  a  sum  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  commissioners,  bears  a  small  proportion  to  the  yearly  cost 
of  superintendence  and  repairs  to  the  locks,  which  will  be  dis- 
pensed with.''* 

The  subject  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  1849  and  an  aict 
(chapter  213)  was  passed,  authorizing  the  canal  commissioners, 
^*  if  they  [should]  deem  the  interests  of  the  state  to  require  it," 
to  construct  the  independent  channel,  the  expenses  to  be  paid 
as  directed  by  the  act  (chapter  348)  of  1847.  By  the  authority 
thus  conveyed  the  commissioners  directed  the  necessary  surveys 
and  estimates  to  be  made.  The  length  of  the  improvement  was 
about  three  and  one-half  miles  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work, 
including  the  aqueduct  over  the  Seneca  river,  was  |128,877.37. 
The  estimates  were  for  a  channel  of  the  same  size  as  the  existing 
canal,  but  the  aqueduct  was  planned  to  conform  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  enlarged  Erie  canal. 

Additional  sur\'eys  and  examinations  were  made  in  1851  with 
a  view  of  making  an  entire  separation  from  the  river  below  lock 
No.  9  and  continuing  the  proposed  independent  line  of  canal  upon 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  rather  than  upon  the  north  side  as 
previously  planned.  Tliis  would  reduce  the  length  of  the  aque- 
duct required  at  the  cros^sing  of  the  Cayuga  outlet,  by  passing 
the  water  of  Seneca  river  through  the  old  canal  and  making  the 
junction  of  the  two  streams  below  the  proposed  aqueduct.  It 
was  believed  that  this  plan  would  lessen  the  difficulties  arising 
from  high  water  in  the  Cayuga  lake,  of  which  there  had  been  much 
complaint  by  those  residing  on  the  borders  of  the  lake.  This 
plan  also  obviated  the  need  of  the  dam  and  tow-path  bridge  below 
lock  No.  9,  and  the  survey  demonstrated  the  entire  feasibility  of 
the  new  plan  at  a  cost  within  the  estiilnates  for  the  line  upon 
the  north  side  of  the  river.  However,  nothing  appears  ever  to 
have  been  done  toward  executing  either  of  these  plans. 

*A88embly  Documents,  1849,  No.  40. 
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In  the  original  construction  of  the  canal,  or  by  permisBion 
given  subsequently  by  the  canal  commissioners,  a  connection  was 
formed  and;  maintained  at  Seneca  Falls  between  the  canal  and  the 
river  below  the  upper  lock,  by  which  boats  could  pass  through 
the  race  and  pond  to  the  mills  located  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  In  the  construction  of  the  enlarged  locks  at  this  place  it 
became  necessary  to  close  this  connection,  because  an  increased 
height  of  water  in  the  canal  resulted  from  equalizing  the  lifts 
of  the  locks  so  as  to  dispense  with  one  at  Chamberlain's  dam.  In 
order  to  continue  the  connection  with  the  river  at  this  point  the 
canal  board,  on  application  of  the  proprietors  of  the  mills,  directed 
the  construction  of  a  side  lock,  which  was  completed  in  1861. 

In  this  year  there  yet  remained  five  locks  to  be  rebuilt,  which 
had  required  extensive  repairing  and  the  utmost  watchfulness 
and  care  to  maintain  ^hem  in  a  navigable  condition.  It  was 
apparent  that  they  were  liable  to  give  way  at  almost  any  time 
and,  if  this  should  occur  at  the  height  of  the  season  of  navigation, 
it  would  cause  a  suspension  that  would  be  disastrous.  The  com- 
missioners urged  some  action  and  they  were  of  the  opinion  that, 
if  it  was  thought  advisable  to  delay  still  further  the  construction 
of  these  locks  on  the  enlarged  plan,  some  adequate  provisions 
should  be  made  for  repairing  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
them  in  a  reliable  condition  for  use. 

At  this  time  the  old  contention  reappeared ;  extra  measures  were 
taken  to  meet  the  request  of  those  who  had  petitioned  the  I^egisla- 
ture  for  relief  from  water  overflowing  their  lands  at  the  head  of 
Seneca  lake.  The  lake  level  from  Geneva  to  the  lock  was  bottomed 
out  and  there  was  removed  the  dam  of  brush  and  stone,  which 
had  been  built  across  the  outlet  to  raise  the  waters  of  the  lake  in 
order  to  maintain  navigation  on  the  lake  levels,  not  only  of  this 
canal  but  also  of  the  Crooked  Lake  and  Chemung  canals,  which 
terminated  in  this  same  lake.  It  was  hoped  that  this  action  would 
settle  the  vexed  question  of  high  water  in  the  lake  for  many 
years. 

In  1S33  an  act  (chapter  620)  appropriated  $20,100  for  the  ex- 
pense of  rebuilding  locks,  so  that  in  1854  two  more  enlarged  locks 
were  brousjht  into  use — one  in  the  village  of  Seneca  Falls  and 
the  other  at  East  Cayuga.     Tins  la.st,  with  the  improvement  of 
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the  Montezuma  level  of  this  canal  under  a  law  (chapter  16) 
passed  in  1854^  opened  navigation  for  enlarged  boats  between 
Montezuma  and  Ithaca.  This  work  of  improving  the  Montezuma 
level,  seven  miles  in  length,  consisted  in  thoroughly  bottoming 
out  and  widening,  and  in  straightening  at  many  points,  for  tiie 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  passage  of  boats  of  enlarged  size.  The 
old  lock  at  the  east  end  of  the  Geneva  level  was  discontinued  and 
the  level  extended  to  Waterloo.  The  remaining  three  locks  were 
enlarged  in  1855. 

In  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  flrst  enlargement  of  the  Krie 
ranal  there  are  told  the  events  liiat  led  to  legislative  action  in 
1854,  which  was  inaugurated  in  order  that  the  languishing  work 
on  the  several  canals  might  be  pushed  with  vigor. 

At  an  election  held  on  February  15,  1854,  the  people  ratified 
an  amendment  to  section  three  of  the  Constitution  of  1846,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  '*  the  I^egislature  shall  annually  during 
the  next  four  years,  appropriate  to  the  enlargement  of  the  .  .  . 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal.''  This  was  considered  a  judicious 
move,  now  that  the  lock  enlargement  was  completed,  and  in  that 
year  the  Legislature  enacted  a  law  (chapter  329),  providing  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  canal,  appropriating  |1 01,000  for  the  pur- 
pose, an  additional  sum  of  |l(K),O0O,  available  after  October  1, 
1854,  having  been  provided  by  chapter  330.  The  law  specifically 
stated  that  the  canal  should  '*  be  enlarged  to  the  general  dimen- 
sions of  seventy  feet  in  width  upon  the  surface  by  seven  feet  in 
depth,  except  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  canal  board,  greater 
dimensions  [might]  be  necessary  to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water  for  the  purpose  of  navigation  and  for  the  construction 
and  completion  of  such  b.asinfi  as  [might]  be  deemed  necessary, 
by  the  canal  board,  and  also,  except  in  localities  where  a  due 
regard  to  economy  and  the  interests  of  the  state  [required]  that 
such  specified  width  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  canal  board, 
be  varied."  The  law  also  directed  that  "  said  work  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Erie,  the  Oswego,  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canals, 
and  the  completion  of  the  Genesee  Valley  and  Black  River  canals, 
[should]  be  put  under  contract  and  progress  to  completion,  so 
as  to  bring  the  said  several  improvements  into  use  at  the  same 
time  as  nearly  as  [might]  be." 
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The  preliminary  work,  such  as  surveys  and  estimates,  was 
completed  along  the  entire  length  of  the  canal  in  1854.  The  esti- 
mated cost  was  1539,482.96,  which  included  $82,345.20  for  con- 
tingencies. A  section  of  12.11  miles,  embracing  the  most  expen- 
sive portions  of  the  line,  was  put  under  contract  during  the  same 
year,  the  cost  for  this  distance  being  estimated  at  |323,452.06  (not 
including  contingencies),  while  the  estimate  to  complete  the  re- 
maining 10.41  miles  was  placed  at  1183,685.70,  for  which  con- 
tracts were  entered  ui)on  later.  In  1855  there  was  passed  an  act 
(chapter  23)  authorizing  the  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund  to 
negotiate  loans  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  enlargement  directed 
under  the  law  of  the  previous  year. 

By  the  terms  of  the  contracts  for  enlargement,  the  several  por- 
tions of  work  were  to  be  completed  on  the  first  days  of  April,  1856, 
1857  and  1858,  respectively.  The  work  on  most  of  the  contracts 
progressed  slowly  in  consequence  of  the  limited  means  available 
for  the  purpose.  By  the  first  of  July,  1856,  all  funds  were  ex- 
hausted, and  some  of  the  contractors  suspended  operations,  but 
chapter  148  of  that  year's  laws  had  appropriated  $100,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  October  1,  so  that  others  of  the  contractors 
continued  their  work,  receiving  drafts  payable  on  th6  twentieth 
of  October,  1856.  In  the  following  year  an  act  (chapter  365)  pro- 
vided an  appropriation  of  $212,119.42  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
October  1,  but  by  the  first  of  November  this  also  was  exhausted, 
except  $23,430.15,  an  amount  too  small  to  pro>secute  the  work  on 
all  of  the  contracts.  Notice  was  therefore  given  to  all  of  the 
contractors,  except  those  building  the  dam  and  guard-p:ate  at 
Seneca  Falls,  and  the  pier  at  Geneva  f  pieces  of.  work  which  were 
considered  n(K!esflary  in  order  to  maintain  navigation),  that  until 
further  means  were  provided,  no  more  estimates  would  be  made 
on  their  contractu  after  paying  for  work  done  in  October.  The 
dam  and  guard-gate  were  completed  in  Sefi)tember,  allowing  boats 
of  the  largest  class  to  pass  through  to  the  head  of  Seneca  lake 
and  up  the  Chemung  canal  as  far  as  Havana. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  account  of  the  Erie  canal,  the  work 
of  improving  the  several  State  waterways  at  this  time  was  almost 
at  a  stand-still.  The  cost  of  completion  was  steadily  increasing 
bcj'ond  the  amount  anticipated ;  tlie  canal  debt  was  rapidly  grow- 
ing; the  tolls  of  1857  had  fallen  nearly  half  a  million  dollars 
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short  of  meeting  even  the  constitotional  requirements  for  paying 
Slims  toward  interest  and  sinking  fund;  and  the  season  of  1857 
had  been  most  disastrous  to  boating  interests.  These  circum- 
stances led  to  the  passage  of  the  following  resolution  by  the 
Assembly,  on  March  KJ,  1858 : 

"Resolved,  That  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  be  and  he 
is  hereby  requested  to  report,  at  the  earliest  practicable  period, 
the  aihount  of  money  necessary  to  complete  the  unfinished  canals ; 
also,  the  amount  of  work  done  for  which  no  provfsion  for  pay- 
ment is  now  made.''* 

In  answer  to  this  resolution,  estimates  were  made  of  the  cost  of 
completing  all  work  on  the  canals.  The  total  amount  needed  to 
finish  the  enlargement  of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  according 
to  this  statement,  was  f324,3H6.44.  Of  this  amount  |161,677.24 
(evidently  misprinted  as  ?161,577.24  in  Assembly  document)  was 
for  work  yet  to  be  done  on  existing  contracts,  f60,000  for  engi- 
neenng  and  land  damages,  |44,835.44  for  contingencies,  being 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  two  previous  amounts,  and  |58,323.76, 
which  was  the  percentage  retained  to  December  31,  1857.=^ 

After  cimsiderable  delay,  operations  were  again  resumed.  The 
L^isla-ture  of  1859,  by  an  act  (chapter  149),  jn-ovided  f 66,615, 
the  law  stating  that  the  money  should  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  work  done  and  materials  furnished  after  the  first  of  March  of 
that  year.  In  1860,  by  an  act  (chapter  213),  there  was  a  further 
appropriation  of  $138,714. 

The  canal  enlargement  was  now  rapidly  nearing  completion 
and  it  was  believed  that  the  remaining  work  could  be  finished 
before  the  opening  of  navigation  in  1863,  if  funds  were  appro- 
priated for  the  puri)06e.  The  work  had  now  been  so  nearly 
completed  that  a  survey  was  begun  for  the  final  maps  and  con- 
tinued as  fast  as  it  could  be  done  without  increasing  the  expense 
of  the  engineering  department.  An  additional  appropriation  of 
$30,000  was  provided  under  an  act  (chapter  137)  of  1862. 
Another  law  of  that  year  (chapter  169)  declared  that  on  the 
first  day  of  the  following  September  all  contracts  for  tbe  enlarge- 
ment and  completion  of  the  canals  of  the  state  should  bo  consid- 
ered finished,  and  that  no  more  work  should  be  done,  under  the 

^Assembly  JoMnwl,  1R58.  pp.  521  522. 
^""Assembly  Documents,  18.38,  No,  116,  p.  3. 
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pretense  of  enlarging  or  completing  them.  On  that  date,  all  work 
on  this  canal  had  been  completed  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small 
portions.  The  probable  cost  of  finishing  one  section  (No.  7), 
according  to  the  plan  of  enlargement,  was  |o,000.  Here  the  prism 
was  left  but  forty  feet  wide  in  places  and  the  towing-bank  was 
barely  of  sufficient  height  to  retain  seven  feet  of  water.  Little 
difficulty  was  experienced,  however,  in  navigating  this  portion  of 
the  canal,  but,  as  a  precaution  against  breaks,  it  was  dee>med 
advisable  that  the  banks  should  be  raised  to  their  proper  height. 
The  bottom  between  Cayuga  and  the  Free  bridge  was  not  lowered 
to  the  proper  grade  when  work  was  stopped,  and  later  this  sec- 
tion caused  trouble  at  times  of  low  water,  which  was  remedied 
in  1871  by  further  deepening. 

In  1863-4  the  business  of  the  canal  showed  a  marked  increase, 
despite  the  condition  of  ihe  composite  locks,  which  caused  much 
trouble  and  expense.  It  was  found  that  the  badly  constructed 
dry  walls  of  the  chambers  allowed  such  quantities  of  water  to 
press  against  the  rear  of  the  lining  plank  that,  in  emptying  the 
locks,  the  lining  constantly  burst  off,  or  the  anchors  and  posts 
gave  way.  It  was  thought  that  true  economy  would  be  best 
subserved  by  dispensing  with  these  dry  walls  altogether,  and  sub- 
stituting for  them  rough  and  cheap  but  substantial  walls  of  cement 
masonry  with  wooden  fenders,  after  the  plan  adopted  on  the 
Chenango  and  Crooked  Lake  canals. 

In  the  question  of  lock  enlargement,  which  was  debated  in  the 
Ije^slature  of  1864,  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  was  included 
in  the  resolution  which  the  Assembly  addressed  to  the  canal 
board,  as  to  the  necessity  of  enlarging  locks  upon  various  canal«. 
However,  the  board  reported  that,  as  the  locks  upon  this  canal 
were  of  the  same  capacity  as  those  of  the  Erie  and  Oswego,  no 
recommendation  concerning  them  would  be  made  at  that  time. 

During  1866  lock  No.  6  at  Seneca  Falls  was  the  cause  of  much 
trouble,  owing  to  the  pressing  of  side  walls  into  the  chamber  of 
the  lock.  This  was  a  composite  lock,  the  chamber  walls  being  of 
stone,  laid  dry,  and  the  front  faced  with  timber  and  plank.  Since 
1861  this  lock  had  been  bailed  out  four  times  at  great  expense, 
and  in  1862  the  timber  work  was  removed  and  new  timber  sub- 
stituted, with  concrete  placed  between  the  wall  and  the  face  lining. 
In  the  spring  of  1866  a  part  of  the  concrete  was  removed,  the 
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timbers  hewn  down  and  but  one  coorae  of  lining  put  on  instead 
of  two.  In  this  condition  it  was  used  during  tiiat  season,  but  not 
without  ditBculty  and  delay.  It  was  urgently  refH>mmended  that 
the  dry  masoni^  be  taken  up  and  relaid  in  cement  on  the  plan 
adopted  for  rebuilding  locks  upon  the  Chenango  canal,  and  in 
1867  this  recommendation  was  fully  carried  out.  An  act  (chap- 
ter 752),  passed  in  this  year,  authorized  the  canal  commissioners 
to  raise  the  State  dam  at  Waterloo  to  the  hei^t  of  the  original 
dam,  but  not  to  raise  the  lake  above  its  natural  height.  By  this 
means  the  people  interested  in  water-powers  at  Waterloo 
attempted  to  advance  their  interests,  but,  as  will  be  seen  a  little 
later,  the  controversy  was  still  to  be  waged  for  years  to  come. 

An  amazing  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  property  moved  upon  the 
canal  was  noted  in  the  year  1866,  when  the  number  of  tons  trans- 
ported was  368,233,  an  increase  of  175,921  tons  over  the  previous 
year.  This  growth  continued  till  1869,  when  533,516  tons  were 
carried.  This  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  this  canal 
furnished  a  line  of  transportation  from  the  Pennsylvania  coal 
regions  to  the  Erie  canal.  A  boat  could  navigate  the  North 
Branch  canal  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  Junction  canal,  thence 
through  the  Chemimg  canal  and  Seneca  lake  to  Geneva  and  finally 
reach  the  Erie.  This  canal  was  also  connected  with  Ithaca,  near 
the  head  of  Cayuga  lake,  and  with  the  Crooked  Lake  canal,  run- 
ning from  Dresden  on  Seneca  lake  to  Penn  Yan,  which  also 
furnished  an  extensive  area  from  which  to  derive  patronage. 

In  1869  contracts  were  let  for  rebuilding  four  locks.  At  this 
time  the  constniction  of  a  new  pier  at  Geneva  was  in  progress, 
which,  wben'  completed,  would  greatly  accommodate  the  boatmen 
and  others  navigating  Seneca  lake.  As  provided  for  in  the  act 
(chapter  767)  of  1.S70  and  the  act  (chapter  778)  of  1871,  the  work 
of  protecting  the  bonne  banks  along  the  north  shore  of  Seneca 
lake  was  prosecuted  in  the  latter  year.  During  the  floods  early  in 
the  season  of  1870  the  lake  overflowe<l  the  narrow  bank  separating 
it  from  the  canal,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  earth  and  gravel 
was  washed  into  the  prisra.  The  bermo  was  raised  about  three 
feet  and  prote<'ted  on  its  lake  side  by  a  substantial  wall  of  loose 
stone.  The  approj)riatian  of  flO.OOO  for  tliis  work  was  expended 
and  tlie  ?2,000  mnestiary  to  complete  the  job  was  appropriated 
by  an  act  (chapter  343)  in  1872.    Other  work,  as  directed  by  the 
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act  of  1871,  was  the  construction  of  a  new  dam  at  Waterloo  and 
a  vertical  wall  at  Seneca  Falls,  for  which  the  law  provided  |10,- 
000  and  |5,0OO,  respectively. 

An  act  (chapter  877)  of  1869  had  provided  |5,000  for  taking 
out  original  material  in  the  bottom  of  the  river  near  Waterloo. 
After  expending  most  of  the  money  in  dredging  all  that  could 
be  dredged,  the  balance  being  rock  which,  it  was  thought,  could 
not  be  taken  out  without  coffer-dame,  the  officials  in  charge  of 
the  caual  recommended  appropriations  to  finish  the  work,  because 
the  Seneca  river  became  so  low  at  times  that  loaded  boats  wei^ 
grounded  and  their  draught  had  to  be  decreased,  by  resolution  of 
the  canal  board,  to  five  feet  and  nin^  inches,  and  still  later  to  five 
feet  and  six  inches.  Boats  came  down  Seneca  lake,  the  only  feeder 
for  the  head  of  the  canal,  in  tows  of  from  thirty  to  fifty,  and 
when  they  entered  the  canal  it  became  necessary  for  the  section 
superintendent  to  detail  his  entire  force,  except  lock-tenders,  to 
assist  in  their  passage  over  the  bars  and  through  the  locks. 
Although  this  sendee  was  always  rendered  with  the  greatest 
promptness,  despite  the  conditions  of  time  or  weather,  no  amount 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent  could  remedy  the 
disastrous  effects  of  low  water  on  the  navigation  of  this  canal. 
It  was  estimated'  that,  during  the  unprecedented  drought  in  the 
summer  of  1872,  from  200,000  to  250,000  tons  of  freight,  chiefly 
coal,  was  offered  for  shipment,  and  would  have  been  transported 
over  this  canal  and  over  portions  of  the  Erie  and  Oswego  canals 
if  the  draught  of  boats  had  not  been  thus  restricted  by  low  water. 

Other  commercial  interests  besides  coal,  that  were  dependent 
upon  the  navigation  of  this  canal,  were  for  a  time  sorely  crippled 
by  this  deplorable  condition  of  affairs.  With  perfect  navigation, 
ihe  canal  was  the  natural  and  the  cheapest  route  to  the  people 
of  this  state  for  the  great  and  rapidly  growing  coal  trade  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  there  was  an  immediate  demand  for  legislation 
which  would  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  trouble.  The  tonnage 
over  this  canal  was  large;  it  had  been  increasing  with  great 
strides  up  to  1869,  and  the  advocates  of  these  improvements  con- 
sidered that  it  would  continue  to  grow  in  order  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  coal  consumption,  consequent  upon  a  multiplying  popu- 
lation and  the  rapid  development  of  manufactures.  From  a 
32 
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commercial  point  of  view,  they  deemed  that  the  importanee  of  the 
waterway  to  our  own  people  could  not  well  be  overestimated ;  and 
if  the  canal  was  to  be  preserved  and  to  retain  its  commei-ce,  it  was 
essential  that  its  material  needs,  upon  which  the  very  existence 
of  the  canal  depended,  should  be  fully  and  abundantly  supplied. 
As  early  as  1870  lines  of  railway  were  projected  for  the  purpose 
of  diverting  tra£9c  into  other  channels,  and  once  built  and  in 
successful  operation,  a  trade  equal  to  their  carrying  capacity* 
would  be  permanently  lost  to  the  canal. 

With  a  view  of  remedying  the  difficulties  encountered  in  naviga- 
lion,  the  Legislature  under  an  act  (chapter  766)  in  1873  appro- 
priated 140,000  for  the  construction  of  a  permanent  and  tight  dam 
in  the  Seneca  river  at  or  near  the  existing  dam  at  Waterloo, 
125,000  of  the  amount  having  been  appropriated  for  the  same 
purpose  by  previous  acts:  |10,000  under  chapter  778,  Laws  of 
IKTl.  and  $15,000  under  chapter  343,  passed  the  following  year. 
The  law,  as  originally  drawn,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  srreat  good,  but  before  its  Anal  passage  a  clause  was 
inserted  requiring  the  spillways  in  front  of  mills  to  be  put  three 
feet  below  the  crest  of  the  main  dam.  The  engineers  reported 
that  this  arrangement  would  give  to  the  mill  owners  as  great,  if 
not  gi-eater  power,  and  better  opportunities  than  they  previously 
had,  to  reduce  the  surface  of  Seneca  lake,  with  results  that  would 
prove  detrimental  instead  of  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the 
canal.    (^Consequently  nothing  was  done  under  this  act. 

In  the  year  1874  the  Tuegislature  transferred  |25,000  of  the 
f  iOjOOO  appropriated  under  the  act  of  the  preceding  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  dredging  the  river  channel.  The  law  stated  that  the 
money  was  ^*  to  be  used  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner 
in  charjije,  as  in  his  judgment  [»hould]  be  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  state  in  removing  rocks  or  dredging  within  the  prism  of  the 
canal  between  Seneca  Falls  and  Geneva,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
l)roving  the  navigation  of  the  canal."  As  the  canal  had  been 
comjjleted  throughout  its  entire  length  according  to  the  plan  of 
enlarpjement  twelve  years  earlier,  the  commissioner  deemed  that 
work  of  this  nature  was  unnecessary,  and,  accordingly,  did  noth- 
ing. 

Although  the  canal  was  favored  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
water,  vet  the  recurrence  of  a  long  continued  drought,  like  that 
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of  1872,  was  feared  and  up  to  1876  reoommendations  were  annually 
made  to  the  Ijegislature  for  a  law  providing  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  dam  at  Waterloo,  but  without  the  restrictions  and  require- 
ments which  were  included  in  the  act  of  1873.  The  dam  was 
considered  the  most  important  structure  on  the  canal,  as  it  con- 
trolled the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  canal  officials  were  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  for  the  interests  of  the  State  to  control  the 
waters  at  this  point,  and  oblige  the  owners  of  hydraulic  power 
to  draw  from  the  surface  instead  of  from  canal  bottom,  as  they 
were  then  doing,  by  building  a  dam  of  the  same  height  as  the 
one  then  existing,  eight  feet  above  canal  bottom,  with  weirs  across 
the  raceways  one  foot  lower  than  the  crest,  thus  securing  to  both 
navigation^and  mill  owners  a  reliable  flow  of  water  during  dry 
sea.sons.  The  ])lan  proposed  was  estimated  to  cost  |20,000,  but 
the  Legislature  enacted  no  further  laws  upon  the  subject. 

These  were  the  years  when  the  question  of  abandoning  the 
lateral  canals  held  sway  in  canal  affairs,  but  the  1874  amendment 
ti>  the  Constitution  of  1846  exempted  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
canal  from  the  latter  part  of  these  considerations,  by  placing 
it  among  those  that'were  never  to  be  sold.  However,  the  Crooked 
Lake  and  the  Chemung  canals,  its  two  contributing  feeders,  were 
among  those  abandoned,  and  shortly  aften^^rd  the  receipts  from 
the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  were  decreased  enormously,  in  large 
measure  because  it  was  deprived  of  the  trade  which  had  come 
by  those  two  routes.  The  tolls  collected  on  this  canal  in  1876 
were  f  10.974.35,  and  two  years  later  they  had  fallen  to  |2,1)0S.39. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  constitutional  protection,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  canal  would  have  been  placed  among  the  abandoned 
laterals. 

The  canal  w.'is  continued  in  good  navigable  order,  with  a  full 
supply  of  water,  and  in  1877  the  expenditures  for  ordinary  re- 
pairs wei'e  le&5  than  for  any  year  since  the  enlargement,  and  yet 
the  canal  was  in  better  condition  than  usual.  This  was  the  bo 
ginning  of  a  period  of  retrenchment  succeeding  an  investigation 
of  canal  expenditures. 

For  several  years  there  is  nothing  of  great  importance  to  record. 
In  1878  it  was  necessary  1o  make  the  towinj?  path  at  Geneva  safe 
for  the  boatmen  to  drive  their  teams  along  that  portion  of  it 
where  the  railroads  so  encroached  upon  the  State  lands,  narrow- 
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ing  the  towing-path  and  placing  their  tracks  near  the  canal  in 
order  to  transfer  coal,  that  horses  unaccustomed  to  the  locomotive 
could  not  be  controlled.  A  change  was  made  in  the  towing-path 
Bo  as  to  allow  the  Syracuse,  Geneva  and  Coming  railroad  to  con- 
struct an  elevated  track  with  pockets  and  chutes  for  handling 
the  coal.  This  involved  the  necessity  of  constructing  two  swing- 
bridges — one  at  either  end  of  the  elevated  track — ^and  a  towing- 
path  on  the  berme  bank  between  the  bridges.  The  work  of  builB- 
ing  these  structures  and  of  changing  the  towing-path  was  executed 
and  paid  for  by  the  railroad  company. 

Nothing  of  much  importance  happened  on  the  canal,  beyond 
small  repairs  and  dredging  in  sections  wherever  needed  for  good 
navigation,  until  1882,  when  the  central  portion  of  the  upper 
State  dam  at  Seneca  Falls  was  taken  down  and  relaid.  The  dam 
liad  been  in  existence  for  tii'enty-flve  years,  being  built  by  the 
State  eo  as  to  supply  water  to  the  mills  from  w^hich,  in  order 
to  supply  the  canal,  the  natural  flow  of  Seneca  river  had  been 
diverted.  The  first  discovery  of  the  dangerous  condition  of  the 
stone  work  was  made  when  the  water  was  turned  to  fill  the  canal 
at  the  time  of  opening  navigation  in  1882.  An  investigation  by 
an  engineer  showed  that  the  central  portion  of  the  dam  "  had  been 
crowded  down  stroam  about  sixteen  inches  at  the  top,  the  six 
upper  courses  of  the  face  stone  having  become  separated  from  the 
backing,  while  at  one  point  near  the  centre  several  stone  had 
been  forced  entirely  out."  The  engineer  further  said  that  "  at  the 
time  the  dam  was  consitmcted,  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  re- 
enforce  the  masonry  by  the  addition  of  a  rear  buttress,  but  the 
bond  of  the  face  stoiie,  with  this  and  the  backing  being  imperfect, 
the  settling  away  of  the  face  caused  an  open  joint,  which  the 
action  of  the  frost  annunlly  widened  until  it  admitted  a  volimie  of 
water  that  endangered  the  whole  structure  and  necessitated  the 
rebuilding  of  about  one-third  of  the  dam.'"^ 

In  this  year  an  engine  belonging  to  the  New  York  Central  and 
Iludson  River  R.  R.  Co.  went  into  an  open  draw  at  the  crossing 
of  the  canal  at  Cayuga  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  June,  causing 
a  delay  of  nearly  six  days  to  navigation  at  this  point. 

Two  years  after  the  trouble  with  the  dam  at  Seneca  Falls,  the 
State  structure  at  Waterloo,  which  hold  back  the  waters  of  Seneca 

^Senate  Documents,  1883,  No.  9,  pp.  83-84. 
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lake,  wafl  damaged  by  a  flood,  about  forty  feet  of  the  upper  por- 
tion being  carried  away  on  April  12.  The  water  x)onred  through 
the  breach  with  considerable  force,  wearing  away  the  material 
and  endangering  the  remainder  of  the  dam.  The  flow  wa4»  checked 
ae  quickly  as  possible  by  the  construction  of  a  loose  stone  dam 
around  the  break  and  m  near  to  it  as  possible,  and  later  in  the 
season,  after  Seneca  lake  had  been  drawn  down,  the  break  was 
repaired  in  a  moet  substantial  manner.  On  account  of  low  water 
in  the  Seneca  lake  level  during  August  of  this  year,  1884,  it  became 
necessary  to  restrict  the  draught  of  boats  to  five  and  a  half  feet. 

To  improve  this  portion  of  the  route  required  considerable  ex- 
pense for  dredging.  After  1887  sums  of  considerable  size  were 
provided  for  the  improvement  of  this  waterway.  Throughout  the 
whole  canal  system  a  renewed  activity  was  manifest,  in  which  this 
branch  had  a  small  share.  In  1887  the  Legislature  passed  an 
act  (chapter  113)  appropriating  ?15,(K)0  to  remove  the  obstruc- 
tions between  Seneca  lake  outlet  amd  the  upper  dam  at  Waterloo, 
and  for  improving  locks  Nos.  1  and  2,  the  work  for  the  latter  to  be 
done  by  contract.  It  was  found  on  making  a  survey  that  the  lock 
work  was  of  a  character  that  could  not  properly  be  done  by  con- 
tract ajiid  it  was  not  let.  The  Ijegislature  was  recommended  to 
so  amend  the  law  that  authority  would  be  given  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Works  to  do  this  work  at  his  discretion.  A 
further  appropriation  of  |25,000  for  improving  the  canal,  wher- 
ever necessary,  was  provided  in  1888  by  an  act  (chapter  416). 

In  the  same  year,  by  the  passage  of  chapter  325,  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  appropriation  of  the  preceding  year  was  authorized 
to  be  used  towards  dredging  and  excavating  the  channels  of 
Seneca  river  and  of  the  Old  Bear  race  at  Waterloo.  A  sum  for 
completing  the  work  at  these  places  was  appropriated  by  an  act 
(chapter  461)  in  1889,  which  applied  the  unexpended  balance  of 
the  appropriation  (chapter  416)  of  1888  towards  this  object, 
under  the  provision,  however,  that  the  owners  of  land  in  the 
channel  should  release  to  the  State  the  right  to  use  the  race  for 
canal  purposes  only;  the  channel  to  be  thereafter  a  public  high- 
way for  the  purposes  of  navigation  only  and  to  be  known  as  the 
South  Waterl(K)  channel  of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal.  The 
work  at  Bear  race  was  let  in  December,  1888,  and  about  one- 
half  the  excavation  had  been  done  up  to  February  11,  1889,  when 
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the  work  was  stopped  by  injunctioD.    The  contract  was  canceled 
in  December  and  a  final  account  rendered  for  work  done. 

Other  laws  enacted  in  1889  were:  an  act  (chapter  110)  amend- 
ing section  two  of  the  act  (chapter  416)  of  1888  so  as  to  give 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  discretionary  powers  in  the 
matter  of  lock  improvement;  an  act  (chapter  498)  for  improve- 
ment as  provided  for  in  the  act  (chapter  113)  of  1887,  and  appro- 
priating 114,608.75,  the  balance  remaining  on  hand  from  tliat 
:ict;  an  act  (chapter  568)  appropriating  f  15,000  for  necessary 
improvements;  and  an  act  (chapter  150)  providing  for  an  appro- 
priation of  .^6,000  io  repair  what  was  known  as  the  second  level, 
and  also  the  State  ditch  of  the  canal.  In  1890  there  was  a  mani 
fesFtation  of  still  further  activity  towards  improving  the  canal, 
and  an  act  (chapter  168)  had  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  in- 
t'lnded  within  its  provisions,  the  work  of  improvement  being 
t^xecuted  at  such  places  as  the  interests  of  commerce  most  re- 
quired. In  1891  the  appropriation  covered  by  the  act  (chapter 
150)  of  1889  lapsed,  as  nothing  was  ever  done  under  its  provisions, 
and  the  ditch  was  cleaned  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works 
from  other  funds.  There  were  no  additional  appropriations  by 
the  Legislatures  of  tlie  next  three  years,  except  one  of  f 2,000  for 
rebuilding  the  State  pier  at  the  head  of  Cayuga  lake,  the  condition 
of  the  canal  being  generally  good. 

In  1894  an  act  (chapter  424)  appropriated  ?15,000  to  be  used 
in  rei)airing  and  strengthening  the  berme  bank  and  breakwater 
at  the  foot  of  Seneca  lake  between  the  outlet  and  the  junction 
of  the  canal  with  the  lake.  This  work,  which  consisted  of  a 
liea\7'  sea-wall  of  quarry  stone  along  the  north  end  of  the  lake, 
was  completed  in  1897,  a  further  appropriation  of  $15,0W)  having 
Im^n  made  in  1895  (chapter  142).  At  completion,  the  wall  was 
continuous  for  about  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  feet. 

In  1895  several  laws  were  passed  authorizing  various  pieces  of 
work.  One  was  an  act  (chapter  82)  directing  the  expenditure  of 
$2,500  for  repairing  and  raising  the  berme  hank  and  highway 
from  a  point  near  Cayuga  to  Mud  lo<'k :  another  was  an  act  ^chai>- 
ter  n08)  aj^propriating  *20,000  to  improve  "  the  channel  of  Spneca 
river  ami  Caynga  and  Seneca  canal  by  dnMljring  and  excavating 
from  and  Ihronifh  iho  out  lot  of  Seneca  lake  at  the  northeastern 
corner,  thereof  to  Islanci  1)  in  said  river,  and  the  entrances  into 
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the  north  and  south  branches  of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal/' 
and  another  act  (chapter  512)  appropriated  |20,000  to  rebuild 
the  vertical  wall  on  the  towing-path  side,  second  level,  and  to  re- 
pair bridges,  culverts  and  other  structurefi.  -  The  unexpenjded  por- 
tion of  this  amount  was  to  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the 
South  Waterloo  channel  (Old  Bear  race),  pursuant  to  an  act 
(chapter  461)  of  1889.  This  appropriation  for  improving  Old 
Bear  race  was  passed  because  the  injunction,  which  prevented  the 
aecoraplishment  of  the  work  in  1889,  had  been  dissolved.  In  1894 
also,  by  act  (chapter  572),  funds  had  been  provided  for  the  latter 
improvement  by  the  balance  left  over  from  an  appropriation  of 
f  15,000,  made  for  the  purpose  of  "  rebuilding  all  or  a  portion  of 
the  wall  between  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  and  the  Sackett 
and  Basoom  race  on  the  level  next  below  lock  number  three, 
and  excavating  and  concreting,  if  necessary,  the  bottom  of  the 
canal  on  said  level,"  which  was  located  in  the  village  of  Seneca 
Falls. 

In  1896  there  was  an  appropriation  of  |2,50O  by  an  act  (chap 
ter  949)  for  dredging,  cleaning  and  repairing  the  State  ditch, 
before  alluded  to.  To  improve  the  channel  of  the  canal  by  dredg- 
ing and  excavating  from  its  terminus  at  (Geneva  to  a  point  fct  the 
intersection  of  the  canal  with  the  outlet  of  Seneca  lake,  the  Legis- 
lature of  1897  provided  |10,0OO  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
558.  An  act  (chapter  606),  passed  in  1898,  allowed  an  ap- 
propriation of  110,000  for  the  purpose  of  dredging  and 
removing  bars  and  other  obstructions  in  the  branch  leading  to 
Cayuga  lake.  The  sum  was  insufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  com- 
pletion and  an  act  (chapter  417)  was  passed  in  1900,  appropriat- 
ing an  additional  sum  of  $4,827.10.  The  work  under  these  acts 
consisted  in  dredging  the  basin  below  lock  No.  10  and  extending 
the  canal  into  the  lake  in  order  to  secure  proper  depth  of  water 
for  navigation,  and  also  in  excavating  the  prism  of  the  canal 
proper  from  lock  No.  10  to  the  junction  of  the  main  canal,  a  dis 
tance  of  about  two  miles.  This  portion  of  the  line  had  become 
so  filled  by  the  accumulation  of  years  that  navigation  by  fully 
laden  boats  was  extremely  difficult. 

The  season  of  navigation  in  1891)  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
the  waterway  had  experienced  for  a  decade.  In  that  year  the 
much-mooted  question  of  regulating  the  waters  of  Seneca  lake 
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again  i^ame  to  the  fore.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Works 
had  recommended  the  erection  of  such  structures  a^  might  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  an  additional  storage  of  water  to  the 
height  of  two  feet  above  the  crest  of  the  existing  Waterloo  dam. 
A  survey  was  ordered,  by  an  act  (chapter  501)  of  that  year,  to 
ascertain  the  effect  of  such  a  structure  on  the  low-lying  lands  at 
the  margin  of  the  lake.  There  were  prepared  plans  and  estimates 
of  controlling-works,  to  be  placed  in  the  channel  just  below  the 
junction  of  the  canal  and  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  and  during  the 
legislative  session  of  1900  the  erection  of  these  works  was  author- 
ized (chapter  680),  an  appropriation  of  |97,00O  being  made  for 
the  purpose.  The  plans  included  a  guard-lock  to  be  located  beside 
a  series  of  lift-gates,  so  constructed  as  to  permit  a  wide  and  free 
channel  for  the  passage  of  floods,  or  to  impound  the  waters,  when 
needed.  The  work  was  let  on  September  12,  1900,  to  contractors 
whose  price  was  |66,573,  but  as  they  failed  to  properly  proceed 
with  the  work,  the  sureties  took  possession  and  through  another 
contracting  firm  prosecuted  part  of  the  work.  After  much  delay 
the  structure  was  finally  completed  early  in  1903.  This  marks 
the  latest  phase  of  the  contention,  which  has  extended  over  a 
I)eriod  of  eighty  years,  between  the  people  at  the  two  ends  of 
Seneca  lake.  Recent  dredging  in  the  channel  had  uncovered  some 
of  the  marsh  land  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  which  was  being 
successfully  reclaimed  and  cultivated  so  that  the  disappointment 
in  that  section  was  the  more  deeply  felt.  However,  since  com- 
pletion, it  has  been  found  necessary  to  close  the  gates  but  once 
for  a  short  period. 

By  an  act  (chapter  662),  which  became  a  law  in  1900,  the  sum 
of  f45,000  was  appropriated  for  the  construction  and  extension  of 
the  tow-path  from  its  terminus  southerly  along  the  west  shore 
of  Geneva  harbor  about  twelve  hundred  feet  to  the  opening  in 
the  long  pier.  This  improvement  was  begun  soon  afterw^ard  and 
was  finished  in  1902.  The  very  high  water  throughout  the  season 
of  1002  was  accountable  for  the  inundation  of  the  towing-path 
at  many  places  between  Geneva  and  Waterloo.  This  necessitated 
the  work  of  raising  the  tow-path  and  covering  it  with  gravel  for  a 
distance  of  four  miles. 

In  the  recent  plans  for  remodeling  the  State's  waterways,  the 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  was  not  at  first  included,  but,,  at  the 
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request  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  locality,  the  supply  bill  of  1905 
(chapter  700)  contained  an  appropriation  of  |4,000  for  making 
surveys  and  plans  for  extending  the  improved  route  to  Cayuga 
lake.  Estimates  have  been  prepared  for  channels  of  seven,  nine 
and  twelve  feet  depth  from  the  new  line  of  the  Barge  canal  to 
Cayuga  lake,  with  a  connection  to  retain  the  existing  canal  be- 
tween Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes  in  its  present  condition.  How- 
ever, no  decision  has  yet  been  reached  to  indicate  what  the  ulti- 
mate action  may  be. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  BLACK  RIVER  CANAL. 

Including  both  the  canal  and  Black  river  improvement,  and  the  storage  reser- 
voirs of  the  Black  river  territory  from  the  inception  of  the  project 
to  the  present  time. 

Ab  the  Erie  canal  Beared  completion  and  as  its  benefits  began 
to  be  fully  appreciated,  there  arose  a  cry  from  all  parts  of  the 
state  for  canals  with  their  attendant  blessings.  Hie  people  of 
the  Black  river  region  were  not  remiss  in  seeking  for  their  locali- 
ties a  share  of  the  prosperity  that  was  so  apparent  along  the  route 
of  the  Erie.  Consequently  the  Legislature  of  1825  was  in  receipt 
of  several  petitions  from  the  inhabitants  of  Herkimer,  Oneida, 
Lewis  and  Jefferson  counties,  who  desired  public  aid  in  making 
a  canal  to  connect  the  Black  river  with  the  Erie  canal.  These 
petitions  were  prompted,  no  doubt,  in  part  by  the  attitude  of 
Governs  Clinton,  who,  in  his  annual  message  of  that  year,  sug- 
gested such  a  connection. 

The  friends  of  the  measure  argued  that  the  country  was  one 
of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  state;  that  it  had  a  very  consider- 
able population,  jRud  was  capable  of  sustaining  four  or  five  times 
as  many;  that  it  abounded  in  valuable  timber,  besides  a  great 
amount  of  iron  ore  of  good  quality.  They  raised  the  point  that 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  if  a  canal  were  built,  would  steadily 
increase  and  that  the  tonnage,  therefore,  of  this  article,  of  agri- 
cultural products,  of  lumber  and  of  manufactured  goods  of 
various  kinds  would  give  an  amount  of  tolls  amply  sufficient  to 
pay  a  fair  dividend  upon  the  outlay  of  money  invested.  The  area 
of  country  that  would  be  tributary  to  the  proposed  canal  and 
feeder  was  estimated  at  two  thousand  square  miles,  and  its 
population,  by  the  census  of  1825,  at  28,554. 

The  memorialists  also  mentioned  several  other  advantages  to 
be  obtained  by-opening  a  canal;  one  was  the  increase  in  value  of 
public  lands.  The  Moose  river  tract  alone  contained  219,000 
acres,  to  which  there  was  no  easy  access.     Consequently  it  was 
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unsalable  and  not  increasing  in  value,  but  it  was  believed  that 
a  canal  would  bring  it  into  market  at  an  early  day  and  at  an 
advanced  price.  Another  benefit  was  the  permanent  and  ample 
supply  of  water  which  this  canal  would  afford  to  the  Borne 
level  of  the  Erie  canal.  Time  has  proved  that  this  was  the 
greatest  benefit  of  all  of  those  advanced,  for  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Erie  has  largely  depended  on  this  supply.  As 
transportation  on  the  Erie  increased  and  the  nearer  streams 
diminished,  this  source  of  supply  became  of  more  consequence 
every  year.  The  petitioners  also  believed!  that  such  a  canal  would 
assist  in  securing  the  northern  frontier,  which  could  not  be 
effectually  done  without  a  naval  force  on  Lake  Ontario,  for  which 
Sackett's  Harbor  was  the  most  suitable  station.  This  argument 
was  sustained  by  the  fact  that  this  post  was  so  important  during 
the  War  of  1812,  that  the  amount  paid  for  transportation  of 
military  stores  through  the  Black  river  country  was  believed  to 
have  exceeded  two  millions  of  dollars.  Application  was  made 
for  exact  information  on  this  subject  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
but  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  department  to  furnish  the 
information  to  the  petitioners. 

The  Legislature  had  also  received  petitions  from  several  other 
parts  of  the  state  for  the  establishment  of  canal  routes,  and  in 
answer  to  them,  passed  an  act  (chapter  236),  providing  for  the 
surveys  of  certain  routes,  which  included  one  from  the  Erie  canal, 
in  the  county  of  Herkimer,  to  the  upper  waters  of  Black  river, 
thence  on  the  most  eligible  route  to  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  at  or 
near  Ogdensburg,  and  another  from  the  Erie  canal,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Rome  in  the  county  of  Oneida,  by  the  way  of  the  Black 
river  to  Ogdensburg. 

The  canal  commissioners,  whose  duty  it  was  to  cause  surveys 
and  estimates  to  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  em- 
ployed, for  making  these  surveys,  Jamee  Geddes,  an  engineer  who 
had  proved  his  ability  during  the  building  of  the  Erie.  Mr. 
Geddes  examined  three  routes,  although  only  two  were  ordered, 
but  in  directing  the  survey  of  the  route  other  than  the  one  to 
Herkimer,  the  Legislators  who  passed  the  law,  differed  as  to 
which  way  was  meant,  by  Camden  or  by  Boonville.  The  report 
showed  that  from  the  Erie  canal  opposite  Herkimer,  to  the  sum- 
mit in  Remsen,  there  was  a  rise  of  eight  hundred  and  forty-one 
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feet,  thence  to  Lake  Ontario  the  fall  was  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  feet,  to  which  an  additional  fall  of  five  feet  from  Gravelly 
Point  to  OgdenBbnrg  made  the  whole  lockage  on  this  line  ei^teen 
hnndred  and  thirty-one  feet.  An  no  calculation  was  made  on 
more  than  one  canal,  the  engineer  submitted  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  routes  by  Camden  and  by  Boonville. 

Of  tie  route  by  Boonville,  he  reported  that  it  had  the  advantage 
over  the  one  to  Herkimer  in  three  particulars;  the  distance  of 
canal  would  be  seventeen  miles  less,  the  lockage  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  less,  and  a  large  supply  of  water  for  the  east 
end  of  the  long  levd  of  the  Erie  canal  could  be  taken  from  the 
Black  river  at  a  point  where  it  was  at  all  seasons  a  copious 
stream.  The  distance  from  Rome  to  the  natural  navigation  below 
the  High  falls  on  the  Black  river,  the  engineer  thought,  would 
not  exceed  thirty-five  miles,  in  which  distance  there  would  be 
seven  hundred  feet  rise  and  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet 
fall  to  the  foot  of  the  falls,  making  together  eleven  hundred  and 
twenty-two  feet  of  lockage,  which  would  require  one  hundred  and 
forty  eight-foot  locks,  just  four  locks  to  the  mile.  On  this  part 
of  the  route,  it  was  stated,  some  deep  cutting  would  be  required, 
but  after  reaching  the  falls  a  fine  piece  of  natural  navigation 
along  the  Black  river  would  be  afforded  to  Carthage.  This  stream, 
which  measured  forty  miles  between  the  falls  and  Carthage,  fol- 
lowering  the  meanderings  of  the  river,  was  then  used  chiefly  by 
the  forge  owners  at  Carthage.  Their  wares  were  taken  up  the 
river,  the  return  freight  being  ore,  which  was  in  many  places 
loaded  into  the  boat  from  the  shore  with  wheel -barrows.  The  line 
of  survey  continued  to  Indian  river,  passing  many  ridges  and 
valleys,  yet  requiring  no  deep  cutting  or  heavy  embankment,  nor 
was  the  course  very  serpentine;  the  fall  from  Carthage  to  the 
river  was  estimated  at  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet.  It  was 
proposed  to  carry  the  canal  on  an  aqueduct  thirty-three  feet 
above  the  river  surface,  afterwards  passing  through  the  village 
of  Gouverneur,  thence  into  the  valley  of  Black-ash-flat  creek, 
down  which  there  was  no  obstruction  to  the  Oswegatchie  river, 
where  the  canal  would  enter  at  the  head  of  a  piece  of  river 
navigation  which  reached  to  the  natural  canal  at  Cooper's  mills, 
from  which  there  was  a  fall  of  sixty-eight  feet  to  Ogdensburg. 
The  whole  distance  of  this  route,   from  Rome  to  Ogdensburg, 
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including  the  forty  miles  of  Black  river,  was  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  miles;  deducting  the  course  of  the  river,  there  remained 
one  hundred  and  six  miles  of  canal  to  be  made,  to  this  was  to  be 
added  eight  miles  of  feeder  from  a  branch  of  the  Black  river  to 
Boonville,  where  the  summit  level  would  be  located.  This  made 
a  total  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  miles  with  a  lockage  of 
fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet,  making  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  eight-foot  locks.  The  estimate  for  the  cost  was 
9931,014,  which  embraced  the  following  items:  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  miles  of  canal,  at  |5,000  per  mile,  |570,000;  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  feet  of  lockage,  at  f  150  per  foot,  |238,050 ; 
aqueducts,  |20,000;  d^eep  cutting  at  several  points,  |30,000;  dam, 
f4,000 ;  superintendence  and  engineering,  f 68,964. 

The  route  by  way  of  Camden  had  much  less  lockage  than  the 
Boonville  line.  Beginning  at  the  Fort  Bull  aqueduct,  west  of 
Rome,  it  followed  the  Fish  creek  valley  for  a  distance  and  then 
passing  through  a  slight  cut  reached  the  valley  of  Salmon  river, 
the  whole  rise  from  the  Erie  canal  being  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  feet,  and  the  fall  to  Salmon  river,  one  hundred  feet.  Thence 
northward  traversing  the  face  of  a  country  of  remarkable  regu- 
larity, the  canal  would  pass  over  the  Black  river  on  an  aqueduct 
into  the  valley  of  West  creek  and  on  to  the  valley  of  Indian  river, 
down  which  it  would  be  conducted  to  Black  lake  and  thence  to 
Ogdensburg.  The  distance  by  this  route  was  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles;  adding  three  of  feeder  and  deducting  twenty- 
four  miles  of  navigation  in  Black  lake,  there  would  be  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  miles  of  canal  to  be  made,  with  a  total 
lockage  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet.  The  estimated  cost 
was  f655,630,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  miles  of 
canal  at  |5,000  per  mile,  |645,000;  six  hundred  and  thirty-five 
feet  of  lockage,  at  |150  per  foot,  |9'o,250;  aqueducts  and  culverts, 
f46,000;  dam,  f 6,000;  superintendence  and  engineering,  fG3,000. 
As  timber  abounded  in  large  quantity  on  the  two  routes,  estimates 
were  given  for  wooden  locks. 

The  canaJ  committee  of  the  Assembly,  which  had  charge  of 
the  rex)ortfl  of  the  surveys  that  had  been  made  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  1825,  concluded  that  these  various  auneys  and  examina- 
tions, among  which  were  included  those  of  the  Black  river  routes, 
had  not  been  so  close  and  critical  as  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
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ject  seemed  to  require^  and  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  particular 
examination  and  estimates,  a  bill  was  introduced  for  a  resurvey, 
but  without  further  procedure.  A  petition  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Lewifi  county  desiring  a  canal  from  Borne  to  Ogdensburg 
brought  no  action. 

The  question  of  constructing  a  canal  at  the  expense  of  the  State 
between  these  points  again  came  up  before  the  Legislature  of  1827, 
when  many  petitions  were  sent  by  the  people  of  the  counties 
previously  mentioned,  appealing  for  the  canal,  several  petitioners 
favoring  the  Boonville  route  while  others  advocated  the  one  by 
Camden.  Afi  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  at  that  time  to  com- 
mence the  construction  of  either  until  a  more  prosperous  financial 
era  should  arrive,  the  matter  was  dropped. 

In  the  following  year,  petitions  from  citizens  residing  in  the 
counties  of  Lewis,  Oneida,  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence  were  pre- 
sented to  the  L^islature.  These  were  different  from  those  filed 
in  previous  years,  this  time  a  requeert  being  made  for  an  act  of 
incorporation  to  authorize  certain  individuals  to  construct  a 
canal  from  Rome  through  Boonville  to  High  falls  on  the  Black 
river,  and  to  improve  and  use  this  river  for  navigation  from  the 
falls  to  Carthage. 

The  committee  in  rendering  their  report  before  the  Senate 
said  that  they  could  not  "refrain  from  noticing  one  very  im- 
portant consideration  in  favor  of  the  petitioners  which  if  their 
views  are  right,  presents  strong  claims  to  the  legislature  in  favor 
of  their  application.     ... 

"  This  [Black]  river  passes  through  a  rich  and  fertile  country, 
abounding  in  valuable  timber  and  inexhaustible  beds  of  bog  and 
mountain  ore,  and  in  every  respect  well  calculated  to  sustain  a 
dense  and  flourishing  population.  Connect  this  river  with  the 
Erie  canal,  and  it  would  be  equal  to  an  artificial  canal  of  one 
hundred  miles,  costing  one  million  of  dollars,  for  the  reason  that 
the  speed  on  it  would  be  nearly  double,  and  cost  nothing  except 
the  one  dam,  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

"If  the  above  calculation  be  correct,  it  will  be  obvious,  that 
by  constructing  thirty-five  miles  of  canal  (the  distance  from 
Rome  to  High  falls),  it  will  give  the  company  a  navigation  equal 
to  one  hundred  and  thirtj -five  miles  of  ordinary  canal  navigation, 
worth  11,400,000  for  an  exi)enditure  less  than  |400,000. 
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"But  suppose  the  navigation  of  the  Black  river  to  be  only 
equal  to  forty  miles  ordinary  canal  navigation,  yet  it  would  be 
worth  to  that  company,  computing  it  at  the  same  rate  of  the 
other  thirty-flve  miles,  {457,143;  giving  them  seventy-five  miles 
navigation,  worth  f857,143  for  the  expenditure  of   less  than 

'  It  was  thought,  by  the  committee,  that  this  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient inducement  for  capitalists  to  invest  their  money  in  the 
stock  of  the  company,  and  although  canal  charters  had  hitherto 
been  unsuccessful,  the  application  was  favorably  reported,  as  it 
was  an  undertaking  for  which  individual  enterprise  and  capital 
were  sought  for  the  use  of  beneficial  objects  of  public  improve- 
ment, without  injury  to  the  State  or  individuals,  and  because  a 
canal  such  as  was  contemplated  would  add  a  "  grand  artery  to 
the  Erie  canal,  by  which  the  superabundance  of  the  north  would 
be  poured  into  the  lap  of  our  own  commercial  emporium." 

The  report  was  accompanied  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  incor- 
porating the  Black  River  Canal  Company  with  a  capitalization 
of  1400,000,  divided  into  shares  of  one  hundred  dollars  each. 
When  the  bill  was  introduced,  one  section  authorized  the  Comp- 
troller, after  being  satisfied  that  one-third  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  corporation  had  been  actually  paid  in  and  expended 
toward  the  construction  of  the  canal,  to  subscribe  to  the  capital 
stock,  in  behalf  of  the  State,  but  there  was  determined  opposi- 
tion to  this,  and  the  section  was  eliminated.  The  bill  as  passed 
(chapter  87)  authorized  the  company  to  make,  construct  and 
forever  maintain  a  canal  of  suitable  width  and  dimensions,  to 
be  determined  by  the  president  and  directors  of  the  company, 
o^-er  the  route  stated  in  the  application  of  the  petitioners,  the 
time  for  the  completion  of  the  work  being  limited  to  three  years. 
The  company  wsts  granted  the  power  to  acquire  the  land,  real 
estate  and  water  requisite  for  the  canal,  and  certain  provisions 
were  made  for  the  manner  in  which  all  questions  were  to  be 
adjusted  between  the  company  and  the  owners  of  lands  or  prop- 
erty taken  or  damaged  by  reason  of  injury  to  ^-ater-power  or 
inundation  of  lands  caused  by  the  erection  of  dams.  The  direc- 
tors named  in  the  bill,  eight  in  number,  or  any  three  of  them, 


'Senate  Journal,  1828,  p.  85. 
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were  authorized  as  commissioners  to  open  books  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  subscriptions  to  the  capital  sjock. 

After  the  act  of  incorporation  had  been  passed,  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  company  caused  the  route  to  be  examined  and  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work  to  be  made.  For  this 
they  secured  the  services  of  Alfred  Cruger,  who  reported  to  the 
company  during  that  year  the  results  of  his  examination.  The 
operations  in  the  field  were  so  conducted  that  a  general  plan  of 
the  canal  could  be  formed,  without  going  into  a  minute  and  par- 
ticular location  of  the  works  connected  with  it,  which,  it  was 
supposed,  could  more  properly  be  performed  when  the  execution 
of  the  work  was  determined  upon.  The  examinations  were  as  full 
and  perfect  as  the  object  required  and  as  the  time  and  money 
allotted  would  permit. 

The  main  canal  was  divided  into  two  sections,  the  southern 
embracing  that  portion  from  the  southern  terminus  of  the  sum- 
mit level  at  Boonville  to  the  Erie  canal,  while  the  northern  in- 
cluded the  summit  level,  and  the  remaining  distance  to  the  High 
falls,  a  feeder  forming  a  section  by  itself.  The  southern  section, 
as  proposed,  followed  very  closely  the  course  of  Lansing  kill 
to  its  junction  with  the  Mohawk,  thence  running  nearly  parallel 
to  the  river  till  the  village  of  Western  was  reached,  where  the 
river  made  a  great  deflection  to  the  west,  but  was  again  inter- 
sorted  by  the  canal  at  a  short  distance  above  Barnard's  mills, 
thence  the  canal  followed  the  west  bank  of  the  Mohawk  through 
Rome,  to  the  Erie  canal ;  the  northern  section  began  at  the  sum- 
mit level  and  continued  to  Sugar  river,  which  was  to  be  crossed, 
the  plans  calling  for  a  dam  across  that  stream,  and  thence  to 
High  falls. 

The  length  of  canal  that  would  be  needed  was  given  as  thirty- 
throe  miles  and  seventy-eight  chains  with  a  navigable  feeder  of 
ele\'en  miles  and  eight  chains  and  a  river  navigation  of  forty 
miles.  The  whole  lockage  was  reported  to  be  one  thousand  and 
ninety  feet.  Of  this,  Mr.  Cruger  proposed  to  overcome  one  tliou- 
sand  and  fifteen  foet  by  inclined  planes;  the  remainder,  seventy- 
five  feet,  by  locks.  The  dimensions  of  the  canal  were:  tw^enty- 
five  feet  width  on  the  bottom,  four  feet  depth  of  water  and  thirty- 
two  feet  width  of  water-surface.  The  locks  were  to  be  seven  and 
a  half  feet  in  width,  and  seventy-five  feet  in  length  of  chamber  in 
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the  clear.  These  dimensions  were  sufficient  for  the  passage  of 
boats  of  twenty  to  twenty-three  tons  burden,  which  was  as  large 
a  size  as  could  conveniently  be  used  on  the  inclined  planes.  It 
was  believed  by  many  engaged  in  transportation  at  that  time, 
that  boats  of  this  size  were  more  advantageous  for  navigating 
canals  than  those  of  larger  size  and;  would  eventually  supersede 
the  larger  boats.  The  cost  of  construction  on  Mr.  Cruger's  plan 
was  estimated  at  |437,738.25,  which  was  made  up  of  |336,642.82 
for  the  main  canal,  f40,497.15  for  a  feeder  from  the  Black  river, 
it  being  proposed  to  make  it  navigable  and  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  canal,  |4,168  for  the  improvement  of  the  river  by  aid  of 
wing  dams  or  jetties,  and  |56,430.28  for  incidentals  and  engineer- 
ing. 

Mr.  Cruger  substituted  inclined  planes  for  ordinary  locks,  be- 
cause he  considered  that  under  certain  conditions  they  were  more 
advantageous  in  overcoming  great  elevations.  He  had  been  em- 
ployed on  the  Morris  canal  in  New  Jersey  for  two  years,  where 
he  had  seen  the  construction  and  operation  of  similar  planes  on 
that  waterway,  and  he  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  them  as  a 
certain,  cheap  and  expeditious  mode  of  performing  the  task. 

The  Ijegislature  of  New  Jersey,  in  1829,  had  appointed  a  joint 
committee  to  examine  the  Morris  canal  and  inclined  planes.  In 
their  report,  they  said:  "Nothing  was  more  interesting  and  sat- 
isfactory than  the  operation  of  the  inclined  plane  at  Booneton, 
by  which  an  elevation  of  eighty  feet  in  height  was  surmounted 
by  a  plane  of  eight  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  boat  in  which 
the  committee  passed  over  the  plane,  was  sixty  feet  in  length, 
and  eight  and  a  half  in  width;  had  in  her  eighteen  tons  of  stone 
and  one  hundred  passengers,  and  was  carried  over  in  fourteen 
minutes,  while  at  the  same  time  an  empty  car  descended;  had 
the  descending  car  contained  a  loaded  boat,  the  descent  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  accomplished  in  a  shorter  time.  The  com- 
mittee do  not  entertain  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  practicability 
of  inclined  planes  thus  applied,  and  of  their  superiority  over 
locks  in  overcoming  great  elevations,  as  respects  economy  in  time 
and  a  saving  in  water;  their  success  will,  we  believe,  exceed  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  their  advocates."^ 

'Assembly  Documents,  1829,   No.   140. 
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Knowing  aa  nearly  as  possible  the  cost  of  the  canal  by  the  sur- 
vey of  Mr.  Cruger,  the  commissioners  of  the  company  opened 
books  for  subscriptions  to  the  stocky  and  used  all  the  means  in 
their  power  to  carry  the  law  into  operation.  This,  however,  they 
were  unable  to  accomplish,  the  reason  assigned  for  the  failure 
being  that  individuals  were  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  work,  the 
whole  cost  of  which  they  were  to  pay,  while  they  were  to  receive 
only  a  part  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it.  The  persons 
interested  in  the  work  were  willing  to  relinquish  their  charter, 
provided  the  Legislature  would  authorize  the  construction  of  the 
work  at  the  State's  expense,  and  they  so  stated  in  a  petition  to 
the  Legislature  in  1829.  The  memorial  was  accompanied  by  all 
the  information  received  by  the  company  from  Mr.  Cruger, 
together  with  the  opinions  of  Benjamin  Wright,  well  known  as 
an  able  and  experienced  engineer,  who,  at  the  request  of  the 
company,  had  examined  the  plans  and  estimate  of  Mr.  Cruger. 
Mr.  Wright  had  been  for  thirty  years  intimately  acquainted  with 
every  step  of  the  ground  traversed  by  Mr.  Cruger,  and  was,  there- 
fore, in  a  position  to  decide  as  to  the  merits  of  the  route.  He 
expressed  his  perfect  confidence  in  the  amount  estimated  as  being 
sufficient  for  the  work;  he  endorsed  the  plan  and  recommended 
the  adoption  of  inclined  planes.  The  petitioners  of  that  section 
of  country  felt  that  they  were  justified  in  calling  upon  the  Legis- 
lature to  share  in  its  liberalities  and  that  they  had  a  right  to 
aisk  to  be  placed  upon  an  equality  with  other  portions  of  the 
state,  in  having  easy  access  to  market.  They  argued  that  the 
superiority  of  inclined  planes  over  locks  was  a  cogent  reason 
for  constructing  the  canal,  not  only  on  account  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  in  the  first  instance,  but  for  the  purpose  of  introduc- 
ing into  this  state  a  method  of  canaling  which  could  be  appli- 
cable to  other  parts  of  the  stiite,  where  it  was  desirable  to  con- 
struct canals  but  where  the  great  elevations  to  be  overcome  pre- 
sented almost  insuperable  objections. 

The  members  of  the  Assembly  committee  having  charge  of  the 
memorial  attentively  examined  this  subject,  but  were  not  prepared 
to  recommend  to  the  T^egislature  the  immediate  commencement 
of  work,  as  they  did  not  believe  that  as  yet  there  had  been 
obtained  sufficient  information  on  the  subject  of  inclined  planes, 
as  a  substitute  for  locks,  to  warrant  their  adoption  without 
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further  examination.  Then,  also,  the  canal,  as  surveyed  by  Mr. 
Oruger,  was  considerably  smaller  than  the  Erie,  and  the  propriety 
of  adopting  a  canal  of  these  dimensions  was  doubted'.  It  was 
deemed  wise  to  submit  these  questions  to  the  canal  commissioners, 
the  people  seeking  the  improvement  being  content  with  this 
course,,  and  the  following  resolutions  were,  therefore,  sanctioned 
by  both  Hou0es: 

^^Besolvedy  .  .  .  That  the  canal  commissioners  cause  a 
route  of  a  canal  from  Bome  to  the  high  falls  of  the  Black  Biver, 
to  be  surveyed,  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  constructing  the  same 
to  be  made;  and  also  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
river  to  Carthage,  if  they  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  dimensions 
of  the  canal  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Cruger,  will  not  answer,  or  that 
the  surveys  made  by  him  are  insufficienit  for  them  to  report 
upon. 

^^  Resolved,  That  the  canal  commissioners  cause  an  examina- 
tion to  be  made  as  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  inclined 
planesl  and  locks  in  overcoming  great  elevations,  the  difference  of 
time  in  passing  from  one  level  to  another,  and  of  expense  of  con- 
structing and  maintaining  them. 

^^  Resolved,  That  the  canal  commissioners  report  on  the  above 
to  the  next  legislature;  also  their  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
adopting  inclined  planes  on  the  proposed  canal ;  also  the  probable 
revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  work,  taking  into  consideration 
the  additional  tolls  that  will  be  received  on  the  Erie  canal ;  and 
such  other  information  on  the  subject  as  they  may  obtain  and 
deem  worthy  the  attention  of  the  legislature."' 

The  commissioners  failed  to  cause  a  survey  to  be  made,  and 
in  1830,  the  resolutions  practically  appeared  verbatim  in  an  act 
(chapter  114),  which  directed  the  work  to  be  done  and  a  report 
thereof  to  be  rendered  to  the  Lepslature  of  1831,  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  survey  being  included.  As  a  result,  in  the  latter  year 
the  report  of  a  survey  and  estimate  by  Holmes  Hutchinson,  an 
engineer  noted  generally  for  his  accuracy  on  such  work,  was 
submitted. 

The  project  was,  according  to  his  report,  considered  perfectly 
feasible,  although  there  were  some  parts  of  the  work  which  would 
be  expensive  in  construction.    The  principal  items  of  extra  ex- 

^Assembly  Journal,  1829,  p.  813. 
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pense  were:  the  great  amount  of  lockage,  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  canal ;  the  narrow  rocky  valley,  of  about  three  miles, 
of  the  Lansing  kill ;  the  rock  upon  the  summit  level  south  of  Boon- 
ville  and  the  steep  side-hill  and  uneven  ground  through  which 
most  of  the  feeder  must  be  constructed!. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  reported  the  whole  rise  and  fall  from  Rome 
to  the  Black  river  as  one  thousand  and  seventy-eight  feet,  and  the 
plan  he  presented  was  to  construct  ten  inclined  planes  similar 
to  those  built  in  1829  ujion  the  Morris  canal  in  New  Jersey,  by 
Professor  D.  B.  Douglass,  to  overcome  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
flve  feet;  for  the  remainder  of  the  elevation  it  was  proposed  to 
build  thirty-nine  wooden  locks  with  stone  breasts  at  the  head 
and  w^alls  of  stone  upon  the  sides  with  pavements  on  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  the  canal  below  the  locks.  The  length  of  the 
canal,  as  surveyed  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  was  thirty-six  miles,  three 
more  than  the  line  surveyed  by  Mr.  Cruger.  To  this  was  added 
about  forty  miles  of  river  navigation  to  Carthage,  which  could 
be  obtained  at  a  small  comparative  expense  without  any  addi- 
tional lockage. 

Mr.  Hutchinson's  survey  began  in  the  village  of  Rom^  and 
followed  a  course  northerly  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mohawk  river, 
five  miles,  to  Barnard^s  mills.  Below  the  latter  point  there  was 
a  bank  of  shelly  slate  rock,  and  the  canal  would  have  to  be 
formed  b^"  an  embankment  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  protected  from 
the  floods  and  ice  by  a  pavement  upon  the  outside  of  the  tow- 
path.  The  canal  would  cross  the  Mohawk  river  in  the  sixth  mile 
and  continue  on  the  east  side  for  eight  miles  to  the  junction  of 
the  Lansing  kill  with  the  Mohawk  and  for  the  next  three  miles 
it  would  extend  up  the  valley  of  the  Lansing  kill.  The  upper 
part  of  the  valley  presented  some  formidable  obstructions  to  the 
making  of  a  canal,  as  it  was  naiTow,  with  not  suflScient  width 
for  both  the  construction  of  the  waterway  and  the  passage  of  the 
stream,  and  the  sides  were  mostly  c()in]K>sed  of  shelly  limestone 
and  slate  rock.  In  order  to  ovorcoiiie  the  elevation  here  it  was 
pi'ojiosed  to  locate  planes  at  the  lower,  centre  and  upper  falls 
and  then  in  the  intermediate  spaces  to  erect  dams  and  locks, 
afterwards  forming  a  towing-path  ii[K)u  the  sides  by  excavating 
into  the  rock  or  b\'  raising  an  emlmnkment  wiiere  the  width  of 
the  ravine  would  allow  of  this  mode.     The  summit  level  was 
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estimated  at  four  and  a  half  miles  in  length  and  would  extend 
from  a  mile  above  the  upper  falls  to  the  intersection  of  the  canal 
with  the  feeder,  two  miles  east  of  Boonville,  the  level  necessi- 
tating deep  excavations  and  heavy  embankments.  From  the  north 
end  of  the  s-ummit  level  to  High  falls,  about  eight  and  a  half 
miles,  the  line  was  located  in  the  valley  and  near  the  southwest 
sjde  of  the  Black  river,  and'  although  there  was  some  limestone 
north  of  Sugar  river  and  granite  near  the  High  falls,  this  part 
of  the  route  was  considered  favorable,  the  soil  being  generally 
easy  to  excavate  and  having  an  even  surface.  It  was  planned 
to  erect  a  dam  at  the  largest  branch  of  the  Sugar  river  and  cross 
the  north  branch  by  an  aqueduct.  The  proposed  feeder  was  nine 
miles  long  and  would  be  taken  from  the  Black  river  at  Smith's 
mills,  where,  by  raising  the  dam,  a  pond  would  be  formed  from 
which  to  draw  water  for  the  supply  of  the  canal.  This  pond  also 
would  enable  boats  to  communicate  with  both  Bides  of  the  river. 
A  guard-lock  would  be  required  near  the  pond  to  regulate  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  admitted  into  the  canal  and  to  secure  it 
against  damage  by  floods.  For  the  first  four  miles  from  Smith's 
mills  and  also  on  the  last  two  miles,  the  feeder  was  intersected 
by  a  great  number  of  ravines  and  ridges  that  would  require  the 
removal  of  a  large  quantity  of  earth. 

I^th  the  canal  and  the  feeder  were  estimated  to  be  constructed 
of  the  following  dimensions:  twenty  feet  width  on  the  bottom, 
thirty -six  feet  width  at  the  surface,  with  four  feet  depth  of  water ; 
the  banks  to  be  raised  in  all  cases  three  feet  above  the  water- 
line  of  the  canal;  the  berme  to  be  eight  feet  wide  on  the  top, 
and  the  towing-|)ath  twelve  feet  wide ;  and  the  slopes  of  the  banks 
to  have  two  feet  horizontal  base  to  one  foot  rise. 

In  regard  to  the  Black  river  improvement  the  roi)ort  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson  showed  that  the  principal  obstructions  to  naviga- 
tion were  the  shoals  which  consisted  of  gravel  and  sand-bars, 
within  the  first  three  miles  below  the  High  falls.  The  river 
was  wide,  and  from  the  shifting  nature  of  the  sand-bars,  it  was 
probable  that  the  excavation  of  a  channel  through  the  loose 
sand  would  preserve  sufiicient  depth  of  water  only  until  the 
occurrence  of  a  freshet  or  high  water.  Therefore,  instead  of 
such  a  plan  it  waa  proposed  either  to  build  a  dam  across  the 
river  below  the  shoals  and  construct  a  lock  at  one  end  of  the 
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dam  for  the  passage  of  boats  from  one  level  to  the  other,  or, 
bj  a  continuation  of  the  canal  from  the  High  fails  to  connect 
with  the  riyer  below  the  shoals.  The  engineer  thought  that 
either  plan  would  overcome  the  dilBculties  in  the  navigation, 
but  had  a  preference  for  the  continuation  of  the  canal.  From 
these  shoals  to  Carthage  but  little  work  would  be  required  and 
this  consisted  of  removing  logs  and  stones,  excavating  three  or 
four  places  through  gravel-bars,  and  raising  the  dam  at  Carthage 
one  foot. 

As  estimated  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  total  cost  of  the  work 
would  be  1602,554,  which  comprised  the  following  items:  cost 
of  canal,  Bome  to  High  falls,  |265,272;  feeder,  nine  miles,  |67,680; 
30  lif Mocks  of  10  feet  each,  |62,400;  10  inclined  planes  of  70, 
76,  95,  65,  45,  40,  60,  75,  70  and  90  feet,  respectively,  «86  feet,  at 
|220  per  foot,  |150,700;  engineering,  etc.,  f44,592;  and  for  im- 
proving the  Black  river  from  High  falls  to  Carthage,  |12,000. 

This  estimate  was  made  upon  the  plan  of  using  inclined  planes 
for  the  greater,  and  locks  for  the  smaller,  descents.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son had  become  an  adivocate  of  this  form  of  construction.  He 
had  personally  examined  the  planes  on  the  New  Jersey  route 
and  with  his  report  rendered  a  detailed  account  of  the  informa- 
tion he  had  obtained  in  relation  to  the  manner  of  their  construc- 
tion and  the  general  results  of  the  experiment.  Because  of 
the  great  elevation  to  be  overcome,  and  because  he  believed  that 
the  locations  on  this  route  were  well  adapted  for  inclined  planes, 
and  that  boats  could  be  passed  by  them  in  less  time  and  with 
less  expense  of  attendance  than  by  locks,  he  favored  the  adoption 
of  these  planes  upon  the  proposed  canal.  As  the  idea  of  using 
inclined  planes  was  very  seriously  considered  for  a  number  of 
years  before  any  plan  was  adopted  and  as  upon  this  canal,  alone, 
of  the  New  York  system  was  this  scheme  carefully  considered, 
it  is  deemed  fitting,  simply  as  a  matter  of  history,  to  quote  rather 
fully  from  Mr.  Hutchinson's  report  on  this  subject.    He  said: 

"  In  the  season  of  1829,  the  Morris  Canal  Company  had  con- 
structed four  planes,  viz:  One  at  Bloomfield,  one  at  Pompton, 
one  at  Montville,  and  one  at  Booneton.  The  two  first  have  a 
lock  at  the  head  of  the  plane,  to  admit  the  boat  to  be  floated 
directly  on  to  the  car,  by  filling  the  lock  to  the  same  height  as 
the  water  in  the  upper  level.    The  other  two  are  called  summit 
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planeSy  from  the  circumstajice  that  a  boat  must  pass  over  an 
elevation  or  snmmit,  raised  above  the  top  water  line  of  the 
canaly  preparatory  to  its  descent  down  the  plane.  Although 
there  was  but  two  kinds  of  planes^  it  may  be  observedt  that 
neither  two  of  those  finished,  were  similar  in  all  their  details. 
Loaded  boats  were  passed  frequently  on  each  of  these  planes 
with  safety  and  dispatch;  but  as  in  all  experiments  of  new 
machines^  it  required  repeated  trials  and  close  observation  to 
discover  their  defects,  and  to  show  wherein  they  might  be  im- 
proved. 

''The  Bloomfield  plane  is  constructed  as  follows;  and  as  this 
plane  had  the  most  perfect  machinery,  previous  to  those  built 
under  the  suiperintendenoe  of  major  Douglass^  a  comparison  will 
show  the  improvements  in  the  latter: 

''The  BloomifieKl  plane,  with  a  lock  at  the  head,  connecting 
it  with  the  upper  level  of  the  canal,  is  740  feet  in  length;  the 
diescent  of  70  feet  in  tiie  lock,  is  one  foot  in  24  feet;  in  600  feet 
of  the  plane,  onfei  foot  in  12,  and  in  70  feet  at  the  foot  of  the 
plane,  nearly  le^el.  The  entire  descent,  54  feet.  The  place 
selected  for  this  plane  has  a  sloping  surface,  corresponding  nearly 
with  the  descent  of  the  plane.  After  graveling  the  plane,  trenches 
were  dug  below  the  frost,  and  four  walls  of  masonry,  of  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  by  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  were  laid  the  entire  length  of  the  plane.  On  these  walls 
oak  timbers  were  placed,  and  cast  iron  rails,  of  about  four  inches 
wide  and  two  inches  thick,  having  a  convex  upper  surface,  are 
secured  by  spikes  with  countersunk  heads,  to  the  top  of  the 
timbers. 

"At  the  head  of  the  plane  there  is  a  lock,  at  the  end  of  the 
track  upon  each  side,  to  enable  the  boat  to  float  directly  on  to 
the  cradle  of  the  car.  These  locks  have  double  gates,  of  the  usual 
construction  at  the  head,  and  a  single  gate,  similar  to  the  English 
safety  gate,  at  the  foot;  and  when  open,  lies  at  the  bottom;  of  the 
lock.  These  locks,  and  also  the  cradle,  are  made  of  a  size  just 
sufficient  to  receive  the  boats  that  usually  navigate  the  canal. 

"  There  is  a  car  upon  each  track,  supported  by  four  cast  iron 
wheels,  seven  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  concave  rim,  made  to 
conform  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  rails;  from  this  car,  a  cradle 
is  suspended  by  iron  rods,  (the  top  of  which  is  level  with  the 
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uppa*  mitre  sill,)  on  which  the  boat  in  its  transit  rests.  An 
iron  cable  chain  passes  round  a  drum  wheel  above  the  lock,  and 
one  end  is  attached  to  each  car;  this  chain  is  of  sufficient  length 
to  extend  from  the  car  at  the  upper  level  in  one  of  the  locks, 
to  the  other  car  at  the  foot  of  the  plane. 

<<The  drum  wheel,  around  which  the  chain  revolves,  is  on  a 
perpendicular  shaft;  this  shaft  is  connected  with  a  horizontal 
water  wheel  shaft,  by  spur  and  bevel  wheels  upon  each  side  of 
tiie  drum  wheel. 

"Motion  is  communicated  to  the  whole  machine,  bj  water 
dorawn  from  the  upper  level  on  to  the  water  wheel;  this  water, 
as  well  as  that  from  the  lock,  is  discharged  into  the  lower  level, 
by  a  ditch  for  that  purpose,  by  the  side  of  the  plane. 

"  The  wheels  of  the  car,  and  the  railway  or  track  ot  the  plane, 
are  elevated,  to  allow  the  axle  of  the  car  wheels  to  pass  over 
the  sides  of  the  lock,  and  the  wheels  pass  ui)on  the  outside,  and 
do  not  interfere  with  the  lower  gate  of  the  lock. 

"  The  boat  is  introduced  from  the  upi)er  level,  after  filling  the 
lock  through  the  paddle  gate,  when  the  car  is -in  the  lock;  this 
water  raises  the  lower  gate  to  its  place,  and  the  lock  fills  to  a 
level  with  the  water  in  the  canal.  The  boat  is  then  floated  in, 
the  upper  gate  shut,  and  by  discharging  the  water  from  the  lock, 
the  lower  gate  falls  by  its  own  weight  to  its  place,  and  the  boat 
settles  down  upon  the  cradle,  and  is  ready  to  move  down  the 
plane. 

**  The  plane  is  so  constructed,  that  a  boat  may  pass  up  or  down 
the  plane  singly,  or  a  hoixt  may  i)ass  each  way  at  the  same  time. 
There  is  a  friction-break  on  the  rim  of  the  water  w^heel  to  regu- 
late the  motion  of  the  car,  and  also  the  common  governor  is 
applied  for  the  same  [)urp()se;  the  governor  is  turned  by  a  bevel 
wheel  on  the  arms  of  tlie  car  wheel,  and  any  accelerated  motion 
of  the  car  wheel  would  caii*«?e  the  balls  or  arms  of  the  governor 
to  fly  out  11  nd  disengage  we^iges  that  would  fall  before  each  wheel, 
and  cause  the  stoi>i>age  of  the  car  in  any  part  of  the  plane."* 

After  this  plane  was  constructed,  the  Morris  Canal  Company 
engaged  Major  D.  B.  Douglass  to  take  charge  and  superintend 
the  work  on  all  the  planes.  He  adopted  the  form  known  as  the 
summit  plane,  but  made  such  alterations  and  improvements  in 

^Aasemhly  Documents,  1831,  No.  229,  pp.  17-19. 
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the  machinery  and  cars  as  to  obviate,  to  a  great  extent,  the  imper- 
fections of  the  planes  first  built,  including  the  one  at  Bloomfield. 
Those  on  the  improved  pattern  were  under  construction  at  New- 
ark while  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  on  his  tour  of  inspection  and  later, 
after  they  were  brought  into  operation,  he  received  information 
from  Mr.  Douglass  concerning  the  test,  which  was  highly  satis- 
factory.   Quoting  Mr.  Douglass'  report,  Mr.  Hutchinson  said: 

" '  This  [Newark]  plane  has  a  rise  of  70  feet,  in  a  length  of 
770;  but  the  extreme  length  of  the  ways  is  1040  feet.  The  ascent 
is  uniform  from  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  lower  level,  to 
the  height  of  that  in  the  upper,  at  which  point  the  summit  curve 
commences,  and  the  ways  after  rising  one  foot  higher,  descend 
into  the  water  of  the  upper  level. 

" '  There  are  two  pairs  of  tracks,  on  each  of  which  is  a  car  of 
very  strong  construction,  supported  by  eight  wheels,  so  arranged 
that  the  car  may  nevertheless  pass  over  the  summit,  and  from 
one  declivity  to  another,  with  an  equal  bearing  on  the  whole 
eight.  The  cars  are  connected  with  the  machinery  by  cable  chains, 
capable  of  bearing  a  strain  of  15  tons,  without  alteration,  and 
which  have  actually  been  proved  to  that  degree.  Upwards  of 
20  tons  are  required  to  break  them.  The  strain  put  upon  them 
by  the  operation  of  the  plane  is  calculated  never  to  exceed  6 
tons.  The  moving  power  is  a  water  wheel  of  24  feet  diameter, 
which  is  placed  a  short  distance  down  the  declivity  of  the  plane. 
In  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  plane,  one  car  stands  in  the 
upper  level,  the  other  in  the  lower,  and  a  boat  may  pass  in  either 
direction,  or  two  boats  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time. 
The  first  part  of  the  operation  is  to  draw  the  car  out  of  the 
upper  level  by  a  separate  action  of  the  water  wheel ;  as  soon  as  it 
has  passed  the  summit  and  begins  to  descend,  the  main  machinery 
goes  into  action,  and  then  the  ascending  car  begins  to  move. 
The  motions  of  the  two  reciprocate,  until  the  descending  car 
Teaches  the  bottom  of  the  plane,  at  which  time  the  ascending  one 
goes  ovfer  the  summit,  and  descends  into  the  upper  level  by  its  own 
gravity,  independently  of  the  machinery.'  "° 

Quoting  further  in  regard  to  the  time  of  passing  boats  and 
their  detention  upon  the  inclined  planes  and  also  in  regard  to 
the  cost  of  these  planes,  Mr.  Hutchinson  said: 


^Assembly  Documents,  1831,  No.  229,  pp.  19-20. 
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^^'The  time  of  pajBffing  is  of  course  Bobject  within  certain 
limits  to  tlie  discretion  of  tlie  engineer,  depending  upon  the  power 
of  the  water  wheel,  and  the  train  of  the  machinery.    Mj  water 
wheels,  in  the  cases  mentioned^  were  calculated  with  power  suflS- 
cient  to  elevate  the  loaded  cars  at  the  rate  of  six  feet  vertioaUy 
per  minute.    The  average  of  their  performance  was  nearly  seven, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  when  moving  up  under  full  loads, 
that  they  should  exceed  that  originally  calculated;  in  tiie  descent 
they  will  naturally  move  somewhat  faster,  at  an  average  say  of 
12  minutes  for  a  lift  of  75  feet.    To  this  we  may  add  2  minutes 
for  getting  the  boat  into  the  car  and  making  it  fast;  making 
14  minutes  for  the  whole  operation.      The  detention  of  the 
boat,  however,  does  not  equal  this  time,  as  it  has  advanced  about 
1100  feet  in  the  operation,  which  is  equal  to  full  four  minutes 
of  its  motion,  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  travelling.    The  difference, 
therefore,  or  ten  minutes,  is  the  nett  detention  for  the  lift  men- 
tioned, or  7%  feet  per  minute.     Comparing  this  detention  by 
lockage,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  plane  of  75  feet  can  be  passed  in 
about  the  same  time  as  a  ten  foot  lock,  and  that  a  planage  of  1500 
feet  is  no  more  formidable  in  this  respect  than  a  lockage  of  200. 
^'  ^  From  the  foregoing  calculations,  we  perceive  that  the  plane 
of  75  feet  is  occupied  14  minutes  by  a  single  operation,  including 
2  for  getting  into  the  car  and  making  fast.    At  this  rate  the  plane 
will  easily  make  4  operations  per  hour,    (in  fact  it  did  five 
with  ease  in  our  experiments,)  and  afford  planage  to  four  boats 
in  each  direction.    Whether  the  boats  present  themselves  regularly 
or  not,  is  not  material,  as  the  question  of  capacity  is  only  inter- 
esting on  the  supposition  of  a  crowded  navigation;  and  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  few  cases  can  occur  in  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  pas«  more  than  four  boats  per  hour  in  one  direction,  or  more 
than  eight  in  both.    Taking  an  average  case,  we  should  pass  6 
boats  per  hour  in  both  directions,  which  is  about  equal  to  the 
Iierformance  of  a  lock.    Independently  of  this  comparison,  how- 
ever, we  can  be  quite  sure  that  an  inclined  plane  of  75  feet  lift, 
supposing  an  average  lading  of  20  tons  would  pass  80  tons  per 
hour,  or  1,600  tons  in  twenty  hours  per  diem,  in  each  direction, 
which  is  at  least  one  half  greater  than  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
Erie  canal,  at  the  busiest  season  of  the  year.    Cargoes  of  26  tons 
would  make  100  tons  per  hour  in  each  direction,  or  2,000  in  20 
hours  per  day.    •     .     •  r^  T 
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"  *  The  expense  of  indined  planes.  TMa^  estimated  by  the  foot- 
lift,  will  vary  considerably  for  planes  of  different  elevations. 
The  water-wheel  machinery  and  cars  being  the  same  for  all 
elevationa  Taking  that  of  75  feet,  however,  as  an  average,  and 
-the  tonnage  the  same  as  that  upon  the  Morris  canal  [25  tons], 
the  cost  will  not  materially  vary  from  |210  per  foot-lift;  a  plane 
of  50  feet  might  rise  as  high  as  250  dollars ;  lower  lift,  if  no  var- 
iation was  made  in  the  machinery,  would  rise  still  higher :  but  I 
am  inclined  to  beHeve  that  an  arrangement  of  single  cars  and 
more  simple  machinery  could  be  adopted  with  advantage,  for 
planee  of  less  than  45  feet  lift,  which  would  keep  the  expense 
within  the  limits  of  250  dollars,  ^ven  for  planes  of  no  more  than 
25  feet  lift/"* 

Appended  to  Mr.  Hutchinson's  report  was  a  statement  of  the 
canal  commissioners  relative  to  the  subject.  They  did  not  feel 
authorized  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  structures  similar  to 
those  in  use  on  the  Morris  canal,  until  inclined  planes  should 
have  been  more  fully  tested!  by  time  and  experience.  As  the 
commissioners  were  unable  to  acquire  the  necessary  information 
to  enable  them  to  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  probable  amount 
of  revenue  which  would  accrue  from  the  canal,  they  refrained 
from  saying  anything  on  the  subject.  This  action  had  the  effect 
of  delaying  legislative  measures  on  the  question  of  constructing 
the  canal. 

However,  the  Legislature  of  1831  was  furnished  with  an  esti- 
mate of  revenue  by  residents  of  the  Black  river  country.  On 
November  22, 1830,  there  had  been  held  in  Lowville,  Lewis  county, 
a  meeting  of  -canal  delegates  from  the  various  towns  situated 
on  the  canal  route,  at  which  was  passed  a  resolution  appointing 
a  committee  of  four  to  correspond  with  thfe  canal  commissioners 
on  the  subject  of  revenue.  The  committee  immediately  addressed 
a  circular  to  the  several  town  committees,  requesting  them  to 
furnish  a  statement  of  the  actual  amount  of  tonnage  in  their 
respective  towns  during  the  precedfing  year.  Returns  from 
fifteen  towns  showed  an  aggregate  of  30,766  tons;  nothing  was 
heard  from  nineteen  towns,  but  estimating  these  proportionately 
with  the  others,  they  were  expected  to  yield  a  tonnage  of 
20,000  tons.    This  made  a  total  of  50,766,  from  which  the  com- 
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mittee  was  sanguine  that  tolls  amounting  to  {49,602.32  would 
be  collected  annually,  with  bright  pros|)eCiS  of  increasing  ten 
per  cent  for  ten  years.  The  estimates  were  made  exclusive  of 
the  immense  quantities  of  wood  and  lime  which  that  section  of 
the  country  afforded. 

Besides  all  this  information  that  had  been  presented  to  the 
Legislature  in  this  year,  1831,  there  came  to  that  body  a  com- 
munication which  exi)peftRed)  forcible  arguments  for  improving 
the  transportation  facilities  of  the  territory.  This  was  a  peti- 
tion from  Oneida,  Lewis,  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence  counties, 
whose  inhabitants  desired  what  all  former  petitioners  had 
clamored  for — the  connection  of  the  Black-  river  with  the  Erie 
canal.  It 'was  urged  that  the  country,  through  which  the  pro- 
posed canal  extended,  was  fertile  and  capable  of  being  very 
productive;  that  the  tide  of  immigration  at  one  time  had  set 
strongly  in  that  direction;  that  the  territory  was  increasing 
rapidly  in  population  and  wealth,  with  prosi)ects  of  rivaling 
the  most  promising  portions  of  the  state,  when  the  construction 
of  the  Erie  canal  had  destroyed  these  sources  of  its  prosperity. 
Immigration  was  diverted  into  different  channels;  more  distant 
citizens  could  transport  their  products  to  market  with  such 
facility  as  to  compete  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Black  river 
section,  and  destroy  the  advantage  of  their  proximity  to  mar- 
ket, which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed,  and  for  which  they  had 
I)aid  in  the  advanced  cost  of  their  lands.  In  consequence,  the 
petitioners  asserted,  their  projierty  had  depreciated  in  value, 
while  they  were  doomed  to  witness  other  more  favored  jmrts 
of  the  state  growing  rapidly  and  incwasing  in  prosperity,  happi- 
ness and  wealth  by  the  very  means  which  had  depressed  and 
arix^sted  their  own  projijn^ss.  The  Black  River  canal  was  desired 
for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  these  disastrous  effects,  and 
enriching  that  portion  of  the  state. 

However,  the  feasibility  of  the  project,  its  cost  and  the 
probable  revenue  to  be  derived  from  it  wei'e  still,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  many,  necessary  matters  of  inquiry.  The  great  eleva- 
ti(m  which  had  to  l)e  overcome  seemed  to  l)e  a  stumbling-block 
of  the  whole  project  and  appeared  the  more  objectionable  when 
compared  with  that  of  other  State  canals.  In  comparing  the 
length  of  several   canals  and   their  aggregate  rise  and  fall,  it 
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was  shown  that  the  Black  River  canal,  not  thirty-six  miles  long, 
would  have  to  overcome  a  greater  elevation  than  the  combined 
Erie,  Champlain,  Oswego  and  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canals,  with 
their  total  of  one  thousand  and  seventy-four  feet  of  lockage  and 
four  hundred  andj  eighty-three  miles  of  waterway.  As  the  Legis- 
lature did  not  deem  it  proper  to  proceed  with  the  work,  no 
immediate  action  rewarded  the  endeavors  of  the  projectors. 

Again  in  1832,  another  petition  was  before  the  Legislature, 
but  asking  for  an  act  to  incorporate  the  Black  River  Company, 
which  proposed  to  connect,  by  railroad  or  canal,  the  Black  river 
with  the  Erie  canal,  the  act  of  1828,  incorporating  the. Black 
River  Canal  Company,  having  expired.  The  enactment  of  chap- 
ter 174  soon  followed,  being  an  act  to  incorporate  the  company 
with  a  capital  stock  not  to  exceed  |900,000,  which  was  to  be 
divided  into  shares  of  $50  each.  The  company  was  authorized 
to  construct  one  or  all  of  six  sections,  provided  that  one  or  more 
of  them  should  be  completed  within  three  years  from  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act,  in  which  event  a  further  term  of  ten  years  would 
be  allowed  the  company  for  perfecting  the  whole  route  or  any 
of  the  sections.    The  following  were  the  sections : 

1.  A  section  from  the  Erie  canal  to  the  High  falls  of  the  Black 
river. 

2.  A  section  from  the  first  through  the  county  of  Lewis  and  the 
village  of  Watertown  to  Sackett's  Harbor. 

3.  A  section  from  Carthage  to  Sackett's  Harbor. 

4.  A  section  from  either  the  second  or  third  to  the  village  of 
Cape  Vincent. 

5.  A  section  from  the  village  of  Carthage  to  the  navigable 
waters  leading  to  the  village  of  Ogdensburg. 

6.  A  section  for  the  improvement  of  the  Black  river  from 
the  High  falls  to  Carthage  and  for  its  navigation  by  steamboats. 

The  law  also  authorized  the  company  to  transi^ort  persons 
and  property  over  the  routes  for  a  term  of  fifty  years,  but  in 
case  of  failure  to  complete  one  of  the  sections  within  three  years, 
the  act  was  to  become  null  and  void.  The  usual  powers  were 
allowed  for  obtainin^r  the  right  of  way  where,  at  the  option  of 
the  company,  it  was  necessary  to  locate  any  of  the  routes. 

Two  years  later,  in  1834,  after  no  attempt  had  been  made 
by  the  company  to  accomplish  the  work  embodied  in  the  act  of 
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1832,  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  waa  again  called  to  the 
subject,  the  people  interested  being  of  the  opinion  that  the  work, 
if  constructed  at  all,  must  be  made  and  controlled  by  the  State. 
The  importunities  of  the  people  resulted  in  the  Legislature  pass- 
ing an  act  (chapter  139),  directing  the  canal  commissioners  to 
''  cause  a  route  of  a  canal  from  the  navigable  waters  on  Black 
river,  below  the  High  falls,  in  the  town  of  Turin,  in  the  county 
of  Lewis,  to  the  Erie  canal,  to  be  surveyed,  in  the  shortest 
practicable  direction  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  construction 
and  public  utility;  and  a  navigable  feeder  from  Black  river 
to  the,  summit  level  of  said  canal,  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  said  canal  and  feeder  to  be  made;  and  also  for 
improving  the  navigation  of  Black  river  from  the  High  falls 
to  the  village  of  Carthage,  if  they  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that 
the  surveys  and  estimates  heretofore  made  by  Messrs.  Cmger 
and  Hutchinson  have  not  been  sufficiently  minute  and  accurate 
to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  cost  of  constructing  said 
canal  and  feeder,  and  improving  the  navigation  of  said  river." 
The  law  provided  for  the  resurvey  of  so  much  of  the  route 
surveyed  by  Mr.  Cruger  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  as  the  commis- 
sioners should  deem  expedient  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
cost;  for  a  further  examination  to  be  made  in  relation  to  the 
inclined  plane;  and  also  for  a  report  on  the  probable  revenue  that 
would  be  derived  from  the  construction  of  the  canal. 

On  May  22  Timothy  B.  Jervis  was  appointed  by  the  com- 
missioners to  make  the  examinations,  surveys  and  estimates. 
He  was  also  directed  to  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  as 
many  planes,  if  any,  as  in  his  opinion  could  be  advantageously 
substituted  for  the  ordinary  lift-lock,  and  report  his  opinion 
of  the  utility  of  inclined  planes.  The  service  was  performed 
and  the  engineer's  report  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature  of 
1835. 

The  line  upon  which  the  survey  was  made  commenced  at  nearly 
the  same  point  on  the  Erie  canal  and  pursued  in  general  the 
line  of  the  former  surveys.  The  lateral  distance  from  the  former 
lines  was  nowhere  more  tlian  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  At 
Lansing  kill  there  was  a  material  deviation  in  method.  Former 
plans  had  providied  for  overcoming  the  rapid  descent  from  the 
narrows  to  the  kill,  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  by  inclined 
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planes,  and  a  slack-water  navigation  by  dams  and  locks,  but 
Mr.  Jervis  proposed  to  overcome  the  elevation  by  seventeen  locks 
of  ten  feet  lift  each,  located  at  the  following  distances  from  each 
other:  33,  15,  24,  15,  12,  15,  12,  12,  15,  12,  9,  15,  12,  12,  9,  12 
and  27  chains.  As  in  the  former  surveys  it  was  proposed  to 
take  the  feeder  to  the  canal  from  the  Black  river  at  Smith's, 
about  nine  miles  al>ove  the  village  of  Boonville, 

In  reference  to  the  improvement  of  the  Black  river  between 
the  High  falls  and  Carthage,  Mr.  Jervis  said:  ''the  obstruc- 
tions to  navigation  between  those  points  consist  mostly  of  sand 
bars  which  occur  at  different  places  for  the  first  twenty  miles 
below  the  falls.''  The  plan  advocated  to  remove  these  obstruc- 
tions wSiB  ''by  the  excavation  of  the  channel  so  as  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  depth  of  water,  and  by  guarding  the  channel  by 
constructing  wing-dams  to  concentrate  the  current,  so  that  its 
deposits  would  be  carried  through  and  lodged  in  deep  water  below 
the  bars."  The  expense  of  improving  the  river  was  estimated 
at  120,840. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  in  regard  to  the 
utility  of  planes,  and  the  expense  of  their  construction  and  main- 
tenance, Mr.  Jervis  visited  the  Morris  canal,  and  in  his  report 
stated: 

"Experience  has  not,  in  my  opinion,  fully  established  the 
propriety  of  adopting  this  mode  of  overcoming  elevations  on 
canals,  of  the  size  of  the  one  proposed.  Although  there  seems 
to  be  no  mechanical  difficulty  in  the  construction  or  operation 
of  inclined  planes,  yet  as  the  machinery  is  more  complicated, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  more  contingency  will  attend  their 
use  than  that  of  locks.  In  regard  to  the  experiment  thus  far, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  those  most  acquainted  with  the  planes 
on  the  Morris  canal,  while  they  speak  with  decided  confidence 
of  their  utility,  are  not  satisfied  with  any  plan  now  in  opera- 
tion. It  is  therefore  evident  they  deem  improvements  to  be 
essential  to  their  complete  success.  Whether  such  improvements 
will  materially  affect  the  expense,  can  only  be  determined  by 
experiment."^ 

The  engineer  recommended  the  adoption  of  two  inclined  planes, 
not  because  it  was  indispensably  necessary,  but  for  the  reason 
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that  it  would  save  about  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  give  to 
the  public  the  advantage  of  an  ex|>erinient,  but  in  the  event  of 
the  planes  proving  unsuccessful,  it  would  result  in  a  loss,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate,  of  |73,871.20,  besides  the  interruption  to 
navigation.  His  plans  provided  for  two  inclined  planes,  ten 
combinations  of  two  locks  each,  fifteen  combinations  of  three 
locks  each  and  seventy-four  single  locks,  but  if  the  planes  should 
not  be  adopted  eleven  additional  single  locks  would  be  necessary. 

The  survey  gave  the  total  rise  and  fall  at  l,083i>^  feet;  the 
length  of  the  canal  and  feeder  at  46-70/80  miles;  the  river  at 
forty  miles;  and  the  aggregate  cost  of  the  canal,  feeder  and  river 
improvement,  on  the  plan  of  adopting  two  planes^  combined  locks 
of  stone  masonry  and  single  locks  with  wooden  chambers,  at 
1907,802.72 ;  if  this  plan  was  changed  so  as  to  construct  all  the 
locks  of  stone,  the  cost  would  be  |1,019,221.72;  with  the  inclined 
planes  eliminated,  the  combined  locks  made  of  stone,  and  the 
single  locks  with  wooden  chambers,  the  cost  would  be  9940,540.20, 
but  with  all  the  locks  made  of  stone,  |1,068,437.20.  The  survey 
and  estimates  wei-e  based  upon  a  canal  of  twenty-six  feet  width 
at  bottom,  forty  feet  at  water-line  and  four  feet  depth  of  water, 
calculated  for  boats  of  forty  tons  burden;  the  feeder  to  have 
the  same  dimensions,  except  the  bottom,  which  was  to  have  a 
width  of  twenty  feet. 

To  the  report  of  Mr.  Jervis  the  canal  commissioners  appended 
a  statement  concerning  the  probable  rtnenue,  comparing  the 
Black  river  district  with  tlie  districts  deiieudent  on  the  Crooked 
Lake  and  the  Chemung  canals,  as  the  latter  were  thought  to 
exceed  in  extent  and  productiveness  the  one  in  question.  The 
combined  tolls  for  is;i4  on  both  canals  were  ?4,S50.03  for  forty- 
wnen  miles.  According  to  these  rates,  the  tolls  for  the  first 
year  of  ojK^ration  on  the  lUack  River  canal  would  be  |8,976.53, 
provided  the  district,  through  which  it  passed,  should  prove  to 
be  as  extensive  and  productive  as  the  districts  held  in  compari- 
son. The  comniissioiiei's  wei-e  unable  to  account  for  more  than 
this  amount,  as  they  were  not  j)rovid(Hl  with  the  details  of  the 
actual  business  and  transportation  of  the  Black  river  country. 
In  summing  up  the  question  as  to  whether  the  canal  should  be 
constructed,  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  last  survey,  as 
well  as  former  ones,  was  insuflScient  and  that  a  further  survey 
should  be  made. 
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About  a  month  after  the  engineer's  report  had  been  submitted 
to  the  Legislature,  several  petitions  were  presented  to  the 
Assembly,  relative  to  constructing  the  canal  by  the  State.  The 
petitions  were  accompanied  by  a  printed  pamphlet,  which  was 
published  at  the  instigation  of  a  committee  chosen  at  a  meeting 
held  at  Collinsville,  Lewis  county,  to  ascertain  the  probable 
amount  of  tonnage  on  the  proposed  canal.  The  result  of  the 
committee's  labors  was  embraced  in  the  pamphlet,  which  showed 
that  the  canal  would  yield  a  revenue  of  |74,206  per  annum. 
Believing  in  the  accuracy  of  this  estimate,  the  Assembly  com- 
mittee on  canals  and  internal  improvements  introduced  a  bill 
for  the  construction  of  the  canal,  but,  when  it  came  up  for  final 
passage,  it  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  sixty-seven  to  thirty-seven. 

In  1836  petitions  sent  to  the  Senate  apparently  bore  fruitful 
results,  for  in  that  year  a  law  was  passed  (chapter  157),  author- 
izing the  construction  of  the  canal,  section  one  reading  thus: 
"The  canal  commissioners  shall  proceed,  with  all  reasonable 
diligence,  to.  construct  and  complete  a  navigable  canal,  from  or 
near  the  foot  of  the  High  falls  in  the  Black  river,  in  the  county 
of  Lewis,  by  the  most  advantageous  route,  to  the  Erie  canal  at 
Rome;  and  also  a  navigable  feeder  from  the  Black  river  to  the 
summit  level  near  the  village  of  Boonville."  The  width  and 
dtepth  of  the  canal  and  feeder  were  to  be  determined  by  the 
commissioners,  as  was  also  the  method  of  overcoming  elevations, 
whether  by  means  of  inclined  planes  or  by  locks  constructed 
of  wood,  stone,  or  stone  with  wooden  chambers  or  by  means  of 
both  locks  and  inclined  planes.  The  act  si)ecilied  that  the  feeder 
and  canal  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  pass  as  large  a  quantity 
of  water  to  the  Erie  canal  as  could  reasonably  l)e  spared  from 
the  Black  river,  and  from  the  northerly  portion  of  the  Black 
River  canal.  The  river  from  the  High  falls  to  Carthage  was  to  be 
made  navigable  for  steamboats  drawing  four  f(K»t  of  water.  The 
law  also  contained  a  provision  for  supplying  funds,  and  the 
commissioners  of  the  canal  fund  were  enij)0wered  to  boiTow,  on 
the  credit  of  the  State,  a  sum  not  to  exc<*ed  $800,000,  or  to  bor- 
row from  time  to  time  such  sum  or  sums  as  should  be  required 
for  the  work.  Section  ten  stated  that  the  waterway  should  be 
known  by  the  name  of  "  The  Black  River  Canal  and  Erie  Canal 
Feeder." 

34 
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Although  the  Benate  had  before  it  a  petition  for  the  canal 
from  the  inhabitants  of  the  interested  counties,  the  real  reason 
for  authorizing  its  construction  was  the  same  as  that  which  has 
kept  it  in  existence  ever  since — ^the  need  of  a  greatly  increased 
water-supply  for  the  Erie  canal,  the  enlargement  of  which  had 
been  ordered  in  1836.  The  forests  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Black  river  were  looked  to,  then,  as  now,  for  a  large  share  of 
the  water  that  was  necessary  to  supply  the  Borne  level.  That 
a  large  supply  of  water  was  wanted  beyond  that  which  was  then 
furnished  on  that  level  was  oiBcially  announced  to  the  Legis- 
lature by  the  report  of  the  canal  board.  Another  factor  which 
operated  in  favor  of  the  canal  was  the  fact  that  the  State  would 
be  benefited  to  a  considerable  extent  by  its  construction,  by  reason 
of  there  being  large  tracts  of  public  lands,  the  value  of  which 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  accompliiriunent  of  the  contemplated 
project. 

Since  this  subject  was  before  the  Legislature  of  1838,  the 
State  had  had  one  more  year's  experience  under  the  panal  system, 
and  the  result  was  not  only  gratifying,  but  a  most  triumphant 
vindication  of  the  wisdom  of  its  projectors,  and  of  the  success- 
ful management  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  it  in  charge.  The 
increase  of  bumness  had  been  such  that,  notwithstanding  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  rates  of  toll,  the  revenue  continued  to  increase  and 
it  was  anticipated  that  the  business  of  the  system  would  show 
a  decided  gain  with  the  Black  Biver  canal  in  operation.  The 
canal  and  river  improvement  would  afford  a  cheap  and  easy 
access  to  a  vast  timber  and  lumber  region  and  the  City  of  New 
York  and  in  fact  all  the  cities  and  villages  on  the  route  of  the 
Erie  canal,  as  well  as  the  flourishing  places  on  the  Hudson  river, 
where  lumber  was  scarce,  seemed  to  have  a  direct  interest  in 
the  contemplated  work.  During  the  time  that  the  Benate  com- 
mittee had  the  subject  under  consideration,  the  Assembly  had 
tabled  several  petitions,  but  it  concurred  in  the  measure  riiortly 
after  it  was  delivered  to  that  House. 

In  1836  the  canal  commissioners  detailed  Portous  B.  Boot, 
who  had  been  assigned  to  take  charge  as  principal  engineer  of 
the  construction  of  the  canal,  to  visit  the  Morris  canal  in  New  Jer- 
sey in  company  with  two  other  engineers,  Messrs.  Hutchinson  and 
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MillS;  and  to  make  a  personal  examination  of  the  inclined  planes. 
They  found  the  planes  in  successful  operation  and  exhibiting  a 
state  of  improvement  in  that  peculiar  mode  of  transportation, 
but  no  certain  information  could  be  obtained  as  to  their  cost 
of  construction.  One  of  them,  which  overcame  an  elevation  of 
fifty-four  feet,  was  estimated  to  have  cost  about  117,000,  being 
little  more  than  fSOO  per  foot  of  lift.  The  width  of  the  Morris 
canal  waa  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  lateral  canals  in  this 
state;  its  depth  was  four  feet;  its  boats  were  of  eight  and  a 
half  feet  beam,  and  their  ordinary  weight,  including  boat  and 
cargo,  about  thirty  tons,  being  about  one-half  the  tonnage  of 
boats  upon  the  lateral  canals  of  New  York.  This  was  the 
maximum  weight  of  boat  and  cargo  which  was  deemed  safe  to 
be  transported  upon  the  planes,  both  in  respect  to  the  strength 
of  the  machinery,  and  the  safety  of  the  boat  while  sustaining 
its  burden  upon  the  plane.  The  freight  ef  the  Morris  canal 
was  principally  coal,  a  heavy  compact  article,  well  suited  to 
the  use  of  inclined  planes,  while  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
freight  of  the  Black  River  canal  would,  for  many  years,  con- 
sist of  lumber,  a  cumbrous  article,  which  was  considered  least 
suited  to  the  planes. 

E^om  their  investigations  the  engineers  were  of  the  opinion 
that  inclined  planes  might  be  advantageously  adopted  upon 
independent  canals  of  limited  business,  where  tonnage  was  uni- 
form, and  mostly  of  heavy,  compact  articles,  and  where  great 
elevations  were  to  be  overcome  in  rapid  ascents,  for  by  this 
means  boats  of  small  dimensions  and  light  cargoes  could  be 
elevated  and  depressed  with  much  greater  rapidity,  and  with  less 
expense  in  the  construction  of  the  work,  than  by  the  ordinary 
mode  of  lift-locks. 

From  the  considerations  above  presented,  the  canal  commis- 
sioners came  to  the  conclusion  that  inclined  planes  were  not 
desirable  upon  the  Black  River  canal,  and  they  determined  to 
adopt  stone  locks  instead  of  planes  and  fixed  the  dimensions 
of  the  existing  lateral  canals  forty,  twenty-six  and  four  feet, 
as  proposed  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Jervis,  as  the  size  for  this 
canal.  The  records  show  that  the  canal  was  built  with  dimen-- 
eions  of  forty-two,  twenty-six  and  four  feet,  while  those  of  the 
feeder  were  forty-six,  thirty  and  four  feet. 
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Preparatory  to  a  location  of  the  line  fop  the  canal,  Mr.  Root, 
on  September  7,  1836,  commenced  the  survey,  beginning  at  the 
line  proposed  for  the  improvement  of  the  Erie  canal  at  Rome. 
The  reports  and  maps  of  previous  surveys  afforded  the  engineer 
much  useful  information  and  enabled  him  to  direct  his  surveys 
more  advantageously  than  he  could  otherwise  have  done.  Only 
a  small  portion  of  the  line  was  finished  that  year,  so  that  a 
report  of  the  entire  survey  was  not  made  till  the  next  season. 

Meantime  the  contemplated  movement  of  diverting  the  waters 
of  Black  river  to  supply  the  Black  River  canal  and  Erie  canal 
feeder  aroused  opposition  from  owners  of  the  surplus  water  of 
the  river  at  the  Fish  Island  dam  in  the  village  of  Dexter, 
located  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  the  county  of  Jefferson. 
They  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  1837,  stating 
some  of  the  grounds  of  their  asserted  rights.  They  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  the  legislature,  by  act  of  March  8,  1811,  vested 
the  surplus  water  of  Black  river,  at  the  lower  rapids,  in  the 
Black  River  Navigation  Company,  and  that  they  were  the  owners 
of  that  water,  together  with  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
at  that  point;  they  claimed  the  right  to  use  the  water  for  their 
own  advantage,  as  independently  of  foreign  interference,  as  they 
did  their  land  or  any  other  proi)erty  and  requested  the  State 
to  pause  and  consider  before  diverting  the  waters;  but  here  the 
matter  rested. 

The  only  step  taken  by  the  TiCgislature  of  1837  in  regard  to  the 
canal  was  the  enactment  of  a  law  (chapter  360),  making  it 
lawful  for  any  bank  in  New  York  State  to  subscribe  to  any  of 
the  loans  which  the  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund  were  author- 
ized to  make  on  account  of  the  Black  River  canal. 

In  the  following  year,  the  report  of  Mr.  Root  was  submitted 
to  the  canal  commissioners.  He  reported  that  the  canal  from 
Rome  to  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  river  below  the  High 
falls  was  thirty-four  miles  and  seventy-four  chains  in  length; 
the  river  from  this  point  to  Carlhn^^e  was  forty-two  miles  and 
forty  chains,  niakin<?  the  distance  from  Rome  to  Carthage,  by 
the  canal  and  river,  according  to  Mr.  Root,  seventy-seven  miles 
and  thirty-four  chains;  the  feeder  from  Black  river  was  ten 
miles  and  two  chains  in  length.  The  summit  level  was  elevated 
above  the  Erie  canal  at  Rome  six  hundred  and  ninety-three  feet 
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and  would  be  overcome  by  seventy  locks,  as  follows :  three  com- 
binations of  three  locks  each  with  lifts  of  ten  feet;  one  com- 
bination of  four  locks  with  ten  feet  lift;  two  single  locks  of 
eight  feet;  three  single  locks  of  nine  feet  and  fifty-two  single 
locks  of  ten  feet  lift.  The  descent  from  the  summit  to  the  river, 
where  the  canal  was  to  intersect,  was  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  and  a  half  feet  and  thirty-eight  locks  would  be  necessary 
to  overcome  this  elevation;  of  these,  there  was  one  combination 
of  three  locks;  four  combinations  of  four  locks  each  with  lifts 
of  ten  feet;  one  combination  of  six  locks  with  lifts  of  twelve 
feet;  eight  single  locks  of  ten  feet;  four  single  locks  of  nine 
feet  and  one  of  nine  and  a  half  feet.  The  total  number  of  locks 
would  be  one  hundred  and  eight,  combining  an  elevation  and 
depression  of  1,0801/4  feet. 

The  first  fourteen  miles  of  the  canal,  from  the  junction  with 
the  new  line  for  the  Erie  canal  enlargement,  near  the  eastern 
bounds  fit  Rome,  continued  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  crossing 
to  the  eastern  side  of  that  river,  about  five  miles  north  of  Rome, 
and  passed  over  ground  favorable  for  a  canal,  the  face  of  the 
country  over  which  the  line  was  surveyed  presenting  easy 
undulations,  with  gently  sloping  or  entirely  level  ground ;  a  line 
was  also  surveyed,  commencing  about  five  miles  west  of  Rome 
and  intersecting  the  line  of  the  other  survey  west  of  the  Lansing 
kill.  In  their  final  determination  the  commissioners  concluded 
that  public  interest  required  the  adoption  of  the  eastern  route. 
Near  the  termination  of  this  section  of  fourteen  miles  the  line 
was  so  located  that  a  feeder  could  be  taken  from  the  Lansing 
kill  at  a  moderate  expense.  A  feeder  at  this  point  was  thought 
desirable,  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  passing  a  large 
body  of  water  around  the  flight  of  locks  and  through  the  short 
pound-reaches  which  occurred  in  the  valley  of  the  Lansing  kill. 
From  the  termination  of  the  fourteen  miles  the  line  passed  up 
the  valley  of  the  kill  to  the  south  end  of  the  summit  level,  which 
would  be  two  miles  and  twenty-two  chains  in  length.  From 
this  point  the  route  descended  the  northern  declivity  of  the  sum- 
mit ridge,  passed  over  Mill  creek  and  the  Sugar  river  by  aque- 
ducts and  thence  through  the  valley  of  the  Black  river  to  the 
High  falls. 
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In  regard  to  the  feeder,  the  engineer  stated  that  to  obtain  its 
necessary  elevation,  the  water  in  the  river  would  have  to  be 
raised  twelve  feet  and,  to  do  this,  it  was  proposed  to  construct 
a  dam,  twenty  feet  high  and  two  hundred  feet  long  across  the 
river,  a  short  distance  above  the  mill-dam  at  Smith's  mills 
(Porestport). 

The  report  suggested  two  methods  of  making  the  Black  river 
navigable  for  steamboats  drawing  four  feet  of  water,  as  required 
by  the  act  of  1836;  one  by  erecting  at  several  points. across  the 
river  dams  of  suiBcient  height  to  raise  the  water  to  the  depth 
of  five  feet,  with  a  lock  at  each  dam  to  transfer  boats  from  one 
level  to  the  other;  the  other,  by  jetties  or  wing-dams  and  parallel 
piers,  so  as  to  contract  and  govern  the  stream,  trusting  to  the 
force  of  the  water  to  keep  the  channel  clear,  wheu  once  it  was 
made  clear  by  this  force,  or  by  excavation,  if  necessary. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  work,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Boot,  was 
f 2,431,699.29,  with  the  Black  river  improved  by  locks  and  dams; 
or  if  by  the  erection  of  jetties  and  parallel  piers,  the  estimate 
was  placed  at  f2,421,004.77. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  determining  which  route  was 
the  more  feasible,  the  eastern  or  the  western  at  Borne,  the  com- 
missioners chose  the  eastern  route.  The  western  course  passed 
throu^  the  village  of  Delta,  and  after  the  oiBciala  had  decided 
adversely  to  this  route,  the  inhabitants  residing  thereabouts 
asked  the  Legislature  to  construct  a  lateral  canal  or  sideK:ut 
from  Delta,  situated  in  Oneida  county,  to  the  Black  Biver  canal, 
a  distance  of  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter.  It  waa  alleged  that 
the  proposed  location  of  the  canal  deprived  a  large  portion  of 
their  district  from  all  participation  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  that  great  work  of  public  improvement,  because  there  was 
not  upon  the  line  of  the  canal,  as  then  located,  any  convenient 
point  of  access  or  place  of  shipment  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  the  village  of  Delta;  the  section  of  country  thus  shut  out 
from  the  full  benefit  of  the  canal,  it  was  asserted,  was  one  of 
large  and  constantly  increasing  business,  the  amount  of  tonnage 
actually  transported  to  and  from  the  Erie  canal  in-  1837^  being 
not  less  than  2J50  tons,  all  of  which  was  subjected  to  a  land 
transportation  of  from  six  to  eighteen  miles.  Much  of  this  land 
carriage  would  be  saved  by  the  construction  of  the  desired  side- 
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cnt.  The  petitioners  had  had  a  survey  and  estimate  made  and 
the  cost  of  the  undertaking  was  computed  to  be  about  f  10,000. 
They  asserted  that  the  water  to  supply  the  side-cut  could  be 
taken  from  the  Mohawk  at  Delta,  and  that  the  side-cut  would 
serve  sb  an  additional  feeder  to  the  Black  Biyer  canal,  if  re- 
quired. A  bill  was  introduced  authorizing  the  work,  but  as  it 
failed  to  make  any  headway,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Lee, 
Oneida  county,  assembled'  in  mass  meeting  and  afterwards  for- 
warded the  proceedings  which  urged  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
But  it  subsequently  died  in  the  committee  of  the  whole  in  the 
Assembly. 

The  first  work  in  the  construction  of  the  Black  Biver  canal 
was  put  under  contract  on  November  11,  1837,  at  |468,865.71, 
the  prices  on  the  several  pieces  of  work  being  deemed  reasonable. 
On  May  24,  1838,  there  was  offered  at  a  public  letting  at  Boon- 
ville,  all  the  work  on  the  line  extending  from  the  mouth  of 
Lansing  kill  to  Boonville,  including  six  locks,  the  propositions 
for  which  had  been  declined  at  the  previous  letting;  and  also 
the  work  on  the  Black  Biver  feeder,  ten  miles  long,  with  all  its 
mechanical  structures  except  the  guard-lock  and  dam  at  its  head. 
A  satisfactory  competition  was  aroused  among  contractors  and 
all  the  excavation  and  embankment  was  taken  at  fair  prices. 
Propositions  for  the  mechanical  work  also,  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  locks,  were  accepted.    The  locks  offered  were 
numerous  and  many  of  them  were  located  in  a  rough,  woody 
country.    The  quarries  near  the  line  of  the  canal  had  not  been 
worked,  and  although  partially  opened,  fears  were  entertained-  by 
contractors  that  stone  of  suitable  quality  and  in  sufiicient  quan- 
tities could  not  be  found  within  a  reasonable  distance.    Proposi- 
tions for  many  of  the  locks  were  for  prices  so  high  that  it  was 
deemed  most  prudent,  in  some  instances,  to  decline  their  accept- 
ance and  to  defer  the  letting  of  a  portion  of  the  locks  adlvertised 
until  the  quarries  could  be  further  opened,  in  the  belief  that 
the  search  that  would  be  made  by  those  whose  bids  had>  been 
accepted,  together  with  some  further  effort  for  that  purpose  at 
the  expense  of  the  State,  would  in  a  great  measure  dissipate 
the  fears  entertained  on  that  subject. 

(Contracts  were  entered  into,  in  most  instances,  in  pursuance 
of  the  bids  accepted  and  the  work  was  generally  commeniced  with 
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spirit.  The  contractors  for  locks  set  themselves  to  openiBg  and 
examining  quarries  and  making  preparations  generally  for  the 
performance  of  tlieir  contracts.  In  the  same  year  there  were 
let  at  Boonville  on  September  5,  contracts  for  work  from  Boon- 
ville  nearly  to  the  High  falls,  including  the  locks  offered  at  the 
May  letting,  and  not  taken,  and  also  including  eight  locks  con- 
tracted for  at  the  November  letting,  in  1837,  but  afterwards 
abandoned  \)j  the  contractors.  At  this  letting  a  large  attendance 
of  contractors  was  secured  and  bid«  for  a  very  large  amount  of 
work  at  reasonable  prices  were  received  and  accepted.  The  locks 
offered,  however,  were  numerous,  being  no  less  than  sixty-six 
in  number,  and,  although  an  increased  confidence  had  been  in- 
spired in  the  facilities  afforded  for  obtaining  stone,  still  the 
prices  proposed  were  not  such  in  all  cases  as  to  justify  an  accept- 
ance. However,  propositions  for  forty-seven  of  the  sixty-six  locks 
were  accepted  and  in  most  cases  contracts  were  entered  into  and 
the  work  commenced.  During  this  season  a  commencement  was 
made  upon  the  improvement  of  the  Black  river. 

While  the  work  of  construction  was  thus  progressing,  the  ques- 
tion of  extending  the  canal  in  various  directions  was  being 
agitated.  In  1838  sundry  petitions  from  inhabitants  of  Jefferson 
and  St.  Lawrence  counties  interested  the  legislators  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Black  River  canal  from  Carthage  to  either  Sackett's 
Harbor  on  Lake  Ontario  or  Ogdensburg.  It  was  stated  that  the 
traflSc  of  the  canal  would  be  increased  more  than  two  hundred 
per  cent  by  the  continuation  of  this  work.  There  was  being 
sawed,  annually,  in  the  county  of  Jefferson  and  near  where  the 
extension  was  desired,  ten  million  feet  of  luml)er  which  would 
bo  enhanced  in  value  f3.50  per  thousand;  the  county  of  Jefferson 
was  one  of  the  most  productive  in  the  manufactures  and  in  agri- 
culture of  any  in  the  state;  there  were  numerous  manufactories 
of  cottons  and  woolens,  forges,  furnaces,  nails,  glass  and  machin- 
ery ;  the  proilucts  of  the  dairy  were  large  and  as  a  grazing  and 
wheat-growing  county  it  was  surpassed  by  but  few  counties  in 
the  state. 

In  addition  it  was  argued  that,  by  the  construction  of  this  short 
link  in  the  chain  of  communications,  more  than  six  hundred  miles 
of  canal  and  inland  boat-navigation  would  thereby  become  con- 
nected with  the  canals  of  this  state,  forming  a  continuous  navi- 
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gation,  without  the  necessity  of  a  single  transhipment,  from  the 
Qrand  or  Ottawa  river,  through  the  Rideau  canal,  and  from  the 
head  of  Lake  Huron  through  a  chain  of  small  lakes  and  rivers, 
which  were  being  improved  by  the  Colonial  Government,  the 
Bay  of  Quinte,  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Black  River 
canal,  to  the  City  of  New  York.  The  petitioners  insisted  that, 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  the  work  appeared  even  more 
necessary,  as  the  British  Government  had  within  a  few  years 
constructed,  at  great  expense,  the  Rideau  canal,  which  gave  them, 
through  the  interior  of  Canada,  a  safe  approach  to  the  very  border 
of  Jefferson  county;  and  a*  short  extension,  of  from  twenty -six 
to  thirty-four  miles  through  this  county,  would  enable  our 
countrymen  to  maintain  their  position  in  time  of  war,  at  a  great, 
saving  of  expense  in  the  transportation  of  armaments  and  stores, 
and  would  greatly  promote  the  interests  of  the  State  by  an 
interchange  of  commerce  with  the  interior  of  Canada  in  times 
of  peace. 

The  question  was  not  acted  upon  at  that'  session,  and,  there- 
fore, petitions  of  similar  import  were  forwarded  to  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1839,  when  an  act  (chapter  321)  provided  for  a  survey 
of  a  canal  route  to  continue  the  Black  River  canal  from  Carthage 
to  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  in  the  county  of 
Jefferson,  and  also  from  Carthage  to  Ogdensburg,  The  result  of 
the  survey  was  to  be  reported  to  the  Legislature  in  1840,  together 
with  the  estimated  cost  of  the  extension,  the  probable  amount  of 
revenue  to  be  received,  and  an  estimate  as  to  what  extent  the 
revenue  on  the  Black  River  canal  would  be  increased,  in  the 
event  of  the  extension  being  constructed, 

Edward  H.  Brodhead,  a  civil  engineer,  was  appointed  to  mak/-^ 
the  survey,  two  other  engineers  being  assigned  to  assist  him  in 
the  work.  The  surveys  and  estimates  were  made  for  a  canal 
of  the  following  dimensions:  the  depth  of  water  to  be  four  feet, 
width  of  bottom  twenty-six  feet,  and  the  surface  of  the  water 
forty-two  feet,  the  banks  to  be  three  foot  above  the  water-line, 
with  a  slope  of  t\^'0  feet  horizontal  base  to  one  foot  rise,  both 
in  front  and  rear,  the  width  of  the  towing-path  to  be  twelve  feet 
on  top,  and  the  berme  seven  feet.  Several  routes  were  surveyed, 
the  names  of  the  routes,  the  number  of  locks,  their  length,  the 
amount  of  lockage,  and  estimates  of  cost  being  as  follows: 
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Carthage  to  Sacketfs  Harbar^Lengttiy  31^  miles;  50  locks, 
480  feet  lockage,  total  cost  with  stone  locks,  |1,444,614.28,  with 
composite  locks,  |1,230,629.28,  with  wooden  locks,  |l,04O,027.28. 

Carthage  to  Dexteiv-Length,  27%  miles;  50  locks,  480  feet 
lockage,  total  cost  with  6tone  locks,  |1,394,036^2,  with  com- 
posite locks,  fl,180,176.02,  with  wooden  locks,  9988,943.02. 

Carthage  to  French  creek— Length,  34^4  miles;  48  locks,  480 
feet  lockage,  total  cost  with  stone  locks,  |1,327,874.67,  with  com- 
posite locks,  11,086,585.67,  with  wooden  locks,  1894,108.67. 

Carthage  to  Ogdensburg — via  Oxbow  and  Oswegatchie  river- 
Length,  77^  mites;  54  locks,  527  feet  lockage,  total  cost  with 
stone  locks,  fl,681,150.41,  with  composite  locks,  |1,417,410.41, 
with  wooden  locks,  11,179,910.41.  Via  Gouvemenr— Length, 
72%  miles ;  64  locks,  621  feet  lockage,  total  cost  with  stone  Jocks, 
12,515,199.87,  with  composite  locks,  f2,217,566.87,  with  wooden 
locks,  fl,948,150.87.  Via  Little  Bow  Landing  and  Oswegatchie 
river— Length,  72%  miles;  53  locks,  517  feet  lockage,  total  cost 
with  stone  locks,  fl,954,274.48,  with  composite  locks^  91,688,- 
433.48,  with  wooden  locks,  |1,447,230.48. 

Pursuant  to  the  act  of  1839  the  canal  commissioners  trans- 
mitted the  report  of  the  survey  to  the  Legislature  in  1840,  but 
they  did  not  give  the  information  regarding  the  revenue  to  be 
derived  as  they  were  not  able,  at  that  time,  adiequately  to  estimate 
any  amount.  The  introduction  of  a  bill  to  build  the  extension 
followed,  but  upon  final  passage  the  measure  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  sixty-three  to  twenty-six.  Later,  the  Assembly  passed 
the  following  resolution : 

'^Resolved,  That  the  Canal  Commissioners  report  to  the  next 
Legislature,  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  constructing  the 
extension  of  the  Black  River  canal,  from  Carthage,  to  some  point 
or  points  on  Lake  Ontario  or  the  River  St.  Lawrence;  the  prob- 
able amount  of  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  same  when  in 
full  operation,  and  the  probable  amount  of  increase  of  revenue 
to  that  part  of  the  Black  River  canal  already  authorized  to  be 
constructed,  and  such  other  matters  as  shall  have  a  bearing 
on  the  expediency  of  extending  the  Black  River  canal."' 

The  commissioners  reported  at  the  time  designated  and  stated 
that  any  estimate  would  necessarily  be  conjectural;  that  they 

•Assemhlif  Journal,  1840,  p.  1610. 
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did  not  feel  authorized  to  Bnbmit  any  estimate  which  might  be 
taken  as  a  baeris  for  legislation,  and  referred  the  legislators  to 
the  report  of  Mr.  Brodhead  for  the  estimated'  cost.  From  the 
best  information  which  the  commissioners  were  able  to  obtain, 
an  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  total  revenue  which  would 
accrue  to  the  State  from  this  extension  would  not,  for  a  number 
of  years  at  least,  defray  the  cost  of  repairs  and  superintendence. 

In  this  year  several  more  petitions  were  received,  imploring 
the  State  to  proceed  with  the  undertaking,  and  another  bill  was 
before  the  Assembly,  but  it  never  came  from  the  committee  on 
canals.  A  large  number  of  petitions  appeared  before  the  Legis- 
latures of  the  next  few  years. 

But  to  return  to  the  construction  work  on  the  Black  River 
canal.  In  1839  the  work,  though  not  all  under  contract,  was 
considered  as  being  in  a  successful  state  of  progress.  During 
the  year  the  work  of  opening  quarries  and  procuring  materials 
had  been  actively  prosecuted,  and  it  was  gradually  discovered 
that  stone  of  a  superior  quality  and  in  great  abundance  existed 
within  convenient  distances  from  all  the  locks  on  the  southern 
extremity.  In  many  instances  so  convenient  were  the  quarries 
that  the  stone  for  the  lock  walls  were  either  quarried  from  the 
lock-pits  or  dragged  on  stone-boats  from  quarries  within  a  few 
rods.  This  condition  made  it  favorable  for  putting  under  con- 
tract the  remainder  of  the  work,  as  great  anxiety  was  then 
manifested  by  contractors  to  obtain  contracts  for  locks,  at  prices 
much  below  those  proposed  at  the  former  lettings.  But  as  doubts 
existed  as  to  whether  funds  could  be  realized  for  the  balance 
of  the  appropriation,  the  funds  on  hand  being  barely  suflScient 
to  carry  forward  the  work  then  under  contract  to  the  close  of 
the  Legislature  of  1840,  the  letting  was,  therefore,  necessarily 
deferred. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  1839,  however,  the  commissioners  of 
the  canal  fund  succeeded  in  obtaining  funds  for  a  part  of  the 
balance  of  the  appropriation,  and  a  portion  of  the  remaining 
work  was  advertised  to  be  let  at  Rome,  on  December  19.  The 
bids  for  the  work,  located  on  the  south  part  of  the  line,  were 
numerous  and  the  prices  were  much  lower  than  had  been  pro- 
posed at  the  two  previous  lettings.  In  1840  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  (chapter  161)  appropriating  f 250,000  toward  the 
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work,  and  in  1841  another  appropriation  amounting  to  $300,000 
was  made  under  act   (chapter  194). 

Up  to  the  first  of  January,  1841,  the  portion  under  contract 
amounted  to  |1, 680,079.73,  of  which,  work  had  been  done  and 
paid  for  to  the  amount  of  |1, 197,348.65.  Certain  locations  on 
the  line  had  not  yet  been  put  under  contract,  but  the  letting 
was  further  delayed  because  section  six  of  this  act  (chapter  194) 
directed  that  no  work  should  be  let  during  the  year,  except  such 
as  was  necessary  to  render  available  the  work  then  in  progress. 

At  this  time  the  deficiency  of  water  on  the  Rome  level  made 
it  necessary  to  render  the  feeder  available  as  soon  as  possible 
and.  to  effect  this  result,  surveys  and  estimates  were  made  of 
that  part  of  the  work  not  under  contract,  which  was  essential 
for  this  purpose.  This  consisted  of  a  dam  across  the  Black 
river,  a  guard-lock  and  sluice  for  admitting  the  waters  and  a 
sectian  of  the  feeder  connecting  with  these  structures.  The  work 
was  let  on  August  31,  to  be  completed  on  September  15,  1842. 
The  extraordinary  and  long  continued  dry  weather  of  the  year 
afforded  a  very  favorable  opportunity  for  testing  the  value  of 
the  Black  river  as  a  feeder  to  the  Erie  canal.  Mr.  Frothingham, 
the  resident  engineer  on  the  feeder,  received  directions  to  make 
exact  measurements  of  the  water  afforded  by  this  river.  In  com- 
pliance with  these  directions  he  measured  the  stream  and  ascer- 
tained that  there  were,  during  a  period  of  lowest  water,  11,500 
cubic  feet  i)er  minute  available,  showing  a  result  that  was  con- 
sidered satisfactory  and  which  set  at  rest  all  doubts  as  to  the 
value  of  the  river  as  a  feeder. 

On  the  remainder  of  the  canal,  where  work  was  under  con- 
tract, steady  progress  was  made  until  1842,  when  what  was 
known  as  the  **  Stop  law,"  being  an  act  (chapter  114),  was 
pass(Ml  for  the  purpose  of  "  paying  the  debt  and  preserving  the 
credit  of  the  State,*'  and  which  caused  a  suspension  of  work  on 
all  canals  of  the  State.  In  1843  the  acting  canal  commissioner, 
having  in  cliargo  the  canal  and  feeder,  made  a  report  to  the 
Senate,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of  that  body,  calling  for  an 
estimate  of  all  the  work  necessary  to  complete  the  waterway 
according  to  the  orij^inal  plan  of  construction;  also  for  an  esti- 
mate to  complete,  but  by  substituting  composite  in  place  of 
stone  locks  for  those  which  had  not  been  placed  under  contract; 
and  for  a  statement  of  the  situation  of  the  work  that  would  be 
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required,  in  order  that  a  full  understanding  of  its  actual  coii- 
ditiou  ruight  be  had.  The  commissioner  replied  that  the  esti- 
mated amount  required  to  finish  the  canal  and  feeder  with 
composite  locks  was  $436,740.96;  with  stone  locks,  f 639,000.01, 
showing  a  saving  in  favor  of  the  former  plan  of  |202,250.05* ;  he 
also  stated  that  the  foundations  of  locks,  the  work  on  aqueducts, 
canal  embankments  and  all  unfinished  work  necessitated  expend- 
itures for  their  preservation  and  security. 

In  1844  some  provision  was  made  for  this  exigency  by  an  act 
(chapter  278)  authorizing  the  commissioners  to  sell  the  perish- 
able materials  which  had  been  delivered  along  the  line  of  the 
lateral  canals,  having  been  paid  for  by  the  State  and  surrendered 
by  coni  factors,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  towards 
preserving  and  securing  the  works  from  decay.  This  provision 
afforded  but  little  relief,  for  although  every  reasonable  attempt 
was  made  to  dispose  of  the  materials  on  the  Black  River  canal, 
and  at  almost  any  price,  these  efforts  proved  entirely  unavailing, 
for  the  reason  that  the  supply  of  most  kinds  of  lumber  in  that 
region  was  far  greater  than  the  local  demand,  consequently  no 
sales  could  be  effected.  In  order  to  realize,  as  far  as  possible, 
some  portion  of  the  required  means  for  protecting  the  work  on 
this  canal,  the  superintendent  of  repairs  on  the  Rome  section 
of  the  Erie  canal  was  directed,  not  only  to  sell  but  to  use,  for 
the  repairs  of  the  Erie  canal,  any  of  the  perishable  materials  on 
the  Black  river  route  and  to  account  for  them  at  fair  market 
prices.  The  materials,  consisting  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
round  and  square  timber  and  some  plank,  was  hauled  ten  miles 
and  used  to  advantage  on  the  Erie  canal,  but  the  total  sum 
realized  from  this  source  was  only  $351.84.  This  sum  was  used 
in  protecting  the  works  from  decay,  and  an  additional  sum 
was  afforded  by  the  appropriation  of  $2,500  under  an  act  of 
1846   (chapter  246). 

In  1846  a  new  State  Constitution  was  adopted,  which,  after 
declaring  that  the  canals  should  forever  remain  State  property, 
provided,  in  section  3  of  article  7,  for  funds  to  be  used  in 
completing  work  on  the  canals.  The  Constitution  stipulated  that 
the  money  should  be  appropriated  by  the  T^egislature  from  the 
surplus  revenues  of  the  canals.     Accordingly,   in   1847,  an  act 


*So  in  original. 
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(chapter  260)  wbb  passed,  which  gave  the  canal  commissioners 
the  right  to  decide  whether  the  locks  should  be  composite  or 
stone,  and  appropriated  f  100,000,  one-half  of  which  was  to  be 
realized  from  a  loan  of  |30,000  due  from  the  City  of  Albany 
and  from  the  proceeds  of  a  loan  of  f 20,000  to  the  Lewis  county 
bank;  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  latter  provision,  the 
commissioners  of  the  canal  fund  were  authorized  ^'to  sell  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  said  bank  fund  stock  at  their  discretion,  at 
no  less  than  par." 

On  June  19  notices  were  published  that  proposals  would  be 
received  by  the  canal  commissioners,  at  Boonville,  until  July 
21,  for  the  feeder  dam  across  the  Black  river,  for  necessary 
bridges  and  waste-weirs  and  for  finishing  all  other  work  of  the 
feeder,  except  on  section  No.  2.  Bids  were  received  and  con- 
tracts let  for  the  performance  of  this  work,  all  of  which  was, 
by  the  ternur  of  the  contracts,  to  be  completed  by  June  15,  1848. 
The  contracts  for  section  No.  2,  and  for  the  guard-lock  located 
at  the  head  of  the  feeder,  which  had  been  entered  into  previous 
to  the  suspension  of  work  in  1842,  had  not  been  canceled,  and 
the  contractors,  after  waiving  all  claims  for  damages  on  account 
of  the  suspension,  voluntarily  proceeded  to  the  completion  of 
these  works.  On  September  10  pro{>o6als  for  lode  work  near 
the  summit  level  were  also  received  and  contracts  awarded.  At 
an  adjourned  session  of  the  Legislature,  a  further  appropriation 
of  150,000  was  made  under  an  act  (chapter  447)  passed  on  De- 
cember 13,  and  more  work  was  contracted  for.  During  1848, 
in  which  year  1130,000  was  appropriated  by  act  (chapter  214), 
contracts  were  let  for  work  from  Boonville  to  Port  Leyden. 

On  October  18,  1848,  water  was  first  let  into  the  feeder;  stop- 
gates,  which  could  be  closed  immediately  in  case  of  accident, 
having  previously  been  constructed  at  several  of  the  most  exposed 
points.  While  the  water  was  being  admitted,  watchmen  were 
stationed  along  the  banks  to  observe  any  indications  of  failure. 
The  water  was  allowed  to  flow  through  it  to  the  depth  of  about 
two  feet,  and  no  indications  of  weakness  were  observed  in  the 
banks,  when  it  was  dTawn  oflf  to  allow  some  docking  to  be  com- 
pleted near  the  head  of  the  feeder.  On  December  12  the  water 
was  again  let  into  the  canal  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
strength  of  the  banks  with  a  full  depth  of  water,  and  to  deter- 
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mine  its  capacity  for  supplying  the  requisite  quantity  of  water 
for  the  enlarged  Erie  canal.  On  the  next  day  a  boat  passed 
from  Boonville  to  the  head  of  the  feeder  and  back  again^  bnt 
on  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth,  the  water  having  the  full 
depth  of  four  feet  and  very  little  leakage  being  observable,  a 
section  of  bank  about  fifty  feet  long  was  carried  out  to  the 
depth  of  canal  bottom.  On  the  second  of  June  of  the  next 
year,  1849,  the  feeder  was  again  filled  but  only  to  a  depth  of  two 
feet,  the  water  being  kept  at  that  depth  until  the  twentieth, 
when  it  was  drawn  off  to  repair  the  bottom ;  the  water  was  again 
let  in  on  June  23  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  Erie  canal,  being 
kept  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  deep  until  July  4;  then 
it  was  increased  to  three  feet  in  depth,  and,  except  for  thirty- 
six  hours,  remained  so  during  the  summer. 

This  depth  took  nearly  all  the  water  from  the  river  for  about 
three  months,  but  furnished  only  about  9,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  little  more  than  half  the  former  estimates  of  the  supply 
from  the  Black  river.  The  feeder  was  designed  to  pass  16,000 
cubic  feet  per  minute  with  a  depth  of  four  feet  of  water,  and 
although  it  had  not  been  tested  with  this  depth,  the  experiments 
were  deemed  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  capacity  of  the  feeder 
would  not  vary  much  from  the  original  design.  But  now  a  new 
difficulty  arose,  the  inability  of  the  natural  fiow  of  the  river 
during  the  summer  to  furnish  a  quantity  of  water  that  would 
equal  the  capacity  of  the  feeder. 

This  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  reservoirs  that 
has  grown  till  it  is  now  the  chief  dependence  of  the  Borne  level 
for  its  supply  of  water.  It  was  seen  at  that  time  that  resort 
would  have  to  be  made  to  reservoirs  at  the  numerous  small  lakes, 
lying  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  east  of  the  head  of  the  feeder, 
not  only  to  obtain  the  quantity  of  water  necessary  for  the  canal, 
but  to  restore  to  the  river  the  amount  taken  away  and  thus  to 
prevent  extensive  claims  for  damages  to  water-powers  on  the 
river  below.  A  survey  was  made  of  these  lakes  (Woodhull  and 
Wolf),  which  covered  an  area  of  1,163  acres,  and  received  the 
drainage  from  about  3,000  acres.  A  temporary  dam  of  five  feet 
in  height,  built  across  the  outlet  of  the  former  lake,  was  closed 
on  November  9,  and  up  to  December  19  the  water  rose  1.45  feet, 
which  was  considered  a  fair  average,  no  heavy  rains  having 
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appeared  in  forty  days.  Other  lakes,  which  were  examined  but 
not  surveyed,  api)eared  to  afford  equal  facilities  with  these  two, 
so  that  it  was  thought  that  without  doubt  all  the  water  required 
could  be  obtained  from  this  source. 

In  this  year,  1849,  contracts  for  the  construction  of  twenty 
four  locks  were  renewed  on  May  8,  and  several  other  lettings 
occurred,  additional  appropriations  being  granted  under  act 
(chapter  216),  one  for  |130,000  for  canal  work,  and  $10,000  for 
tlie  improvement  of  the  Black  river  from  High  falls  to  Carthage. 
Under  the  latter  appropriation,  boats  were  built  and  suitable 
machinery  placed  upon  them  for  removing  snags  and  the  work 
was  begun  in  that  year,  but  nothing  further  was  done  in  improv- 
ing the  stream  until  1854.  In  November,  1849,  twenty-flve  miles 
of  the  canal,  from  Rome  to  Boonville,  were  so  far  completed 
that  water  was  admitted  and  nearly  the  whole  length  had  been 
filled,  when  a  breach  occurred  near  Westernville,  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  dam  off  the  water.  After  the  break  was 
repaired,  the  canal  was  again  filled  and  the  repairing  boat  passed 
over  it,  and,  but  for  the  early  formation  of  floating  ice  which 
obstructed  the  working  of  the  lock-gates,  a  small  amount  of 
business  would  have  been  done  upon  it  before  the  close  of 
navigation. 

In  the  spring  of  1850  this  i>ortion  of  the  canal  was  brought 
into  operation  and  the  first  boats  were  passed  from  Rome  on 
May  10,  but,  for  the  want  of  sluices  around  the  locks  and  for 
other  causes,  navigation  was  not  as  good  as  desired.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  frequent  delays  to  navigation  during  that  year, 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  build  the  sluices  and  to  construct  a 
feeder  from  the  Mohawk  river  at  Delta,  and  in  the  following 
year  contracts  for  this  work  were  awarded.  In  the  previous 
year  the  balance  of  the  canal,  three  miles  from  Port  Leyden  to 
High  falls,  was  put  under  contract,  and  to  carry  forward  the 
work'  to  completion  the  liC^islature  made  another  appropriation 
of  f  120,000  under  act   (chapter  220), 

The  line  from  IJoonvilN*  to  Port  I^\v(len  was  completed  in  time 

to  lot  the  water  into  llio  canal   about  November  1,  1850,  and 

was   brought    fully    into    uso    in    the   sj^ring   of    1851.     During 

this  year  the  I^^gislature  passi^l  an  act  (chapter  181),  directing 

.   the  canal  conmiissioners  to  cause  examinations  and  surveys  to 
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Jbe  made  of  the  lakes  at  the  head  of  the  Black  river,  and  also 
of  those  on  Mt)09e  and  Beaver  rivers,  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
reservoirs  of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  the  canal  and  feeder; 
the  commissioners  were  ordered  to  cause  such  dams  and  other 
structures  as  were  necessary  to  be  erected  on  the  streams  and 
lakes  flowing  into  the  Black  river  above  the  canal  feeder  dam, 
and  if  such  streams  and  lakes  were  inadequate  to  furnish  a 
necessary  quantity  of  water,  such  other  dams  and  structures 
as  should  be  necessary  were  to  be  built  on  one  or  both  the 
Moose  and  Beaver  rivers.  The  surveys  were  made  and  maps  and 
plans  adopted  by  the  canal  board  for  four  reservoirs  located 
near  the  head  waters  of  Black  river;  one  on  the  Woodhull  lakes, 
one  on  the  North  Branch  lake,  one  on  the  South  Branch  lake, 
and  another  on  a  mareh  a  short  distance  below  the  last  men- 
tioned, their  total  acreage  being  2,543  acres  and  their  capacity, 
1,948,308,640  cubic  feet,  while  the  whole  cost  was  estimated  at 
143,635.  The  surveys  made  of  the  lakee  on  the  Moose  river 
showed  their  number  to  be  eight,  most  of  them  of  considerable 
size  and  located  within  about  eighteen  miles  between  extreme 
points.  By  building  a  dam  about  sixteen  feet  high  at  what 
was  called  the  "Old  Forge  Dam,'**  the  water  would  be  set  back, 
it  was  stated,  over  five  of  the  liakes,  which  embraced  an  area  of 
2,762  acres  and  which  would  be  increased  by  the  dam  to  3,481 
acres,  thus  affording  a  reserve  of  about  800,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  water.  The  canal  at  this  time  was  still  in  progress  of  con- 
struction and  work  proceeded  satisfactorily  until  1853  when  the 
canal -still  needed  another  appropriation  and  an  act  (chapter 
620)  provided  |75,000,  the  law  stating  that  the  amount  should 
be  applied :  to  the  unfinished  portion  of  the  canal  between  Port 
Leyden  and  High  falls  (called  later  Lyons  falls)  in  order  to 
let  boats  into  the  river  at  the  earliest  period  possible;  to  the 
construction  of  a  dam  at  the  foot  of  slack-water  navigation; 
the  remainder  was  authorized  to  be  expended  at  such  points  as 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  navigation.  It  was  in  this  year 
that  the  reservoirs  on  the  Woodhull  and  North  Branch  lakes 
were  adopted  by  the  canal  board  and  work  begun  on  construc- 
tion. The  other  two  were  not  adopted,  as  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  make  further  examinations  of  the  numerous  lakes  and 
85 
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fftreanus  connected  with  the  Black  river,  to  ascertain  if  better 
and  more  available  locations  could  be  found. 

On  January  20^  1854,  the  Legislature  enacted  a  law  (chapter 
5)  providing  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  whereby  ap- 
propriations could  be  made  in  the  next  four  years  to  complete 
this  canal.  The  amendment  was  submitted  to  the  people  and 
adopted  on  February  3  and  the  Legislature  followed  by  passing 
an  act  (chapter  330)  making  (49,000  the  first  appropriation,  an 
authorization  to  the  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund  to  borrow 
this  amount  being  given  in  an  act  (chapter  23)  of  1856. 

It  was  in  this  year,  1855,  that  extensive  examinations  and 
surveys  were  made  for  the  location  of  the  two  remaining  reser- 
voirs, the  final  conclusion  being  to  construct  one  on  the  South 
Branch  lake,  and  the  other  on  (3hub  lake,  the  work  being  pnt 
under  contract.  In  1856  the  North  Branch  reservoir  was  com- 
pleted, and  on  November  12  the  uncompleted  work  on  three  other 
reservoirs,  and  on  the  Black  river  improvement,  was  suspended 
by  the  canal  commissionens  as  the  amount  of  money  provided 
by  the  Constitution  and  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  was 
insuflScient  to  complete  the  work. 

However,  on  November  13,  1855,  the  canal  proper  was  com- 
pleted and  the  entire  length,  thirty-five  miles,  from  the  Black 
river  at  Lyons  falls  to  the  Erie  canal  at  Rome,  was  first  used 
in  1856,  the  number  of  locks  being  one  hundred'  and  nine,  size 
ninety  by  fifteen  feet,  with  a  lockage  in  elevation  and  depression 
of  1,082  feet.  The  total  cost  of  construction  of  canal  and  feeder, 
together  with  expenditures  for  river  improvement  in  later  years, 
was  13,581,954. 

An  appropriation  to  be  applied  towards  unfinished  work  was 
the  only  direct  legislative  action  concerning  the  canal  in  1867. 
Navigation  on  the  canal  was  maintained  with  beneficial  results, 
and  in  1862  the  reservoirs  were  used  to  their  utmost  capaci^ 
and  proved  to  be  of  great  service  in  keeping  up  the  supply  of 
water  for  the  Black  River  and  Erie  canals.  An  act  (chapter  169) 
was  passed  on  April  10, 1802,  directing  all  construction  contracts 
on  the  canals  of  the  state  to  be  closed  on  September  1  of  that 
year.  But  the  Black  River  canal  was  in  no  great  degree  aflfected, 
as  only  minor  work  was  required  when  it  came  to  the  date  to 
settle  all  contracts. 
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Turning  now  to  the  improvement  of  the  Black  river  from  Lyons 
falls  to  Carthage,  it  will  be  recalled  that  insufficient  attempts 
were  made  in  1849  to  better  the  channel.  This  portion  seemed 
to  be  the  most  uncertain  part  of  all  the  work  pertaining  to  the 
construction  of  the  canal.  No  action  resulting  in  material  im- 
provement was  taken  prior  to  1854,  when  two  plans  were  pro- 
posed. One  consisted  of  the  use  of  locks  and  dams,  the  latter  to 
extend  across  the  river  so  as  to  elevate  its  surface  to  a  height 
sufficient  to  furnish  the  requisite  depth  of  water  for  steamboats 
drawing  four  feet;  the  other  contemplated  the  formation  of  a 
new  navigable  channel  by  means  of  dredging  and  constructing 
jetty  dams  and  piers.  In  1854  the  latter  plan  was  adopted  -and 
the  work  placed  under  contract. 

The  work  was  prosecuted  with  energy  until  September  3,  1857, 
when  the  plan,  as  adopted  in  1854,  was  abandoned  by  the  canal 
board  on  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Engineer  and  Sur- 
veyor, who  afterwards  submitted  to  the  board  new  plans  and 
estimates  providing  for  a  lock  and  dam  at  Otter  ci'eek,  twelve 
miles  below  Lyons  falls;  these  plans  were  adopted  and  on  June 
IS,  1859,  contracts  were  let  for  the  work.  The  remaining  portion 
of  the  improvement,  from  a  point  three  hundred  feet  north  of 
the  lower  dock  at  Lyons  falls  to  the  village  of  Carthage,  includ- 
ing the  Carthage  dam,  was  advertised  and  let  on  October  10,  the 
contractors  being  required  to  furnish  five  feet  of  water  by  dredg- 
ing a  channel  sixty  feet  wide  at  the  top,  with  sides  sloping  as 
two  to  one. 

In  1860  an  act  (chapter  213)  appropriated  f 75,619  for  pay- 
ments on  work  necessary  to  complete  whatever  remained  to  be 
finished  on  the  improvement  of  the  river  and  on  other  portions 
of  the  canal. 

In  1861  the  dam  and  lock  at  Otter  creek  were  finished  and 
river  navigation  was  opened.  The  dam  at  Carthage  made  slack- 
water  navigation  for  twenty-two  and  a  half  miles  between  that 
place  and  Beach's  bridge;  the  ten  miles  between  this  bridge  and 
the  dam  at  Otter  creek  were  maintained,  keeping  the  channel  open 
by  dredging;  between  Otter  creek  and  Lyons  falls  the  dam  at 
the  former  place  gave  slack-water  navigation. 

However,  this  plan  of  improvement  was  not  entirely  satis- 
factory, and,  in  1864,  f24,298.51  was  appropriated  under  an  act 
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(chapter  151)  for  the  constmction  of  a  lock  and  dam  of  wood 
at  anch  point  between  the  month  of  Otter  creek  and  Carthage 
as  the  canal  board  ahonld  decide  would  most  effectually  improve 
the  condition  of  the  river.  Surveys  were  made  at  two  points  to 
enable  the  selection  of  a  proper  site  for  the  structure;  one  oppo- 
site Lowvilte;  two  miles  below  Beach's  bridge,  and  the  other  at 
the  foot  of  the  ^'  long  reach/'  three  miles  above  this  bridge.  The 
estimated  cost  was  from  fST^OOO  to  $58,000,  but,  aa  the  aum  appro- 
priated was  less  than  half  the  amount  required,  the  plans  were 
not  adopted  until  1865,  when  an  additional  appropriation  was 
allowed. 

With  the  exception  of  ordinary  repairs  and  renewal  of  lock- 
gates,  navigation  on  the  canal  and  river  met  with  no  obstacles 
until  1869,  when  heavy  damage  was  done  along  the  line  of  the 
canal  by  a  freshet,  caused  by  the  breaking  away  of  the  North 
lake  reservoir  on  April  21,  delaying  the  opening  of  navigation 
until  the  first  of  June.  Claims  for  damages  aggregating  |700,000, 
were  presented  against  the  Btate  by  owners  of  property  on  the 
Black  river,  and  on  May  5  an  act  (chapter  598)  authorized  the 
canal  appraisers  to  hear  and  determine  the  claims.  13iere  were 
nearly  two  hundred  and  seventy  cases;  in  some  instances  noth- 
ing was  awarded,  while  to  others  were  adjudged  certain  amounts, 
A  number,  dissatisfied  with  the  awards,  appealed  to  the  canal 
board,  which  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  appraisers  and  dis- 
missed the  appeals. 

The  year  1870  witnessed  the  completion  of  some  extraordinary 
work  authorized  by  an  act  (chapter  579,  Laws  of  1867)  which 
provided  for  enlarging  the  first  level  at  Rome  to  the  size  of  the 
Erie.  This  wae  done  to  give  the  level  a  capacity  for  admitting 
large  sized  boats,  drawing  six  feet  of  water,  and  also  to  allow 
two  of  these  boats  to  lie  abreast  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
and  discharging  cargoes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  another  boat  to  or  from  the  first  lock. 

During  the  next  few  years  the  question  of  abandoning  the 
lateral  canals  was  seriously  agitated.  They  had  failed  to  pro- 
duce sufficient  revenue  to  defray  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and 
the  public  was  beginning  to  demand  release  from  the  burden  of 
their  support.  The  causes  which  induced  this  condition  are  fully 
discussed  in  a  later  chapter  particularly  devoted  to  the  subject, 
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so  that  only  a  few  facts  as  they  related  to  the  Black  Biver  canal 
need  be  noticed  here. 

The  Constitution  of  1846  declared  that  all  of  the  canals  should 
forever  remain  the  property  of  the  State.  Consequently  the  first 
step  toward  the  abandonment  of  any  was  an  amendment  of  this 
Constitution.  In  the  amended  form  the  Black  Biver  canal  was 
not  included  in  the  list  to  receive  constitutional  protection.  The 
next  step  was  the  enactment  of  a  law  in  1876  (chapter  499), 
requiring  an  examination  of  the  lateral  canals  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain "  whether  any  of  them  should  be  sold,  leased,  or  abandoned," 
or,  "  whether  any,  or  any  portions  of  any  of  them,"  were  necessary 
to  be  retained  as  feeders.  The  canal  commissioners,  upon  whom 
devolved  the  duty  of  investigation,  reported  to  the  Legislature  of  • 
1876  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  this  canal,  on  account  of  its 
availability  as  a  feeder  to  the  Erie.  As  this  report  was  lacking 
in  many  essentials,  a  further  examination  wslb  ordered  by  an 
act  (chapter  382),  which  appointed  a  special  commission  for  the 
purpose.  The  report  of  this  commission  was  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  in  1877  and  in  it  various  reasons  for  retaining  the 
canal  were  made. 

The  commissioners  reported  that  In  a  tour  of  the  line  the 
structures  were  all  found  to  be  in  good  condition,  and  it  was 
thought  that  for  several  years  no  extraordinary  repairs  would 
be  needed ;  that  in  1876  the  tolls  were  f  11,339.28  and  the  amount 
contributed  to  the  Erie,  f9,080.72.  During  the  year  f36,(>74.13 
was  expended  for  maintenance,  and  it  was  estimated  that  this 
sum  would  not  be  exceeded  annually  for  some  years  to  come. 
Owing  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  reservoirs  and  feeder, 
which  constituted  a  vast  water-supply  for  the  Erie,  the  commis- 
sioners considered  that  fl7,000  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
canal  was  properly  chargeable  to  the  Erie  route,  this  amount  hav- 
ing been  determined  by  an  estimate  made  by  a  competent  canal 
officer.  The  commissioners  further  said  that  the  canal  and  feeder 
had  proved  itself  to  be  one  of  the  main  feeders  to  the  Erie,  and 
chiefly  for  this  reason  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  interest 
of  the  State  required  the  maintenance  of  the  route  as  a  useful 
and  necessary  portion  of  the  canal  system  of  the  State.  It  was 
planned,  however,  if  the  canal  wtas  discontinued,  to  feed  the 
water  from  the  northern  forests  through  the  Lansing  kill  and 
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Mohawk  to  the  Erie  at  Rome,  but  the  commissioners  stated  that 
the  plan  would  result  in  large  claims  for  damages.  In  the  spring 
of  1875,  when  the  Erie  was  opened  several  days  in  advance  of 
the  opening  of  navigation  on  the  Black  River  canal,  an  effort 
was  made  to  fill  the  Erie  by  this  method,  without  the  use  of  the 
canal,  but  it  was  impossible  to  secure  the  necessary  depth  of 
water  in  the  Rome  level,  and  the  Black  river  route  had  to  be 
opened  as  a  conduit  for  the  water,  before  the  needs  of  the  Erie 
could  be  supplied.  According  to  the  commissioners  the  canal 
was  needed  as  an  outlet  to  the  vast  lumber  districts  of  the  Adi- 
rondack forest,  which  had  no  other  means  of  transportation  with- 
out long  teaming,  and  it  was  predicted  that  the  lumber  business 
would  increase  rather  than  diminish. 

Following  out  their  suggestions,  the  Ijegislature,  in  1877, 
omitted  this  canal  from  the  provisions  of  an  act  (chapter  4<M), 
which  provided  for  the  disposition  of  the  other  lateral  canals 
named  in  the  act  of  1875,  and  in  1882  the  Constitution  was  again 
amended  whereby  the  Black  River  canal  was  included  with  the 
canals  that  should  be  perpetually  maintained  by  the  State. 

In  18T6  the  canal  was  taken  from  the  eastern  division  and 
attached  to  the  middle  division  of  the  State  canal  system. 

Because  of  the  large  part  which  the  reservoirs  of  the  northern 
country  have  played  in  the  affairs  of  the  Black  River  and  Erie 
canals,  it  is  purposed  now  to  treat  of  them  at  some  length,  pick- 
ing up  the  narrative  where  it  was  dropi)ed  with  the  completion 
of  the  North  Branch  wservoir  in  18o6,  and  the  suspension  of 
work  on  the  Woodhull,  South  Branch  and  Chub  lake  reservoirs 
in  the  same  year. 

Owing  to  grievances  of  riparian  owners  along  the  Black 
river  on  account  of  the  diversion  of  water  from  that  stream  for 
the  Black  River  canal  and  feeder,  an  act  (chapter  326)  went 
into  effect  in  1859  appropriating  $49,780  for  the  completion  of 
"so  many  of  the  Black  river  reservoirs  as  will,  with  the  least 
expense,  restore  to  the  Black  river  11,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
minute;  being  the  quantity  diverted  to  the  Erie  canal."  In  1860 
the  Woodhull  and  South  Branch  reservoirs  were  completed.  It 
had  been  designed  to  construct  the  Chub  lake  reservoir,  but  work 
was  never  started  after  suspension  in  1856. 
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The  usefulness  of  the  reservoirs  was  demonetrated  in  1864, 
when  it  was  apparent  that  the  Erie  canal  would  have  suspended 
all  navigation  for  quite  a  length  of  time  during  that  season  had 
it  not  been  for  the  large  supply  of  water  furnished  to  it  at  Rome 
through  the  Black  River  canal. 

The  construction  of  another  reservoir  was  authorized  by  an 
act  in  1870  (chapter  767),  the  plan  being  to  dam  back  Sand  lake 
at  a  point  about  one  and  one-half  miles  below  WoodhuU  reservoir, 
and  in  1872  this  work  was  completed,  making  the  total  capacity 
in  cubic  feet  from  all  reservoirs,  1,807,620,000.  The  water 
furnished  by  this  means  was  drawn  only  in  the  very  dry  seasons, 
and  passed  down  through  the  natural  channels  of  Black  river 
and  Woodhull,  about  twenty  miles  each,  to  the  pond  above  the 
dam  at  the  head  of  Black  river  feeder,  known  as  the  Forestport 
dam,  which  overflowed  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres;  thence 
the  necessary  quantity  was  taken  into  the  feeder  and  passed  to 
the  summit  level  at  Boonville.  From  this  point  the  canal  was 
supplied  both  ways,  and  the  balance,  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
Erie  canal,  was  passed  off  by  a  waste-weir  into  the  Lansing  kill 
at  the  south  end  of  the  summit,  and  afterward  a  portion  was 
taken  into  the  canal  at  lock  No.  34,  from  the  Lansing  kill  dam, 
thence  into  the  Mohawk  river  whence  it  entered  the  Erie  canal 
by  the  feeder  at  Rome. 

In  1880  necessary  steps  were  taken  to  increase  the  water- 
storage  capacity  and  surveys  were  made  of  the  Fulton  chain  of 
lakes,  numbering  seven,  and  in  1881  these  new  reservoirs  were 
brought  into  use.  For  the  purpose  of  further  restoring  to  the 
Black  river  its  natural  supply  and  to  furnish  the  requisite 
quantity  of  water  for  the  Black  River  canal  and  the  Rome  level 
of  the  Erie,  and  for  the  owners  of  the  mills  on  the  river,  an  act 
(chapter  336)  was  passed  in  1881,  authorizing  the  construction 
of  reservoirs  upon  the  Independence  and  Beaver  rivers.  In  1883 
the  Legislature  provided  |20,000  for  another  reservoir,  this  one 
to  be  located  on  the  Black  river  above  Forestport  pond,  and  a 
portion  of  that  season  was  consumed  in  surveying  and  preparing 
plans,  and  also  in  making  examinations  of  several  proposed  sites 
for  a  dam  on  the  Beaver  river,  the  latter  work  having  been 
directed  by  the  act  of  1881.  Although  this  law  provided  for 
reservoirs  on  both  the  Independence  and  Beaver  rivers,  it  was 
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decided  to  build  but  one  dam,  that  on  the  Beaver  river,  and  thia 
was  designed  to  compensate  the  mill  owners  at  Watertown  and 
Carthage  for  the  water  taken  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Black 
river  and  diverted  to  the  Erie.  Stillwater  was  selected  as  the 
best  location  for  the  reservoir,  but  woiic  did  not  begin  until  the 
fall  of  1885  and  continued  only  till  it  was  found  that  there  was 
a  defect  in  the  law.  Consequently  all  work  stopped  until  July, 
1886,  when  it  was  renewed  and  completed  in  1887,  the  dam  being 
nine  feet,  six  inches  above  low  water,  with  a  spillway  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  long,  and  a  capacity  of  328,000,000  cubic  feet. 

During  the  fall  of  1884  woiic  to  the  amount  of  (15,000  was 
done  on  the  new  Forestport  dam,  but  as  the  appropriation  made 
in  1883  was  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  required  to  com- 
plete, the  engineer  estimating  the  cost  at  (65,000,  the  structure 
was  left  in  an  unfinished  state.  An  ineffectual  attempt  was 
made  in  1885  to  pass  a  bill  for  another  appropriation,  but  finally 
in  1889  the  Legislature  decided  to  furnish  money  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  work.  The  movement  in  this  direction  was  accel- 
erated by  the  many  complaints  made  in  1888  relative  to  the 
diversion  of  the  waters  from  Black  river,  so  essential  for  manu- 
facturing purposes. 

In  1888  the  complaints  led  the  Senate  to  pass  a  resolution, 
directing  the  State  Engineer  to  investigate  and  report  in  relation 
to  the  matter.  Pursuant  to  the  resolution  the  investigation  was 
made  by  that  official  and  a  report  thereof  was  presented  in  the 
next  year.  He  ascertained  that  during  the  navigable  season 
16,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  were  taken  from  Black 
river  into  the  feeder  at  Forestport,  11,000  of  which  were  diverted 
and  flowed  south  to  the  Erie  canal  at  Rome  and  the  remaining 
5,000  went  north  from  Boonville  and  were  restored  to  the  Black 
river  at  Lyons  falls. 

The  State  Engineer  made  an  urgent  request  for  the  completion 
of  the  new  Forestport  reservoir  and  money  was  appropriated  for 
the  object.  The  work  again  progressed  until  1891,  when  it  ceased 
on  account  of  the  funds  becoming  exhausted^  Owing  to  a  severe 
drouth  in  this  year,  the  I^egislature  was  again  importuned  in 
1892,  and,  by  an  act  (chapter  494),  the  sum  of  |35,000  was 
authorized  to  be  expended  toward  the  completion  of  this  im- 
portant structure. 
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The  LegifllatuTe  of  1802  also  made  provision  for  raising  the 
dam  across  the  Beaver  river  at  Stillwater  an  additional  five  feet 
(this  had  also  been  nrged  by  the  State  Engineer  in  1889);  as 
the  capacity  of  the  reservoir  had  been  insnfiScient  to  make  a  full 
restoration  of  the  waters  diverted  for  State  use.  The  work  was 
put  under  contract  on  September  6. 

The  contract  for  the  completion  of  the  Pores tport  dam  was  let 
in  July,  1892,  the  work  being  completed  in  December,  1893.  Wh«i 
the  gates  in  the  dam  were  closed>,  the  water  set  back  in  conse- 
quence thereof  did  considerable  damage  to  the  railroad  embank- 
ment of  the  Mohawk  and  Malone  branch  of  the  New  York  Central 
Bailroad  Company.  In  the  year  1891  the  Legislature,  by  an  act 
(chapter  342),  had  provided  for  clearing  the  flow  ground  of  the 
reservoir,  the  work  being  subsequently  performed  in  the  fall  of 
189Q,  and  on  this  flow  ground  was  located  the  railroad  embank- 
ment in  question.  In  April^  1894,  the  embankment  was  washed 
away  and  the  company  filed  claims  for  damages  with  the  Court 
of  Claims,  but  was  awarded  nothing.  An  appeal  was  then  taken 
to  the  Api)ellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  where  the  deci- 
sion was  i^eversed  and  a  new  trial  granted.  The  State  appealed 
to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  but  the  case  was  dismissed,  and  in  April, 
1901,  the  claim  again  came  on  for  trial  before  the  Court  of  Claims, 
which  rendered  its  decision  in  May,  1902. 

This  decision  was  to  the  effect  that  the  railroad  company  was 
entitled  to  a  judgment  against  the  State  for  f  113,927.35  unless 
consent  were  given  to  the  company  to  restore  and  perpetually 
maintain  its  road-bed  by  extending  a  riprap-protected  embank- 
ment upon  State  lands  at  a  slope  sufficiently  flattened  to  with- 
stand the  action  of  the  water.  If  this  consent  were  given,  the 
company  was  entitled  to  damages  and  costs  to  the  sum  of 
f6rl,20r.90. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  decision,  the  Legislature  of 
1904,  by  an  act  (chapter  164),  authorized  the  Secretary  of  State, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney-General  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  to  consent  that  the  railroad  company  should  reconstruct 
its  embankment  as  specified  in  the  decision. 

An  act  (chapter  795),  passed  in  1896,  authorized  the  Governor 
to  appoint  three  citizens  of  Jefferson  county  and  one  from  Lewis 
county,  who  were  interested'  in  the  use  of,  and  owners  of,  water- 
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power  on  the  Blacky  Beaver  or  Moose  rivers,  to  be  commissioners 
of  water-power  on  the  Black  river,  serving  without  compensation. 
The  commissioners  were  empowered  to  appoint  gatekeepers  for 
the  State  dams  on  Beaver  and  Moose  rivers  and  to  make  rules 
for  the  management  of  these  gates,  and  were  also  given  authority 
to  regulate  the  discharge  of  water  through  the  gates  at  such 
times  and  in  such  quantity  as  they  should  deem  proper,  but  not 
in  such  manner  that  would  injuriously  interfere  with  canal  navi- 
gation or  the  navigation  of  that  portion  of  the  Black  river  used 
for  canal  purposes. 

In  1898  Mr.  David  E.  Whitford,  who  was  selected  for  the  work 
on  account  of  his  almost  continuous  service  on  the  State  engineer- 
ing force  for  more  than  forty-five  years,  made  a  mo»t  exhaustive 
study  of  this  subject  of  the  northern  reservoirs  and  transmitted 
an  interesting  report  to  the  State  Engineer  on  the  water-supply 
of  the  Adirondack  forest.  In  view  of  this  report,  which  can 
easily  be  consulted,  it  is  unnecessary  to  present  further  details, 
but  a  few  excerpts  from  the  report  are  fitting  in  this  place.  In 
part,  Mr.  Whitford  said: — 

"  These  reservoirs  in  the  aggregate  furnish  an  amount  of  water 
ample  for  ordinary  years  when  the  dry  weather  period  docs  not 
demand  the  drawing  from  them  the  required  16,000  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  minute  for  more  than  three  months,  or  say  100  con- 
secutive days;  but  -for  extremely  dry  seasons,  such,  for  instance, 
as  were  experienced  in  the  years  of  1849,  1867,  1871,  1879  and 
1881,  they  fall  far  short  of  furnishing  the  required  amount. 

**A  careful  i)erusal  of  the  records  since  the  Forestport  feeder 
was  brought  into  use  in  1849,  affords  convincing  proof  of  the  fact 
that  whenever  a  long,  dry  season  has  occurred,  the  canals,  as 
well  as  the  mill  powers  on  the  Black  river,  have  suffered  for  the 
want  of  water. 

"  It  is  true  that  a  part  of  this  shortage  can  be  accounted  for 
from  the  fact  that  the  lumbermen  have  sometimes  surreptitiously 
■X,  used  the  impounded  water  to  float  their  logs. 

"  But  a  little  figuring  will  show  .  .  .  that  the  combined 
storage  capacity  of  all  the  reservoirs  that  have  at  any  one  time 
furnished  water  to  the  Forestport  feeder,  would  be  unequal  to 
the  demand  when  called  upon  to  furnish  the  required  16,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  minute  for  a  longer  time  than  100  days  in 
succession. 
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"The  reeervoirs  in  present  use,  and  which  have  been  in  use 
since  and  including  the  year  of  18d4,  have  a  storage  capacity 
greater  by  nearly  200,000,000  cubic  feet  than  those  that  were  in 
use  any  year  previous  to  that  date. 

"Still  .  .  .  these  reservoirs  in  delivering  to  the  Forest- 
port  feeder  the  16,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute,  would  be 
exhausted  in  less  than  100  days,  unless  they  were  replenished 
during  that  time  by  an  amount  that  exceeded  the  natural  loss  by 
evaporation  and  filtration."* 

With  Mr.  Whitford's  report  there  were  given  tables  showing 
the  reservoirs  in  use  in  1808  for  the  Erie  and  Black  River  canals, 
and  also  those  for  the  Black  River  improvement  and  water-power 
on  this  river.  Tn  the  former  table  there  were  North  lake.  Wood- 
hull,  South  lake,  Sand  lake,  Canachagala  lake.  Twin  lakes,  For- 
estport  reservoir,  and  Forestport  pond  with  a  total  capacity  of 
2,274,006,240  cubic  feet;  while  the  latter  table  included  the  Fulton 
Chain  (first  to  seventh  lakes),  and  Beaver  river,  having  a  total 
capacity  of  1,650,000,000  cubic  feet.    Mr.  Whitford  said  further  :— 

"  The  reports  and  record's  show  that  there  have  been  at  least 
five  j^ars  during  the  last  half  century,  or  an  average  of  one  year  in 
ten,  when  the  dry  weather  portion  of  the  year  lasted  about  five 
months,  and  there  have  been  other  years  when  the  drouth  con- 
tinued longer  than  100  days.  For  all  such  years  it  became  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  extreme  measures  at  considerable  expense  to 
procure  the  additional  amount  of  water  needed  to  maintain  navi- 
gation through  the  extreme  and  extended  dry  seasons. 

"  To  provide  for  these  protracted  dry  seasons  of  five  months, 
or  say  150  days'  duration,  would  require  reservoirs  capable  of 
storing  3,500,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water. 

"This  amount,  located  where  it  would  flow  readily  into  the 
feeder  at  Forestport,  would,  if  properly  managed',  not  only 
furnish  to  the  canals  the  required  16,000  cubic  feet  per  minute 
for  190  days,  but  would  give  to  Black  river,  in  addition  to  its 
natural  flow  below  Lyons  Falls,  the  5,000  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
minute  that  supplies  and  flows  through  the  canal  north  from 
Boonville. 

"  The  water  powers  below  Lyons  Falls  are  receiving,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  natural  flow  of  the  river,  the  benefit  of  this  5,000  cubic 

^Assembly  Doctimenta,  1899,  No.  72  (State  Engineer's  Annual  Report  for 
1898),  p.  647. 
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feet  of  water  per  minute  from  the  present  reservoiTS,  so  long  as 
the  16,000  cubic  feet  per  mindte  taken  into  the  feeder  is  being 
supplied  wholly  from  the  reservoirs.  And  as  these  reservoirs  are 
capable  of  furnishing  and  do  furnish,  when  rightly  managed, 
that  amount  per  minute  for  nearly  100  consecutive  days,  the 
riparian  owners  along  Black  river  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain. On  the  contrary,  when  the  dry  season  is  not  prolonged 
beyond  three  months  they  have  good  reason  for  congratulating 
themselves  and  are  to  be  congratulated,  for  during  that  period 
they  receive,  in  addition  to  the  natural  flow  of  the  river,  not 
only  the  5,000  cubic  feet  per  minute  that  flows  through  the  canal 
north  from  Boonville,  but  an  additional  11,000  cubic  feet  of 
impounded  water  per  minute  from  the  reservoirs  on  Moose  and 
Beaver  rivers. 

''But  when  the  dry  weather  continues  longer  than  100  days  and 
the  canals  are  being  supplied  from  the  natural  flow  of  the  river, 
the  mills  from  Forestport  to  Lyons  Falls  are  being  deprived  of 
l^fOOO  cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute,  and  those  below  the  falls 
of  11,000,  if  the  Black  river  at  Forestport  affords  the  16,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute. 

"  It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  1849,  before  any 
reservoirs  were  built,  the  low  water  flow  of  Black  river  at  Forest- 
port was  only  9,000  cubic  feet  per  minute.  This  fact  showed  con- 
clusively that  the  natural  flow  of  said  river  could  not  be  relied 
upon  during  extremely  dry  seasons  to  furnish  the  16,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  and  led  up  to  the  building  of  reservoirs  to  supply 
the  deflciency. 

"  But  eight  j-ears  went  by  before  the  first  reservoir  was  com- 
pleted and  brought  into  use. 

"  During  these  years  the  mills  on  Black  river  were  short  of 
water  so  much  of  the  time  and  their  owners  presented  so  many 
,  bills  and  filed  so  many  claims  for  damages,  that  it  became  ap- 
parent something  must  be  done  to  restore  to  the  river  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  water  that  was  being  diverted. 

"  To  make  the  restitution,  however,  it  was  quite  essential  to 
first  know,  approximately  at  least,  what  amount  was  being 
divorted,  and  the  preliminary  work  of  gauging  and  measuring 
resulted  in  the  decision  that,  of  the  16,000  cubic  feet  per  minute 
taken   into  the  feeder  at  Forestport,  5,000  cubic  feet  fed  the 
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Black  Biver  canal  north  from  Boonville  and  was  restored  to  the 
Black  river  at  Lyons  Falls,  and  that  the  remaining  11,000  went 
to  the  Erie  canal  at  Rome. 

"  This  was  the  basis  for  act  chapter  326,  Laws  of  1859,  which 
made  an  appropriation  and  directed  '  the  completion  of  so  many 
of  the  Black  river  reservoirs  as  will,  with  the  least  expensft,  restore 
to  the  Black  river  the  11,000  cnbic  feet  of  water  per  minute, 
being  the  quantity  diverted  to  the  Erie  canal/ 

"  If  this  law  had  been  construed  to  mean  that  the  reservoirs 
must  be  capable  of  returning  to  Black  river  the  same  amount 
per  minute,  during  the  entire  number  of  minutes  for  every  day 
each  year,  that  was  being  taken  from  said  river  into  the  feeder 
at  Forestport,  or,  in  other  words,  if  it  meant  that  the  State  must 
impound  enou^  water  for  its  own  use  each  year,  so  that  none 
of  the  natural  flow  of  the  river  would,  in  effect,  be  diverted  from 
its  natural  course,  it  would  have  required  reservoirs  aggregating 
a  storage  capacity  of  more  than  5,000,000,000  cubic  feet,  for  there 
have  been,  during  the  past  fifty  years,  an  average  of  219  days  of 
navigation  per  year,  and  the  number  of  minutes  in  219  days, 
multiplied  by  16,000,  exceeds  5,000,000,000  as  above  stated. 

"The  amount  diverted  to  the  Erie  canal  during  that  time, 
however,  would  be  a  little  less  than  3,500,000,000  cubic  feet.  But 
if  these  3,500,000,000  cubic  feet  limited  the  capacity  of  the  reser- 
voirs, they  would',  undier  the  existing  conditions  of  supply  and 
demand,  be  exhausted  in  about  150  days,  and  for  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  season  of  navigation  the  supply  would  have  to  be 
taken  from  the  natural  flow  of  the  river. 

"The  most  natural  and  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  law 
is  to  consider  it  to  mean  that  the  amount  to  be  restored  to  Black 
river  is  the  quantity  diverted  to  the  canals  during  the  dry  season 
of  the  year  when  its  diversion  would  prove  detrimental  to  the 
water  powers  along  said  river. 

"The  State  officiate  in  charge  of  the  canals  at  the  time  this 
law  was  passed  did  so  construe  it,  and  assumed  the  dry  weather 
period  to  be  115  days  per  year. 

"  Doubtless  these  115  days  would  be  a  fair  average,  and  possi- 
bly more  than  the  real  average  dry  weather  days  per  year  for 
the  past  fifty  years. 
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"And  if  there  had  been  reservoirs  from  1849  to  the  pi^esent 
time  of  suflSoient  capacity  to  furnish  the  amount  of  water  taken 
into  the  Forestport  feeder  that  number  of  days  each  year,  and 
its  use  had  been  so  managed  as  to  permit  the  natural  flow  of  Black 
river  or  its  equivalent,  to  pursue  its  course  past  Forestport  for 
115  days  during  the  driest  portion  of  each  year,  it  would,  without 
doubt,  have  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  as  much  more  than-  tlie 
quantity  diverted  to  the  canals  during  the  dry  seasons  when  the 
diversion  seriously  affected  the  water  powers  on  said  river. 

"  But  an  average  amount  per  j-ear,  for  a  term  of  years,  does 
not  serve  the  State,  the  boatmen  and  the  mills  the  best  possible 
way,  for  whenever  the  drouth  continues  beyond  the  term  for 
which  the  reservoirs  provide,  not  only  do  the  water  wheels  along 
the  Black  river  stop  turning,  but  loaded  boats  frequently  come 
to  a  standstill  for  the  want  of  sufficient  water  to  float  them. 

"  This  results  in  a  loss  to  the  boatmen,  the  State,  and,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  to  the  owners  of  the  water  powers  along  the 
river,  the  amount  of  the  losses  de[)ending  materially  upon  the 
length  of  time  the  dry  weather  continues  after  the  reservoirs  are 
exhausted. 

"  The  losses  fall  the  most  heavily  upon  the  boatmen  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  lees  able  to  bear  them. 

"  The  greatest  loss,  however,  in  the  end,  comes  upon  the  State, 
and  is  borne  by  the  i)eople,  the  taxpayers,  in  paying  to  claimants 
their  losses  while  their  mills  are  idle. 

"  The  remedy  for  this  would  be  to  impound  an  amount  of  water 
that  would  furnish  the  canals  the  required  16,000  cubic  feet  of 
water  per  minute  for  the  longest  dry  season  of  the  year. 

"  If  enough  reservoirs  in  number  and  capacity  to  do  this  had 
been  constructed  and  brought  into  use  at  the  time  the  feeder  was 
completed,  the  cost  of  their  construction  and  for  their  mainte- 
nance would  have  been  very  much  less,  it  is  believed,  than  the 
amount  that  has  been  expended  in  settling  the  claims  for  the 
diversion  of  water. 

"  The  Adirondack  region  furnishes  a  bountiful  supply  of  water. 

"  Great  quantities  run  to  waste  when  the  streams  are  swollen 
and  converted  into  torrents  by  the  copious  rains  and  melting 
of  the  deep  snows  so  prevalent  thei^. 
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<<  The  storing  and  holding  in  reserve  of  this  surplus  water  that 
goes  to.  waste  would  not  only  furnish  an  amount  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  natural  flow  of  the  streams,  would  aJfford  a  constant 
supplj  sufficient  for  aJl  present  needs  at  least,  but  the  flood-waters 
held  in  restraint  would  reduce  the  freshet  volumes  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  lesswi  greatly  the  liability  of  damagee  from  them. 

"Whenever  the  additional  water  is  impounded  to  supply  the 
deficiency  for  the  longest  dry  seasons,  it  should  be  stored'  where 
it  will  flow  readily  to  the  pond  at  the  head  of  the  Forestport 
feeder  and  as  close  to  said  pond  as  it  is  possible  to  find  locations 
for  reservoirs,  so  that  the  water  can  reach  the  feeder  and  canals 
at  short  notice.  And  if  near  the  feeder,  they  would  be  less  liable 
to  be  tampered  with  by  outside  parties. 

"In  constructing  new  reservoirs,  or  adding  to  or  improving 
thoee  now  in  use,  iron  and  stone  should  be  used,  if  possible  and 
practicable,  instead  of  perishable  material. 

"  The  total  storage  capacity  of  the  ten  North  Woods  reservoirs 
now  in  use  is  nearly  4,000,000,000  cubic  feet 

"  This  amount  used  at  the  rate  of  16,000  cubic  feet  per  minute 
would  hold  out  for  170  days  if,  during  that  time,  the  rainfall  in 
that  vicinity  was  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  natural  losses  by 
evaporation  and  filtration. 

"Therefore,  if  all  of  these  reservoirs  were  where  the  water 
from  them  could  flow  to  the  feeder,  the  supply  would  be  abundant 
for  the  longest  dry  season.  Or  if  the  water  from  the  summit 
level  at  Boonville  went  but  one  way,  so  that  only  the  11,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  minute  diverted  to  the  Erie  canal  was 
taken  from  Black  river  into  the  feeder  at  Forestport,  then  the 
seven  reservoirs  and  the  pond  that  now  send  their  waters  to  the 
feeder  and  the  canal  would  last  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  longest 
recorded  dry  season. 

"But  as  one  of  the  main  objects  for  which  the  Black  River 
canal  was  constructed  was  to  provide  a  way  for  the  boats  to  pass 
between  the  Erie  canal  and  the  navigable  portion  of  the  Black 
river,  it  was  necessary  to  have  enough  water  to  supply  the  Black 
River  canal  both  ways  from  the  summit  level,  besides  the  amount 
Bfent  to  the  Erie  canal  from  the  south  end  of  the  summit,  through 
Lansing  Kill,  the  Mohawk  river  and  the  feeder  at  Rome. 
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''And  the  neceseitj  for  furnishing  the  additional  water  to  sup- 
ply the  canal  north  of  Boonville  was  why  the  Forestport  feeder 
was  made  larger  than  the  Black  Biver  canal.     .     .     . 

''  There  have  been  no  extremely  dry  seasons  since  the  comple- 
tion and  subsequent  raising  of  the  dams  on  Moose  and  Beaver 
rivers  to  demonstrate,  in  a  practical  way,  whether  the  waters 
from  the  present  reservoirs,  together  with  the  natural  flow  of  the 
streams,  will  be  suflScient  to  maintain  navigation  on  the  Black 
river  improvement,  through  a  protracted  dry  season. 

''  But  if  it  should  be  found  that  more  water  is  needed  for  said 
river  improvement,  places  should  be  selected  where  the  impound- 
ing of  it  and  the  frequent  and  extreme  changes  between  its  high 
and  low  stages  would  not  convert  into  desolate  wastes  those 
beautiful  summer  resorts,  so  eagerly  sought  and  highly  prized 
by  the  multitude  of  seekers  for  health,  pleasure  and  recreation.''^^ 

An  act  (chapter  606),  passed  in  1898,  provided  f7,000  for  a 
tree-dam  on  the  Red  Horse  chain  of  lakes,  tributaries  to  the 
Beaver  river,  but  upon  examination  this  was  found  impracticable. 
The  amount  was  reappropriated  by  an  act  (chapter  428),  in  1900, 
with  148,000  additional  ''to  construct  a  masonry  dam  on  the 
Beaver  river  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  existing  state  dam  on 
said  river  of  a  height  to  maintain  the  pond  at  the  existing  water 
line."  The  structure  was  completed  in  1903.  The  old  dam  at 
Forestport  was  also  replaced-  by  one  of  concrete  in  1903,  the 
money  for  the  construction  being  allowed  by  an  appropriation 
of  f45,000  under  an  act  (chapter  420)  in  the  previous  year. 

Turning  again  to  the  history  of  the  canal,  there  are  a  few  more 
events  to  record.  Many  of  the  locks  were  becoming  so  dilapidated 
that  in  1887  there  was  started  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  worst 
of  them,  the  liCgislature  making  appropriations  year  by  year. 
This  work  of  rebuilding  continued  till  1900.  The  chief  trouble 
was  the  pressing  in  of  the  side  walls,  so  contracting  the  chambers 
of  the  locks  that,  in  order  to  continue  the  passage  of  boats  through 
them,  the  masonry  had  been  cut  away  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
some  cases  entire  face  stones  had  been  removed.  The  locks  were 
rebuilt  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  original  structures. 

On  July  23,  1897,  there  occurred  a  break  in  the  towing-path 
of  the  feeder  near  Forestport,  which  was  the  most  costly  and 

^^Aaaembly  Documents^  1890,  No.  72  (State  Engineer's  Annual  Report  for 
1808),  pp.  547-662.  \, 
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disastrous  breach  that  had  happened  in  many  years.  The  break 
occurred  a  short  distance  below  the  head  of  the  feeder^  at  a 
place  where  the  channel  is  carried  along  the  side  of  the  very 
steep  river  bank  about  seventy  feet  above  the  river,  and  as  the 
soil  is  chiefly  sand  with  thin  layers  of  clay,  the  water  tore  an 
enormous  hole  in  the  bottom  and  towing-path  bank  of  the  feeder, 
four  hundred  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  deep.  It  required  a  large 
force  working  night  and  day  for  thirty  days  to  repair  the  damage, 
and  during  this  time  all  navigation  on  the  Black  Biver  canal 
was  suspended  and  this  source  of  water-supply  to  the  Erie 
entirely  shut  off.  The  expense  of  repairs  was  f62,781.78.  In  the 
next  year,  on  May  33,  another  serious  break  occurred  near  the 
same  place  and  similar  in  all  its  features  to  that  of  the  previous 
year.  Again  navigation  was  suspended  on  the  canal,  this  time 
for  twenty-one  days,  and  the  Erie  was  deprived  of  its  supply  from 
the  reservoirs.  It  cost  f5Q,764.47  to  repair  this  break.  By  this 
time  the  canal  officials  were  becoming  suspicious  that  both  of 
the  breaks  had  not  been  accidental,  but  were  caused  by  the 
maliciousness  of  persons  who  might  be  benefited  by  having  large 
sums  spent  in  the  locality. 

During  the  summer  of  1899  information  was  received  which 
confirmed  the  officials  in  their  belief,  and  accordingly  an  investi- 
gation was  begun  and  while  it  was  in  progress,  a  third  break 
occurred  on  September  18,  at  the  same  place  and  under  very 
suspicious  circumstances.  This  time  the  breach  was  discovered 
early,  and,  by  great  efforts,  those  in  immediate  charge  were  able 
to  prevent  much  of  the  bank  from  being  carried  out.  However, 
the  necessary  repairs  required  a  large  force  day  and  night  for 
seventeen  days  and  cost  |17,089.72,  making  a  total  of  |130,635.97 
in  the  three  years. 

By  this  time  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  had  become 
firmly  determined  to  bring  the  perpetrators  of  these  acts  to 
justice,  and  he  pursued  his  investigations  with  renewed  energy. 
After  obtaining  many  facts  and  clues,  he  placed'  the  case  in  the 
hands  of  the  Pinkerton  National  Detective  Agency,  with  the 
result  that  some  fifteen  or  twenty  suspected  persons  were  arrested, 
one  of  them  being  traced  to  Michigan  and  brought  back  through 
extradition  proceedings.    The  grand  jury  of  Oneida  county  in- 
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dieted  thirteen  of  them,  and  the  first  ease  was  called)  for  trial  at 
Borne  on  April  9,  1900,  a  hotel  keeper  being  the  d^efendant.  The 
jury  failed  to  agree  and  a  second  trial  followed,  lasting  a  week. 
This  time  the  defendant  was  found  guilty  and  a  sentence  of  four 
years  in  Auburn  prison  was  the  result.  The  next  to  be  tried 
was  convicted  and  sentenced  for  three  years,  and  three  others, 
who  plead  guilty,  received  sentences  of  one  year  each.  Heavy 
fines  were  also  imposed  on  three  persons  who  ahso  plead  guilty, 
two  were  released  upon  their  own  recognizance,  having  been  wit* 
nesses  for  the  State,  and  against  the  remaining  three  there  was 
no  evidence  except  that  of  those  who  confessed.  As  the  statute 
did  not  permit  a  conviction  upon  the  evidence  of  a  coi^spirator 
or  of  a  person  jointly  guilty  of  the  crime,  the  indictments  against 
them,  upon  motion  of  the  District  Attorney,  were  dismissed.  This 
summary  action  taught  a  much-needed  lesson  and  put  a  stop  to 
such  breaks. 

In  1900  the  canal  between  Boonville  and  Lyons  falls,  known  as 
section  Na  2,  was  believed  to  have  survived  its  usefuliiess  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  recommended  that  this  por- 
tion  of  the  line  should  be  abandoned.  In  support  of  this  recom- 
mendation, he  stated  that  the  cost  of  operation  in  that  year  was 
one  dollar  per  ton  of  freight  carried,  being  f  15,639.74  for  moving 
15,660  tons.  In  1901  and  1902  it  became  still  more  apparent  that 
the  section  was  being  operated  at  a  loss,  for  in  the  former  year 
the  expenditures  for  operation  were  116,873.89,  while  the  tonnage 
was  11,674  tons,  or  f  1.45  per  ton ;  in  the  latter  year  the  tonnage 
was  8,300,  costing  |13,207.66  for  operation,  or  |1.58  per  ton.  It 
was  believed  that  the  shrinkage  in  business  on  this  section  was 
due  to  natural  causes  and  would  remain  permanent. 

Since  1900  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  has  continued 
in  his  annual  reports  to  recommend  the  abandonment  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  canal,  and  in  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature 
in  1905,  Governor  Higgins  advised  the  same  policy.    He  said  ; 

"The  Constitution  of  the  State  (Article  VII,  section  8)  pro- 
hibits the  sale  of  the  Erie  Canal,  the  Oswego  Canal,  the  Champlain 
Canal,  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  Canal,  or  the  Black  Biver  Canal, 
and  imposes  upon  the  State  the  perpetual  management  of  the 
same.  Whenever  it  appears  that  any  portion  of  the  canal  system' 
has  so  far  survived  its  usefulness  as  to  make  its  maintenance  by 
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the  State  a  burden  with  no  corresponding  benefits,  the  Legisla- 
ture should  submit  to  the  people  the  proper  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  permit  the  abandonment  of  such  portion. 

"The  Black  Biver  Canal  from  Boonville  north  is  now  prac- 
tically an  abandoned  waterway,  serving  no  useful  purjwse  except 
to  those  employed  to  manage  it  under  the  constitutional  mandate 
above  referred  to.  I  therefore  recommend  that  so  much  of  said 
canal  be  leaded,  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  and)  that  the  ques- 
tion be  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  determination."" 

To  furnish  the  Barge  canal  with  an  adequate  water-supply,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  retain  the  Black  Biver  canal  as  a  feeder  and, 
in  addition,  to  seek  other  sources  of  supply.  It  is  planned  to  make 
one  of  the  additional  reservoirs  by  throwing  a  dam  across  the 
Mohawk  a  short  distance  south  of  the  junction  of  the  Black  Biver 
canal  and  the  Delta  feeder.  This  will  necessitate  a  change  in  a 
portion  of  the  canal,  the  plan  being  to  cut  a  new  channel  by  con- 
tinuing the  Westemville  level  along  the  east  side  of  the  valley 
beside  the  proposed  reservoir,  to  cross  the  Mohawk  below  the 
new  dam  by  an  aqueduct  or  in  the  pool  of  a  second  dam  and  there 
to  rejoin  the  present  canal.  It  is  not  intended  to  change  the  canal 
otherwise,  but  to  retain  it  in  its  present  condition  as  a  navigable 
feeder,  unless  the  recommendations  are  heeded  and  the  portion 
north  of  Boonville  is  abandoned  by  constitutional  amendment. 


^Senate  Doaiments,  1905,  No.  2. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE   BALDWINSVILLB   CANAL   AND    THE    SENECA 
RIVER  TOWING-PATH. 

Including  the  building  and  control  of  the  canal  by  Jonaa  C.  Baldwin  and 

his  sons,  tho  improTement  of  the  towing-path  and  the  appropriation 

of  the  canal  by  the  State;  and  their  maintenance  to  the 

present  time. 

When  tte  WeBtern  Inland  Lock  NAvigation  Oompany  wem  in- 
corporated in  1792,  its  ofRciale  intended  to  continue  their  woiic 
of  improvement  westward  through  the  Oneida  and  Seneca  riyerB, 
along  the  line  of  existing  natural  water  communicationfl,  until 
they  peached  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakea  At  ttie  place  which  we 
now  know  as  Haldwinsville  the  Seneca  river  waa  interrupted  by 
a  fall,  to  overcome  wiiich  necessitated  an  independent  canal,  but 
the  company  never  performed  any  work  beyond  Oneida  lake,  and 
a  settler,  named  Jonas  C.  Baldwin,  undertook  and  accompliBhed 
privately  what  the  company  had  planned  at  this  point. 

In  1809,  after  the  company  had  formally  relinquished  all  of 
its  rights  we«t  of  Oneida  lake,  a  petition  was  sent  to  the  Legis- 
lature by  Dr.  Baldwin,*  in  which  he  stated  that,  at  much  expense, 
he  had  oonatructed  a  canal  and  lock  to  permit  navigation  around 
the  falls  and,  therefore,  he  asked  from  the  Legislature  authority 
to  enable  him  to  collect  tolls  for  boats  passing  through  the  canal. 
The  Legislature  listened  to  the  appeal  and  enacted  a  law  (chap- 
ter 54),  which  granted  the  deeire  of  the  petitioner,  also  giving 
him  authority  to  build  a  dam,  seven  and  a  half  feet  high,  at 
McHarry's  reef  (located  by  the  falls),  for  improving  navigation  in 
the  river  above,  provided  that  he  erected  and  maintained  "  a  canal 
and  lock  for  the  passage  of  the  largest  boats  usually  employed  in 
said  river  from  above  said  dam,  to  the  still  water,  two  feet  deep, 
below  the  same,  said  carnal  and  lock  to  be  at  least  twelve  feet 
wide,  and  said  lock  to  be  at  least  seventy-seven  and  a  half  feet 
long  within  the  gates,  and  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to 


*Dr.  Baldwin  had  rpoeived  the  appointment  of  physician  and  suripeon  to  the  Inland  Look 
Na^dgation  Company,  reaiding  at  Little  Falls  during  the  work  of  conatruction  there,  until 
1797.  In  1807  he  had  begun  a  dam  across  the  Seneca  river  at  B&ldwinaviUe,  and  in  1808  had 
built  a  canal  and  lock  for  the  passaffe  of  boats  around  the  dam. 
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boats,  drawing  two  feet  water,  when  loaded."    The  privilegeB 
granted  by  the  law  were  to  continue  for  a  term  of  twenty  years. 

In  1817  complaintci  were  made  to  the  Legislatnre  that  the  dam, 
canal  and  locks,  authorized  by  the  act  of  1809,  had  not  been  built 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that  law  and  that  navigation 
In  the  Seneca  river  was  more  difScult  than  ever.  As  remedial 
action,  an  act  (chapter  252)  appointed  James  Geddes  (an  engi- 
neer employed  in  making  surveys  and  plans  for  the  Erie  canal) 
as  a  commissioner  to  examine  the  works  and  to  report  to  the 
Legislature  of  1818  whether  the  allegations  were  true  and  what 
alterations,  if  any,  were  necessary  to  make  possible  the  passage 
of  loaded  boats  through  the  canal  and  locks.  In  compliance  with 
the  statute,  Mr.  Qeddes  did  his  work  of  inspection  and  reported 
to  the  Legislature  thiat  portions  of  the  apron  of  the  dam,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  so  built  as  to  afford  passage  for  rafts,  had 
not  been  constructed  as  ordered,  and  that  the  locks  leaked  badly, 
but  he  stated  that  Dr.  Baldwin  purposed  to  remedy  these  defects 
by  building  new  structures.  The  complaints  had  charged  that 
there  were  numerous  apertures  in  the  dam,  through  which  flowed 
so  much  water  that  it  was  impossible  to  feed  the  canal  properly. 
Mr.  Oeddes  reported  that  this  condition  had  existed  for  about 
two  months  during  the  dTy  season  of  181(5,  at  which  time,  even 
after  being  unloaded,  boats  were  taken  through  the  canal  with 
difficulty.  Mr.  Qeddc«  stated  that  to  insure  successful  naviga- 
tion a  tight  dam  was  necessary,  and  that  at  the  point  where  the 
boats  were  passed  into  the  river  below  the  falls  excavations  should 
be  made  so  as  to  afford  the  requisite  depth  of  water,  navigation 
having  been  impeded  at  this  place  also. 

In  1819  Dr.  Baldwin  conveyed  his  interests  in  the  dam  and 
canal,  and  all  of  the  privileges  secured  from  the  Legislature  in 
1809  to  his  sons,  Stephen  W.  Baldwin  and  Harvey  Baldwin,  who, 
by  an  act  (chapter  192)  of  1827,  were  accorded,  for  a  term  of 
twenty-one  years  after  1829,  the  same  rights  as  had  been  granted 
to  their  father  in  1809.  By  the  new  act,  however,  the  owners 
were  not  required  to  maintain  the  canal  and  lock  for  the  passage 
of  boats  around  the  dam  unless  the  canal  board  decided  that 
they  were  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  commerce  on  the 
Heneca  river.    In  March,  1831,  the  canal  board  passed  a  resolu- 
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tion  to  the  effect  that  commerce  on  the  river  made  it  imperative 
that  the  canal  and  locks  should  be  kept  in  operation  in  order  to 
connect  navigation  above  the  dam  with  that  below,  in  snch 
manner  that  boats  traversing  the  Erie  and  Oswego  canals  should 
encounter  no  difficulty  in  passing  through  the  canal  and  locks. 
The  resolution  required  the  work  to  be  finished  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 1,  1831.  The  work  was  completed  within  the  time  limit  and 
at  the  finish  the  canal  was  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length, 
having  a  gnard-lock,  which  had  been  built  at  the  dam,  and  a 
lock  with  a  ten-foot  lift  at  the  lower  end  of  the  channel,  the 
dimensions  of  the  locks  being  ninetj  by  fifteen  feet. 

In  1836  steps  were  taken  to  properly  join  this  canal  with  the 
main  branches  of  the  system.  By  an  act  of  that  year  (chapter 
?03)  the  canal  commissioners  were  authorized  to  build  a  towing- 
path  from  Mud  lock,  at  the  junction  of  the  independent  Oswego 
canal  witti  the  canalisced  Seneca  river,  westerly  along  this  river 
to  such  place  in  the  village  of  lialdwiusville  as  they  might  deem 
|)roper.  They  were  given  the  right  to  construct  the  towing-path 
on  either  side  of  the  river  and  to  fix  the  tolls  so  that  the  canal 
would  pay  five  per  cent  on  the  original  investment  in  addition 
10  the  necessary  repairs.  The  amount  at  their  disposal  was 
limited  to  ^,(m.  In  1838  (chapter  SOG)  this  amount  was  raised 
to  ?15,(K)0.  This  towing-path  was  completed  in  1839  at  an  ex- 
pense of  |1 4,864.2(1.  It  was  5.36  miles  long,  beginning  at  Alud 
lock  "by  a  bridge  across  the  Oswego  canal,  at  the  foot  of  the 
lock,  and  [was]  continued  by  a  floating  bridge  across  the  Seneca 
river,  367  feet  long  and  19  feet  wide,  with  an  elevation  on  the  . 
northerly  side  of  the  river,  of  the  requisite  width  and  height  for 
the  passage  of  boats ;  and  thence  by  a  towing  path  on  the  northerly 
side  of  the  river,  extending  up  to  the  lock  at  Baldwinsville."^ 

The  Legislature  in  1836  also  authorized  the  canal  commissioners 
to  examine  the  Oneida  and  Seneca  rivere  and  to  report  on  the 
practicability  of  steamboat  channels  four  and  one-half  feet  deep 
with  a  base  of  sixty  feet,  but,  as  the  law  contained  no  provision 
to  pay  for  the  work,  the  examinations  were  not  made.  At  this 
time  the  Baldwins  were  still  oj)erating  their  canal,  and  in  1848 
and  1849  they  petitioned  the  Tjegislature  to  renew  the  act  of  1827, 

^Assembly  Documents,  1840,  No.  60.  p.  42. 
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which  gi-aDted  them  rights  for  twenty-one  years.  However,  they 
were  denied  a  further  extension,  and  in  1850  a  bill  was  passed, 
by  which  the  State  asmimed  i)oeses8ion  of  the  works.  Doubtless 
thid  was  due  to  remonstrances  signed  by  more  than  four  hundred 
residents  of  Baldwinsville,  who  united  in  a  request  that  the 
State  should  take  the  works  into  its  own  hadads,  making  to  the 
owners  a  fair  compensation.  The  bill  became  chapter  153  of 
that  year,  and  besides  authorizing  the  canal  commissioners  to 
take  possession  and  appropriating  f  15,000  for  the  purchase  price, 
it  directed  that  the  canal  and  locks  should  be  made  of  such 
size  as  to  admit  the  boats  at  that  time  navigating  the  Oswego 
canal. 

The  act  also  appropriated  $3,000  for  making  improvements  in 
the  canal  and  river.  As  it  wbb  found  necessary  to  take  down  and 
rebuild  the  lift-lock,  sinking  the  foundation  from  two  to  two 
and  one-half  feet  lower  than  the  former  foundation  in  order  at 
all  timies  to  obtain  four  feet  of  water  on  the  lower  miter-sill,  the 
sum  appropriated  was  deemed  altogether  inadequate  for  the  work 
in  hand.  It  was  finally  decided  to  rebuild  this  lock  of  wood, 
which  conld  be  done  without  exceeding  the  appropriation  of  $3,000. 
This  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1853.  Under  this  act  also, 
navigation  was  opened  for  eleven  and  three-quarters  miles  in  the 
Seneca  river  to  Jack's  reef,  being  the  distance  that  water  was 
set  back  by  the  Baldwinsville  dam.  In  185^  an  act  (chapter 
333)  placed  the  Baldwinsville  canal  and  the  Seneca  river  improve- 
ment under  the  control  of  the  canal  board  and  under  the  same 
regulations  in  regard  to  tolls,  superintendence  and  repairs  as  the 
other  canals  of  the  state.  In  1862,  however,  the  board  said  that 
the  Jfcildwinsville  canal  "formed  no  part  of  our  canal  system 
when  the  Constitution  pledged  the  revenues  to  the  repairs  of  the 
canals  and  the  payment  of  the  Canal  Debt.  It  is  not  supposed 
that  the  repairs  of  this  canal,  for  lock  and  dam,  at  Baldwinsville, 
can  be  paid  for  out  of  the  canal  tolls  collected  on  other  canals 
recognized  by  the  Constitution."^  Consequently  the  canal  was 
repaired  by  monies  from  the  general  fund. 

In  18()3  |?26,000  was  appi-opriated  for  changing  the  location 
of  the  locks  at  Baldwinsville  and  for  rebuilding  them  of  stone. 

*A88€mhly  Documents,  1862,  No.  92,  p.  3. 
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The  oonstruction  of  a  guard-gate  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
guard-lock,  which  was  a  timber  structure  and  had  decayed  to  such 
an  extenrt  as  to  render  it  entirely  worthless^  was  completed  in  1866 
at  a  total  cost  of  |10,985.70.  Chapter  677,  Laws  of  1869,  provided 
that  whenever  it  became  necessary  to  rebuild  the  dam  at  Baldwins- 
ville  it  should  be  constructed  of  stone.  In  1870  the  Legislature 
appropriated  |6,000  for  rebuilding  this  dam,  but  when  the  stmc- 
ivre  was  examined  it  was  found  to  be  in  good  condition  and  the 
appn^riatjon  was  not  used. 

This  canal  was  not  under  repair  contract  and  the  result  was 
that  the  channel  was  blocked  in  many  places  by  stone  and  other 
material. 

In  1871  the  floating  bridge  in  the  Seneca  river,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  this  river  with  the  Oswego  canal,  which  had  been 
maintained  at  a  large  annual  expense  to  the  State,  was  difiqpez»ed 
with  and  in  its  place  a  new  towing-path  about  half  a  mile  long 
was  couBtrocted  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Seneca  river.  This  im- 
provement, besides  vastly  improving  navigation,  lessened  the  cost 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  canal. 

The  towing-path  from  Baldwinsville  to  Jack's  reef  was  aban- 
doned in  1888  on  account  of  disuse,  and  in  1891  the  lock  at  the 
lower  end  of  tlie  Baldwinsville  canal  was  thoroughly  repaired. 
The  sides  of  the  lock  were  taken  down  to  the  water-line,  new 
approaches  to  the  lock  were  built  and  four  new  gates  inserted. 

Under  chapter  113,  Laws  of  1893,  |35,00O  was  appropriated  for 
rebuilding  the  Baldwinsville  dam.  Plans  were  prepared  for  a 
stone  daan  fourteen  feet  in  height,  twenty-one  feet  in  width  at 
bottom  and  six  feet  at  the  top,  with  a  curved  spillway,  resting 
on  a  rock  foundation.  This  dam  was  completed  in  the  fall  of 
1894. 

In  general  the  route  of  the  Barge  canal  follows  the  course 
of  the  Seneca  river  from  its  mouth  to  its  junction  with  Crusoe 
creek.  Thus  the  Baldwinsville  canal  and  the  Seneca  River  Tow- 
ing-path will  be  on  the  line  of  the  main  Erie  canal  across  the  state, 
but  it  is  planned  to  pa^s  the  dam  at  Baldwinsville  (which  will  be 
raised  about  fifteen  inches)  by  an  independent  channel  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  probably  leaving  the  existing  canal  nearly 
in  its  present  condition,  to  serve  as  a  head-race  for  the  various 
water-powers  along  its  banks. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  ONEIDA  RIVER  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  plans. for  betterment  by  the  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company; 

the  slight  improvements  by  priyate  enterprise;  and  the  State's  share 

in  providing  for  navigation,  to  the  present  time. 

The  Oneida  river,  op  the  Onondaga  river  as  it  was  called  in 
early  Colonial  times,  flows  westerly  from  Oneida  lake  to  a  con- 
fluence with  the  Seneca  river  at  Three  River  Point,  where  the  two 
unite  to  form  the  Oswego  river.  This  stream  was  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  natural  water  communications  between  the  Hudson  and 
the  inland  lakes,  which  the  first  white  explorers  found  the  Indian 
tribes  using  as  their  avenues  of  travel.  These  watercourses  were 
adopted  by  the  settlers  as  channels  of  commerce  and  when  their 
improvement  was  systematically  undertaken  by  the  Western  In- 
land Lock  Navigation  Company  in  1792,  this  river  was  included 
in  the  plan  for  betterment.  However,  as  has  already  been  told 
in  the  account  of  the  first  attempts  at  improving  the  State's 
natural  waterways,  the  company  failed  to  do  any  work  west  of 
Oneida  lake,  except  to  make  examinations  and  estimates  for  im- 
provement, and  all  of  its  rights  west  of  that  lake  were  relinquished 
on  April  11,  1808,  but  the  stream  in  its  natural  state  continued 
to  be  used  for  transportation  until  the  Erie  canal  was  opened. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  account  of  the  building  of  the  Erie, 
when  the  project  for  a  canal  to  Lake  Erie  waa  being  agitated,  the 
route  by  the  way  of  these  natural  streams  was  very  tenaciously 
advocated  for  many  years.  In  1808  the  first  survey  for  a  water- 
way to  Lake  Erie  traversed  the  Oneida  river  as  a  part  of  the 
popularly  accepted  course.  From  the  opening  of  the  old  Oneida 
Lake  canal  in  1835  to  the  dismantling  of  its  locks  in  1863,  and 
again  during  the  short  existence  of  the  New  Oneida  Lake  canal 
in  1877  and  1878,  this  watercourse  constituted  a  link  in  a  short 
passage  between  the  eastern  part  of  the  Erie  canal  and  Oswego. 
In  the  various  schemes  for  barge  or  ship  canals,  for  which  the 
State  or  National  Government  has  made  surveys,  at  least  a  part  of 
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this  river  has  usually  figured.  And  now  in  the  construction  of 
the  Barge  canal  this  stream  is  being  utilized  as  a  portion  of  the 
trunk  line  of  the  Erie  canal. 

In  1809,  when  James  Geddes  made  his  report  of  the  surveys  of 
the  preceding  year,  he  stated  that  the  length  of  Oneida  river 
was  eighteen  miles,  and  its  fall  twelve  and  a  half  feet.  This 
waterway  seems  to  have  received  no  further  legislative  notice 
till  1824,  when,  in  answer  to  a  petition,  the  Legislature  passed 
an  act  (chapter  298)  authorizing  "  Gustavus  Jewell,  Myron 
Stevens,  and  their  associates,  to  erect  a  wing-dam  in  that  part 
of  the  Oneida  river  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Caugh- 
denia  [Caughdenoy]  reef,"  upon  the  condition  that  the  water  in 
the  river  above  the  reef  should  not  be  raised  above  its  normal 
level,  and  that  the  dam  should  be  so  constructed  as  not  to  obstruct 
navigation.  The  wing-dam  wa©  subsequently  erected  and  a  lock 
was  connected  with  the  structure  for  the  accommodation  of 
navigation. 

In  1828  an  act  (chapter  229)  provided  for  improving  the  river; 
saying,  "The  acting  canal  commissioners  .  .  .  are  hereby 
authorized  and  required  to  lower  the  Oneida  lake,  as  far  as  they 
shall  deem  it  practicable  to  lower  the  same,  by  excavating  and 
removing  the  rock  and  other  obstnictions  that  retard  the  passage 
of  the  water  near  the  outlet  of  the  said  lake,  and  between  the  said 
outlet  and  the  head  of  Caughanoy  [Caughdenoy]  reef,  in  such 
manner  as  to  create  a  passage  of  sufficient  depth  and  width  for 
boats  of  one  hundred  tons  to  i)ass,  whenever  individuals  feeling  an 
interest  therein,  shall  raise  and  place  at  the  disposal  of  said  com- 
missioners for  that  purpose,  a  sum  of  money  sufficient,  in  the 
estimation  of  said  commissioners,  to  effect  the  same."  The  act 
also  conferred  the  authority  ujyon  James  Porter  .and  George  C. 
Schroeppel  to  construct  dams  and  locks,  the  former  at  Caugh- 
denoy, and  the  latter  at  Oak  Orchard,  those  persons  having  peti- 
tioned the  I^egislature  for  such  privileges. 

One  year  later  numerous  petitions  were  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature, praying  for  the  lowering  of  the  waters  of  Oneida  lake 
and  for  improving  the  navigation  of  Oneida  river.  The  report  of 
the  Assembly  committee,  to  which  this  subje<'t  was  inferred,  made 
it  evident  that  the  wing-dam,  whicli  had  l)een  erected  by  Mr. 
Jewell,  raised  the  water  in  the  river  and  also  in  the  lake  above 
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the  normal  level.  This  was  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act  which  permitted  the  erection  of  the  dam.  In  consequence 
of  this  report,  the  Legislature  enacted  a  law  (chapter  333),  which 
required  the  canal  commissioners  "  to  remove  the  dam  at  Cauch- 
anoy  [Caughdenoy]  reef,  in  the  Oneida  river,  and  also  to  remove 
the  obstruction  at  or  near  the  outlet  of  Oneida  lake,  so  as  to 
permit  the  water  in  said  lake  to  subside  to  the  level  which  it 
occupied  before  the  erection  of  the  said  dam."  This  act  also  or- 
dered investigations,  saying :  "  The  canal  commissioners  shall  make 
such  surveys  and  examinations  as  they  shall  deem  necessary, 
and  report  to  the  next  legislature  their  opinion  of  the  practica- 
bility, expense  and  utility  of  lowering  the  Oneida  lake,  by  cutting 
down  the  outlet  thereof,  and  rendering  the  same  navigable."  Evi- 
dently the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1828  were  never  executed,  for 
this  law  of  1829  repealed  that  of  the  preceding  year,  as  well  as 
that  of  1824.  In  this  same  year  a  petition  from  Utica,  asking 
that  the  lake  be  lowered,  wajs  referred  to  the  canal  commissioners, 
who  reported  that  the  lake  could  be  lowered  thirty  inches  at 
slight  expense,  and  that  by  the  erection  of  one  or  two  dams  and 
the  dame  number  of  locks  a  navigable  communication  could  be 
effected  between  Oneida  lake  and  the  Oswego  canal  at  Three 
River  Point. 

Pursuant  to  chapter  333  of  the  laws  of  1829,  the  commissioners 
assigned  Orville  W.  Chikls,  an  engineer  upon  the  canals,  to 
remove  the  dam  at  Caughdenoy  and  to  make  the  surveys  and  exam- 
inations ordered  by  the  law.  In  transmitting  the  engineer's  report 
in  1830,  the  commissioners  stated  that  the  removal  of  the  dam 
and  the  obstructions  in  the  outlet,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  eel 
weirs,  had  been  instrumental  in  allowing  the  waters  in  the  lake 
to  subside  to  their  natural  level.  In  this  report,  Mr.  Childs  said : 
"  The  lake  may  be  lowered,  say  from  15  to  21  inches,  by  making 
a  cut  through  Caughanoy  reefs,  of  suflScient  dimensions  to  reduce 
the  water  above  said  reefs  6  inches,  and  extending  eaid  cut 
upon  the  same  level  through  the  reefs  at  the  outlet,  giving  it 
sufficient  width  to  discharge  all  the  water  passing  in  a  low  time. 

"  The  estimates  are  made  with  reference  to  said  reduction.  To 
improve  said  river  for  canal  navigation,  I  propose  to  construct 
a  towing  path  along  its  margin  the  whole  distance,  and  to  lower 
its  bed  where  it  rises  above  the  contemplated  bottom  line^  giving 
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a  base  of  40  feet  in  width  in  all  places^  except  where  it  is  designed 
to  lower  the  water.  And  to  improve  aaid  river  for  steam-boat 
navigation,  I  propose  deepening  the  channel  suflScient  to  give  a 
depth  of  4.50  feet  of  water^  with  a  base  of  60  feet  in  all  places, 
except  at  the  outlet  and  Canghanoy  reefs,  where  a  broader  cot 
will  be  necessary."^ 

Of  the  estimated  cost,  the  report  said :  ''A  good  navigation  from 
Three-river  Point,  on  the  Oswego  river,  to  the  Oneida  lake,  can  be 
made  for  canal  boats,  or  boats  towed  bj  horses,  for  the  snm  of 
{86,398.34,  and  for  steam-boats  for  the  sum  of  t59,923.10.">  The 
survey  and  estimate  was  corroborated  by  the  report  of  E.  P. 
Johnson  to  the  Legislature  of  1835  upon  a  survey  made  for  the 
Ontario  and  Hudson  Steamboat  canal  proposed  in  that  year.' 

Almost  annually  the  Legislature  was  requested  to  provide  for 
improving  the  navigation  of  the  Oneida  river.  In  1836  these 
appeals  resulted  in  the  passage  of  an  act  (chapter  443)  directing 
the  commissioners  to  report  on  the  practicability  of  a  steamboat 
channel  of  the  dimensions  specified  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Childs 
in  the  year  1830.  As  no  money  was  provided  for  the  survey, 
the  oflScials  made  no  effort  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act. 

In  1838  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  for  river  improvement 
became  effectual,  for,  by  an  act  (chapter  284)  of  that  year,  the 
canal  commissioners  were  directed  to  survey  the  Oneida  river 
and  to  report  to  the  succeeding  Legislature  concerning  the  prac- 
ticability of  making  the  river  navigable  for  the  smaller  class  of 
steamboats,  by  the  construction  of  locks  and  short  canals.  The 
proposed  canal  was  to  be  built  around  the  principal  reefs  between 
Oneida  lake  and  Three  River  Point  and  its  depth  was  not  to  exceed 
four  and  one-half  feet. 

After  a  favorable  report  on  the  project  by  Orville  W.  Childs, 
who  was  then  chief  engineer  on  the  canals,  on  April  29,  1839, 
(chapter  284)  the  Legislature  appropriated  f 75,000  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  Oneida  river  for  the  navigation  of  steam- 
boats, provided  that  all  expenditures  could  be  kept  below  that 
amount.    With   an   appropriation  so  limited,  a  navigation  for 

^Assembly  Document 8,  1830,  No.  68,  p.  6. 

Vd.  p.  1. 

*A88er9,bly  Document8,  1835,  No.  106. 
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steamboats,  of  the  smaller  class  only,  could  be  provided  for.  In 
the  plan  adopted  for  this  improvement  there  was  given  to  the 
cuts  a  bottom  width  varying  from  thirty  to  eighty  feet,  and  to 
the  chambers  of  the  locks  a  width  of  thirty  feet  and  a  length 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  A  depth  of  four  and  one-half 
feet  of  water  was  to  be  provided  in  all  places  during  the  lowest 
stages  of  the  river.  The  length  of  this  improvement  waa  nineteen 
miles  and  four  chains  and  the  whole  fall  in  the  river  waB  9.14 
feet.  These  plans  called  for  two  locks  and  one  dam.  Ab  most 
of  the  work  was  subaqueous  or  wet  excavation,  th^  spring  freshets 
delayed  its  progress  considerably.  An  excavator,  operated  by 
horse  power,  placed  upon  floats  made  fast  to  the  shore,  constituted 
the  principal  means  employed  in  forming  the  cuts.  This  of  itself 
was  a  very  slow  method,  but  it  was  considered  that  this  was  the 
only-  means  that  could  be  advantageously  employed.  In  1840 
the  lock  at  Oak  Orchard,  and  in  1841  the  dam  at  this  place  and 
the  lock  at  Gaughdenoy  were  completed,  so  that  in  1842  the 
river  was  navigable  for  boats  of  three  feet  draught  from  the 
Oswego  canal  at  Three  River  Point  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids 
at  Gaughdenoy,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles.  The  number  of  lock- 
ages at  the  Oak  Orchard  lock  during  this  season  was  over  two 
hundred. 

As  told  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  work  throughout 
the  entire  system  of  State  canals  was  suspended  by  the  act 
(chapter  114)  of  1842,  known  as  the  "  Stop  law."  Gonsequently 
the  completion  of  the  improvement  between  Gaughdenoy  and 
Oneida  lake  was  delayed  until  an  act  (chapter  261)  of  1847  appro- 
priating |20,000  for  the  purpose.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  law,  surveys  and  estimates  of  the  cost  to  complete  the  im- 
provement were  made  and  the  contracts  were  let  on  September 
1,  1849.  Work  progressed  rapidly  on  one  section,  but  on  the 
other  the  contractors  abandoned  their  work  and  the  reletting 
occasioned  a  delay  of  several  months. 

In  1849  steamboats  were  under  construction  at  Brewerton  so 
as  to  be  all  ready  on  the  opening  of  the  canal.  In  the  spring  of 
1860  these  boats  began  running  on  the  lake  and  river.  Ghapter 
267,  Laws  of  1850,  had  provided  for  the  construction  of  a  draw 
in  the  bridge  over  the  Oneida  river  at  Oak  Orchard,  by  the  towns 
of  Glay  and  Schroeppel.    At  the  opening  of  navigation  the  work 
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of  constructing  the  draw  had  not  been  commenced^  nor  had  any 
Ifortion  of  the  ohd  bridge  been  removed  preparatory  to  the  paesage 
of  steamboats  throngfa  the  river.  The  result  was  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  boatmen  and  town  ofikials^  which  ended  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  six-foot  span  of  the  bridge,  and  subsequently  another 
span  was  knocked  down  by  the  boats.  These  forcible  measures 
hastened  the  construction  of  the  draw,  which  was  completed  dur- 
ing that  season. 

An  act  (chapter  399,  Laws  of  1874),  authorized  the  rebuilding 
of  locks  in  the  Oneida  river  and  the  lowering  of  tiiem  bo  as 
to  conform  to  the  depth  of  locks  on  the  Erie  and  Oswego  canals, 
providing  $60,000  for  the  purpose.  The  law  also  included  an  ap- 
propriation of  140,000  for  dredging  and  removing  obstructions  in 
the  river.  The  engineering  department  estimated  the  entire  cost 
of  the  contemplated  work  at  |290,000,  and  although  contracts 
were  let  in  February,  1875,  they  were  soon  canceled  and  notiiing 
was  done. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  in  his  report  of  1883,  sug- 
gested the  abandonment  of  the  Oneida  Biver  Improvement.  He 
gave  as  his  reasons  the  fact  that  it  had  proved  to  be  an  impractic- 
able route  from  Oswego  to  Albany  for  canal  boats;  also  that, 
while  there  was  little  or  no  trade  over  this  channel,  its  mainte- 
niuice  called  lor  quite  a  large  yearly  expense,  and  that  its  abandon- 
ment and  the  conisequent  lowering  of  the  level  of  Oneida  lake  and 
Oneida  river  would  permit  more  than  one  thousand  acres  of  ex- 
ceedingly fertile  land  to  be  reclaimed. 

Chapter  5G8,  T^a^-B  of  1880,  authorized  and  directed  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Works  "  to  deepen  the  Oneida  River  improve- 
ment between  Three  River  Point,  on  the  Oswego  canal,  amd  the 
Oneida  lake,  by  raising  the  dam  at  Oak  Orchard,  and,  if  prajctic- 
able,  by  raising  the  water  at  Caughdcnoy,  so  that  the  water  in 
said  river  at  low-water  mark  shall  not  be  lower  than  its  original 
low-water  mark,  and  as  much  higher  as  is  practicable  by  raising 
the  water  as  aforesaid,  and  by  dredging  out  or  otherwise  deepen- 
ing said  river  at  such  points  as  in  his  judgment  will  most  improve 
its  navigation,"  |10,000  being  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 
Under  this  law  a  contract  was  let  in  January,  1890,  and  com- 
pleted during  the  same  year,  to  the  extent  of  the  appropriation. 
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The  work  consisted  in  removing  bars  by  dredging  at  many  places 
throughout  the  length  of  the  river,  and  in  driving  spring  piles 
that  would  keep  boats  in  the  channels  where  the  current  is 
strong. 

The  Oneida  river  is  still  a  part  of  the  State  system  of  naviga- 
ble waterways^  being  used  to  a  limited  extent  for  the  commerce 
of  the  lake  and  river.  Through  the  central  pori:ion  of  the  state, 
the  Barge  canal  follows  the  route  of  the  old  natural  watercourses, 
utilizing  this  river,  but  shortening  the  distance  several  miles  by 
cutting  across  the  large  bends.  Tt  is  planned  to  place  a  lock  a 
short  way  below  Oneida  lake,  but  the  elevation  of  the  remainder 
of  the  stream  will  be  governed  by  the  dam  at  Phoenix,  on  the 
Oswego  river.  Thus  this  waterway  will  be  again  in  the  main 
line  of  communications  between  the  Hudson  and  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie. 
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CHAPTEB  XII. 

THE  SHINNECOCK  AND  PECONIC  CANAL. 

Traces  of  an  early  canal  opened  by  an  Indian  chief;   the  survey  by  the  State 

in  1826,  and  again  in  1879;  the  incorporation  of  private  companies  in 

1828  and  1848  to  build  Long  Island  canals;  the  beginning  of 

the  canal  in  1884«  and  its  subsequent  completion 

and  continued  use. 

In  building  the  Shinnecock  and  Peconic  canal,  together  with 
two  neighboring  channels.  New  York  opened  the  only  salt-water 
canal  belonging  to  the  State  and  also  the  only  one  constructed 
for  more  than  purposes  of  transportation,  for  this  channel  was 
excavated  not  alone  to  accommodate  the  passage  of  boats,  but 
also  to  reclaim  a  waning  industry.  Although  the  cost  has  been 
large,  the  renewed  fish,  clam  and  oyster  industries  are  said  to 
much  more  than  compensate  all  expenditures.  The  canal  con- 
nects two  bays  lying  on  opposite  sides  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Long  Island,  the  bay  on  the  north  being  an  arm  of  Long 
Island  sound,  while  that  on  the  south  is  an  indentation 
of  the  Atlantic,  which  has  become  landlocked  in  recent  years. 
Speaking  of  the  place  where  this  canal  is  situated,  a  recent  writer 
says :  "  Canoe  Place — Merosuck,  was  the  portage  between  the 
Great  Peconic  and  the  Shinnecock  Bays,  a  narrow  isthmus,  for- 
merly the  open  channel  between  two  adjacent  islands  of  the  once 
" '  Qebrokne  Landt'  "^'  The  author  adds  in  a  foot-note:  "  Traces 
still  remain  of  the  canal  opened  by  Mongotucksee — Long 
Knife,  Chief  of  the  Mohawks." 

That  diflSculties  similar  to  those  which  finally  prompted  the 
opening  of  this  canal  were  of  early  origin,  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing note  in  the  town  records  of  Southampton,  which  is  entered 
under  date  of  August  18, 1652 : 

"  It  was  concluded  by  the  voat  of  the  Generall  Court  that  there 
shall  bee  yet  another  attempt  made  for  the  letting  out  of  Shin- 
necock water,  for  the  regaining  of  the  salt  marsh  meddow.'" 

^Early  Long  Island,  A  Colonial  Study,  by  Martha  Bock^  Flint,  p.  49. 
(New  York,  1896.) 

'The  First  Book  of  Records  of  the  Toion  of  Southampton,  p.  87.  (Sag 
Harbor,  1874.)     Page  105  of  original  manuscript  record. 
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The  Shinnbcock  and  Peconic  Canal.  577 

By  concurrent  resolution  in  1879,  the  Legislature  directed  the 
State  Engineer  to  make  "a  survey  and  examination  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  making  permanent  communication  between  Peconic 
and  Shinnecock  Bays,  in  the  county  of  SuflFolk,  by  means  of  an 
opening  or  canal  between  them,  with  the  view  of  aiding  in  keep- 
ing open  an  inlet  into  the  ocean  from  Shinnecock  Bay,  and  of 
navigation  between  the  two  bays,  for  smacks,  sail-boats,  and 
other  like  craft  of  light  burthen,"*  and  to  report  his  opinion  of  the 
proper  place  for  the  canal,  and  its  probable  cost  and  annual 
expense. 

In  his  report  on  April  7,  1880,  Horatio  Seymour,  Jr.,  the  State 
Engineer,  referred  to  a  former  report,  which  Holmes  Hutchinson 
had  made  to  the  canal  commissioners  in  1826,  on  a  canal  to  con- 
nect these  bays,  which  was  a  part  of  a  proposed  water  communi- 
cation extending  from  Peconic  to  Qravesend  bay. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said  in  his  report:  "To  accommodate  the 
vessels  that  usually  navigate  Southold  Bay  and  the  Great  South 
Bay,  the  canal  should  be  40  feet  wide  on  bottom,  60  feet  wide  on 
the  top,  and  Ave  feet  deep.  The  locks  to  be  22  feet  wide,  and  90 
feet  long  between  gates.    .    .    . 

"  The  examination  commences  in  Southampton,  and  the  first 
canal  would  be  half  a  mile  in  length,  to  join  Southold  Bay  with 
Southampton  Bay  at  Canoe  place.  The  soil  is  sand  and  gravel, 
and  the  deepest  point  of  excavation  would  be  25  feet. 

"A  lock  should  be  constructed  at  each  end  of  the  canal  to  retain 
the  water  at  the  elevation  of  high  tide,  and  make  slack  water 
between  the  bays.  The  tide  rises  at  this  place  about  thi-ee  fi?et, 
and  as  there  are  about  three  hours'  diflFerence  in  the  time  of  high 
water  in  the  bays,  the  locks  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  a  rapid 
current  in  the  canal,  and  will  permit  the  passage  of  vessels  at  all 
times  of  tide."* 

The  plan  required  a  draw  bridge  and  the  construction 
of  a  wharf  in  SouthoW  bay  to  form  a  harbor  and  to  facilitate 


'Session  Laws,  1879,  p.  634. 

^Assembly  Documents^  1880,  No.  108,  p.  2. 

•Mr.  Hutchinson  evidently  applied  the  name  Southold  to  the  larger  bay, 
which  is  now  known  as  Peconic,  rather  than  to  the  smaller  bay,    which  at 
present  bears  that  name. 
37 
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the  entrance  of  vessels  into  the  canal.    Mr  Hntchinson  estimated 
the  cost  at  J30,913.80. 

For  the  purpose  of  executing  a  part  of  this  plan,  the  Long 
Island  Canal  Company  was  incori)orated  April  15,  1828,  with  a 
capital  of  f 200, 000.  This  company  was  authorized  to  build 
canals  from  (iravesend  bay  to  Fire  Island  inlet.  On  April  8, 
1848,  the  Long  Island  Canal  and  Navigation  Company  wai»  organ- 
ized, with  a  capital  of  f.*iOO,000,  and  was  empowered  to  open 
canals  from  Graveseud  bay  easterly  to  Peconic  bay.  No  results 
were  achieved  by  either  company  toward  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  incorporated. 

Mr,  Heymour  adopted  the  location  and  general  scheme  chosen 
by  Mr.  Hutchinson.  In  reviewing  the  early  report,  he  said:  "  The 
place  recommended  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  seems  designed  by  nature 
as  a  route  for  a  canal  connecting  Peconic  and  Bhinnecock  bays, 
the  distance  across  from  one  to  the  other  is  about  half  a  mile,  and 
the  ridge  is  cut  down  to  mich  an  extent  as  to  make  necessary 
a  cutting  of  only  25  feet. 

"It  has  been  for  many  years  a  carrying  place  between  the  two 
bays,  as  its  name  [Canoe  Place]  implies,  and  there  is  every 
indication  of  there  having  l)een  at  some  time  a  water  communica- 
tion between  the  two. 

"  Within  a  few  years  this  region  has  been  surveyed  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  rise  and  duration  of  the  tides  determined.  At 
certain  i)eriods,  the  difference  in  elevation  of  the  water  in  the  two 
bays  is  2^%%  feet,  which  woiihl  cause  a  velocity  in  a  canal  such 
as  Mr.  Hutchinson  recoiiniiends,  of  l^'JO  feet  per  minute,  nearly 
Ave  times  as  great  as  would  be  safe  in  a  canal,  the  banks  of  which 
are  composed  of  loose*  sand.  A  lock  should  be  constructed  of  the 
size  i-ecominended  by  Mr.  Hntchinson  to  protect  the  canal  against 
the  wear  of  the  current.  This  can  be  furnislied  with  a  double 
set  of  gates  so  as  to  jiass  boats  at  all  stages  of  the  tide.  A  break- 
water will  ho  necessary  in  I'econic  bay  to  protect  the  entrance 
to  the  canal. 

*^  To  maintain  the  canal  will  require  a  force  sufficient  to  oper- 
ate the  lock  and  make  nced<Ml  re]iairs  to  the  structures  and 
I>rism.  Some  dred^tjing  iiiiist  l)e  done  from  time  to  time  to  prevent 
the  entrance  to  the  canal  from  tilling  up."*^ 

''Assembly  Documcyits,    1880,   No.    108,  pp.   2-3. 
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Mr.  Seymour's  estimated  cost  for  construction  was  |35,000, 
and  for  yearly  maintenance,  Jl,500. 

Nothing  further  was  done  until  the  Legislature  of  1884  appro- 
priated 112,000  (chapter  508)  for  commencing  the  construction  of 
this  canal,  the  law  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  channel 
by  Suffolk  county,  but  investing  the  title  to  the  property  in  the 
State.  This  sum  could  be  considered  but  a  beginning,  for,  as 
we  shall  see  in  a  later  report,  the  State  Engineer  estimated  the 
cost  ^t  this  time  to  amount  to  $64,000,  with  a  probability  of 
additional  structures,  which  were  found  necessary  afterward, 
at  an  increased  expense  of  about  $24,000. 

Work  of  construction  was  commenc»ed  during  this  year.  The 
next  year  an  additional  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  made 
(chapter  525).  In  1886  a  like  amount  was  provided  (chapter 
330).  In  1887  chapter  460  appropriated  $22,000  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  canal,  provided  the  State  Engineer  should  certify 
that  this  amount,  in  his  judgment,  would  be  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  work.  At  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  chapter 
270  provided  $4,500  for  extending  the  piers  oh  the  easterly  end, 
$1,500  for  extension  of  those  on  tlie  westerly  end  of  the  canal 
and  $4,000  for  improving  the  channel.  Chapter  302,  Laws  of 
1891,  made  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  the  completion  of 
the  canal. 

In  reporting  the  progress  of  the  onteri)rise  in  1890,  the  State 
Engineer  gave  a  brief  review  of  the  project,  which  declared  the 
objects  sought  in  constructing  the  canal.    He  said : 

"The  excavation  of  the  channel  between  Shinnecock  and 
Peconic  bays,  .  .  .  has  been  in  progress  for  a  number  of 
years,  Shinnecock  bay,  with  an  area  of  more  than  twenty  square 
miles,  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Atlantic  ocean,  but  for 
a  numl)er  of  years  the  inlet  from  the  ocean  to  the  bay  has  been 
closed  by  the  formation  of  a  sand  beach ;  the  result  has  been  that 
this  large  bay  is  land-locked,  the  tide  does  not  ebb  and  flow  in 
it  and  it  receives  only  the  fresh  water  flowing  from  the  surround- 
ing hills.  Evaporation  from  the  surface  about  equals  this  influx 
of  fresh  water.  It  is  claimed  by  tlie  residents  in  the  vicinity 
that  the  water  of  this  bay  has  become  brackish,  that  the  fish  life 
in  it  has  been  seriously  affected  and  that  this  has  been  unfavor- 
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able  to  the  health  and  business  of  the  people  living  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

''It  was  represented  to  the  Legislature  in  1884  that  a  channel 
between  this  bay  and  Peconic  bay,  which  is  an  arm  of  Long 
Island  sound,  would  give  a  tidal  flow  between  the  two  bays, 
would  change  the  unsanitary  condition  of  Shinnecock  bay  by 
the  introduction  of  salt  water  and  possibly  also  would  aid  in  the 
restoration  and  preservation  of  an  inlet  between  that  bay  and  the 
ocean.  My  predecessor,  in  1884,  made  an  estimate  of  the  prob- 
able cost  of  such  a  channel,  amounting  to  about  |64,000,  stating 
also  that  it  was  entirely  probable  that  jetties  or  breakwaters  at 
the  Shinnecock  bay  end  of  the  channel  would  be  necessary,  but 
not  including  their  cost*  in  that  estimate.  These  breakwaters 
were  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
channel  and  there  was  also  found  to  be  necessary  a  highway 
bridge  over  the  proposed  channel  and  also  a  stop-gate,  which 
were  not  included  in  the  original  estimate.  These  would  cost 
about  124,000,  making  the  estimated  expense  of  the  whole  work 
188,000,  as  designed  by  the  State  Engineer  Elnathan  Sweet.'" 

In  1892  the  State  Engineer  said :  "  The  close  of  the  present 
year  has  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  Shinnecock  canal,  con- 
necting the  waters  of  Peconic  and  Shinnecock  bays  on  Long 
Island,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  |98,000.  This  work  .  .  . 
has  by  reason  of  this  policy  of  insufficient  appropriation  cost 
about  110,000  more  than  originally  estimated.  .  .  .  Several 
attempts  had  been  made  to  open  and  maintain  a  channel  from 
Shinnecock  bay  to  the  ocean  on  the  south,  which  had  thus  far 
resulted  in  failures,  and  as  a  consequence,  a  great  many  fishing 
industries  were  entirely  destroyed  and  a  whole  community  were 
obliged  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  other  pursuits."® 

Continuing,  he  said  that  during  the  preceding  three  years 
water  had  flowed  through  the  canal  at  periods  of  very  high  tide, 
with  a  most  gratifying  effect  upon  the  oyster  growth  in  Shinne- 
cock bay,  and  that,  whereas  three  years  before  there  had  not  been 
probably  a  single  bari'el  of  these  shell-fish  in  the  whole  bay,  in 
the  previous  year  25,000  bushels  of  seed  oysters  had  been  taken 
out,  besides  thousands  of  barrels  of  mature  oysters  of  the  finest 


^Assembly  Documents,  1891,  No.  66,  pp.  23-24, 
*  Assembly  Documents,  1893,  No.  35,  pp.  26-27. 
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flavor,  conservatively  valued  at  f  100,000.  The  dredging  had  been 
extended  to  the  deep  water  of  the  bay,  with  the  result  of  obtaining 
navigation  for  vessels  of  six  op  seven  feet  draught, — an  important 
acquisition  to  the  inhabitants  and  summer  visitors  of  the  vicinity. 
In  conclusion,  the  State  Engineer  said ;  "  Personal  observations 
made  through  a  period  of  several  weeks  last  summer  convince 
me  that  the  canal  will  not  only  restore  the  shell  fisheries  to  their 
former  condition,  but  that  it  will  also  materially  aid  in  keeping 
open  a  channel  connecting  the  Shinnecock  bay  with  the  ocean, 
.  should  one  be  constructed  in  the  future."* 

When  finished  the  canal  was  about  four  thousand  feet  long, 
forty  feet  wide  on  bottom,  fifty-eight  feet  at  water-surface,  with 
a  depth  of  four  and  a  half  feet  at  low  tide.  Although  supposed 
to  be  completed,  diflSeulties  have  since  appeared  which  have 
necessitated  an  expenditure  greater  than  the  original  cost.  When 
the  State  Engineer  reported  the  channel  as  finished,  there  was  a 
part  of  the  enterprise  still  under  construction,  but  this  waB 
speedily  completed.  This  work  consisted  in  the  construction  of  a 
swing-bridge  to  carry  a  highway  across  the  canal  near  Shinne- 
cock bay.  In  lieu  of  the  locks  suggested  by  Hutchinson  and  Sey- 
mour, this  structure  included  a  stop-gate  between  the  piers  of  the 
r)ridge,  which  would  allow  the  salt  water  to  enter  Shinnecock 
bay  at  high  tide,  but  would  prevent  it  from  flowing  back  when 
the  tide  ebbed,  thus  avoiding  the  swift  current  and  allowing 
boats  to  pass  at  high  tide.  However,  soon  after  the  completion 
of  the  bridge,  the  water,  held  back  by  the  stop-gate,  endangered 
the  abutments  by  undermining  the  foundations  and  cut  around 
through  the  approaches.  A  dam  of  piles  and  bags  of  sand  was 
then  built,  to  prevent  further  injury  and  to  act  as  a  temporary 
highway,  and  in  1893,  under  provision  of  chapter  726,  a  contract 
was  awarded  for  restoring  and  protecting  the  bridge  and  ap- 
proaches. This  was  done  by  driving  long,  tongued  and  grooved 
sheet-piling  across  the  canal  against  the  foundation  and  by  plac- 
ing rows  of  piles  diagonally  from  the  corners  of  abutments  to 
the  banks,  with  a  filling  of  stone  and  sand  at  the  approaches. 
At  this  time  the  stop-gate  was  removed. 

In  1893  the  State  Engineer  reported  the  permanent  opening  of 
the  canal  at  a  cost,  thus  far,  of  $118,000,  but  indicated  a  source 

^Assembly  Doeumenia,  1893,  No.  35,  p  28.  \  \ 
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of  future  expenditure  in  recommending  an  appropriation  for 
bank  protection,  eaying:  ''The  entire  length  of  this  canal  wafi 
excavated  through  sand  of  a  very  light  and  unstable  nature,  and 
in  order  to  secure  a  permanency  to  this  channel,  it  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  protect  its  banks  by  piling  for  fully  one-half  of 
its  whole  length."^® 

Responding  to  the  State  Engineer's  recommendations,  the  Leg- 
islature of  1894  enacted  chapter  768,  providing  a  fund  of  f  15,000 
for  piling  and  protecting  the  banks  of  the  canal,  also  chapter 
358,  appropriating  |3,500  for  the  restoration  and  protection  of 
the  approaches  to  the  swing-bridge  over  the  canal.  The  work 
under  these  laws  was  begun  during  1894,  and  consisted  in  driving 
a  row  of  sheet  piling  along  each  side  of  the  canal,  to  make  the 
channel  of  uniform  width  from  Bhinnecock  bay  to  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  Company's  bridge,  and  in  adding  a  fixed  span  to  the 
swing-bridge,  thus  giving  the  full  width  of  waterway  at  tiiat 
point. 

In  reporting  progress  in  this  year,  the  division  engineer  fore- 
shadowed another  source  of  large  subsequent  expenditure.  Speak- 
ing of  the  railroad  company's  bridge,  he  said :  "  The  abutments 
of  this  structure  narrow  the  channel  and  forms  an  obstruction 
which  greatly  increases  the  velocity  of  the  current  at  that  point. 
The  foundations  are  being  undermined  and  they  are  in  a  very 
dangerous  condition.  When  the  tides  are  changing,  during  severe 
storms,  these  obstructions  form  cross-currents  which  tend  to 
produce  a  scour  into  the  shifting  sands,  causing  changes  in  the 
courses  of  the  channel.  The  abutments  should  be  set  back  and 
the  rows  of  ahc^et-piling  continued  as  far  as  Conkling  pond,  thus 
giving  a  uniform  width  of  channel  the  entire  length  of  the 
caiuil."^^ 

The  work  of  i)r()t(M'ting  the  channel  with  sheet-piling,  which 
had  been  b<^gun  in  1S04,  was  completed  in  December  of  the  same 
year,  but  at  a  considerably  increased  cost  on  account  of  a  severe 
storm  which  occurred  soon  after  tlie  piling  was  finished  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  railroad  bridge.  The  waters  had  bc^en  driven 
through  the  contracted  channel  at  the  bridge  with  such  force  as 
to  undermine  and  carry  away  much  of  the  piling  and  to  wash  out 


^"Assembly  Documents,  1894,  No.  21,  p.  39. 
^Aaaembly  Documents,  1895,  No.  89,  p.  206. 
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the  canal  bottom  to  a  depth  of  thirty  feet,  but  the  returning  tides 
had  filled  it  nearly  to  its  normal  condition.  The  break  was 
repaired  by  driving  triple-lap  sheet-piling  to  a  depth  of  forty  feet. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1893  the  stop-gates  had  been  renMved 
from  between  the  abutments  of  the  swing-bridge.  This  resulted 
in  lowering  the  water  in  Shinnecock  bay  about  two  and  a-half  feet 
and  in  eroding  the  banks  and  bottom  of  the  canal  by  the  strong 
tidal  currents.  To  remedy  this  diflSculty  $12,800  was  appro- 
priated in  1895  (chapter  932),  supplemented  by  ?5,000  in  1896 
(chapter  950),  for  constructing  a  set  of  automatic  tide-gates. 
Under  these  provisions  there  were  built  five  pairs  of  gates,  sup- 
ported on  a  platform  of  plank,  which  rested  on  piles.  The  gates 
spanned  an  opening  of  ninety-eight  feet,  with  a  navigable  passage 
of  twenty-eight  feet  and  a  depth  of  five  feet  on  miter-sills  at 
low  water.  The  work  was  done  with  the  water  in  the  canal,  and 
was  completed  in  1896,  proving  effective  in  restoring  Shinnecock 
bay  to  its  former  height  and  thus  stopping  the  damage  that  was 
being  wrought  to  many  hundred  thousand  dollars^  worth  of 
fine  property  bordering  its  shores,  by  the  growth  and  decay  of 
vegetation  along  the  uncovered  beach. 

In  1895  another  part  of  the  project  was  authorized.^'  An  inlet 
was  directed  to  be  cut  between  Shinnecock  bay  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  so  as  to  have  a  further  beneficial  effect  on  the  fishing, 
oyster  and  clam  industries,  and  to  relieve  the  stagnant  condition 
of  the  bay.  The  bay  is  separated  from  the  ocean  by  a  strip  of 
land  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet  wide,  which  is  low  and  flat, 
excepting  at  the  beach,  where  the  d'unes  rise  to  an  elevation  of 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  sea-level.  A  channel — thirty  feet 
wide  at  bottom,  six  feet  deep,  with  slopes  of  one  on  one  and  one- 
half — was  cut  through  the  low  land  to  the  foot  of  the  dunes,  about 
three  hundred  feet  from  the  ocean.  This  had  been  excavated 
during  1896,  with  the  intention  of  completing  the  cut  in  the 
spring,  when  the  high  water  in  the  bay  and  a  low  tide  in  the 
ocean  would  produce  a  head  of  five  or  six  feet  to  assist  in  open- 
ing thQ,  channel.  When  this  was  attempted,  the  neighboring  in- 
habitants donated  their  services,  as  funds  had  been  exhausted, 


"Chapter    932,    Laws    of    1895,    appropriating    $5,200,    supplemented    by 
chapter  950,  Laws  of  1896,  providing  $5,000  for  this  inlet  and  the  tide-gates. 
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but  it  proved  a  failure,  the  waves  quickly  forming  the  dunes 
again,  so  that  few  traces  of  the  channel  now  remain. 

In  reporting  the  completion  of  these  operations,  the  State  En- 
gineer said :  '^  But  one  thing  is  now  needed  to  complete  this 
otherwise  satisfactory  job,  and  until  it  is  done,  the  very  life  of 
the  other  work  is  seriously  threatened. 

"  The  Long  Island  Railroad  Company's  bridge  now  spans  the 
canal  just  north  of  the  tide  gates.  The  present  canal  has  an  aver- 
age width  of  100  feet,  while  the  clear  width  between  the  abut- 
ments of  this  bridge  is  only  40  feet.  The  effect  of  a  northeast  gale 
is  to  pile  the  waters  against  the  north  side  of  the  bridge  and  then 
forcing  it  through  the  contracted  channel  between  the  bridge 
abutments,  forms  a  whirl])Ool  at  this  spot. 

"  The  diflference  in  elevation  of  the  water  surface  between  the 
northern  and  southern  sides  of  the  bridge,  for  a  distance  of  about 
60  feet,  is  sometimes  as  great  as  five  feet,  and  the  water  rushes 
through  with  astonishing  velocity,  carrying  with  it  all  the  sand 
in  its  course.  The  use  of  these  abutments  has  long  since  been 
abandoned  by  the  railroad  company,  and  the  present  bridge 
rests  on  bearing  piles  exclusively.  Immediately  after  such  a 
storm,  42  feet  of  water  has  been  found  at  this  spot,  and  within 
four  days  thereafter  this  has  been  reduced  to  17  feet,  showing  the 
extensive  movement  of  sand  by  the  scouring  of  water  at  this 
point.  Except  in  the  vicinity  of  this  bridge,  the  waters  of  the 
canal  at  all  stages  and  at  all  times  are  calm  and  tranquil, 
doing  no  damage  to  the  bottom  of  the  canal  or  its  banks. 

"  Some  means  must  be  adoi)ted  soon  for  changing  this  bridge 
so  as  to  leave  the  waterway  under  it  of  the  same  width  as  the 
balance  of  the  canal,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  questions  of  lia- 
bility and  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  bridge  as  between 
the  State  and  the  railroad  company,  which  are  now  before  the 
Board  of  Claims  for  adjudication,  will  be  si^ttled  in  time  so  that 
the  present  Legislature  can  adoi)t  such  means  as  may  seem 
warranted  under  the  circumstances  for  settling  the  present 
difficulty/'^^ 

In  order  to  gain  a  more  perfect  understanding  of  the  legal 
action  bronirbt  by  the  railroad  company  against  the  State,  it  may 
be  well  to  examine  somewhat  at  length  the  circumstances  attend- 


^*A88emhly  Documents,   1897,   No.   73,   pp.   30-31. 
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ing  the  building  and  the  subsequent  repairing  and  rebuilding  of 
this  bridge.  When  the  canal  was  begun,  this  railroad  was  in 
operation.  The  excavation  for  the  channel  ran  diagonally 
through  the  company's  lands  and  under  its  tracks,  and  the  Btate 
undertook  the  construction  of  a  bridge.  Owing  to  the  topo- 
graphic conditions  at  this  point,  the  tracks  had  been  laid  upon 
an  embankment  ten  feet  high.  The  abutments  were  placed  at  the 
edges  of  th^  bottom  excavation,  or  so  as  to  give  but  forty  feet 
clear  width  between  them,  thus  narrowing  the  channel  at  this 
place.  As  previously  stated,  the  current  resulting  from  the  tidal 
action  and  the  contracted  channel  was  exceedingly  swift  and 
strong  and  gradually  it  undermined  the  abutments  of  this  bridge, 
till  in  1892  it  was  condemned  as  unsafe  by  the  railroad's  engineers. 
Then  appeal  was  made  to  the  State  authorities  for  relief,  but,  as 
no  funds  were  available  for  such  purpose,  none  was  rendered. 
Thereupon,  the  company  from  its  own  funds  strengthened  and 
repaired  the  bridge  at  an  expense  of  |22,344.65.  Suit  being 
brought  against  the  State  in, the  Court  of  Claims  for  the  re- 
covery of  this  amount  resulted'  in  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
company  for  |21,470,  which  was  paid. 

The  same  conditions  prevailing  produced  in  1899  a  similar 
result  and  the  bridge  was  again  pronounced  unsafe.  The  State 
Engineer  also  inspected  the  structure  and  confirmed  the  con- 
clusion of  the  company's  experts.  A  second  appeal  was  made  to 
the  State  for  relief,  but  none  being  afforded  the  company  in  this 
emergency  resolved  again  to  undertake  the  work,  but  instead  of 
repairing  the  old  structure,  to  build  a  new  bridge  of  greater  span, 
setting  the  abutments  back  far  enough  to  open  an  unobstinicted 
channel.  This  determination  was  at  once  acted  upon  and  the 
bridge  was  built,  involving  an  expenditure  of  $21,135.19. 
Before  the  actual  work  of  construction  was  begun,  the  com- 
pany submitted  the  plans  and  estimates  of  this  new  bridge  to 
the  State  Engineer,  who,  they  aver,  approved  them  and  sanc- 
tioned their  execution.  On  April  22,  1900,  the  company  filed 
a  claim  against  the  State  in  the  Court  of  Claims  for  the  amount 
expended  in  the  construction  of  this  bridge.  This  resulted  in 
a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  State,  dismissing  the  claim,  May  22, 
1902.  Appeal  from  this  judgment  was  taken  by  the  company  to 
the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Third  Department, 
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notice  of  api)eal  being  filed  Julj  11,  1902.  The  case  is  still  pend- 
ing, nothing  further  having  been  done  towards  its  final  dis* 
position. 

There  is  little  more  to  record  concerning  the  canal  except  a 
few  repairs  and  occasional  dredging.  In  1897,  f  5,000  was  appro- 
priated (chapter  791)  for  repairing  the  tide-gates.  Work  was 
also  done  upon  another  channel  leading  from  Shinnecock  baj, 
which,  although  not  directly  connected  with  the  Shinnecock  and 
Peconic  canai,  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  same  general 
scheme.  The  old  channel  between  Shinnecock  and  Great  South 
bays  was  not  large  enough  to  permit  a  free  circulation  of  water 
between  them — a  condition  which  resulted  in  the  waters  of  the 
upper  end  of  Great  South  bay  (called  Quantuck  hay  at  that 
end)  becoming  stagnant,  and  which  threatened  the  destruction 
of  the  fish  and  oyster  industries,  as  well  as  being  a  menace  to 
health.  A  sum  of  |20,000**  was  appropriated  for  deepening  and 
widening  this  passage,  and  by  1899  this  had  been  accomplished, 
with  the  desired  effect  of  remedying  the  sluggish  condition  ot 
the  water,  benefiting  the  oyster  industry  and  allowing  freight 
and  pleasure  craft  to  enter  either  bay  without  difficulty.  The 
channel  was  made  thirty  feet  wide  at  bottom,  five  feet  deep  and 
with  side  slo})es  of  one  on  one  and  one-half. 

In  reporting  the  condition  of  the  tide-gates  of  the  Shinnecock 
and  Peconic  canal  in  1901,  the  State  Engineer  said:  "  In  making 
repairs  to  these  gates  and  tluM'r  supi)orting  platform  and 
timbers  during  the  pn^sent  year,  it  was  found  that  the  timbers 
had  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  teredo,  which  is  active  in. 
these  waters,  and  also  that  the  plank  platform  has  been  freely 
un<l(M*nnned.  It  tlierefore  bt»eame  necessary  either  to  abandon  the 
works  iiiK)n  wliich  ^r.iri.rjOO  had  been  expended  since  1884,  or  to 
rebuild  them  in  a  thorouuh  manner.  To  do  this,  it  was  necessary 
to  place  two  coirer  (lams  across  the  canal  and  to  build  a'concrete 
wall  10  f(et  dee])  below  eaiial  bottom  with  triple-lap  sheet  piles 
20  f(vt  d(M'p  to  ]>reveiit  inidermining,  and  to  build  a  concrete. 
I)latform  thn^  UhH  thi<k  and  22  feet  wide,  resting:  upon  the  tops 
of  the  piles  which  were  embedded  in  the  concrete;  upon  this  to 
rebuild  a  framework  and   miter-sills  vsupporting  the  tide-gates 


"$5,000  by  chapter  34S,   Lnws  of    1S9G,   ^o.OOO   by   chapter   790,  Laws  of 
1897,  and  $10,000  by  chapter  207,  Laws  of  1808. 
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with  creosoted  timber,  and  to  replace  the  tide-gates  in  good 
working  order ."^* 

When  these  repairs  were  begun  in  May,  1901,  so  extensive  a 
change  was  not  intended,  but  the  exposure  of  the  old  gates,  after 
coffer-dams  had  been  built  and  the  enclosed  portion  pumped  out, 
revealed  the  ruin  that  had  been  wrought  by  the  teredo,  and  an 
extra  agreeuDent  was  made  with  the  contractor.  Fortunately  a 
sufficient  sum  had  been  appropriated  (|30,000  by  chapter  419, 
Laws  of  1900)  and  the  work  was  completed  in  February,  1902, 
at  a  cost  of  |16,569.76,  thus  leaving  a  substantial  amount,  which 
was  subsequently  expended  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works  in  necessary  dredging  between  the  highway  bridge  and 
deep  water  in  Shinnecock  bay  and  from  the  piers  to  deep  water 
in  Peconic  bay. 

This  canal  is  now  successfully  accomplishing  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  built.  Since  the  channel  at  the  railroad  bridge 
has  been  made  as  large  as  the  remaining  prism,  the  trouble  at 
that  place  has  ceased.  The  piles  and  sheeting  that  were  driven 
along  the  sides  of  the  canal  have  been  undermined  and  washed 
away;  the  banks  have  assumed  a  natural  slope  and,  aside  from 
occasional  dredging,  the  waterway  should  serve  its  purpose,  with 
few  expenditures,  for  many  years. 


^Assembly  Documents,  1902,  No.  31,  p.  42. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

SLIPS  AND  OTHfiR  ADJUNCTS  OF  THE  ERIE  CANAL 

AT  BUFFALO. 

Historical  accounts  of  the  building,  use  and  present  condition  of  the  Main  and 
Hamburg  and  the  Clark  and  Skinner  canals,  the  Ohio   slip  and  basin, 
the  Prime,  Commercial  and  Coit  slips,  the  Evans  ship  canal, 
the  Erie  basin  with  its  slips  Nos.  1,  2  and  3   (now 
called  Peacock,  Erie  and  Niagara  slips,  re- 
spectively), and  the  City  ship  (for- 
merly  Blackwell)    canal. 

The  need  of  a  commodiouB  harbor  at  the  western  terminus 
of  the  Erie  canal  was  appreciated  as  soon  ae  the  canal  itself 
was  definitely  located.  In  their  report  of  February  17,  1817, 
before  the  construction  of  the  Erie  canal  was  authorized,  the 
canal  commissioners  said :  ''  It  would  be  expedient  to  connect 
the  west  end  of  the  great  canal  with  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie, 
through  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek.  ...  It  is  important 
to  have,  at  that  end,  a  safe  harbor,  capable,  without  much  ex- 
pense, of  sufficient  enlargement  for  the  accommodation  of  all 
boats  and  vessels,  that  a  very  extensive  trade  may  hereafter 
require  to  enter  and  exchange  their  lading  there."^  In  1818  a 
law  (chapter  120)  was  enacted  ordering  a  survey  and  plan  for 
a  harbor  at  Buffalo  cre<*k,  but  its  provisions  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  carried  out.  In  1810  another  law  (chapter  104)  was 
passed,  which  em])owered  certain  individuals  to  borrow  twelve 
thousand  dollai^s  from  the  State  to  construct  this  harbor.  By 
tliis  law  the  commissioners  were  dirt»i*ted  to  have  a  survey  made, 
which  was  done,  with  the  rc*siilt  that  the  project  was  shown 
to  be  i)racticable,  but,  as  tlie  contest  was  then  waging  between 
Buffalo  and  Black  Rock  for  the  privilege  of  possessing  the 
terminus  of  the  canal,  nothing  more  was  done.  In  1822,  when 
this  controversy  was  at  its  height,  another  act    (chapter  251) 


^Laua     .     .     ,     in  relation  to  the  Erie  ayid  Champlain  canals,  etC'     Vol.  L, 
p.  108. 
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offered  to  aid  this  company  in  building  the  harbor,  and.  also 
promised  a  like  assistance  to  the  citizens  of  Black  Rock  in  con- 
structing a  harbor  at  their  village. 

Eventually,  there  was  opened  in  Buffalo  a  series  of  public 
and  private  slips  or  canals,  which  for  many  years  formed  impor- 
tant adjuncts  to  the  main  waterway  and  which  in  recent  years 
have  attracted  considerable  notice  because  of  their  stagnant  and 
polluted  waters.     Soon  after  the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal, 
it  became  clearly  apparent  that  increased   facilities  were  re- 
quired to  accommodate  the  transhipment  of  property  between  the 
canal  and  lake  navigation  and  to  provide  stations  or  harbora 
at  the  City  of  Buffalo  where  vessels  might  remain  when  not 
in  transit.     The  business  of  the  canal  soon  reached  such  pro- 
portions that  the  great  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  traffic 
frequently  congested  the  waterways  terminating  at  Buffalo,  caus- 
ing vexatious  delays  and  consequent  pecuniary  loss  to  boatmen 
and  merchants.    The  first  effort  to  eliminate  this  difficulty  was 
made  at  individual  expense.    We  find  a  record  of  the  contract 
for  one  canal  being  let  as  early  as  1831.    By  1833  the  common 
council  of  Buffalo  had  taken  steps  to  increase  terminal  facilities, 
for  the  city  records  show  that  an  estimate  for  the  Main  and 
Hamburg  canal  had  been  prepared  in  that  year,  that  in  1835 
land  had  been  acquired  and  that  a  contract  had  been  let  in  1836. 
Four  years  later  the   State  undertook  the  completion  of  one 
canal,  which  the  city  had  begun,  and  subsequently  of  others,  so 
that  eventually,  by  private,  municipal  and  State  enterprise,  there 
was  built  an  important  s^"stem  of  short  stieot  canals  or  slips, 
connecting  the  Erie  canal  with  Buffalo  creek  and  Lake  P>ie.  These 
canals  were  the  Main  and  Hamburg  and  the  Clark  and  Skinner 
canals,  the  Ohio  slip  and  basin,  the  Prime,  Commercial  and  Coit 
slips,  the  Evans  ship  canal,  the  Erie  basin,  slips  Nos.  1,  2  and  3, 
the  City  ship  canal  and  several  smaller  branches  of  these  main 
channels,  which  have  not  been  dignified  with  a  name.    Of  these 
the  largest  was  the  Main  and  Hamburg,  being  about  one  mile  in 
length,  extending  from  Hamburg  street  in  a  westerly  direction  to 
Main  street,  where  it  formed  a  junction  with  and  became  virtu- 
ally an  extension  of  the  Erie  canal.    From  Hamburg  street  it  ex- 
tended to  the  Hydraulic  canal.    As  designed,  it  was  one  hundred 
feet  wide  and  was  to  be  excavated  seven  feet.    The  Clark  and 
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Skinner  canal  connected  the  Main  and  Hamburg  with  Buffalo, 
creek  and  was  0.33  mile  in  length.  Ohio  slip  joined  the  Main 
and  Hamburg  with  the  comtiiodious  Ohio  basin,  forming  its 
southern  terminus,  which  was  connected  with  Buffalo  creek  by 
a  short  outlet.  The  slip  was  about  one-half  mile  and  the  basin, 
about  one-fifth  of  a  mile  long.  Prime  and  Commercial  slips 
connected  the  Erie  canal  with  Buffalo  creek  and  were  each  about 
one-eighth  of  a  mile  long.  Evans  slip  joins  Buffalo  creek  with 
Blip  No.  1,  which  connects  the  Erie  canal  with  the  Erie  basin, 
as  do  slips  Nos.  2  and  3,  the  latter  three  slips  being,  respectively, 
0.10,  0.11  and  0.00  mile  in  length.  Coit  slip  is  a  cul  de  sac, 
running  easterly  from  Erie  basin.  The  City  ship  canal  extends 
southeasterly  from  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek  between  the  creek 
and  the  lake  shore. 

EARLY  HISTORY. 
Main  and  Hamburg  Canal. 

As  previously  stated,  the  City  of  Buffalo  had  begun  opera- 
tions on  th<^  Main  and  Hamburg  canal,  but  the  question  having 
arisen  as  to  the  city's  authority  to  undertake  such  work,  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  TiOgislature  of  1S38,  which  enacted  chapter 
116,  authorizing  the  common  council  "  to  assess  upon  the  real 
estate  in  said  city  to  be  benefited  thert^by  the  expenses  of  con- 
structing a  canal  laid  out  by  them  from  Main  and  Hamburg 
street  and  hence  to  tlu^  Ilvdnuilic  cniinl  in  said  city." 

In  desij^nhiji:  the  construction  of  these  various  canals,  it  was 
expected  that  sooner  or  later  their  control  if  not  their  construc- 
tion would  be  assumed  by  the  State.  Before  much  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  city,  the  attention  of  the  I^egislature  was 
called  to  the  project  by  ])(»tition  and  otherwise,  and  on  April 
19,  is:5f),  thjit  body  adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  directing 
the  canal  com  in  issi  oners  to  cause*  surveys  and  estimates  to  be 
made  and  to  report  on  the*  advisability  of  the  State's  assump- 
tion and  com]>letion  of  the  Main  and  Hamburg  canal.  As  a 
result  of  the  survey  the  comuiissioners  rei)orted  to  the  Legis- 
lature at  its  next  session  in  favor  of  <rranting  the  prayer  of  the 
[H^titioners.  The  Legislature  of  that  year  acted  promptly  and, 
by  the  provisions  of  chaj^ter  307,  authorized  the  canal  board  to 
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complete  the  construction  of  the  Main  and  Hamburg  canal  and 
to  pay  to  the  city  of  Buffalo  all  disbursements  on  account  thereof, 
provided  the  common  council  should  deliver  to  the  Btate  releases 
of  the  premises  occupied  by  the  canal.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  the  sum  of  f  12,000  was  paid  to  the  City 
of  Buffalo,  this  being  the  amount  thufi  far  disbursed  by  the 
city  in  the  construction  of  the  canal.  In  1841  the  city  deeded 
the  lands  to  the  State,  and  in  1843  the  canal  board  ordered  the 
construction  of  the  Main  and  Hamburg  canal  as  far  as  the 
Clark  and  Skinner  canal,  about  one-third  of  the  distance,  the 
Clark  and  Skinner  also  having  been  adopted  and  completed  by 
the  board  as  an  extraordinary  repair  in  that  year. 

Nothing  further  toward  completing  the  construction  of  the 
Main  and  Hamburg  canal  appears,  to  have  been  accomplished, 
for  several  years.  On  September  27,  1847,  the  canal  board, 
responding  to  a  request  of  the  Assembly,  rendered  a  report  in 
relation  to  divers  i)etitions,  addressed  to  the  I^egislature  by 
citizens  and  the  common  council  of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  and 
praying  for  certain  improvements  to  the  Erie  canal  and  its 
adjuncts,  existing  and  proposed.  It  appears  from  this  report,^ 
that  seven  members  of  the  canal  board,  upon  the  invitation  of 
the  municipal  authorities,  visited  the  City  of  Buffalo  and  exam- 
ined the  plans  and  inspected  the  localities  whore  these  improve- 
ments were  designed  to  be  made.  As  a  result  the  commissioners 
were  unanimously  agreed  that  these  works  were  necessary  and 
that  adequate  appropriations  should  be  made  by  tlio  Slate.  Tlie 
improvements  indicated  by  the  ooraini^^sioners  wero:  first,  the 
itnmediate  completion  of  the  Main  and  Hamburg  canal;  second, 
the  construction  of  the  Ohio  slip  and  basin,  the  basin  to  cover 
an  area  of  ten  acres  and  to  be  sufficiently  dcn^p  to  accommodate 
lake  vessels;  third,  tlie  connection  of  the  Erie  canal  and  Buffalo 
creek  near  its  mouth  by  a  ship  canal,  one-half  mile  long,  thnn? 
hundred  feet  wide  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  accommodate  lake 
vessels.  This  connection  was  to  be  made  by  slips  Nos.  1,  2  and 
3,  running  from  the  Erie  canal  to  the  ship  canal,  or  Erie  basin, 
as  it  was  called  thereafter. 

In  June,  1848,  the  construction  of  the  Main  and  Hamburg 
canal  was  put  under  contract,  to  be  completed  in  August,  1849. 

'Assembly  Documents,  1847,  No.  206. 
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The  ^ork  progressed  favorably  and  in  all  probability  would 
have  been  completed  according  to  contract  but  for  the  advent 
of  an  epidemic  of  cholera  in  July,  1849.  The  board  of  health  of 
Buffalo,  deeming  the  existence  of  the  freshly  opened  canal  ditch 
a  menace  to  public  health  and  likely  to  increase  the  virulence 
of  the  plague,  ordered  further  operations  suspended  and  the 
trench  to  be  flooded.  On  November  2,  following,  the  work  was 
relet,  to  be  finished  in  June,  1850.  By  the  close  of  1849  the 
canal  had  been  excavated  as  far  as  Michigan  street,  about  one- 
third  of  the  distance.  It  was  finished  in  1851  but  too  late  to  be 
of  service  that  year,  being  filled  and  brought  into  use  at  the 
opening  of  the  season  of  navigation  in  the  spring  of  1852. 

Clark  and  Skinner  Canal. 

The  Clark  and  Skinner  canal  was  commenced  by  individual 
effort  and  subsequently  adopted  by  the  State.  On  April  18, 1843, 
the  canal  board  directed  the  canal  commissioner  of  the  western 
division  to  complete  and  improve  the  Clark  and  Skinner  slip, 
provided  the  common  council  of  the  City  of  Buffalo  should  give 
releases  covering  the  premises  occupied  by  the  canal.  The  com- 
missioners proceeded  with  the  excavations,  but  neglected  to  pro- 
cure the  precedent  releases.  From  that  time  forward  the  State 
continued  in  possession  of  the  Clark  and  Skinner  canal,  opera- 
ting it  and  improving  it  occasionally. 

In  18G2  the  canal  board  i-eivived  a  petition  signed  by  many 
prominent  business  tinns  and  citizens  of  Buffalo,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Clark  and  Skinner  canal  had  become 
nearly  uselesi*  by  reason  of  the  falling  in  of  the  banks  and  the 
depositH  in  the  bottom.  The  petition,  referring  to  the  importance 
and  uKcfulness  of  the  canal,  prayed  that  the  channel  might  be 
dredged  and  docked  with  stone  i\»  soon  as  ()OSsible.  This  peti- 
tion was  referred  to  the  thrw  canal  commissioners,  who  reported, 
saying:  '*  That,  on  invest ij^at ion,  they  find  said  canal  extends 
from  the  Main  and  Hamburgh  canal  to  Big  Buffalo  creek,  and 
that  it  is  the  only  camil  or  slip  connecting  with  said  creek 
between  Commercial  and  Ohio  Basin  slips;  that  it  is  a  very  im- 
I)ortant  channel,  and  should  be  i)laced  in  serviceable  condition. 

"  They  find  that  said  canal  was  constructed  in  the  year  1843, 
by  the  city  of  Buffalo;  that  it  is  43  feet  in  width,  and  that  no 
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record  of  its  transfer  to  the  State  can  be  found;  that  a  street 
has  been  laid  out  on  the  westerly  side  of  said  canal  40  feet  in 
width,  and  that  a  large  part  of  said  street  has  slid  into  the 
canal. 

"  That  the  State  has  constructed  several  bridges  across  said 
canal,  and  that  they  are  built  about  55  feet  in  length,  and  that 
to  make  the  canal  a  useful  and  important  thoroughfare,  it 
should  be  at  least  58  feet  in  width;  that  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  this  committee  have  procured  a  conveyance  from  the 
city  of  Buffalo  to  the  State  of  New  York,  of  the  said  Clark  and 
Skinner  canal,  and  releases  to  the  State  from  all  holders  of  real 
estate  bordering  on  said  street,  of  so  much  of  «>aid  street  as  the 
State  may  see  fit  to  appropriate. 

"The  committee,  therefore,  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution: 

^^  Resolved,  That  the  Canal  Board  for  the  State  of  New  York 
do  hereby^  accept  of  the  grant  from  the  city  of  Buffalo,  conveying 
the  Clark  and  Skinner  canal  to  the  State;  that  they  accept  of 
the  releases  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  property  holders 
on  Liberty  street  to  said  street. 

"  That  this  Board,  in  pursuance  of  such  grant  and  releases,  do 
hereby  accept  the  said  Clark  and  Skinner  canal,  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  and  so  mnch  of  said  Liberty  street  slb  may  be  necessary 
to  make,  such  canal  fifty -eight  feet  in  width,  in  accordance  with 
the  map  attached  hereto."* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  canal  board  held  shortly  thereafter,  on 
December  11,  1862,  the  Attorney -General  made  an  adverse  verbal 
report  against  this  resolution,  on  the  ground  that  the  board  had 
not  jurisdiction  or  power  to  act  upon  the  subject.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  canal  board  again  met  and  resolved  that  the 
whole  matter  be  laid  before  the  Legislature  early  in  the  coming 
session.  The  Legislature  gave  the  subject  prompt  attention  and 
on  March  23,  1863,  enacted  chapter  40,  authorizing  the  canal 
board  to  accept  conveyance  to  the  State  of  the  Clark  and 
Skinner  canal  and  directing  the  common  council  of  the  City  of 
Buffalo  to  convey  the  same. 


'Senate  Documents,  1863,  No.   10,  pp.  3-4. 
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Erie  Basin^  Blips  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  Ohio  Blip  and  Basin. 

The  Erie  and  Ohio  basins,  with  their  connecting  slips,  were 
provided  for  by  chapter  445,  Laws  of  1847,  which  made  appro- 
priation for  their  construction.    The  following  year  chapter  213 
made  an  additional  appropriation  for  the  same  purpose.     The 
canal  board  having  determined  upon  the  utility  of  the  proposed 
works  and  the  necessary  appropriations  having  been  made,  the 
canal   commissioners   took  immediate  measures  to  secure  the 
consummation  of  the  project.   A  deed  was  executed  by  the  City  of 
Buffalo,  conveying  to  the  Btate  the  lands  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  basins.    The  Ohio  basin  and  slip  were  put  under 
contract  July  14,  1848,  and  the  Erie  basin  and  slips,  August  14, 
1848.     The  former  basin,  when  completed,  was  to  comprise  An 
area  of  ten  acres,  and  the  latter,  eighteen  acres.     Work  was 
energetically  prosecuted  and  up  to  January  31,  1849,  the  sum  of 
|6,510  had  been  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  Ohio  basin 
and  18,296  on  the  Erie  basin. 

After  the  contracts  had  been  made  and  the  work  of  construc- 
tion entered  upon,  the  canal  board  was  appraised  of  the  fact 
that  the  land  conveyed  to  the  State  by  the  City  of  Buffalo  for 
these  basins  had  not  been  paid  for  in  full.  The  matter  having 
bceii  submitted  to  the  Attorney-General,  that  official  verbally 
reported  to  the  board  that  the  title  to  the  lands  designated  for 
the  sites  of  the  basins  would  not  be  vested  in  the  State  until 
the  owners  thereof  had  been  fully  coinpoiisatod.  Whereupon  the 
canal  board,  being  convinced  that  the  owners  had  not  been  so 
compensated, .  resolved :  "  That  the  Canal  Commissioners  be 
advised  by  this  Board  not  to  expend  any  further  moneys  upon 
or  towards  the  construction  of  said  basins  respectively,  until  said 
lands  for  the  respective  sites  thereof,  shall  have  been  actually 
paid  for  by  said  city;  and  that  thoy  suspend  all  further  opera- 
tions on  said  basins  n^spoctively,  unless  such  lands  be  paid  for 
by  said  city  within  thirty  days  after  a  co])y  of  this  resolution 
shall  have  been  fonvardcMl  by  mail  to  the  mayor  or  common 
council  of  said  city,  or  such  further  time  a.s  the  Commissioners 
may  deem  reasonable."* 

As  the  canal  board  was  of  the  oi)inion  that  some  alterations 
should  be  made  in  the  construction  of  the  Erie  basin,  the  Legis- 

*8enate  Documents,  1849,  No.  26,  p.  4. 
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lature  l)j  the  enactment  of  chapter  234,  Laws  of  1849,  conferred 
the  necessary  authority,  directing  the  board  to  make  such  change 
or  alteration  in  the  location  or  dimensions  of  a  portion  of  the 
basjn  as  in  their  opinion  woald  best  subserve  the  interests  of 
the  State,  upon  condition  that  the  common  council  of  Buffalo 
should  agree  to  the  same  and  convey  to  the  State  all  lands  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose.  The  law  also  gave  the  canal  board  power 
to  cancel  the  contract,  after  settling  with  the  contractors  for 
work  already  done. 

The  Erie  basin  and  the  three  connecting  slips  were  again  adver- 
tised on  a  plan  approved  by  the  canal  board,  and  were  put  under 
contract  for  the  second  time  in  February,  1850,  and  work  was 
begun  in  the  spring  of  that  year.  The  change  of  location  ma- 
terially increased  the  area  without  adding  to  the  cost  of  con- 
structing the  basin,  and  also  secured  the  additional  advantage  of 
allowing  the  basin  to  be  increased  in  the  future  to  any  desirable 
extqnt  commensurate  with  the  requirements  of  commerce.  In 
1850  a  breajiwater,  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  basin,  Was 
built  to  the  surface  of  the  water  for.  a  distance  of  eighteen  hun^ 
dred  feet,  leaving  about  three  hundred  feet  to  be  constructed. 
Some  eight  hundred  cubic  yards  of  cement  masonry  were  laid 
during  that  year,  the  wall  being  six  feet  wide  and  about  six 
feet  high,  but  in  the  spring  of  1851  several  hundred  yards  of 
this  masonry  were  broken  to  pieces  and  swept  from  their  founda- 
tion by  the  severe  storms  of  the  lake.  The  canal  board  sub- 
sequently changed  the  plan  of  construction  by  increasing  the 
dimensions  of  the  sea-wall  and  by  providing  for  a  continuous 
crib  outside  of  the  piles  so  as  to  break  the  force  of  the  waves 
before  they,  could  reach  the  wall.  In  the  summer  of  1851,  when 
the  channel  was  partially  protected  by  the  breakwater,  the 
dredging  of  the  basin  was  commenced.  During  the  same  year 
one  slip  was  excavated,  cribbed  and  brought  into  use  and  the 
completion  of  the  two  others  promised  for  the  following  summer. 

Speaking  of  the  Erie  basin  and  slips  in  their  report  for  1856, 
the  canal  commissioners  soid :  "  Several  changes  in  the  plan  of 
construction  have  been  made  by  the  Canal  Board,  largely  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  the  work ;  during  the  past  year  it  has  been 
prosecuted  principally  upon  the  change  of  plan  adopted  in  1855, 
with  the  exception  of  the  channel  excavation,  and  is  now  so 
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far  advanced  that  it  in<ij  be  fully  completed  by  the  spring  of 
1858."* 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  canal  commissioners  for  1857 
we  learn  that  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  Erie  basin 
and  slips,  not  having  been  prosecuted  as  required,  was  declared 
abandoned  December  29,  1857.  The  work  was  soon  advertised  to 
be  relet.  In  this  report  the  commissioners  said  further:  "The 
expenditures  upon  this  work  the  past  season  have  been  confined 
mainly  to  the  breakwater,  which  wa»  extended  to  the  length 
designed,  the  masonry  built  and  partially  protected  in  the 
rear  with  piles  and  loose  stone,  but  not  to  the  extent  required 
by  the  contract,  and  during  the  gale  on  the  first  of  November 
last  [1857],  a  portion  of  it  was  broken  down,  which  leaves  the 
balance  of  the  wall  between  that  and  the  northern  termination, 
a  distance  of  about  150  feet,  much  exposed  and  liable  to  be 
carried  away  before  the  season  will  admit  of  its  being  secured. 
The  work  remaining  to  be  done  so  far  as  contemplated  under 
the  present  plan,  consists  of  rebuilding  such  portions  of  the 
masonry  as  may  be  found  necessary,  finishing  the  outside  pro- 
tection to  the  break-water,  completing  the  channel  excavation, 
a  large  portion  of  which  has  already  been  done,  removing  the 
deposits  from  slip  No.  3,  and  building  a  pier  to  protect  the 
entrance  to  said  slip.''* 

In  1861,  the  canal  commissioners  in  their  annual  report  for 
the  preceding  year  said  of  the  Krie  basin  and  slips,  that  under 
the  contract  of  February,  1850,  up  to  1857,  when  the  work  was 
abandoned,  "  work  to  the  amount  of  |295,608  was  done."  Con- 
tinuing, they  said :  "  On  the  4th  of  March,  1858,  the  worit  was 
again  put  under  contract  .  .  .  and  has  progressed  to  the 
l)resent  time,  ex(e])t  when  suspended  for  want  of  funds.  Under 
this  last  contract,  work,  by  the  estimates,  to  the  amount  of 
963,455,  has  been  done.  Owing  to  the  limited  amount  of  funds 
that  could  be  a])i)licd  to  this  work,  the  expenditures,  under  the 
last  conti^act,  have  been  confined  to  the  bi-eak water.  ...  It 
is  estimated  that  f4,lS0  more  will  complete  the  breakwater, 
which  will  make  the  whole  cxi^enditure  njion  the  work,  |363,248. 
There  will  then  remain  to  be  done,  to  complete  the  whole  work 


*  Assembly  Documents,   1857,  No.   145,  p.   150. 
^Assembly  Documents,  1858,  No.  20,  pp.  152-153. 
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according  to  the  original  plan,  the  finishing  of  the  *  Jetty  pier/ 
.  .  .  and  the  reconstruction  and  finishing  of  the  docking 
around  slip  No.  3  and  its  vicinity.  To  finish  pier  and  docking 
will  cost,  according  to  the  estimates,  |18,411. 

"  Though  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  original 
policy  of  embarking  on  this  extensive  work,  involving,  as  it  has, 
so  large  an  outlay,  it  is  believed  there  can  be  no  difference  as  to 
the  policy  of  now  completing  it  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  original  plan.  It  is  an  important  work,  furnishing  a  harbor 
for  lake  and  canal  craft,  and  a  convenient  and  important  con- 
nection between  lake  and  canal  commerce. 

"  The  '  Jetty  pier,'  at  the  lower  side  of  the  basin,  is  designed, 
and  is  important,  to  protect  the  basin  and  slip  No.  3,  and  the 
canal  (if  the  slip  is  kept  open),  from  the  heavy  swells  and  ac- 
cumulation of  sand  from  the  lake  and  river.  It  is  believed  that, 
unless  the  pier  is  completed,  the  basin  will,  in  a  few  years,  be 
very  much  obstructed  by  sand  and  other  deposits.  Piles  have 
been  driven  for  the  pier,  and  a  small  part  of  the  crib  work  has 
been  done."^ 

In  the  year  following  the  commissioners  reported :  "  But  little 
haB  been  done  within  the  present  year.  Since  the  last  report 
the  canal  board  ha«  ordered  the  plan  of  construction  of  the  jetty 
pier  to  be  changed  by  substituting  stone  masonry  for  timber,  the 
estimated  cost  of  which  is  |16,570."* 

The  jetty  pier  in  the  Erie  basin  was,  with  the  exception  of 
coping  stones,  completed  in  September,  1862. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  authorities,  when  the  construction 
of  the  Erie  basin  was  decided  upon,  to  excavate  the  earth  there- 
from in  a  channel  three  hundred  feet  wide  to  the  depth  of  twelve 
feet  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  vessels  and  canal-boats  to 
exchange  their  cargoes  in  the  basin.  A  contract  was  entered  into 
for  this  purpose,  but  before  it  could  be  completed,  the  work  was 
suspended  by  the  operation  of  chapter  169,  Laws  of  1862,  which 
prohibited  further  expenditure  on  this  as  well  as  on  most  of  the 
canals  of  the  state. 

The  canal  convmissionera,  speaking  of  this  necessary  improve- 
ment in  1864,  say  in  their  annual  report:     "A  large  portion  of 


^Assembly  Docximents,  1861,  No.  57,  pp.  87-88. 
*Bisnate  Documents,  1862^  No.  26. 
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the  land  used  in  the  basin  was  donated  by  the  city  of  Buffalo 
with  the  understanding  that  important  improvements  were  to  be 
made.  The  large  amount  of  harbor  room  now  occupied  by  canal 
boats  to  the  detriment  of  vessels  renders  the  pending  improve- 
ment now  of  great  importance.  No  dredging  has  ever  been  done 
by  the  State  and  to  make  a  channel  as  contemplated  and  con- 
tracted for  under  the  enlargement  would  require  the  removal  of 
60,000  yards  of  material  at  an  estimated  cost  of  |18,000."» 

At  a  meeting  of  the  common  council  of  Buffalo,  held  Febru- 
ary 28,  1853,  the  names  of  slips  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  were  changed 
by  resolution  to  Peacock,  Erie  and  Niagara  slips,  respectively. 

Not  much  difficulty  appears  to  have  been  encountered  in  con- 
structing the  Ohio  slip  and  basin.  The  slip  was  completed  la 
1850,  and  the  basin  in  1851. 

Evans  Ship  Canal. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  useful  of  the  many  slips  or 
street  canals  at  Buffalo  is  Evans  slip.  It  was  constructed  en- 
tirely by  the  Evans  estate.  The  contract  for  its  construction  was 
advertised  and  let  in  1831;  work  was  commenced  the  year  fol- 
lowing and  the  canal  entirely  completed  two  years  thereafter, 
or  during  the  year  1834.  For  many  years  the  slip  was  known 
as  the  Ship  canal,  but  as  this  designation  was  provocative  of 
confusion,  owing  to  its  resemblance  to  the  city  ship  canal,  it 
eventually  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  by  the 
common  council  in  1S53,  when  the  names  of  some  other  slips 
were  also  changed : 

^^  Resolved,  That  it  be  and  is  hereby  ordered  and  determined 
that  the  ship  canal  lying  west  of  Norton  street  and  heretofore 
known  as  the  Ship  canal  be  heix^ifter  known  and  designated  as 
Evans  Ship  Canal."*^ 

Commercial,  Prime  and  Coit  Slips, 

Probably  Commercial  slip  was  construotod  by  the  State  at  the 

time  of  bnildinj]:  the  Erie,  in  forinin«;  the  connecting  link  between 

the  canal  and  lUilTalo  harbor,  or  HulTalo  crook,  as  it  was  called 

in  the  early  davs.     It  is  shown  indosi^d  within  the  "blue  line" 


^Assembly  Document s^  1865,  No.  10. 

^•Manuscript  Minutes  of  Buffalo  Common  Council,  p.  554. 
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and  designated  simply  as  a  "  basin "  on  the  first  official  map 
Of  the  State  canals,  the  surveys  for  which  were  begun  soon  after 
the  completion  of  the  Erie,  this  portion,  however,  not  being  sur- 
veyed until  the  autumn  of  1833.  The  records  show  that  the  State 
has  done  some  work  in  the  slip  from  time  to  time,  chiefly  in 
dredging  the  channel. 

Prime  slip — a  canal  forty  feet  wide — ^was  opened  by  private 
enterprise  at  an  early  date.  It  is  shown  on  the  map  just  men- 
tioned with  the  name  "Thompson's  cut."  It  remained  under 
private  control  during  its  entire  existence,  as  was  evidenced  when 
the  city  undertook  to  fill  in  the  channel,  as  we  shall  see  presently. 

Coit  slip  was  built  at  private  expense  and  has  never  been  ac- 
quired by  the  State  or  city: 

City  Ship  Canal. 

The  City  ship  canal,  originally  known  and  officially  designated 
as  the  E.  R.  Blackwell  canal,  was  laid  out  by  the  City  of  Buffalo 
on  the  southerly  side  of  Buffalo  creek.  Commencing  at  a  point 
near  the  old  lighthouse,  it  extended  to  the  south  channel  and 
was  connected  with  the  Buffalo  creek  by  a  number  of  short  slips 
or  street  canals.  Being  two  hundred  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet 
deep,  it  proved  to  be  a  very  important  acquisition  to  the  Erie 
canal.  .  :    .       .     .  :       ■  .    ^ 

The  City  ship  canal  was  projected  as  early  ais  1836,  but  no 
definite  action  presaging  actual  construction  was  taken  until 
1847^  when  initiatory  proceedings  to  acquire  title  to  the  necessary 
land  by  condemnatory  measures  were  instituted.  Commissioners 
having  been  duly  appointed  to  aj)praise  tlie  damages  for  land 
appropriated,  and  their  report  of  February  6,  1849,  having  been 
confirmed  without  delay,  the  common  council  of  Buffalo  dii-ected 
the  city  surveyor  and  the  street  commissioner  to  make  surveys, 
estimates,  etc.,  for  the  proposed  canal.  These  officials  rej)orted 
to  the  council  in  March  of  the  same  year,  estimating  the  probable 
cost  at  161,000.  As  is  usual  in  cases  of  proposed  public  improve- 
ments, some  remonstrance  was  expressed  in  the  press  and  other- 
wise, but  despite  this  opposition  the  contract  was  promptly 
awarded  to  E.  R.  Blackwell  and  the  work  of  construction  actively 
prosecuted.  Early  in  1850  it  became  apparent  that  the  estimate 
of  cost  had  been  entirely  too  low.    The  construction  of  the  South- 
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ern  half  of  the  canal  alone  had  necessitated  an  outlay  of  about 
173,000.  The  existing  contract  with  Mr.  Blackwell  waa  canceled 
and  a  new  one,  based  on  rea-ised  estimates,  was  made  with  the 
same  contractor,  the  canal  being  completed  and  brought  into  use 
during  the  same  year — 1850. 

In  1853,  when  the  names  of  some  of  the  other  slips  were 
changed,  the  name  originally  conferred  upon  this  channel — ^E. 
R.  Blackwell  canal — was  also  changed  by  resolution  of  the  coun- 
cil and  thereafter  it  became  known  by  its  present  title — City  ship 
canal. 

In  1873  by  direction  of  the  municipal  authorities,  it  was  im- 
proved, being  made  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  wide  and  fifteen 
feet  deep.  In  1883  the  Buffalo  Creek  Railway  Company  applied 
for  and  obtained  permission  to  extend  the  canal  in  a  southerly 
direction  into  its  own  lands.  This  portion  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  coal  docks. 

LATER  HISTORY. 

For  years  the  slips  and  basins  amply  and  well  subserved  the 
puriK>se8  for  which  they  were  constructed,  but,  despite  their  un- 
questioned value,  some  of  them  were  destined  to  become  a  source 
of  trouble  and  annoyance  to  the  residents  in  their  neighborhood. 
These  slips,  together  with  the  Erie  canal,  extended  along  the 
greater  part  of  Buffalo's  lake  front,  and  thus  became  the  re- 
ceptacles for  much  of  the  sewage  from  the  city. 

The  Main  and  Hamburg  slip,  the  most  important  of  the  street 
canals,  by  reason  of  its  position  became  the  most  troublesome. 
Being  devoid  of  current,  it  was  declared  a  nuisance  as  early  as 
1855.  From  that  time  frequent  and  costly  attempts  were  made 
to  create  a  current,  and  thousands  of  dollars  were  expended  by 
the  city  in  operating  pumps,  wheels  and  curious  mechanical 
devices  to  produce  this  result,  but  without  success.  Among  the 
devices  adopted  to  abate  this  nuisance  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:  a  ditch  to  Little  Buffalo  creek  (1855),  the  intro- 
duction of  a  current  of  water  from  Big  Buffalo  creek  (1869), 
the  construction  of  a  trunk  sewer  and  the  extension  of  the  canal 
to  Buffalo  river  (1870),  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
stationary  tug  in  the  canal  (1877),  the  erection  of  a  series  of 
gates  in  the  canal  and  the  construction  of  a  dam  across  Black 
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Rock  harbor,  the  boring  of  artesian  wells  and  finally  a  return 
to  the  trunk  sewer  plan  (1880).  However,  all  efforts  proved 
unavailing;  the  desired  current  was  not  permanently  established 
and  the  nuisance  successfully  resisted  every  attempt  at  elimina- 
tion. Finally  it  was  seen  that  the  channel  must  be  filled,  and 
in  1894  the  State  Constitution  was  so  amended  a«  to  exempt 
this  canal  from  the  provision  which  prohibited  the  lease,  sale 
or  other  disposition  of  the  State  canals. 

In  his  report  for  1896,  the  western  division  engineer  gave  a 
description  of  the  condition  of  the  canal  at  that  time,  together 
with  a  short  account  of  the  increasing  trouble.    He  said :  - 

"The  State,  with  little  or  no  restrictions,  has  allowed  the 
city  of  Buffalo  and  its  citizens  to  empty  sewage  into  the  Ham- 
burg and  Erie  canals.  The  Erie  canal,  because  of  its  situation 
and  because  of  its  constant  use  for  navigation  purposes,  is 
not  so  badly  polluted  as  the  Hamburg  and  its  slips.  The  Ham- 
burg canal,  situated  as  it  is,  has  no  current,  and  has  not  for  a 
number  of  years  been  used  for  navigation,  and  has  become  noth- 
ing more  than  a  stagnant  body  of  water  into  which  a  large 
amount  of  Buffalo's  drainage  empties. 

"  The  Hamburg  canal  was  built  in  1846,  and  as  early  as  1855 
attempts  were  made  to  abate  the  nuisance  it  then  created.  From 
that  time  until  1882  various  plans  were  tried  to  create  a  cur- 
rent in  the  canal  and  thus  cleanse  it;  but  none  were  successful. 
In  1882  Col.  G.  E.  Waring  proposed  to  relieve  the  difficulty 
by  constructing  an  intercepting  sewer,  running  generally  parallel 
to  the  Hamburg  and  Erie  canals  and  emptying  into  the  Niag- 
ara river  near  Ferry  street. 

"The  sewer  was  built,  but  proved  a  failure,  either  from 
faulty  construction  or  design,  and  the  condition  of  the  Ham- 
burg is  as  bad  now  as  it  ever  was.  For  the  last  few  years  the 
city  has  been  spending  f6,000  per  year  operating  pumps  and 
wheels  to  create  a  current.  The  current,  however,  is  not  ap- 
parent"" 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  to  both  city  and  State  of 
abating  this  nuisance,  the  division  engineer  presented  plans  and 
estimates  for  this  purpose  in  this  same  report.  His  proposition 
was  to  build  sewers  in  the  Main  and  Hamburg  and  the  Clark 
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and  Skinner  canals  with  an  outlet  at  the  junction  of  the  latter 
with  Buffalo  creek,  where  a  gate  was  to  be  placed,  so  that  the 
sewer  could  be  pumped  out  and  cleaned.  He  proposed  also  to 
fill  in  these  canals,  together  with  that  portion  of  the  Ohio 
slip  lying  north  of  Elk  street,  estimating  the  whole  cost  at  f389,- 
000.  He  declared  that  the  adoption  of  this  plan  would  reclaim 
about  twenty-three  acres  of  land  occupied  by  the  canals  and 
estimated  to  be  worth  over  a  million  dollars,  that  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  3,640  acres  would  be  vastly  improved,  and  that 
the  maintenance  of  ten  bridges  would  be  obviated,  saying  that  the 
canals  thus  to  be  abandoned  were  practically  of  no  use  for  nav- 
igation. He  suggested  three  methods  for  carrying  out  his  plan: 
first,  that  the  State  should  do  the  work  and  then  dispose  of  the 
reclaimed  land;  second,  that  the  State  should  give  the  canals  to 
Buffalo  on  condition  that  the  city  should  do  the  work;  third, 
that  the  canal  should  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  on  the  same 
condition. 

The  Legislature  practically  adopted  a  course  corresponding 
to  the  second  suggestion.  In  1898  an  act  (chapter  295)  au- 
thorized the  abandonment  of  the  Main  and  Hamburg  canal  and 
its  conveyance  to  Buffalo  upon  condition  that  the  city  fill  in  the 
prism,  abate  the  nuisance  and  save  the  State  harmless  from  all 
damage.  In  1809  an  act  (chapter  578)  empowered  Buffalo  to 
sell  tliis  canal,  and  another  (chapter  570)  authorized  the  city 
to  raise  ?r)50,()00  for  the  pnri)o»o  of  filling  the  channel  and 
abating  the  nuisant*e.  Another  law  of  this  year  (chapter  663) 
provided  that  no  eori)oration  could  take  this  canal  by  the  right 
of  eminent  domain. 

In  his  annual  n^port  in  1001,  the  western  division  engineer 
described  tlie  sulKsecjiient  action  of  the  city.     He  said: 

**  Tlie  State  has  abandoned  the  Ilaniburjr  canal  to  the  City  of 
BulTalo,  which  is  constructing:  a  large  overiiow  sewer  from  the 
ITanihurjx  sewer  in  sanie  and  filling-in  the  prism.  The  Ohio 
Basin  slip  and  Cljirk  and  Skinner  canals  extend  from  the  Ham- 
burj]:  canal  to  the  lUiffalo  river,  and  the  closing  of  the  Hamburg 
has  stopi'.ed  what  little  current  formerly  existed  in  them.  Sew- 
age and  other  refuse  deposited  in  these  two  slips  is  rapidly 
filling  up  the  channels  and  rendering  them  foul.  The  City  of 
Buffalo  is  constructing  a  branch  from  the  sewer  in  the  Ham- 
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burg  canal,  to  empty  into  the  Ohio  Basin  slip.  The  usefulness 
of  these  slips  for  navigation  has  probably  passed,  and  they 
should  either  be  filled  in  and  remove  the  necessity  of  rebuild- 
ing the  now  obsolete  bridges  carrying  the  streets  over  them,  or 
some  means  provided  of  preventing  them  from  becoming  nui- 
sances."" 

In  1901,  by  chapter  651,  the  portion  of  the  Ohio  slip  north  of 
Elk  street  was  abandoned  and  conveyed  to  Buffalo  upon  the 
same  conditions  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  transfer  of 
the  Main  and  Hamburg  canal. 

When  the  attempt  was  made  to  transfer  the  Clark  and  Skin- 
ner canal  to  the  city  in  like  manner,  the  fact  was  brought  to 
light  that  a  clear  title  to  the  land  had  not  been  obtained  at  the 
time  of  its  construction.  By  ^n  oversight,  it  seems,  in  pro- 
curing the  necessary  land  for  the  canal  in  1843,  the  city  ob- 
tained a  mere  easement,  as  no  precedent  power  to  acquire  the 
fee  had  been  conferred  by  the  Legislature.  This  untoward*  cir- 
cumstance led  to  considerable  trouble  and  expense  more  than 
half  a  century  later.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  June,  1862, 
the  mayor  and  city  clerk  of  Buffalo,  having  been  duly  authorized, 
executed  a  deed  conveying  this  canal  to  the  State. 

On  December  31,  1901,  the  canal  board  abandoned  the  Clark 
-and  Skinner  canal.  Upon  being  notified  of  this  action,  the 
mayor,  common  council  and  corporation  council  of  Buffalo  im- 
mediately took  steps  to  acquire  ihe  canal,  forwarding  to  their 
legislative  delegation  at  Albany  two  proposed  enactments — one 
to  confer  the  title  upon  the  city  on  condition  that  the  mu- 
nicipality should  abate  the  nuisance,  and  the  other  to  authorize 
the  raising  of  flOO,000  for  this  purpose.  The  act  to  raise  the 
money  was  passed  and  became  cliapter  461  of  the  laws  of  1902. 
The  measure  to  cede  the  title  to  the  city  passed  the  Assembly 
but  failed  in  the  Senate,  on  the  ground  that  the  commissioners 
of  the  land  office  were  the  proper  officials  to  dispose  of  the 
canal.  Thereupon  the  city  authorities  applied  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  land  office,  requesting  that  the  title  to  the  canal 
be  granted  to  the  city  upon  condition  of  its  removing  the  nui- 
sance. At  this  time  the  city  was  made  aware  of  the  fact  that 
a  private  corporation — a  cold  storage  company — ^had  also  made 
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offers  for  Hoquiring  thiM  title.  A  committee  of  officials  repre- 
senting the  city  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  commissioners, 
and  its  request  was  granted  for  a  reasonable  delay  before  final 
action  should  be  taken. 

Meanwhile  the  city  was  legally  informed  that  by  its  right  of 
eminent  domain  the  New  York,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Bail- 
way  Company  had  taken  steps  to  obtain  title  to  the  canal  lying 
between  Elk  and  Perry  streets,  the  portion  situated  in  front  of 
its  property.  The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  these  proceedings  appraised  the  damages  due  to  the 
Htate  at  $7,488.19,  while  to  the  city  they  awarded  merely  nom- 
inal damages.  This  award  was  duly  confirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Special  Term. 

In  1903,  by  chapter  535,  Buffalo  was  authorized  to  raise  flOO,- 
000  for  abating  the  nuisance  and  filling  the  prism  of  this  canal, 
in  the  event  of  its  acquiring  the  title.  In  the  next  year  a  suc- 
cessful appeal  was  made  to  the  'Legislature  and  an  act  (chap- 
ter 565)  conferred  upon  the  city  the  titles  to  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  Clark  and  Skinner  canal  and  also  to  Liberty 
street — a  strip  forty  feet  wide,  adjoining  the  canal  and  ex- 
tending its  entire  length.  This  act  also  enabled  the  city  to  build 
sewers  in  the  canal  and  street. 

Prime  slip  suffered  the  same  exi)erience  with  respect  to  its 
ultimate  sanitary  condition.  As  early  as  1805  it  was  officially 
declared  a  public  nuisance  and  ordered  to  be  filled.  In  the 
summer  of  the  following  year  a  number  of  actions  were  brought 
against  the  City  of  Buffalo,  praying  that  it  be  restrained  from 
filling  this  slip.  Several  of  these  actions  were  brought  to  trial 
in  the  Sui)erior  Court  in  January,  1867,  notably  that  of  Oeorgc 
G.  Bahcock  vs.  The  City  of  Buffalo.  The  plaintiff  was  an  owner 
of  land  adjoining  the  slip  and  sought  to  restrain  the  city  from 
filling  the  canal  and  requiring  it  to  remove  the  filling  already 
placed  therein.  The  issues  in  the  action  were  submitted  Feb- 
ruary 4,  18()7,  and  resulted  in  a  decision  favorable  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  city.  Babcock  appealed  to  the  General  Term  of  the 
Superior  Court,  which  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  court  below 
and  rendered  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  perpetually  enjoining 
the  city  from  filling  the  slip.  The  city  carried  the  case  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  which  affirmed  the  order  of  the  General  Term 
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and  directed  the  city  to  remove  the  filling  from  the  canal  in 
front  of  the  plaintiff's  premises.  Finally  after  much  local  legis- 
lation by  the  common  council,  ordering  the  reopening  of  the 
slip,  the  city  effected  compromises  with  the  property  owners. 

Before  describing  the  present  condition  of  these  various  slips 
and  canals,  it  may  be  well  to  briefly  mention  a  structure  which 
was  made  necessary  by  the  polluted  condition  of  these  waters. 
In  1867  the  western  division  canal  conunii^ioner  said  in  his 
annual  report :  "  It  has  also  been  suggested,  by  the  Engineer 
Department,  that  a  jetty  pier  be  constructed,  above  the  arm  of 
the  main  pier,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  out,  in  the  Niagara 
river,  the  sewage  and  other  debris  from  the  city,  which  have  been 
rapidly  filling  up  Black  Rock  harbor."" 

This  proposed  pier  was  to  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  York  street ; 
it  was  to  be  seven  hundred  feet  long  and  was  estimated  to  cost 
$7,500.  The  Legislature  of  1868,  responding  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  commissioner,  enacted  chapter  715,  among  the  items 
of  which  was  one  of  $7,000  for  the  construction  of  a  pile  jetty 
pier  at  the  southerly  end  of  the  Black  Rock  harbor.  The  pier 
was  completed  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1870. 

PRESENT  CONDITION. 

The  Main  and  Hamburg  canal  has  been  filled  throughout  its 
entire  length,  and  recently  it  was  sold  by  the  City  of  Buffdlo  to 
Messrs.  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.,  the  Boston,  Mass.,  capitalists, 
acting  as  agents  for  the  Wabash  Railroad  Company,  for  tlie 
sum  of  $901,000.  The  sum  realized  by  the  city  through  this  sale 
was,  by  resolution  of  the  common  council,  created  a  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  Canal  Nuisance  Abatement  Sinking  Fund. 
This  fund  is  to  be  set  apart  and  held  for  the  redemption  of  the 
bonds  floated  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  sewers  and  the  abate- 
ment of  nuisances  in  the  Main  and  Hamburg,  Clark  and  Skinner 
and  Ohio  slips. 

The  Clark  and  Skinner  canal  is  open  between  Perry  and  Scott 
streets,  about  one-third  of  its  extent,  and  has  been  filled  between 
Perry  and  Ohio  streets — the  remaining  section.  The  New  York 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  owner  of  that  por- 
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lion  of  the  canal  lying  between  Perry  and  Elk  streets^  has 
erected  thereon  a  fine,  commodious  freight  depot.  The  sewer 
mentioned  in  chapter  565^  Laws  of  1904^  is  in  course  of 
constmction. 

The  Ohio  slip  has  been  filled  in  a^  far  south  as  Elk  street  and 
lies  open  beyond  that  point. 

Prime  slip  as  has  been  recorded  was  filled  in  with  solid  ma- 
terial during  the  late  'sixties. 

Erie  basin  and  its  three  connecting  slips,  Peacock,  Erie  and 
Niagara  (formerly  called  slips  Nob.  1,  2  and  3,  respectively), 
'  are  still  open. 

Evans  ship  canal,  Commercial  and  Coit  slips  and  the  City  ship 
canal  are  all  similarly  open  to  the  uses  which  suggested  and 
brought  about  their  construction. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  CHEMUNG  CANAL. 

From  the  early  inception  of  this  route  to  join  the  natural  streams  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  to  the  abandonment  of  the  canal. 

At  an  early  day  the  proximity  of  the  Chemung  river  and  the 
head  waters  of  Seneca  lake  gave  rise  to  plans  for  connecting  the 
navigable  streams  of  New  York  with  those  of  Pennsylvania  by 
an  artificial  waterway.  During  his  expedition  against  the  Six 
Nations  of  Indians  in  1779,  General  Sullivan  addressed  a  letter 
to  General  Washington,  who  was  a  strong  advocate  of  canals, 
on  the  subject  of  uniting  the  nori:hem  and  southern  waters. 
General  Washington  presented  the  matter  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress,  but  without  result. 

The  first  account  of  legislative  notice  in  New  York  is  found 
in  a  letter  of  March  4,  1792,  from  General  Philip  Schuyler,  in 
which  he  describes  the  action  taken  on  a  bill  for  incorporating 
the  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company.  He  said:  "A 
clause  was  proposed  for  preventing  any  canals  to  the  Susque- 
hannah,  but  it  was  lost:  it  being  conceived  improper  to  oblige 
the  inhabitants  of  the  western  country  to  make  Hudson's  river, 
or  the  commercial  towns  on  it,  the  only  markets."^ 

This  region  had  become  well  populated  several  years  after 
General  Sullivan's  operations  against  the  Indians.  The  General 
led  his  array  into  Chemung  county  from  the  south  by  way  of  the 
Chemung  river.  He  was  €K)  impressed  with  the  country,  and 
upon  his  return  to  Pennsylvania,  he  gave  such  glowing  accounts 
of  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  valley,  that  in  1787  immigrants 
from  that  state  flocked  to  Chemung  county  in  large  numbers. 

As  early  as  1812  the  contemplated  route  was  explored  by  James 
Geddes,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  canal  commissioners, 
and  he  reported  favorably  upon  the  practicability  of  constructing 
a  navigable  communication  on  that  route.    In  1824  the  Assembly 
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committee  on  canals  reported  that  later  an  exploration  was  made 
by  two  citizens  of  New  York  State,  and  also  by  commissioners 
and  engineers  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  that  their  opinions  coincided  with  the  report  submitted 
to  the  canal  commissioners  by  Mr.  Qeddes. 

In  1815  the  people  residing  in  western  New  York  became  inter- 
ested in  the  construction  of  a  canal  over  this  route,  believing 
that  such  means  of  navigation  would  be  an  object  of  great  public 
utility,  by  affording  an  avenue,  for  conveying  by  water  to  the 
interior  of  Pennsylvania  great  quantities  of  salt,  made  in  their 
localities,  and  plaster  of  paris,  found  in  great  abundance  in  tiie 
county  of  Seneca.  The  exportation  of  these  articles  was  con- 
sidered a  source  of  much  wealth  to  the  people  interested,  and  so 
important  was  the  making  of  this  water  connection  regarded,  that 
private  enterprise  was  aroused  to  effect  the  object.  Consequently 
in  1815,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  by  a  body  of 
men  desiring  to  be  incorporated  under  the  name  of  "  The  Seneca 
and  Susquehannah  I.K>ck  Navigation  Company,"  with  a  capital 
of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
the  head  waters  of  Seneca  lake  with  the  waters  of  the  Chemung 
river,  a  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  at  or  near  the  village  of  New- 
town, in  the  county  of  Tioga.*  In  1813  the  Seneca  Lock  Naviga- 
tion Company  had  been  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
navigation  between  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes.  Through  the  com- 
pletion of  this  canal  and  the  o])ening  of  the  Chemung  route  the 
waterways  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  would  be  united. 

The  wishes  of  the  petitioners  were  acceded  to  by  the  enactment 
of  chapter  125,  which  siKxified  that  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany should  consist  of  six  thousand  shares,  of  fifty  dollars  each, 
and  fixed  the  dimensions  of  the  canal  at  not  less  than  twelve  feet 
in  width  at  the  bottom  of  the  prism,  and  the  size  of  the  locks  at 
not  less  than  seventy  feet  in  length  beween  the  gates.  The  act 
also  stipulated  that  unless  the  canal  should  be  built  within  four- 
tinm  years  the  law  would  become  void.  The  company,  however, 
never  carried  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  incorporated  and 
the  i)eople,  who  had  looked  so  hoi>efully  towards  the  construction 
of  the  canal,  were  greatly  disappointed. 


*  In  1826  Chemung  County  was  formed  from  a  part  of  Tioga  County. 
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In  1819,  Governor  Clinton,  in  his  annual  message  to  the  Legis- 
lature, alluded  to  the  feasibility  of  constructing  a  ca^al  over  this 
route.  This  speech,  together  with  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
Erie  canal,  and  the  recognized  need  of  some  connection  with  the 
waters  of  the  south,  was  responsible  for  the  many  petitions  which 
deluged  the  Legislature  in  succeeding  years,  asking  the  State  to 
undertake  the  works.  Up  to  1824  bills  were  annually  introduced, 
but  received  the  sanction  of  only  one  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
The  Assembly  committee  of  this  year,  in  reporting  on  petitions 
asking  for  legislative  aid,  said  in  reference  to  the  construction 
of  the  canal: — 

"  The  interest  which  this  state  has  in  executing  this  important 
work  .  .  .  arises  from  the  following  considerations.  Its  com- 
pletion would  extend  our  salt  market  to  the  supply  of  the  vast 
extent  of  country  bordering  on  the  shores  of  the  Susquehannah, 
and  the  tributary  navigable  streams  to  that  river,  and  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  to  the  amount 
annually  of  450,000  bushels;  whereas  the  expense  of  transporta- 
tion nowy  prevents  the  successful  introduction  of  our  salt  trade, 
to  any  considerable  extent  in  those  states,  by  which  alone  an 
increase  of  revenue  would  be  acquired,  to  the  amount  of  |56,250 
over  and  above  the  tolls,  which  would  result  from  the  use  of 
this  highly  interesting  and  important  public  improvement;  and 
when  the  contemplated  canal  navigations  in  those  states*  shall 
be  completed,  we  may  expect,  with  the  great  facilities  and  reduced 
expense  thus  rendered,  of  landing  our  salt  in  their  markets  |?en- 
erally  to  exclude  foreign  competition.  Our  western  plaster  will 
supply  more  cheaply  the  shores  of  the  Susquehannah,  and  its 
many  navigable  tributaries;  coal,  from  the  extensive  mines  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Tioc:a  river,  will,  by 
means  of  this  facility  of  transportation,  furnish  a  elioap  fuel  for 
our  manufactories  and  cities.  The  produce  of  an  extensive  and 
fertile  district  of  country,  which  is  now  carried  to  southern 
markets,  will,  by  the  proposed  navigation,  receive  a  new  direc- 
tion to  the  Erie  canal,  and  while  seekinfj:  a  market  on  the  shores 
of  the  Hudson,  or  in  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  our  coun- 
try, its  transportation  will  add  a  larije  amount  to  the  receipts 

■Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 
39 
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from  the  tolls  of  the  grand  caafll,  and  at  the  same  time  present  a 
new  channel  to  the  enterprise  of  a  respectable  portion  of  our 
commercial  citissens.  By  all  which  the  state,  while  it  will  justly 
claim  the  honor  of  connecting,  by  direct  navigation,  the  western 
and  northern  lakes,  with  the  waters  of  the  Busquehannah  and 
Chesapeake,  will  insure  to  itself  a  large  increase  of  revenue,  and 
to  the  citizens  of  the  district,  through  which  the  capal  is  to  be 
made,  a  participation  in  the  benefits  of  our  grand  system  of 
internal  improvements."* 

While  the  committee  did  not  feel  disposed  to  advise  that  at 
that  time  any  ]>ortion  of  the  public  funds  should  be  diverted  from 
the  Erie  csmaj,  which  was  then  in  process  of  con€rtraction,  yet 
the  great  importance  of  the  i)roposed  work  impelled  the  committee 
to  introduce  a  resolution  recommending  that  the  canal  commis- 
sioners be  required  to  procure,  by  the  aid  of  a  competent  engineer, 
a  survey  of  a  canal  route  and  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  con- 
structing a  canal  to  connei^t  Seneca  lake  with  the  Tioga  or  Sus- 
quehanna rivers,  and  to  report  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. The  n^solution  was  adopted  by  the  House,  but  was  never 
acted  ujK)n  by  the  Senate. 

In  1825  the  subject  of  general  investigation  for  lateral  routes 
came  before  the  Legislature  and  an  act  (chapter  236)  wa^  passed, 
I>roviding  for  examinations,  survey's  and  estimates  to  be  made 
of  several  canal  routes,  which  included  one  from  Seneca  lake  to 
the  Chemung  river,'^  at  or  near  the  village  of  Newtown,  the  same 
points  which  the  Seneca  and  Susquehanna  liOck  Navigation  Com- 
pany i)roi)osed  to  connect  in  1815. 

The  survey  was  made  by  Mr.  Geddes,  who  had  examined  this 
route  in  1812.  In  his  report  in  1826  he  said  that  "  to  make  the 
communication  required,  a  canal  should  be  constructed  from 
Seneca  lake  to  Newtown,  ei<;hteen  miles,  and  a  navigable  feeder 
from  the  Chimney  Narrows,  on  the  Chemung  river,  to  the  summit 
level  of  the  canal,  thirt(»en  miles,  making  a  navigation  by  canal 
of  thirty-one  miles/'  lie  also  reported  that  the  feeder  would 
enoonuter  some  distance  of  high,  st<^p,  gravel  bank  before  it 
could  leave  the  river  shore.    Below  this  high  bank  the  Big  flats 

*Asscmbhf  Jourual,  1824,  p.  743. 

•Also  calh»(l  Tiofja  river,  but  was  ollicially  announced  in  the  act  as 
Chemung  river. 
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commenced,  along  which  the  canal  could  be  conducted  on  favor- 
able ground  until  after  it  crossed  the  valley  of  Singsing  creek. 
Here  began  a  piece  of  deep  cutting  something  over  a  mile  and 
one-half  in  length.  The  ridge  to  \fe  cut  through  at  this  place 
appeared  from  wells  in  the  vicinity  to  be  of  clay  for  a  depth  far 
below  the  proposed  bottom  of  the  canal.  For  nearly  half  a  mile 
the  highest  part  would  necessitate  a  cut  of  sixteen  feet,  but  from 
the  eastern  end  of  the  deep  cut  to  the  proposed  summit  level  of 
the  main  canal  the  ground  was  favorable.  In  this  distance  of 
thirteen  miles  there  would  be  three  eight-foot  locks.  The  course 
of  the  main  canal  between  Seneca  lake  and  Newtown  would  be, 
according  to  the  engineer,  nearly  north  and  south.  The  descent 
southward  from  the  summit  to  the  Chemung  river  was  fifty-three 
feet  and  the  ground  was  advantageous.  From  the  summit  north- 
ward the  route  would  be  through  four  and  one-half  miles  of 
untimbered  marsh  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  distance  to  the 
lake  along  a  narrow  valley,  once  timbered,  but  then  cleared  and 
settled.  The  lockage  from  the  summit  northward  would  be  four 
hundred  and  forty-three  feet  in  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles. 
In  his  estimate,  the  engineer  computed  the  cost  of  construction, 
with  wooden  locks  at  1240,000  an-d  with  stone  locks  at  f407,598. 
After  taking  into  consideration  all  the  products  of  the  mines,  the 
fields  and  forests,  and  the  greatly  increased  imports  that  might 
be  expected  to  be  brought  into  this  territory,  Mr.  Geddes  con- 
cluded that  the  construction  of  the  canal  would  be  a  profitable 
venture  for  the  State. 

With  this  report  as  a  basis  for  their  arguments  the  Assembly 
committee  on  canals  made  an  effort  to  secure  legislative  action 
to  authorize  a  canal  along  this  route.  This  effort  was  ably  sup- 
ported by  several  persons  immediately  interested  in  the  project, 
in  an  argument  setting  forth  the  revenue  that  would  be  yielded 
by  the  proposed  canal.  In  order  to  estimate  the  probable  income 
to  be  derived  from  the  canal,  some  information  was  obtained  as  to 
the  amount  of  tolls  that  were  being  paid  for  produce  and  other 
articles  that  were  floated  down  the  Susquehanna  from  that  sec- 
tion of  the  state  to  Baltimore.  It  w-as  considered  that  if  the 
canal  was  constructed,  this  produce  would  be  carried  to  Albany, 
for  a  continuous  water  communication  would  thus  be  afforded 
from  Montezuma,  on  the  Erie  canal,  to  Newtown,  a  distance 
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of  about  seventy-eight  miles,  as  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  was 
being  built  at  this  time.  The  figures  showed  these  tolls  to  be 
about  129,000  and  it  was  estimated  that,  in  addition,  about 
113,000  would  be  paid  annually  in  tolls  on  coal  that  would  be 
transported  on  the  proposed  canal  from  the  bituminous  coal 
region,  upon  the  Tioga  river,  to  the  Hudson.  One  of  the  most 
essential  reasons  for  building  the  canal  was  a  need  of  an  immense 
amount  of  coal  by  the  salt  industry  of  central  New  York.  The 
supply  of  wood  was  fast  becoming  exhausted  and  it  was  consid- 
ered that  the  time  was  not  very  far  distant  when  the  manufacture 
of  salt  would  be  very  much  crippled,  unless  a  cheap  supply  of  fuel 
could  be  obtained.  The  promoters  also  laid  great  stress  on  the 
fact  that  a  company  had  already  been  incorporated  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  purpose  of  building  a  canal  from  the  coal  mines 
to  the  State  line,  as  soon  as  New  York  State  should  begin  con- 
struction on  the  proposed  Chemung  route.  A  bill  appropriating 
1300,000  for  the  project  was  introduced  in  the  Assembly,  but  was 
lost  in  the  Senate. 

In  1827  and  1828  the  Legislature  again  deliberated  upon  the 
question,  but  with  no  favorable  results,  and  in  1829  the  petitioners 
renewed  their  efforts.  Their  persistent  labors  were  rewarded  at 
last,  and  an  act  (chapter  135)  was  passed  on  April  15  author- 
izing the  canal  commissioners  to  construct  the  canal  on  the  route 
suggested  by  Mr.  Geddes,  from  Seneca  lake  to  Elmira,^  provided 
that  they  could  complete  the  canal  and  feeder  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $300,000.  The  feeder  was  to  be  built  from  the  summit 
level  to  the  Chimney  Narrows,  on  the  Chemung  river  in  the  town 
of  Painted  Post,  and  was  to  be  made  navigable.  The  law  stated 
that  work  should  not  be  commenced  until  the  Seneca  and  Sus- 
quehanna Lock  Navigation  Company  had  released  to  the  State 
all  the  rights,  powers,  privileges  and  immunities  granted  by  the 
act  incorporating  the  company  in  1815.  One  clause  of  the  act 
specified  that  the  route  should  be  known  as  the  '^Chemung  Canal," 
and  another  provided  that  the  tolls  should  not  be  less  than  those 
in  effect  on  the  Erie  and  Chauiplain  canals. 

When  the  news  of  the  passage  of  tlie  Chemung  canal  bill  was 
i*eceived  in  the  county  there  was  intense  gratification,  not  to  say 
excitement.     In  Elmira  the  satisfaction  was  unbounded.    In  the 


•Formerly  Newtown,  changed  in  1828  by  act  (chapter  336). 
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evening  there  was  a  celebration;  not  a  formal,  conventional  affair, 
but  an  "  old  time  jollification."^ 

After  the  navigation  company  had  willingly  surrendered  their  . 
rights,  the  canal  commissioners  caused  the  routes  of  the  canal 
and  feeder  to  be  surveyed,'  and  estimates  of  the  cost  to  be  made 
by  Holmes  Hutchinson,  who  began  his  work  in  June,  1829.  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  estimate  placed  the  aj^fgregate  cost  of  both  canal 
and  feeder,  exclusive  of  damages,  at  f831,125.00,  and  this  included 
an  allowance  of  twelve  per  cent,  two  per  cent  more  than  the 
usuial  allowance. 

In  general,  except  in  the  valley  of  Catharine  creek,  the  con- 
figuration of  the  ground  and  the  character  of  the  soil  were  con- 
sidered favorable  for  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  canal  and 
its  feeder  and  also  for  their  maintenance.  The  most  expensive 
parts  would  be  the  dam  at  the  head  of  the  feeder,  the  deep 
excavation  on  its  summit  level  and  the  large  number  of  locks 
from  the  summit  level  of  the  canal  to  the  head  waters  of  Seneca 
lake.  The  deep  excavation  on  the  feeder  extended  about  two 
miles,  ranging  from  a  cutting  of  ordinary  depth  to  one  of  twenty 
feet.  The  character  of  the  soil  was  ascertained  by  sinking  shafts 
at  the  deepest  point  to  within  four  or  five  feet  of  the  required 
depth.  This  soil  was  coarse  gravel,  mixed  with  sand  and  loam. 
It  was  expected  to  find  places  where  these  materials  would  be 
cemented  and  hard  to  excavate.  The  line  from  the  summit  level 
to  Seneca  lake  passed  along  the  narrow  valley  of  Catharine  creek, 
a  distance  of  about  nine  miles,  with  a  descent  of  four  hundred  and 
forty-one  feet.  In  this  valley  the  surface  of  the  ground  was 
broken  and  uneven,  and  the  creek,  in  several  places,  crossed  the 
line,  thus  rendering  it  necessary  to  alter  and  straighten  the 
course  of  that  stream,  and  to  protect  the  banks  of  the  canal 
against  the  destructive  effects  of  its  floods.  It  was  proposed  to 
connect  the  canal  with  the  inlet  of  the  lake  a  few  rods  below  the 
village  of  Havana. 

This  inlet  intersected  the  lake  near  the  east  shore  and  its 
entrance  was  obstructed  by  a  bar  near  its  mouth,  which  presented 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  natural  navigation.  In  order  to  obviate 
the  enormous  expense  of  excavating  and  maintaining  a  navigable 
channel  through  this  bar,  it  was  planned  to  cut  a  canal  of  nearly 

^Towner's  History  of  Chemung  County,  p.  124.    (1892.) 
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half  a  mile  in  length  from  a  bend  in  the  inlet  to  the  lake  near 
the  west  shore^  where  the  entrance  would  be  in  deep  water  and 
less  liable  to  obstructions  by  alluvial  deposits.  At  Elmira  the 
canal  would  begin  at  the  river  with  deep  excavation  through 
a  street,  then  rise  eleven  feet  by  a  lock,  thence  for  the  remaining 
distance  to  the  summit  level  the  excavation  would  be  easy.  The 
engineer  planned  for  locks  to  be  constructed  of  wood,  connected 
with  a  breast  w^all  of  masonry  extending  across  the  head  of  the 
lock.  This  wall  would  terminate  the  upper  level,  and  be  so 
united  with  the  lock  as  to  admit  of  any  part  of  the  wooden 
structure  being  repaired  without  disturbing  the  stone  work  or 
earth.  To  protect  the  timber  from  destructive  contact  with  the 
earth,  the  embankment  upon  each  side  of  the  lock  was  to  be 
so  formed  as  not  to  allow  the  earth  to  come  in  contact  with  any 
part  of  the  woodwork,  but  the  water  of  the  lower  level  would 
be  permitted  to  flow  around  the  outer  sides  of  the  lock. 

The  length  of  the  proposed  canal  from  Seneca  lake  to  Elmira 
was  nineteen  miles,  and  the  navigable  feeder  from  the  Chimney 
Narrows  to  the  summit  level,  in  the  village  of  Horseheads, 
thirteen  miles.  Mr.  Hutchinson  also  surveyed  a  line  for  con- 
tinuing the  canal  from  Havana  to  the  village  of  Jefferson 
(Watkins),  the  distance  being  three  miles,  estimating  the  cost  at 
116,035. 

In  November,  1829,  tlie  commissioners  advertised  for  proposals 
for  contracts,  and  about  six  hundred  propositions  for  various 
parts  of  the  work  were  received.  The  lowest  contained  an  offer 
to  make  tlie  canal  for  ?24r),000  and  the  highest,  for  f433,000,  while 
there  were  two  propositions  for  constructing  the  whole  work  for 
about  1300,000  each. 

In  February,  IKiO,  the  canal  commissioners,  who  up  to  that 
time  had  not  accepted  or  acted  upon  any  of  these  propositions, 
were  requested  by  the  Assembly  to  report  their  proceedings  in 
relation  to  the  canal  and  also  in  regard  to  the  revenues  to  be 
derived  from  it.  The  connnissioners  submitted  the  report  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  toj^jether  with  the  figures  obtained  from  the  bidders, 
but  stated  they  were  not  prepared  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer 
rogardinjr  the  probable  amount  of  revenue.  However,  from  figures 
compiled  in  1829  by  the  chairman  of  the  Assembly  committee 
on  canals,  the  commissioners  estimated  the  annual  revenue  at 
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122^000.  In  the  report  was  also  a  statement  that  all  the  several 
kindds  of  work,  for  which  estimates  had  been  made,  could  probably 
be  done  for  the  prices  affixed  to  them,  but  the  commissioners  were 
apprehensive  lest  the  estimated-  allowance  for  contingencies  might 
prov6  insufficient.  They  said  that  experience  had  shown  that 
proposals  and  sureties  for  the  performance  of  contracts  afforded 
an  uncertain  test  of  the  expense  of  a  public  work ;  that  in  most 
instances  contracts  made  for  prices  below  the  value  of  work 
were  abandoned ;  and  that  adequate  prices  were  a  far  more  satis- 
factory guarantee  for  the  performance  of  the  contracts  than  the 
obligations  of  third  persons,  who  sign  the  bond  without  any 
expectation  of  ever  performing  its  condition  or  paying  its  for- 
feiture. 

The  friends  of  the  canal  insisted  that  the  canal  commissioners' 
estimate  of  tolls  was  too  small  because  it  was  calculated  upon  too 
short  a  length  of  canal.  They  contended  that  the  canal  should 
])e  credited  with  the  item  of  lime,  which  was  omitted  from  the 
estimate  used  by  the  eommissioners.  They  claimed  duties  upon 
3,797  tons  of  salt,  that  quantity  being  the  probable  increase  which 
the  salt  trade  would  receive  from  the  construction  of  the  canal. 
They  also  contended  that  not  enough  lum.ber  had  been  allowed  by 
the  commissioners,  insisting  that  very  small  quantities  of  this 
article  would  continue  to  pass  down  the  Susquehanna  river  if 
the  Chemung  canal  were  made. 

The  strongest  argument  advanced  by  the  canal  advocates  was, 
that  the  State  stood  pledged  to  perform  the  work  upon  certain 
conditions,  and  that  these  conditions  had  been  met.  Inasmuch 
as  the  proposals  to  construct  the  canal  and  feeder  for  |300,000 
had  been  accompanied  by  good  and  sufficient  security,  to  rei)eal 
the  law,  they  contended,  after  the  only  condition  upon  which  per- 
formance depended  had  been  fulfilled,  would  be  to  violate  the 
pledge  of  the  State.  The  Legislature  took  this  view  of  the  matter, 
and  after  tabling  a  resolution  to  suspend  all  further  proceedings 
and  operations  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Legislature,  it 
passed  a  concurrent  resolution  which  ordered  the  canal  commis- 
sioners to  proceed  with  the  work  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  April, 
1829. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1880  the  proposals  received  in  1829  were 
re-examined,  and  those  most  favorable  to  the  State  were  selected, 
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contractfl  l)eing  awarded  for  nearlj  every  part  of  the  work  at 
prices  which,  in  the  aggregate,  after  adding  engineering  expenses 
and  other  ne<*es8ary  items,  amounted  to  |290,263. 

NearJy  all  of  the  contractors  were  men  of  experience  and  skill 
in  constructing  canals,  and  during  the  first  season  they  succeeded 
in  making  satisfactory  progress.  A  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  work,  however,  was  done  by  sub-contractors  and  for  prices 
which,  in  many  instances,  were  too  low.  Several  of  these  sub- 
contractors were  men  possessing  neither  character  nor  responsi- 
bility and  in  consequence  many  laborers  left  the  canal  unpaid. 
Farmers,  mechanics  and  merchants  were  defrauded  of  their  right- 
ful dues,  and  a  want  of  confidence  prevailed.  Therefore,  the 
operations  of  the  year  1831  were  sensibly  affected  by  these  occur- 
rences and  in  1832  unfavorable  weather  and  scarcity  of  laborers 
retarded  the  work. 

However,  navigation  would  have  been  opened  in  the  fall  of  this 
year  had  not  the  locks,  after  being  filled  with  water,  proved 
defective.  The  locks  were  constructed  of  wood,  supported  on  the 
sides  with  braces,  with  a  stone  wall  of  masonry  at  the  head,  and 
a  dry  wall  on  the  sides,  resting  on  the  foundation  timbers,  and 
were  of  ten  feet  lift,  and  the  defect  consisted  in  their  not  being 
properly  sui)i)orted  on  the  sides  to  resist  the  great  pressure  of 
water  within  the  chamber  of  the  lock  when  it  was  filled.  Those 
locks  on  which  the  work  was  well  executed  were  frequently  filled 
with  water  without  prodii<iiig  any  material  injury,  while  others, 
on  which  the  work  was  badly  executed,  gave  decisive  evidence 
of  being  imperfect.  An  experiment  was  made  upon  "one  of  the 
most  defective,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  they  could  be  made  . 
sufiiciently  strong  by  more  securely  bolting  to  the  bottom  sill 
the  longitudinal  sill,  into  which  the  short  upright  posts  were 
framed;  by  additional  braces,  and  by  increasing  the  dry  wall  to 
the  extent  of  about  fifty  cubic  yards  for  each  lock. 

This  plan  for  repairing  the  locks  was  adopted,  and  by  a  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  work  during  the  following  winter  and 
spring,  the  entire  line  of  the  canal  was  ready  for  navigation  in 
May,  1S33,  being  completed  at  a  cost  of  5j314,39r).r)l.  As  this  sum 
exceeded  the  appropriation  of  the  act  authorizing  construction, 
an  additional  sum  of  ?1 0,000  was  granted  by  the  provisions  of 
an  act  (chapter  104),  passed  in  1832. 
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When  the  canal  was  completed  there  was  rejoicing  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Elmira,  the  evMnt  being  the  occasion  of  a  celebra- 
tion which,  however,  proved  to  be  somewhat  premature.  "A  boat- 
load of  celebrants  went  up  as  far  as  Pine  Valley,  having  added 
to  their  number  others  from  Horseheads  and  on  the  way.  The 
boat  used  was  a  scow  owned  by  Frederick  Granger,  and  its  usual 
employment  was  in  bringing  down  stone  from  the  narrows  up 
the  river  for  building  purposes.  .  .  .  The  craft  at  the  cele- 
bration was  crowded  and  all  had  to  stand  up,  but  the  enjoyment 
was  great  at  the  cost  of  a  *  shilling'  a  head.  A  great  many 
flags  were  flying;  there  were  speeches  and  songs,  and  much 
genuine  rejoicing."® 

The  prism  of  the  canal  and  feeder  was  forty-two  feet  wide 
at  water-line,  twenty-six  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  had  a  four- 
foot  depth  of  water.  There  were  fifty-three  locks,  each  ninety 
feet  long  between  gates  by  fifteen  feet  wide,  having  a  total  lock- 
age of  five  hundred  and  sixteen  feet.  This  canal  was  said  to 
be  the  cheapest  of  the  State  canals,  costing  but  $8,504.96  per  mile. 
The  length  of  navigation,  including  two  and  one-half  miles  of 
pond  in  the  Chemung  river  above  the  feeder  dam,  was  thirty-nine 
miles. 

The  feeder,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  built  from  the  Chimney 
Narrows  (near  Coming)  to  Horseheads,  and  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  canal  with  water  from  the  Chemung  river. 
The  wooden  dam  across  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  feeder  was 
six  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  long  and  seven  and  one-half  feet 
high,  having  stone  abutments.  In  18.'U,  before  work  on  the  dam 
was  started,  the  serious  difficulties  in  the  navigation  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna river,  in  consequence  of  the  dams  erected  by  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  excited  some  solicitude  in  relation  to  the  plan 
on  which  this  dam  should  be  constructed.  The  evident  import- 
ance of  this  subject  induced  the  principal  engineer  to  make 
a  personal  examination  of  the  dams  across  the  Susquehanna 
river  in  Pennsylvania,  and  after  a  consultation  with  sevei*al 
experienced  navigators,  a  scheme  was  devised  for  constructing 
a  chute  in  the  dam  for  the  purpose  of  passing  "  arks  and  rafts." 
Plans  were  prepared  for  a  chute  forty-seven  feet  wide  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  long,  with  piers  or  wings  extending 


•Towner's' History  of  Chemung  County,  p.  125. 
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up-steain — the  one  on  the  river  side  being  ninetj-flve  feet  long, 
and  the  other  two  hundred  and  forty-five  feet — so  as  to  secure 
a  safe  and  convenient  entrance.  An  apron  was  carried  from 
the  chute  on  an  inclined  plane  for  a  considerable  distance  down- 
stream. In  1838,  this  chute  was  lengthened  to  about  two  hundred 
feet. 

Originally  the  dam  had  been  located  farther  down,  near  the 
lower  end  of  a  rap*d,  tlie  plans  calling  for  a  structure  five  hun- 
dred feet  long.    Upon  lnve«tigating  the  dan»  in  Pennsylvania, 
it  appeared  that  this  location  was  liable  to  produce  a  condition 
which  had  been  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  difficulty  in  that  state, 
for  it  Wits  feaivd  that  the  end  of  the  chute  would  be  ao  near  deep 
water  as  to  create  a  swell  which  w^ould  break  the  arks  and  rafts 
in  passing.     In  order  to  avoid  this  objection  it  was  decided  to 
loc^ate  the  dam  farther  up  the  rapid.     This  alteration  lessened 
the  original  height  of  the  dam,  but  increased  its  capacity  to  dis- 
charge the  floods  by  giving  to  it  an  additional  length  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  five  feet.     . 

The  opening  of  navigation  did  not  occur  in  May,  1S33,  as  ez- 
j>ected,  but,  owing  to  a  flood  which  wrought  much  damage,  was 
delayed  sevei^al  months.  The  Chemung  river  rose  to  a  height 
of  more  than  ten  feet  over  the  dam ;  the  waters  broke  around  the 
diun  and  efl'ected  a  large  breach  in  the  south  embankment;  the 
water  undermined  and  threw  down  the  lower  half  of  the  south 
abutment,  and  ran  over  the  stone  work  at  the  head  of  the  guard- 
lock.  Plunging  down  the  feeder  for  about  five  miles,  it  made  a 
breach  in  tlie  embankment  one  hundred  feet  long  and  four  feet 
below  the  lK)ttoni  of  the  prisnx,  and,  continuing  on  its  work  of 
destnittion,  it  caused  a  deep  and  extensive  break  in  the  high  em- 
Inuiknieiit  at  the  head  of  the  three  locks  at  Horseheads.  During 
this  flood  the  Chemung  dam  settled  for  several  feet  at  the  lowest 
fioint.  On  the  main  canal  the  aprons  at  the  heads  of  the  locks, 
in  most  ca«»s,  were  undermined  and  embankments  were  washed 
away.  When  the  waters  had  partially  subsided',  some  persons 
engag<»d  in  nnvigating  the  river  xi-antonly  injured  the  head  of 
the  chute  at  the  feeder  dam.  Although  complaints  were  en- 
tered before  the  ppoi>er  authority  and  warrants  procured  for  the 
arrest  of  the  ofl'enders,  when  the  cjise  was  presented  before  the 
grand  jury  of  Steuben  county,  the  crime  was  allowed  to  go  un- 
punished. 
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By  the  moet  vigorous  exertione  all  the  injuriee  to  the  canal 
and  feeder  were  repaired  and  navigation  wae  opened  in  October 
of  1833.  As  a  result  of  the  Hood  mimerous  claims  for  dam- 
ages were  presented,  amounting  to  about  |60,000.  Under 
an  act  (chapter  178,  Laws  of  1835)  the  damages  awarded 
to  these  claimants  were  paid  out  of  the  general  fund. 

In  1838,  the  Assembly  received  petitions  from  inhabitants 
of  Steuben  county,  praying  that  the  Chemnng  canal  feeder  be 
extended  to  a  point  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the  Oohocton 
and  Tioga  rivers,  or  that  a  company  be  chartered  for  that 
purpose.  The  petitioners  stated  that  the  canal  and  feeder 
did  not  answer  the  expectations  of  tbe  people  engaged  in  doing 
business  upon  them,  as  there  was  not  always  a  sufficient  depth 
of  water  to  navigate  with  full  loads,  this  insufficiency  being 
due,  they  alleged,  to  an  improper  termination  of  the  feeder 
and  a  wrong  location  of  the  dam.  ^They  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  extension  of  the  feeder  to  the  point  named  in  the  petition, 
which  was  about  three  miles  higher  up  the  river,  would  be  more 
beneficial  to  the  country,  and  that  a  full  supply  of  water 
could  be  obtained  for  navigation — an  opinion  which  was  mani- 
festly absurd.  The  wishes  of  the  petitioners,  however,  were 
not  granted. 

At  the  next  session  several  petitions  both  for  and  against 
this  extension  and  also  for  improving  the  chute  at  the  feeder 
dam  were  presented  to  the  Legislature.  At  that  time  large 
quantities  of  lumber  were  being  annually  manufactured  above 
the  dam  and  were  sent  down  the  river  in  "arks  or  rafts" 
which  had  to  pass  through  ^e  chute.  Owing  to  the  abrupt- 
ness of  the  descent,  an-d  the  large  volume  of  water  passing 
through  this  narrow  channel  during  the  spring  freshets,  when 
much  of  this  rafting  trade  was  carried  on,  considerable 
property  was  injured,  lost  or  destroyed  each  year.  Conse- 
quently the  dam  and  chute  were  the  cause  of  great  complaint 
to  all  engaged  in  the  lumbering  business,  and  these  com- 
plaints were  duly  set  forth  in  the  petitions  presented  to  the 
Legislature  during  these  years.  The  prevailing  opinion  seemed 
to  be  in  favor  of  lengthening  the  chute,  as  it  was  claimed  that 
at  a  dam  at  Towainda,  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  which  was 
fourteen  and  a  half  feet  high,  there   was    a    chute    over    one 
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thousimd  feet  long,  which  afforded  a  perfectly  safe  and  con- 
venient mode  of  descent. 

The   names   of   many   highly   reBpectable   citizens,   who  had 
resided  in  that  locality  for  a  long  time,  were  attached  to  the 
petitions  asking  an  extension  of  the  canal,  one  having  been 
signed  by  t went j -two  supervisora  of  Steuben  county.     However, 
it  appeared  from  evidence  before  the  Assembly  committee  on 
canals   that   some  of   these  supervisors  and  other  petitioners 
were  large  owners  of  real  estate  near  the  termination  of  the 
proposed  extension.    That  the  opinions  of  these  men  were  biased 
may  be  concluded  from  the  fact  that  later,  some  of  the  super- 
viaors  and  many  others    of    the   original    petitioners    for    the 
removal    of    the    dam    and    the    extension  of  the  feeder,  had 
changed  their  views  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  work,  and  their 
names  were  afterward  affixed  to  remonstrances  against  it,  while 
others  acknowledged  their  error  and  advocated  the  improvement 
of  the  chute,  which  they  now  believed  was  all  that  was  uoces 
sary  to  perfect  the  navigation. 

Among  tlie  remonstrances  was  one  which  carried  great  weight, 
as  it  came  from  the  company  which  was  operating  a  railroad 
that  formed  a  connecting  link  between  the  State  canals  and 
the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  This  was  the  Tioga  Coal, 
Iix)n,  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company,  a  body  incorporated 
by  an  act  of  April  9,  1828,  and  authorized  by  an  amended  act 
of  March  26,  18;]3,  to  construct  a  railroad  from  Corning, 
situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Chemung  canal  feeder, 
to  the  State  line  of  Pennsylvania,  where  it  connected  with  the 
Tioga  Navigation  Company's  railroad,  which  extended  to  the 
coal  mines  at  Blossburg,  Pennsylvania,  about  forty  miles  from 
Coming.    In  their  remonstrance  they  say: — 

"They  believe  no  public  benefit  will  be  realized  from  such 
extension,  but  on  the  contrary  that  it  would  be  a  public  detri- 
ment, at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  money  exi^ended  in  construct- 
ing said  canal  or  feeder. 

"  That  they  have,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  Tjegislature,  ex- 
pended a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  construction  of  this  rail-road, 
from  the  termination  of  a  rail-road  from  the  coal  mines  at 
Hlossburg,  in  Pcnnsylvanin,  to  the  pool  of  the  Chemung  canal 
dam;  and  have  also  made  a  large  exi)encliture  in  the  purchase 
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of  lands  for  a  depot,  and  in  the  confitruiction  of  a  basin,  &c., 
f (M»  the  transhipment  of  coal  and  other  commodities  from  the 
rail-road  to  canal  bbats,  at  the  termination  of  their  rail-road 
on  the  sonth  side  of  the  pool  of  said  canal  dam,  and  at  the 
head  of  navigation.  That  by  the  removal  of  the  present  dam, 
and  the  extension  referred  to  above,  the  said  company  will 
be  left  with  the  termination  of  their  rail-road,  fixtures,  &c.,  &c., 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the  canal,  and  will  be 
deprived  of  the  navigable  waters,  which  they  have,  in  good 
faith,  purchased  and  paid  for. 

"...  in  their  opinion,  it  is  a  measure  calculated  only 
to  promote  the  speculative  designs  of  a  few  individuals  at  the 
expense  of  others  who  are  engaged  in  the  construction  of  public 
improvements  for  the  public  good  as  well  as  their  own;  .  .  . 
that  the  extension  asked  for  would  cost  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  which  sum  expended  in  The  coustnictiou  of 
stone  locks,  (which  will  soon  be  required  to  reiuler  the  present 
canal  navigable,)  would  much  better  subserve  the  public  inter<3st 
than  to  extend  the  said  canal."* 

The  canal  committee  reported  against  the  removal  of  the  State 
dam  and  the  extension  of  the  canal  feeder,  and  in  favor  of  improv- 
ing or  reconstructing  Ihe  chute  in  the  dam,  and  this  work  was 
authorized  by  a  bill  which  was  introduced  and  which  afterward 
became  chapter  236,  Laws  of  1839. 

This  work  was  rendered  imperative  for  the  safe  passage  of 
rafts.  The  water  had  worn  away  the  bed  of  the  stream  below  the 
chute  for  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  and  to  a 
depth  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet.  The  rapid  current  in  the 
chute  and  the  deep  water  below  caused  one  part  of  the  ark  or 
raft  to  be  in  swift  and  the  other  part  in  deep  and  comparatively 
still  water,  occasioning  the  fore  part  of  the  float  to  go  deeply 
into  the  water,  thus  suddenly  checking  its  progress,  and  either 
breaking  or  throwing  it  out  of  the  channel.  The  old  chute  was 
forty-seven  feet  wide,  with  a  timber  floor  commencing  about  eighty 
feet  above  the  dam,  and  extending  down  the  stream  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet,  the  floor  being  on  an  irregular  inclination  and 
having  a  descent  of  four  feet  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  of 
its  length. 

^Assembly  Documents,  1839,  No.  198,  pp.  4-5. 
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During  1839,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  chute 
was  extended,  the  plan  being  somewhat  changed  and  improved. 
The  new  length  was  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  the  width  forty- 
six  feet,  and  the  timber  floor  was  one  foot  in  depth  and  extended 
the  whole  length  on  a  regular  inclination  of  one  foot  in  each 
one  liundred  feet  of  length. 

The  following  year  the  commissioners  reported  that,  from  the 
lateness  of  the  season  and  an  early  rise  of  the  river,  the  lower 
end  of  the  work  done  in  1839  had  not  been  sufficiently  secured 
against  injury  by  floods :  and  that  it  was  found  that  the  heavy 
volume  of  water  descending  the  chute  had  excavated  a  deep  pool 
at  the  foot  of  the  plane,  and  had  raised  a  heavy  bar  of  gravel 
and  stone  immediately  below  and  in  front  of  it,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  rafts  descending  this  plane  with  great  velocity,  and 
suddenly  plunging  into  deep  water  that  had  comparatively  little 
motion,  were  so  crushed  and  shattered  that  the  value  of  the 
fragments  was  not  equ<al  to  the  expense  of  collecting  them.  • 

The  loss  to  those  engaged  in  the  lumber  and  timber  business  cm 
the  rivers  above  the  dam  wae  serious,  anJ  tlii*j  disaster  clearly 
demonstrated  that  this  great  industry  of  a  widely  extended  section 
of  country  would  be  utterly  ruined,  unlese  a  remedy  could  be 
applied.  An  attempt  was  made  to  remove  this  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger by  adding  a  horizontal  section  to  the  lo^^er  end  of  the  chute, 
and  by  protecting  the  channel  below  from  being  again  washed  out, 
by  placing  heavy  bnwh  timbers  on  the  bottom,  with  their  butts 
securely  fastened  to  the  lower  timbers  of  the  chute.  The  bed  of 
the  river  at  this  place  consisted  of  small  stones  and  loose  gravel 
and  had  made  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  dam  and 
its  appurtenances  exceedingly  difficult  and  expensive.  There  was 
much  reason  to  fear  that,  should  this  improvement  to  the  chute 
l)e  insufficient,  it  would  not  be  prac^ticable  to  sustain  navigation 
on  the  Chemung  canal  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the  tim- 
ber and  lumber  trade  of  the  upi)er  branches  of  the  river  without 
rosortinij:  to  some  i)Ian  radically  different  from  that  on  which 
the  work  was  orijrinnlly  constructed. 

At  this  time  tlio  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  engaged  in  con- 
structing what  was  called  the  North  Branch  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  canal.  After  a  large  portion  of  it  was  finished,  the 
part  remaining  to  be  built  being  near  the  line  between  the  States 
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of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania, 
being  desirous  that  the  North  Branch  canal  should  be  connected 
with  the  canal  system  of  this  State,  took  the  initiative  in  bringing 
about  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  both  States.  It  was  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  those  interested,  that  the  connection 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  both  States,  by  securing  to  each  a 
valuable  interchange  of  commerce,  especially  in  the  staple  articles 
of  coal,^  plaster  and  salt. 

Accordingly  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Senate  to  consult  with  the  authorities  of  New  York  State  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  their  opinion  relative  to  the  connection 
between  the  North  Branch  route  and  the  Ohemung  or  Chenango 
canals,  or  both.  The  committee  arrived  in  Albany  in  April,  1839, 
and  immediately  informed  Governor  Seward  of  the  object  of  their 
visit.  The  Governor,  in  turn,  notified  the  Legislature,  which  ap- 
pointed a  joint  committee  to  confer  with  the  Pennsylvanians 
upon  the  subject.  The  result  of  the  conference  was  the  enactment 
of  a  law  (chapter  306)  by  the  New  York  Legislature,  which 
states  that  "  the  canal  commissioners  shall  cause  a  route  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Chemung  canal  to  be  surveyed,  from  its  pres- 
ent termination  near  Elmira,  in  the  county  of  Chemung,  .  .  . 
to  the  State  line  near  Tioga  point,  at  the  termination  of  the 
North  Branch  canal  of  Pennsylvania,  and  cause  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  said  continuation  to  be  made,  and  report  to  the  next 
legislature  of  this  state  at  the  opening  of  its  eession." 

This  action,  to  a  certain  extent,  accordted  with  the  desires  of  resi- 
dents of  Chemung  county,  who  had,  during  the  session,  presented 
a  large  number  of  petitions  in  advocacy  of  extending  the  canal 
to  connect  with  the  North  Branch  line. 

The  report  was  submitted  by  the  canal  commissioners  to  the 
Legislature  in  1840.  Joseph  D.  Allen  had  been  appointed  to  sur- 
vey two  routes,  one  on  the  north,  and  one  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Chemung  river.  It  appeared  from  the  engineer's  report  that  the 
route  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  from  the  termination  of  the 
canal  to  the  State  line,  was  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  miles 
long,  and  had  seventy -five  feet  of  lockage,  while  along  the  southern 
route  the  distance  was  between  twelve  and  thirteen  miles,  and 
the  lockage  forty-one  feet  The  estimated  cost  of  construction 
on  the  north  side^  with  composite  locks,  was  {391,056.67,  and  on 
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the  south  side,  with  the  same  plan  of  locks,  f271,648.36.  This 
made  a  difference  in  length  of  about  five  miles,  and  a  difference 
in  cost  of  {19,408.31  in  favor  of  the  south  line. 

While  the  sentiment  in  the  Legislature  was  favorable  to  the  new 
project,  yet  it  seemed  to  be  questionable  whether  any  new  work 
of  this  kind  should  be  commenced  at  that  time,  owing  to  the 
deranged  condition  of  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  country  and 
the  difficulty  attending  the  raising  of  moneys.  Therefore,  the 
project  was  allowed  to  remain  in  abeyance  until  1846,  when  the 
question  was  revived,  and  finally  resulted  in  private  enterprise 
(The  Junction  Canal  Company)  taking  up  the  work. 

In  1854  the  Legislature  by  act  (chapter  227)  authorized  the 
connection  of  the  Junction  canal  and  the  Chemung  canal,  which 
eBtabliHhed  a  through  water  communication  from  the  canaJ  sys- 
tern  of  New  York  State  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  As  a  more  ccMuplete 
deHcription  of  this  survey  of  18^39  and  of  the  subsequent  building 
of  this  connecting  canal  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  volume — in  the 
history  of  the  Junction  canal — it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  subject  at  this  time. 

For  Home  time  prior  to  1840  the  locks  on  the  canal,  which 
originally  were  cheaply  and  imperfectly  constructed,  were  known 
to  be  in  a  dilapidated  state.  On  September  18,  1839,  the  canal 
coniniissioners  had  passed  a  resolution  requesting  Joseph  D. 
Allen  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  the  structures.  He  re- 
ported to  tlie  Legislature  on  February  15,  1840,  that  the  condition 
of  the  lo<  ks  was  such  that  all  efforts  to  sustain  them  by  addi- 
tional repiiirs  would  be  poor  economy.  The  strength  of  the  wood 
was  constantly  diminishing,  while  the  difficulties  attending  their 
maintenance  were  constantly  increasing.  While  he  thought  that 
many  of  them  might  iK)ssibly  be  maintained  by  repairs  for  two 
or  tlirtn;  Vicars,  still  it  was  a  menace  to  navigation  to  place  reliance 
upon  any  such  hazard,  lie  also  reported  that  the  guard-lock  at 
the  h(»ad  of  the  feeder  must,  of  necessity,  be  rebuilt  without  delay. 

On  March  14,  1840,  the  citizens  of  Elmira  held  a  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss matters  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  locks  and  the  neces- 
sity for  their  sj)eedy  reconstruction  in  order  to  preserve  naviga- 
tion in  the  canal.  A  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting, 
forwarded  to  the  Legislature,  showed  that  there  was  danger 
that  some  of  the  locks  would  fail  during  the  season  of  1840.    Care- 
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ful  examinations  had  been  made  since  the  breaking  up  of  winter, 
and  the  locks  were  found  to  be  in  a  much  worse  condition  than  was 
supposed  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Allen's  examination.  Unless  provi- 
sions were  made  for  the  immediate  commencement  and  the  diligent 
prosecution  of  the  work  of  rebuilding  these  locks,  it  was  feared 
that  navigation  would  have  to  be  suspended  altogether,  and  thus 
destroy  a  new  and  valuable  branch  of  trade,  the  importance  of 
which  was  only  beginning  to  receive  general  recognition.  This 
subject  was  of  vital  interest  not  only  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Chemung  county,  bmt  also  to  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
western  New  York,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  canal  was  looked 
to  as  the  only  avenue  through  which  they  could  expect  to  reach 
the  inexhaustible  mines  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  interior  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Legislature  of  1840,  realizing  the  necessity  of  lock  improve- 
ment, enacted  a  law  (chapter  176),  which  authorized  the  canal 
commissioners  to  rebuild  the  locks  on  the  canal  and  feeder,  but 
leaving  to  their  discretion  the  plan  for  rebuilding  them.  This 
act  appropriated  f  100,000  for  the  project. 

In  July  the  canal  commissioners,  after  inspecting  the  canal, 
held  a  meeting  in  the  village  of  Jefferson,  situated  at  the  head  of 
Seneca  lake,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  a  plan  for  con- 
structing  the  locks.  At  this  meeting  the  engineer,  who  had  been 
directed  to  take  charge  of  this  work,  presented  his  report,  accom- 
panied by  four  different  plans,  with  detailed  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  the  work  on  each  plan.  The  first  was  for  composite  locks  (wood 
and  stone)  of  the  same  size  as  the  old  ones,  ninety  by  fifteen  feet, 
estimated  to  cost  f7,263  per  lock.  The  second  plan  proposed 
wooden  locks  of  the  same  dimensions,  to  be  constructed  of  squared 
timber  in  the  form  of  cribwork,  the  estimated  cost  being  |4,390 
for  each  lock.  The  third  plan  was  for  composite  locks  with 
chambers  one  hundred  and  ten  by  eighteen  feet,  corresponding 
in  size  with  those  then  in  progress  on  the  Erie  canal  enlargement. 
The  cost  of  a  lock  of  this  description  was  estimated  at  |11,536.48. 
The  fourth  was  for  timber  locks  of  the  same  size,  estimated  to 
cost,  for  each  lock,  $5,803.78. 

The  least  expensive  plan,  that  of  timber  locks  of  the  smaller 
size,  was  adopted.  In  September,  1840,  the  work  was  put  under 
40 
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contract,  and  all  locks,  in  their  new  condition,  were  brought  into 
use  in  the  spring  of  184^,  the  I^egislature  in  1841  having  passed 
an  act  (chapter  219)  providing  an  appropriation  of  |200,000, 
as  the  amount  appropriated  in  1840  was  inadequate. 

In  building  the  Chemung  canal,  a  portion  of  the  Beneca  lake 
inlet  (Catharine  creek),  extending  from  lock  No.  1,  at  Havana, 
down  the  stream  about  three  miles,  was  relied  on  for  navigation. 
But  the  formation  of  bars  in  that  part  of  the  inlet  had  become  so 
extensive  as  to  impede  navigation.  A  dredging  machine  was  kept 
in  operation,  but  with  little  effect,  as  new  bars  formed  in  other 
places,  or  the  cuts  in  the  old  ones  filled  in  as  fast  as  thej  could 
be  excavated.  These  diflScuIties  constantly  increased  and  be- 
came so  formidable  that  navigation  was  suspended  for  nearly  half 
the  season  of  1840.  This  showed  the  necessity  of  constructing  a 
new  channel,  independent  of  the  inlet,  from  Havana  to  the  lake. 
The  trouble  caused  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature 
of  1841,  requesting  a  new  line  to  be  built.  In  response  the  Legis^ 
lature  included  in  the  act  appropriating  an  additional  sum  for 
completing  the  locks,  a  provision  authorizing  the  canal  commis- 
sioners ^-  to  construct  a  canal  of  the  dimenBions  of  the  Chemung 
canal,  upon  such  route  as  they  may  upon  examination  designate, 
from  or  near  its  junction  with  the  said  inlet  to  the  navigable 
waters  "  of  Seneca  lake,  and  giving  the  officials  power  to  borrow 
such  money  as  should  be  needed'  for  the  improvement. 

Two  lines  were  surveyed  by  Joeeph  D.  Allen,  both  independent 
of  the  inlet.  Each  route  commenced  at  the  Havana  lock  and 
terminated  at  the  channel  originally  cut  between  the  creek  and 
the  lake,  one  being  called  the  east  line  and  the  other  the  west  line. 
The  former  pursued  a  nearly  direct  course  from  the  point  of 
commencement  down  through  the  central  part  of  the  marsh  to 
the  entrance  of  this  cut  of  half  a  mile,  which  had  previously 
been  made  from  the  inlet  to  the  lake;  while  the  latter  pursued 
a  more  westerly  direction,  following  near  the  base  of  a  high  hill 
on  the  west  border  of  the  marsh,  until  it  reached  the  entrance  of 
this  original  cut.  Thence,  both  lines  followed  the  route  of  the 
canal  to  its  junction  with  the  lake.  The  distance  from  the  Havana 
lock  to  the  lake,  by  the  east  line  was  2.64  miles,  and  by  the  west 
line  2.93  miles.  Estimates  were  made  for  two  different  dimen- 
sions of  canal,  one  to  correspond  with  the  size  of  the  Chemung 
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canal  as  it  then  existed,  forty -two  feet  wide  at  water-line,  twenty- 
six  feet  wide  at  bottom,  with  four  feet  depth  of  water,  and  the 
other  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  enlarged  Erie  canal,  seventy 
feet  wide  at  water-line,  fifty-two  and  a  half  feet  widie  at  bottom, 
with  seven  feet  depth  of  water.  The  estimates  were :  east  line, 
2.64  miles,  original  size,  $52,643.10,  enlarged  size,  |76,815.23; 
west  line,  2.93  miles,  original  size,  |27,718.20,  enlarged  size, 
f69,865.79. 

After  the  completion  of  the  surveys  the  canal  commissioners 
examined  the  ground  and  the  engineer  presented  another  plan 
which  propoigied  an  independent  line  to  extend  from  lock  No.  1 
northerly  for  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  then  again  enter 
the  inlet  below  the  point  of  difflculty.  This  plan  was  preferred 
to  either  of  the  others  and  was  the  one  adopted.  The  work  was 
completed  and  the  new  route  used  for  the  first  time  in  1842.  This 
extension  made  it  necessary  to  pass  Fall  brook  under  the  canal. 

In  1842  an  act  (chapter  114)  known  as  the  "Stiop  law,"  put  an 
end  to  works  of  improvement  on  this  canal,  ini  common  with 
all  the  canals  of  the  State.  This  act  prohibited  all  work  other 
than  that  which  was  essential  to  retain  the  canal  in  a  navigable 
state.  This  condition  prevailed  until,  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  1846,  a  tax  for  canal  purposes^  became  effective. 

The  business  transacted  on  the  waterway  in  1844  showed  a 
gratifying  increase  over  previous  years,  making  it  evident  that 
the  work  of  lock  rebuilding  had  been  well  advised.  All  the  locks 
were  rebuilt  except  the  one  which  connected  the  canal  with  the 
Chemung  river  at  Elmira,  which  for  some  unknown  reason,  had 
not  been  put  under  contract  with  the  others.  The  structure  had 
not  been  used  for  several  years,  being  in  such  a  dangerous  con- 
dition that  it  had  become  necessary,  for  the  safety  of  navigation, 
to  put  in  a  bank  of  earth  at  the  head  of  the  lock.  In  addition, 
the  foundation  of  the  lock  had  been  placed  so  high  that  boats 
could  not  pass  it  during  low  water  in  the  river. 

In  1845  some  of  the  inhabitants  in  that  vicinity  sent  a  petition 
to  the  Legislature  expressing  a  desire  that  the  lock  should  be 
rebuilt.  In  the  following  year,  by  an  act  (chapter  325),  the 
Legislature  authorized  the  canal  commissioners  to  reconstruct 
the  lock  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed  $5,000.     In  rebuilding  the 
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structure  the  bottom  of  the  new  lock  was  sunk  two  feet  below 
that  of  the  old  one.    It  was  completed  for  navigation  in  1847. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1841  an  attempt  was  made  to 
overcome  the  diflSculties  of  navigation  between  Havana  and  the 
Seneca  lake  by  constructing  an  independent  canal  for  some  dis- 
tance and  then  by  utilizing  for  the  remainder  of  the  route,  the 
inlet  which  had  been  a  part  of  the  canal  since  its  origin.  Not- 
withstanding this  work,  traflBc  was  interrupted  each  year  and 
large  sums  were  expended  in  an  effort  to  maintain  navigation 
upon  this  level.  The  legislature  of  1848  afforded  relief  by  pass- 
ing an  act  (chapter  218),  which  authorized  the  oanal  commis- 
sioners to  construct  the  "  Chemung  canal  from  its  intersection 
with  Catharine  criH*k,  by  an  indej>endent  channel  northerly  to 
the  Seneca  lake,  west  of  the  mouth  of  said  creek;  such  intersec- 
tion with  the  lake  shall  be  through  the  navigable  straight  cut 
already  confitructed  by  the  state,  unless  in  the  judgment  of  said 
commissioners,  the  interests  of  the  state  will  be  best  promoted  by 
connecting  it  with  the  lake  at  a  point  nearer  the  mouth  of  said 
creek."  The  commiKsioners  were  also  authorized  by  the  act  "  to 
change  the  course  of  Watkins  creek  to  the  lake,  so  as  to  protect 
the  canal  from  injury  by  said  creek."  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  the  neccHnary  surveys  for  the  new  route  were  made, 
the  line  was  located  and  contracts  were  let.  This  work  was  com- 
pleted in  1849,  making  the  Chemung  canal  an  artificial  waterway 
throughout  its  length.  Hy  this  improvement  the  maintenance  of 
a  very  difficult  and  expensive  sei'tion  of  canal  was  avoided,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years  loaded  boats  passed  without 
detention  from  lock  No.  1  at  Havana  to  tlie  lake  during  the  entire 
season. 

In  1850  another  improvement  was  made  by  constructing  a  tow- 
injij -path  from  the  head  of  Chimney  Narrows  to  Coming,  a  distance 
of  nearly  one  mile.  Since  the  construction  of  the  canal,  tolls 
had  been  charged  from  tliat  village  on  all  property  shipped  to 
and  from  that  point,  but  the  State  had  never  furnii^hed  conven 
iences  for  towing  farther  than  the  Iiead  of  the  Narrows.  It  had 
always  been  necessary  to  jmsh  boats  by  hand  against  the  current 
up  to  the  village.  When  hijrh  water  prevailed  the  boatmen 
suffered  vexatious  delays  in  trying'  to  ascend,  while  at  these  times 
boats  were  brought  down-stream  at  great  risk,  for  in  extreme 
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floods  many  of  the  craft  had  gone  over  the  feeder  dam.  This 
work  had  been  urgently  solicited  for  some  time  and  subsequently 
proved  to  be  a  great  convenience. 

In  1850  the  locks  on  the  Chemung  canal,  rebuilt  of  wood  in 
1841-43,  were  in  a  much  decayed  and  unsafe  condition,  and  the 
canal  commissioners  recommended  that  most  of  them  should  be 
rebuilt,  advising  an  improved  form  of  composite  lock.  Accord- 
ing to  the  officials,  the  locks  as  rebuilt  had  been  constructed  upon 
a  plan  which  was  defective  in  not  properly  securing  the  sides  of 
the  chambers  so  as  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  earth  and 
the  action  of  frost,  many  of  them,  the  llrst  seaaon  of  their 
use,  having  required  extensive  repairs.  It  was  often  with  diffi- 
culty that  boats  could  pass  through  some  of  the  locks,  because 
the  chambers  had  become  so  contracted  by  the  pressure  t)f  earth 
on  the  sides.  To  remedy  this  difficulty  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
the  embankment  from  the  back  of  the  timber  work,  and  by  filling 
the  locks  with  water,  to  force  back  the  sides  of  the  chambers  to 
their  original  positions.  With  some  of  the  locks  this  process 
had  to  be  repeated  each  year,  and  for  purposes  of  economy,  it  was 
customary  at  some  of  the  more  troublesome  not  to  replace  the 
embankment  but  to  leave  the  excavation  open  on  the  sides. 

in  1853  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  called  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  business  upon  the  canal.  At  this  time  a  large 
additional  trade  was  anticipated  upon  the  completion  of  the 
Junction  canal,  the  Williamsport  and  Elmira  railroad  to  Elniira, 
the  Corning  and  Olean,  and  the  Allegany  Valley  railroads  to 
Corning,  which  would  bring  the  Chemung  canal  into  connection 
with  the  rich  coal  fields  and  extensive  lumber  districts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  presence  of  this  connecting  canal  and  of  these  rail- 
roads, either  terminating  at  Corning  and  Elmira,  or  passing 
through  towns  bordering  on  the  canal,  \rhei*e  already  there  were 
large  quantities  of  freight  for  transportation,  indicated  plainly 
that  this  canal  was  to  became  one  of  the  most  important  feeders  of 
the  Erie  canal.  The  value  of  exports  bv  canal  from  Corning 
during  1853,  not  including  those  from  Elmira,  was  estimated 
at  over  $16,000,000,  while  in  lumber  alone  upwards  of  87,000,000 
feet  were  shipjjod  from  (^orning. 

To  protect  slack-water  navigation  in  Corning,  immediately 
below  the  tow-path  bridge,  two  thousand  feet  of  docking  were 
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constructed  in  1853,  at  an  ejcpense  of  t9?000,  and  in  1854,  an 
addition  of  one  thousand  feet  was  built,  costing  {6,000.  This 
improvement  afforded  great  facility  to  boats  in  receiving  and 
discharging  their  cargoes  at  a  point  where  it  was  much  needed. 
Not  until  1856  was  any  legislative  action  taken  in  regard  to 
rebuilding  the  locks.  To  meet  emergencies  the  structures  were 
repaired  as  well  as  possible  from  year  to  year.  The  Assembly 
of  1856  requested  the  State  Engineer,  Silas  Seymour,  to  com- 
municate to  the  House  such  facts  as-  he  possessed  relative  to 
the  policy  of  reconstructing  the  locks  and  as  to  the  manner  of 
such  reconstruction  and  the  size  of  locks.  In  his  reply,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour referred  to  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  structures,  and 
from  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  canal  and  its  general  con- 
dition, he  judged  that  the  locks  should  be  rebuilt.  ''As  a  measure 
of  commercial  policy,"  he  said,  "  the  State  ought  to  make  the 
locks  on  this  canal  conform  in  size  to  those  of  the  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  canal  (110  fwt  by  18  feet)  .  .  .  as. early  aa  the 
state  of  the  finances  will  permit,  and  that  all  permanent  repairs 
and  reconstruction  of  locks  ought  to  conform  to  this  object." 
The  Assembly  committee  on  canals  claimed  that  the  rapidly 
growing  business  of  the  Chemung  canal  showed  the  policy  of 
enlarging  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  through  which  the 
Chemung  communicated  with  the  Erie,  to  have  been  wise,  but 
it  was  manifest  that  its  benefits  would,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
lost  to  the  State  unless  the  hx'ks  on  the  Chemung  were  made 
of  corresponding  size,  so  as  to  i>a88  the  boats  employed  on  the 
Erie  canal  to  the  Chemung  river.  The  business  done  on  the 
canal  was  deemed  more  than  sufficient  to  warrant  the  adoption 
of  the  enlarged  lock  policy,  and  as  it  would  become  a  necessity 
when  the  great  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  made  a 
tributary  to  our  coninierce,  which  was  then  on  the  eve  of  ac- 
coni])lish!nent,  a  bill  identical  in  its  provisions  with  the  aict 
passed  in  1847  for  the  enlarjrcnient  of  locks  on  the  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  route,  was  introduced  in  the  legislature  of  1856  but 
failed  to  pass.  This  bill  provided  for  locks  the  size  of  those 
on  the  enlar<?ed  Erie.  The  opixments  of  the  bill  argued  that  the 
locks  could  discharfje  two  or  tliriH^  times  as  much  tonnage  as 
ever  passed  over  the  eanal  in  any  one  year  and  that  until  the 
canal  could  be  worked   to  its  fullest  capacity  there  would  be 
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no  increase  of  revenues  to  the  State  consequent  upon  the  enlarge- 
ment of  locks.  They  also  claimed  that  the  supply  of  water  was 
entirely  inadequate  even  for  the  locks  as  they  then  existed  and 
that  the  need  of  the  canal  was  not  enlarged  locks  but  increased 
water-supply.  In  fact,  they  characterized  the  expendituTe  of 
this  large  sum  of  money  as  a  positive  injury  to  the  State,  con- 
tending that  the  Chemung  railroad,  located  along  the  line  of 
the  canal,  provided  that  section  of  the  State  with  ample  meiiL»s 
to  transport  its  products  to  market.  The  defeat  of  the  bill  was 
a  keen  disappointment  to  those  most  interested,  who  for  four 
years  had  been  petitioning  the  Legislature  for  enlarged  locks. 

While  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Legislature  relative  to 
authorizing  enlarged  locks,  the  work  of  rebuilding  had  been  de- 
layed as  long  as  the  safety  of  navigation  would  justify.  In 
the  winter  of  1856-57  the  canal  commissioners  began  to  recon- 
struct the  locks,  adopting  a  plan  of  composite  lock  of  the  same 
size  as  the  old  structures.  Two  locks  were  rebuilt  during  this 
first  winter  at  a  cofnibined  cost  of  $31,334.34.  This  sum  indi- 
cated that  the  total  cost  of  reconstruction  would  be  so  large  that 
the  commissioners  returned  to  the  plan  of  wooden  locks  and  in 
the  succeeding  years  continued  the  work  of  rebuilding. 

The  sides  of  the  chambers  in  the  new  locks  were  so  reinforced 
by  piles  anid  bracing  ae  to  be  secured  in  their  places  in  a  pemaa-. 
nent  manner.  The  chief  defect  of  the  fonner  locks  had  been  the 
springing  in  of  the  sides  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  the  faces 
of  some  to  be  hewed  off  six  inches,  or  about  half  of  the  original 
thicknefis  of  the  timber,  so  as  to  give  the  necessflry  width  for  the 
passage  of  boats. 

Contracts  for  three  locks  were  let  in  1857,  for  six  in  1858,  and 
for  seven  in  1859;  these  seven  were  built  at  an  average  cost  of 
|9,420.  This  work  was  continued  till  1867  when  all  of  the  locks 
had  been  rebuilt,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  Although  the  agi- 
tation for  enlarged  locks  continued  for  several  years,  this  object 
was  never  accomplished,  but  they  were  all  rebuilt  of  the  original 
size  of  ninety  by  fifteen  feet. 

The  water-supply  of  the  canal  at  this  time  was  such  as  to 
substantiate  the  claim  of  the  opponents  of  enlarged  locks  and 
was  a  source  of  much  vexation.  During  a  season  of  low  water, 
navigation  was  seriously  impeded  by  the  want  of  a  supply  to 
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keep  up  the  levels.  At  one  period  for  several  weeks  all  the  water 
that  could  be  saved  from  the  Chemung  river  was  not  suflScient. 
This  diversion  of  water  from  the  river  caused  the  authorities  of 
Pennsylvania  to  make  a  protest.  So  serious  was  the  difficulty 
that  some  attempt  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply  had  to  be  made. 
An  examination  of  Mud  and  Little  lakes,  located  in  Schuyler 
county,  with  a  view  to  converting  them  into  reservoirs,  was  made 
in  1856  and  it  was  believed  that  these  bodies  of  water,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  natural  supply  of  the  Chemung  river,  would  afford 
all  the  water  necessary,  even  with  enlarged  locks  and  would 
enable  a  large  quantity  to  be  passed  to  the  Junction  canal.  The 
engineer  who  had  made  the  survey  reported  favorably,  estimat- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  proposed  reservoirs  at  313,196,400  cubic 
feet,  which  was  equal  to  23,199  lockages  with  locks  of  the  aize  of 
those  in  use  on  the  Chemung  canal,  or  an  average  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  a  day  for  two  hundred  and  ten  days  of  navigation.  The 
cost,  exclusive  of  land  and  other  damages,  he  placed  at  |37,500. 
These  lakes,  however,  were  never  brought  into  uae  as  reservoirs. 

On  June  17,  1857,  the  main  canal  was  seriously  damaged  by 
a  flood  caused  by  the  breaking  away  of  several  dams  on  Catharine 
creek  during  a  severe  freshet.  Altogether  there  were  4,573  feet 
of  tow-path  carried  away  at  different  points  and  while  repairs 
were  in  progress  another  freshet  occurred  on  the  thirtieth  of  the 
same  month,  which  destroyed  all  the  work  of  repair  done  to  that 
time.  Navigation  was  suspended  for  thirty  days  in  consequence 
of  these  freshets.  In  November  there  was  still  another  flood 
which  entailed  an  expenditure  of  about  foOjOOO  for  repairs. 

In  this  year  there  was  a  furtlier  consideration  of  lock  enlarge- 
ment, and  another  bill  was  presented  in  the  Legislature,  but  it 
met  the  same  fate  as  the  one  of  the  previous  year.  In  1858  the 
I^ijislature  was  a«?ain  pressed  for  action,  and  the  Senate  in- 
structed the  State  Engineer  to  furnish  the  approximate  cost  of 
such  work  and  his  opinion  relative  to  the  measure,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, the  State  Engineer,  estimated  the  cost  of  each  enlarged 
composite  lock,  including  the  expense  of  pit,  embankment,  etc., 
at  119,000,  or  for  the  whole  number  on  the  entire  route  at 
11,026,000,  and  he  stated  that  the  most  economical  plan  of  main- 
taining navigation  did  not  require  the  construction  of  entire  new 
locks  but  the  renewal  of  such  parts  as  would  put  the  whole  in 
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such  a  condition  that  they  might  be  successfully  used  for  ten  or 
twelve  years,  or  until  such  test  of  the  increase  of  business,  or 
such  other  developments  should  have  been  made,  as  would  render 
it  practicable  to  more  correctly  detennine  the  proper  time  for 
enlarging  the  locks.  The  L^islature,  by  an  act  (chapter  211), 
provided  that  whenever,  after  the  completion  of  the  enlargement 
of  the  Erie  canal,  it  became  necessary  to  rebuild  any  locks  on 
the  Chemung,  then,  if  the  canal  board  ©o  decided,  the  locks 
should  be  of  the  composite  type  and  enlarged  to  the  size  of 
those  on  the  Erie. 

In  1858  the  Chemung  canal  was  connected,  by  the  completion 
of  the  Junction  canal,  with  the  entire  system  of  canals  in  Penn- 
sylvania, thus  enabling  the  people  to  reach  by  canal  the  vast 
deposits  of  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  in  that  state. 

The  locks  on  the  Junction  and  North  Branch  canals,  although 
not  as  large  as  the  Erie  enlarged  locks,  were  larger  than  those 
on  the  Chemung.  This  was  advanced  as  a  cogent  reason  for 
enlarging  the  Chemung  locks.  But  as  the  act  of  1858  forbade 
the  enlargement  of  the  locks  of  the  canal  until  the  Erie  canal  in 
its  enlarged'  size  was  completed,  the  canal  commissioners  con- 
tinued making  repairs  and  reconstructing  locks  of  the  original 
size.  In  1861  contracts  for  rebuilding  ten  wooden  locks  were 
let 

In  this  year  the  customary  damages  by  flood  were  prevalent. 
On  October  20  the  water  in  the  Chemung*  river  at  Coming  rose 
to  a  height  of  about  fourteen  feet  above  ordinary  low  water, 
filling  the  canal  with  gravel  at  the  foot  of  the  guard-lock  for  a 
distance  of  about  five  hundred  feet,  and  at  a  point  about  two 
miles  below,  causing  a  breach  in  the  bank,  nearly  eight  hundred 
feet  of  tow-path  going  out  to  a  depth  of  about  ten  feet  below 
canal  bottom.  Several  smaller  breaks  occurred  simultaneously 
on  other  portions  of  the  feeder.  In  September  also  the  river  had 
been  at  flood  height  with  the  result  that  great  damage  had  been 
done  both  to  the  works  of  the  State  and  to  lumber  and  coal  yards 
of  individual  companies  at  Corning.  This  trouble  made  people 
solicitous  for  some  remedial  action  by  the  State  and  a  petition 
in  1863  was  sent  to  the  Legislature  which,  by  act  (chapter  165), 
appropriated  $20,000  for  the  construction  of  a  channel,  or  slip 
and  basin,  connecting  with  the  feeder,  together  with  such  dock- 
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ing,  ertc,  as  would  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  trans-shipmentis 
of  coal,  lumber  and  other  freight  without  eubjecting  the  shippers 
to  great  risks  and  damage  from  the  freshets.  The  wort:,  con- 
sisting of  the  raising  of  the  banks  and  the  cutting  of  a  channel 
at  an  elbow  of  the  river,  was  subsequently  performed  and  was 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  people  of  that  section. 

In  1863,  owing  to  a  resolution  of  the  canal  board  in  the  pre- 
vious yeiar,  increasing  the  draught  of  boats  from  three  and  a  half 
to  four  feet,  the  banks  had  to  be  raised  to  maintain  the  depth 
required  to  properly  float  boats  drawing  the  increased  amount 
of  water.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  retaining  the  requisite 
depth,  except  upon  the  lake  level,  and  here  the  greatest  obstruc- 
tion was  the  miter-sill  of  lock  No.  1.  The  work  of  enlargement 
on  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  had  so  increased  the  channel  of 
Seneca  river  as  to  permit  a  greater  flow  of  water  from  the  lake 
and  a  consequent  rediwtion  of  its  surface,  so  that  there  was 
scarcely  four  feet  of  water  upon  the  miter-sill  during  a  dry 
season.  So  troublesome  did  this  become  in  1866  that  the  lock 
was  reconstructed,  and  the  cause  of  complaint  removed  for  a 
time,  but  low  water  in  the  lake  continued  to  be  a  hindrance  to 
navigation,  so  that  in  1869  an  appropriation  of  |15,000  was  made 
for  dredging  the  lake  level  to  obtain  a  uniform  depth  of  six  feet. 
There  was  delay  in  getting  this  improvement  under  way,  and  it 
was  not  till  1871  that  the  work  proceeded  under  contract. 

In  1863  the  continued  incroaso  of  business  upon  the  waterway 
called  for  inimnliate  attention  from  the  Legislature  to  provide 
the  needed  look  improvement.  The  canal  commissioners,  in  their 
annual  report  for  this  year,  said:  "The  steady  increase  in  the 
anthracite  coal  trade  from  the  North  Branch  and  Pennsylvania 
canals,  and  which  mostly  se<»kR  a  market  through  this  canal,  and 
the  equally  rapid  increase  in  the  bituminous  coal  business  pass- 
ing through  the  feeder  and  lower  portion  of  this  canal,  are  now 
sliared  with  the  rhemung  railroad,  whereas  if  large  boats  could 
pass  to  Elniira  and  Corning,  the  whole  of  this  important  and 
growing  trade  could  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  revenues  of 
the  Chemung  canal.  The  enlargement  of  the  Chemung  canal  and 
feeder  would  no  doubt  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  the  North  Branch  and  Pennsylvania  canals,  thus  secur- 
ing for  all  time  an  immense  traffic  through  this  line,  and  con- 
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tributing  largely  to  the  bujiiinesa  of  many  of  the  other  canals  of 
this  State.  If  this  work  can  not  be  undertaken  immediately, 
it  is  certain  that  one  or  more  new  lines  of  railroad  must  and  will 
be  constructed  to  accommodate  this  important  trade."^® 

The  Legislature  of  1864  received  petitions  praying  for  lock 
enlargement,  and  passed  an  act  (chapter  232)  directing  the  canal 
commissioners,  ^  When  it  shall  become  necesBary  to  rebuild  from 
the  foundation  any  of  the  locks  on  the  Chemung  canal  and  feeder, 
.  .  .  to  con«truct  and  build  such  locks  of  timlber,  and  of  the 
same  dimensions  hs  the  enlarged  looks  on  the  Erie  canal."  Chap- 
ter 211  of  the  laws  of  1858  had  given  the  canal  commissioners 
authority  to  construct  locks  of  the  enlarged  size,  if  they  so  de- 
cided, after  completing  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie.  That  they 
never  so  decided  is  very  evident.  Moreover,  nothing  was  ever 
done  under  the  law  of  1864.  The  work  of  reconstruction,  along 
the  old  lines,  was  nearly  completed  when  the  law  was  passed. 
This  was  continued  till  1867,  when  all  of  the  locks  had  been  re- 
paired  or  rebuilt,  and  were  in  a  condition  to  endure  until  the 
foreshadowing  of  the  coming  abandonment  made  it  evident  that 
expenditures  for  lock  enlargement  were  inexpedient. 

Increased  business  in  the  transportation  of  coal  showed  the 
need  of  improving  the  Watkins  harbor  at  the  head  of  Seneca 
lake,  so  as  to  give  protection  for  the  making  up  of  tows  for  pass- 
age down  the  lake  to  the  head  of  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal 
at  Geneva.  Plans  and  estimates  for  this  improvement  were  ap- 
proved by  the  canal  commissioners  and  the  assistance  of  the 
Legislature  of  1866  was  importuned,  but  without  avail.  In  1867 
the  sinking  of  several  boats,  with  the  loss  of  their  cargoes,  during 
a  storm  that  raged  on  the  eighth  of  May,  brouglit  clearly  to  public 
attention  the  imperative  need  of  better  protection  to  the  shipping 
at  Watkins.  The  liegislature  of  1868  came  to  the  relief  and 
passed  an  act  (chapter  715)  appropriating  |30,000  for  a  new- 
pier.  The  small  size  of  the  Chemung  canal  and  its  dilapidated 
condition  led  to  its  gradual  abandonment  as  a  carrier  of  the 
extensive  coal  trade.  Watkins  thus  became  the  harbor  for  trans- 
shipment to  boats  from  the  railroad,  which  had  largely  super- 
seded the  canals  in  bringing  coal  from  the  mines.  The  larger 
size  of  boats  could  reach  Watkins  through  the  enlarged  Cayuga 

^'^ Assembly  Documents,  1864,  No.  8,  p.  89. 
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and  Seneca  canal.  The  coal  8hipi)ed  from  thi«  port  contributed 
materially  to  increase  the  tonnage  of  the  enlarged  canals,  a  profit- 
able market  being  found  in  Canada  through  the  Oswego  canal, 
and  in  the  West  through  the  Erie. 

It  was  becoming  very  evident  that  the  canal  was  not  able  to 
compete  with  the  Fall  Brook  railway,  which  ran  nearly  parallel 
with  the  canal  and  extended  to  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields. 

In  1870  another  eflfort  was  made  toward  securing  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  waterway,  but  without  success.  This  was  made 
on  the  ground  that  the  demands  of  the  coal  traffic  alone  neces- 
sitated the  improvement. 

In  1871  steps  were  taken  to  abandon  a  portion  of  the  Chemung 
canal.  This  action,  however,  was  due  to  local  conditions,  and 
not  to  the  general  decline  in  business  on  the  several  lateral  canals 
of  the  State,  which  led  to  their  abandonment  a  few  years  later. 
In  that  year  several  bridges  at  certain  streets  in  Elmira  needed 
rebuilding.  It  was  suggested  that,  as  there  was  no •  further  use 
for  the  canal  at  the  points  where  the  bridges  were  located,  the 
business  formerly  done  there  having  gone  to  a  new  point,  it 
would  l)e  better  to  abandon  and  fill  that  portion  of  the  canal 
rather  than  to  continue  the  cost  of  building  and  maintaining  so 
many  bridges.  A  law  (chapter  785)  waB  enacted  in  1872  as  a 
result  of  this  suggestion,  authorizing  the  City  of  Elmira  to  use 
as  a  public  street  that  part  of  the  canal  lying  between  its  junction 
with  tlie  Junction  canal  and  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Che- 
mung, a  distance  of  about  one  mile. 

For  the  next  few  years  only  such  repairs  were  made  as  were 
necessary  to  maintain  navigation.  The  railroads  had  gradually 
absorbed  most  of  the  transportation  of  this  section.  The  Legis- 
latures of  many  years  had  failed  to  put  the  canal  in  a  condition 
to  compete  for  this  traffic,  appropriating  year  by  year  only  enough 
to  keep  the  canal  0])en  for  navigation.  There  was  also  a  growing 
sentiment  throughout  the  state  that  some  of  the  lateral  canals 
had  outlived  their  usefulness.  The  conditions  on  the  Chemung 
canal  were  becoming  such  that,  without  a  large  amount  of  money 
exj>ended  on  structures,  there  would  be  no  assurance  of  its  being 
passable  or  safe  for  any  length  of  time.  The  chief  remaining 
source  of  support  to  the  canal  was  threatened  by  the  completion 
of  the  Corning  and  Geneva  railroad,  and  with  very  uncertain 
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prospects  for  the  future,  the  waterway  was  regarded  by  one  of  the 
canal  commissioners  as  being  one  of  the  "  unfortunate  *  limbs  of 
the  commercial  tree/  which  it  would  be  well  for  the  legislative 
*  axeman '  to  lop  off." 

In  1877  the  canlal,  by  a  resolution  of  the  canal  board  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  became  a  portion  of  the  western  ddvision,  after  having 
been  embraced  in  the  middle  division  since  its  origin. 

By  the  Constitution  adopted  in  1S46  this  canal  was  to  remain 
forever  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  but  an  amendment  in  1874 
removed  this  restri<?tion.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  what 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  State  in  regard  to  certain  of  the  lateral 
canals,  the  Legislature  of  187(>,  by  act  (chapter  382),  appointed 
commissioners  to  make  an  investigation  of  these  canals  and  to 
recommend  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  them. 

The  commissioners  reported  in  regard  to  the  diiemung  canal 
that  the  structures  were  in  a  bad  condition  and  would  require 
large  expenditures  to  put  them  in  a  safe  and  useful  state,  but 
that  the  banks  were  in  fair  shape;  that  two  miles  of  the  route 
at  the  Elmira  end  had  already  been  abandoned,  the  canal  at  that 
time  terminating  in  an  open  field,  and  not  being  used  south  of 
the  summit  level.  In  relation  to  the  financial  side  they  reported 
that  the  tolls  collected  in  1876  were  |2,104.84 ;  the  amount  of  tolls 
contributed  to  the  Erie,  |907.92;  the  sum  expended  for  mainte- 
nance, $9,794.71,  and  that  at  least  an  equal  amount  would  be 
needed  for  such  purpose  for  another  year.  As  the  carrying  of 
coal  had  been  almost  entirely  diverted  by  the  railroads  and  as 
the  only  remaining  business,  the  transportation  of  lumber,  would 
soon  cease,  the  commissioners  recommended  that  the  canal  be 
oipe  ned  for  a  part  of  the  season  of  1877,  to  allow  lumber  on  hand 
to  be  shipped,  and  that  then  the  canal  be  abandoned. 

The  Legislature  of  1877  carried  out  this  recommendation  by 
enacting  a  law  (chapter  404)  which  provided  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  canal,  but  not  until  the  end  of  navigation  in  1878. 
Accordingly  the  canal  remained  open  during  the  seasons  of  1877 
and  1878,  but  did  very  little  business.  The  act  of  1877  also  pro- 
vided for  the  disposition  and  sale  of  the  canal  and  the  lands, 
water-rights  and  other  property  connected  with  the  system,  de- 
claring that  when  the  canal  should  cease  to  be  used  for  navigation, 
the  water-power  rights  and  privileges  on  the  Chemung  river,  so 
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far  as  they  were  taken  and  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  the 
canals^  should  revert  to  the  person  or  persons  from  whom  they 
were  taken  or  to  their  successors  in  interest. 

In  1881  all  the  material  in  locks,  bridges  and  aqueducts  was 
sold,  about  |2,200  being  realized  from  the  sale,  and  the  remaining 
portions  of  banks  and  priam,  under  the  provisions  of  aetc^  chapter 
104,  Laws  of  1877,  and  chapter  344,  Laws  of  1878,  were  to  be 
sold  to  adjacent  owners  or  to  parties  desiring  them  for  railroad  or 
canal  purposes. 

An  act  (chapter  379),  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1880,  gave 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  village  of  Horseheads  full  and  abso- 
lute control  of  a  portion  of  the  canal  and  feeder  situated  in  that 
village,  and  an  act  (chaipter  482,  I^aws  of  1881)  provided  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  property,  such  as  had  not  yet  been  sold,  to 
*^  the  person  or  persons  owning  the  lands  adjoining  to  the  center 
of  the  prism  of  said  canal,"  if  the  owners  would  file  a  declaration 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  ^^  releasing  and  dis- 
charging the  state  from  all  obligation  to  maintain  the  bridges 
and  other  structures  connected  with  such  portions  of  said  canal 
and  feeder,  and  from  all  liability  for  damages  arising  from  the 
abandonment  thereof."  Under  the  acts  of  1877  and  1878,  previ- 
ously referred  to,  a  portion  of  tlie  canal  extending  from  Elmira 
to  the  intersection  of  the  Utica,  Ithaca  and  Elmira  railroad  at 
Horseheads,  was  sold  to  the  Canal  Railroad  Company  of  Elmira, 
and  by  an  act  (chapter  171,  Law«  of  1878)  a  section  of  the  line 
lying  south  of  the  junction  of  the  canal  with  the  Junction  canal, 
was  transferred  to  the  City  of  Elmira  for  street  purposes. 

All  previous  acts,  wherein  their  provisions  applied  and  related 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  Seneca  lake  level  extending  to  Mon- 
tour Falls  (Havana),  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  was  re- 
pealed in  1887  by  an  act  (chapter  169).  It  was  claimed  by  men 
rei)resenting  buHint^s  interests  that  the  maintenance  of  this  level 
as  an  outlet  to  the  lake  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  Montour  Falls  and  an  application  wa»  made 
by  ^(^sJK)usible  i)arties  for  its  purchase.  In  the  following  ycsir, 
1SS8,  tlie  I-^gislature  enacted  a  law  (chapter  41G)  which  appro- 
priated 120,000  for  the  construction  of  a  new  basin  at  Montour 
Falls  and  for  reopening  this  portion  of  the  old  Chemung  canal 
for  the  convenience  of  the  business  people  of  that  place,  thus 
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affording  a  waterway  accessible  to  the  Erie  canal  through  Seneca 
lake  and  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal.  This  work  was  accom- 
plished and  the  waterway  was  again  opened  for  navigation. 
Catharine  creek  had  broken  into  the  old  channel  near  the  head 
of  this  level  and  had  nearly  filled  the  prism  with  a  large  deposit 
of  earth.  In  repairing  this  breach,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
guard  against  its  recurrence  by  excavating  a  new  channel  for  the 
creek,  thus  eliminating  the  bend  which  approached  the  canal. 
This  level  did  not  remain  in  use  for  many  years,  for  the  creek 
again  broke  into  the  canal  at  a  point  about  midway  between  Mon- 
tour Palls  and  the  lake  and  so  filled  the  channel  with  bars  as  to 
render  it  unnavigable.  This  portion  of  the  canal  is  still  nomi- 
nally open,  but  in  fact  has  not  been  used  for  several  years. 

That  the  Chemung  canal  was  a  potent  factor  in  developing  the 
section  through  which  it  extended  cannot  be  doubted.  That  it 
prepared  the  way  for  the  later  railroads  and  for  the  rich  rewards 
of  traffic  which  they  have  received  is  equally  true.  That  it  might 
have  had  a  longer  useful  existence,  even,  perhaps,  to  the  present 
time,  if  it  had  been  properly  cared  for,  is  an  open  question, 
but  there  is  significance  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  revival  of  water- 
ways (but  of  a  much  larger  size  than  of  old)  which  seems  to 
be  sweeping  over  the  whole  world,  this  route  is  being  considered 
as  one  of  the  avenues  for  connecting  the  new  canals  of  our  State 
with  the  rich  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  CROOKED  LAKE  CANAL. 

From  the  inception  of  the  project  to  the  abandonment  of  the  canal. 

The  Crooked  Lake  canal  began  at  Dresden,  on  the  western 
shore  of  Seneca  lake,  with  which  it  joined  at  a  point  about 
thirteen  miles  above  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  extended  westerly 
to  the  village  of  Penn  Yan  and  into  Crooked  (Eeuka)  lake,  from 
which  it  took  its  waters.  It  rose  from  Dresden  to  Penn  ,Yan 
about  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  feet,  through  twenty-eight 
locks,  in  a  distance  of  nearly  eight  miles. 

At  the  thirty-seventh  scission  of  the  Legislature,  In  1814,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  in  the  Senate,  and  afterwards  concurred 
in  by  the  Assembly,  authorizing  and  requiring  the  Surveyor-Gen- 
eral to  explore  and  survey  the  outlet  of  the  Crooked  lake  and 
the  ground  between  the  head  of  the  lake  and  the  Cohocton. 
a  navigable  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river.  He  was  also  di- 
rected to  report  a  proper  plan  to  connect,  by  means  of  locks 
and  canals,  the  waters  of  the  Seneca  lake  with  the  Cohocton 
river,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable  expense  of.  the 
work  and  such  other  information  as  he  deemed  useful.  Doubt- 
less the  Surveyor-General  considered  the  work  impracticable,  for 
no  rei)ort  was  rendered  and  the  question  of  a  canal  between  these 
lakes  was  held  in  abeyance. 

However,  an  agitation  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  to  con- 
nect these  bodies  of  water  became  manifest  in  1827,  when  a 
I)etition  was  pres(^iited  to  the  Legislature  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  county  of  Yates,  ])raying  for  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing 
the  const  met  ion  of  a  canal  to  connect  Seneca  and  Crooked  lakes 
with  the  Coliocton  river.  The  j)etitioners,  realizing  that  canals 
already  eonstnieted  in  olher  portions  of  the  state  had  promoted 
po])ulation,  stimulated  enterj»rise  and  produced  throughout  the 
range  of  its  influence  substantial  gains  in  wealth  and  all  other 
fruits  of  productive  industry,  desired  to  reap  the  same  bene- 
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flcial  results  by  the  construction  of  a  canal  in  their  midst,  and 
therefore  they  joined  in  the  cry  for  canals,  which  was  being 
heard  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  It  vob  stated  that  the  section 
of  the  state  which  would  be  accommodated  by  the  canal  was 
.  highly  fertile  and  already  settled  by  a  large  population  and 
that  business  would  be  drawn  to  the  canal  from  the  county 
of  Allegany  and  the  southern  part  of  Ontario.  The  petition 
was  accompanied  by  a  detailed  statement  of  the  surplus  farm- 
ing and  other  products  which  were  expected  to  produce  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  tolls  in  a  few  years  to  redeem  the  debt  incurred 
in  its  construction.  The  I^egislators  paid  no  heed  to  the  request 
in  that  year,  but  in  1828,  upon  the  presentation  of  similar  peti- 
tions, by  concurrent  resolution,  they  directed  the  canal  com- 
missioners to  cause  two  routes  to  be  surveyed — one  from  Seneca 
lake  to  the  foot  of  Crooked  lake  and  the  other  from  the  hfead 
of  Crooked  lake  to  the  village  of  Bath,  located  on  the  Cohocton 
river.  The  commissioners  were  also  ordered  to  report  the  results 
of  the  surveys  and  estimates  of  constructing  the  canals,  to  the 
next  Legislature. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution,  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners, with  detailed  surveys  and  estimates  of  the  two  routes 
made  by  David  Thomas,  an  engineer  trained  on  the  Erie,  was 
submitted  to  the  Legislature  of  1829.     In  relation  to  the  Bath 
canal,  the  engineer  reported  that  the  line  would  require  an  ex- 
penditure of  1150,000,  and  that  a  feeder  two  miles  long  would  be 
necessary.     In  speaking  of  the  canal  from  Crooked  lake  to  Seneca 
lake,  which  he  called  by  way  of  distinction  "  the  Penn  Yan  canal," 
Mr.    Thomas  stated  that  a  pier  to  prevent  the  shifting  gravel 
of  Crooked  lake  from  filling  the  outlet,  and  the  removal  of  a  low 
bank  to  straighten  the  channel  a  short  distance  below,  were  all 
that  would  be  necessary  to  be  done  above  Penn  Yan.     The  mill- 
dam  in  this  place  would  make  slack-water  navigation  one  mile 
up  to  the  lake.    The  whole  of  the  route  surveyed  was  confined 
to  a  deep  ravine  through  which  the  outlet  ran,  and  the  land 
was  found  to  be  of  a  character  that  would  necessitate  much  rock 
excavation. 

In  his  report,  Mr.  Thomas  stated  that  the  canal  would  have  to 
be  supplied  with  water  from  Crooked  lake,  but  he  questioned 
41 
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the  adequacy  of  this  supply,  as  in  time  of  severe  drouglit  it  was 
thought  that  the  mills  on  the  outlet  would  be  deprived  of  water, 
if  a  part  should  be  taken  for  the  canal.  It  was  estimated,  how- 
ever, that  by  a  short  dam  thrown  across  the  outlet  the  lake  could 
be  converted  into  an  immense  reservoir,  which  would  not  only 
furnish  the  requisite  supply  for  the  canal,  but  would  benefit 
rather  than  injure  the  manufacturers.  The  engineer  estimated 
the  cost  of  the  canal  at  |110,000,  to  which  must  be  added,  if 
the  lake  were  raised,  |10,000  for  the  cost  of  the  dam  and  guard- 
lock,  making  a  total  of  {120,000.  The  amount  at  first  appeared 
unreasonably  large  for  so  short  a  distance,  but  when  the  great 
elevation  to  be  overcome  and  the  difficulties  that  would  be  ex- 
perienced in  so  narrow  and  rocky  a  valley  were  considered,  the 
cost  waa  deemed  moderate.  The  engineer  reported  the  elevation 
of  Crooked  lake  above  Seneca  lake  to  be  about  two  hundred  and 
seventy  feet,  and  the  number  of  locks  required  twenty-nine,  which 
he  proposed  to  construct  with  wooden  chambers. 

Prior  to  the  tranKmission  of  this  report,  several  more  peti- 
tions in  favor  of  the  canal  were  received  by  the  Legislature,  the 
signatnn^s  of  residents  in  adjoining  counties  being  affixed.  The 
legislative  committee,  to  whi<*h  the  report  was  referred,  reported 
that  public  policy  justified  the  Ijegislature  in  acting  m  accord- 
ance with  the  desires  of  the  petitioners,  and  introduced  a  bill 
I)roviding  for  the  construction  of  the  Penn  Yan  canal,  the  title 
of  the  bill,  however,  being  so  worded  as  to  read  "  Crooked  Lake 
Canal." 

This  act  (chapter  120),  which  was  passed  on  April  11,  1829, 
directed  the  canal  commissioners  to  proceed  with  all  practical 
diligence  to  construct  a  waterway  of  such  size  as  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  boats  then  navigating  the  Erie  canal,  and  authorized 
the  locks  to  be  constructed  with  chambers  6f  wood.  The  com- 
missioners were  also  ordered  to  cause  an  examination,  surveys, 
levels  and  cKti mates  to  be  made  by  a  competent  engineer  to 
determine  whether,  by  raising  the  water  in  the  lake  by  means  of 
a  dam  across  the  outlet,  or  by  deepening  the  channel  at  that 
point,  a  sufficient  su])])ly  of  water  for  all  seasons  could  be  ob- 
tained from  Crooked  lake  without  diminishing  the  supply  afiPorded 
by  the  natural  stream  to  the  mills  on  the  outlet.  However,  the 
law  forbade  the  construction  of  the  canal,  unless  the  commis- 
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sioners  could  receive  good  and  sufficient  security  for  completing 
the  canal  for  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $120,000,  unless  a  plan  was 
adopted  by  which  the  canal  could  be  supplied  with  water  without 
depriving  tlie  mills  of  their  supply  and  unless  the  owners  of  the 
mills  executed  a  release  to  the  State  for  all  damages  which  they 
might  sustain  by  reason  of  the  construction. 

Upon  the  measure  becoming  a  law,  the  canal  commissioners 
proceeded  to  carry  out  its  provisions  by  appointing  Holmes 
Hutchinson  to  make  surveys,  maps,  and  estimates  of  cost.  In 
1830  the  Legislature,  by  resolution,  requested  the  commissioners 
to  render  a  report  of  their  proceedings  in  relation  to  this  canal. 
The  report  showed  that  the  engineer's  views  coincided  with  those 
of  Mr.  Thomae  in  reference  to  the  manner  of  securing  an  ade- 
quate water-supply  for  both  canal  and  mills,  which  was  by  con- 
structing a  dam  and  thus  using  the  waters  of  Crooked  lake.  The 
line  of  the  canal,  as  located  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  began  a  little 
above  the  upper  mill  on  the  outlet,  about  a  mile  below  the  foot  of 
Crooked  lake  and  was  conducted  down  the  valley,  independent 
of  the  stream  and  disconnected  with  the  mill-ponds  or  hydraulic 
works,  to  the  point  of  its  intersection  with  Seneca  lake.  This 
plan  was  preferable  to  a  slack-water  navigation  which,  if  adopted, 
would  have  to  be  connected  with  the  hydraulic  works. 

The  engineer  proposed  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  outlet 
from  the  upper  mill  to  the  lake  by  deepening  and  widening  a 
part  of  the  chamnel.  This  plan  was  deemed  practicable  by  some, 
but  was  considered  objectionable  by  others,  as  this  part  of  the 
outlet  was  then  used  as  a  basin  for  saw-logs  and  other  private 
purposes  which  would  cause  interruption  to  navigation.  To  ob- 
viate this  difficulty,  another  scheme  was  proposed  in  which  it 
was  planned  to  begin  the  canal  at  the  lake,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
the  formation  of  a  bar  of  gravel  or  sand  at  its  mouth,  to  construct 
a  breakwater.  In  his  field  work,  the  engineer  found  that  the 
valley  of  the  outlet  was  generally  very  narrow  and  at  a  few 
points  so  contracted  as  scarcely  to  leave  sufficient  width  for  the 
canal  and  stream,  and  as  the  canal,  according  to  the  plans,  would 
occupy  the  bed  of  the  stream  at  several  places,  a  new  channel 
would  be  required  for  the  latter.  The  cost  of  the  canal  as  esti- 
mated at  1119,198,  which  included  an  allowance  of  thirteen  per 
cent  for  contingencies,  appeai*ed  to  be  reasonable,  but  it  did  not 
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include  the  expense  of  a  canal  from  the  upper  mills  to  the  lake 
nor  for  a  breakwater^  the  probable  cost  of  these  being  placed  ui 
five  or  six  thousand  dollars. 

The  provisions  of  the  law,  which  required  the  release  of  claims 
for  damages  or  their  payment  by  private  subscription,  after  an 
assessment  bv  the  canal  appraisers,  not  having  been  complied 
with,  the  canal  commissioners  postponed  further  action  until 
such  time  as  the  appraisers  could  assess  and  individuals  pay  the 
,  damages,  agreeable  to  the  enactment  of  the  statute. 

The  commissioners,  however,  did  not  fail  to  perceive  the  danger 
of  building  too  many  canals  nor  to  sound  a  note  of  warning 
against  the  overexploitation  of  the  canal  policy  as  it  related  to 
costly  laterals.  To  their  report  was  appended  a  statement  that 
the  probable  revenue  from  such  a  waterway  would  not  be  equal 
to  the  interest  on  its  cost  and  the  expenses  of  its  repairs. 

In  the  month  of  August,  18«t0,  the  canal  appraisers  ascertained 
the  damages  contemplated  by  the  act  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal.  Several  mill  owners  readily  executed  releases 
to  the  State,  being  of  the  belief  that  they  would  not  suffer  for 
laok  of  water,  while  the  amount  of  damages  awarded  to  those 
owners  of  hydraulic  works,  who  did  not  release  their  claims,  was 
paid  by  the  persons  interested  in  the  improvement,  into  the  Bank 
of  Geneva,  to  the  credit  of  the  canal  commissioners,  to  be  paid  to 
the  persons  entitled  thereto  when  the  construction  work  was 
begun.  Soon  after  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  reference  to  dam- 
ages had  lKH>n  coini)Iied  with,  public  notice  was  given  for  receiv- 
ing proposals  to  construct  the  canal.  The  propositions  were 
examined  in  October,  1830,  and  the  terms  offered  being  found  to 
come  within  the  requirements  of  the  law,  the  contracts  for  the 
execution  of  the  work  were  awarded  at  prices  which  aggregated, 
after  including  an  estimate  of  engineering  expenses,  |»5,820. 

The  work  was  bejjun  in  April,  1831,  and  by  the  terms  of  the 
contracts,  the  canal  was  to  be  completed  by  September,  1832. 
Arranji:einents  were  made  to  prosecute  the  work  during  the  winter 
of  1831-2,  and  the  completion  of  the  canal  at  the  time  stipulated 
in  the  contracts  was  confidently  expected,  but  unfavorable 
weather  and  scarcity  of  laborers  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
work.     The  extensive  public  works,  which  were  in  progress  in 
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the  State  of  Pennsylvania  at  this  time,  attracted  the  attention 
of  laborers  on  this  canal  and  many  left  for  that  state  with  the 
expectation  of  obtaining  higher  wages  and  a  more  lengthy  em- 
ployment. XJndismayed  by  depletions  in  their  forces,  the  con- 
tractors on  this  canal  appeared  to  manifest  a  willingness  to 
prosecute  the  work  with  proper  diligence  and  they  made  eflforts 
to  procure  men  by  sending  agents  and  printed  notices  into  other 
parts  of  the  state,  offering  liberal  wages.  They  possessed  char- 
acter and  responsibility,  and  a  general  confidence  seemed  to  pre- 
vail until  the  month  of  October,  1832,  when  a  contractor  for  two 
miles  of  canal  failed  in  paying  his  men.  He  was  a  foreigner  who 
had  great  influence  with  his  countrymen,  and  up  to  this  time  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  their  confidence  so  as  to  protract  his  pay- 
ments until  his  indebtedness  exceeded  |3,000.  This  occurrence 
so  exasperated  some  of  his  men  that  after  taking  from  him  every 
vestige  of  movable  property  and  setting  fire  to  his  shanties,  they 
left  the  country. 

This  affair  had  an  unfavorable  influence  throughout  the  whole 
line  of  the  canal  and  interrupted  the  progress  of  work.  A  por- 
tion of  the  excavations  under  the  charge  of  this  contractor  was 
very  expensive,  and  he  had  persevered  with  an  intention  of  finish- 
ing all  his  work,  under  the  expectation  of  obtaining  an  extra 
allowance  on  a  part  of  it.  The  sureties  of  the  contractor,  im- 
mediately after  his  failure,  made  arrangements  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  unfinished  work.  Another  factor  which  served  largely 
in  protracting  the  work  was  the  presence  of  hardpan,  this  mate- 
rial or  rock  appearing  in  almost  every  lock-pit  and  proving  to  be 
expensive  to  excavate. 

The  canal  was  finally  completed  so  as  to  permit  navigation 
upon  it  on  October  10,  1833,  at  a  cost  of  |156,776.90.  The  con- 
tracts for  work  were  within  the  engineer's  estimates,  but  owing 
to  unexpected  difficulties  the  total  cost  was  somewhat  increased. 
The  Legislature  of  1833  passed  an  act  (chapter  115),  authorizing 
the  canal  board  to  make  allowances  to  contractors  for  extra 
expenses  and  labor,  occasioned  by  a  change  of  plan  or  by  work 
of  a  different  character  or  description  than  originally  contem- 
plated. The  size  of  the  canal  prism  at  completion  was  forty-two 
feet  width  at  water-line,  twenty-six  feet  bottom  width  and  four 
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feet  in  depth  of  water;  the  number  of  locks  was  twenty-seven 
lift-locks  and  one  guard-lock,  the  dimensions  of  which  were  ninety 
by  fifteen  feet. 

In  1834-5  complaints  were  received  by  the  Legislature  from 
mill  owners  who  had  been  induced  to  believe  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  would  not  diminish  the  supply  of  water  for  their 
factories.  They  averred  that  the  immediate  effect  of  letting  water 
into  the  canal  in  the  year  1833  was  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  water 
in  the  stream,  thereby  diminishing  the  supply  to  a  greater  extent 
than  they  had  suffered  in  seasons  of  drought.  The  Legislature 
in  18S5,  by  the  passage  of  an  act  (chapter  276),  authorizjed  the 
canal  commissioners  to  deepen  the  upper  level  of  the  canal  two 
feet  and  six  inches,  to  construct  a  feeder  from  the  outlet  of 
Crooked  lake  into  the  canal  and  to  reconstruct  the  existing  dam 
to  four  feet  above  the  bottom  of  lower  level,  the  supposition  being 
that  these  improvements  would  be  effectual  in  giving  relief  to 
the  manufacturers. 

To  carry  into  effect  these  provisions,  the  commissioners  adver- 
tised for  sealed  proposals,  but  only  one  proposition  was  submitted 
for  the  Ievel-deei)ening,  the  bid  exceeding  the  appropriation,  while 
for  the  other  work  but  few  bids  were  received.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  Waggoner  and  Gillett,  the  mill  owners  at  the  head 
of  the  outlet,  considered  the  plan  of  deepening  the  level  injurious 
to  tlu'lr  mills,  and  that  some  of  the  other  owners  of  hydraulic 
works  on  the  outlet  wore  oi)pojHHl  to  such  action. 

Several  mill  owners  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  most  effectual 
relief  would  be  afforded  if  the  State  should  purchase  the  water- 
privileges  on  the  upi)er  dam,  belonging  to  Waggoner  and  Gillett 
(who  had  exercised  a  control  over  the  water  of  the  lake  after  it 
had  iKH'onie  dejiressed  below  the  top  of  their  dam),  and  then  if 
a  proper  rejjulation  of  the  waste  gates  at  the  dam  were  main- 
tained, it  was  believed  that  the  mill  owners  on  the  outlet  below 
the  mills  of  Wajr^oiior  and  Gillett  would  secure  a  more  uniform 
supply.  However,  the  commissioners  contracted  to  have  a  waste 
gate  constructed  at  the  State  dam,  and  to  have  a  feeder  built  from 
the  outlet  of  the  lake  into  the  canal  below  lock  No.  8. 

In  1836  another  controversy  arose  over  the  water-supply  for 
the  mills,  when  Abraham  Waggoner  forwarded  a  petition  to  the 
Assembly  asking  for  remuneration  for  damages  alleged  to  have 
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been  sustained  in  consequence  of  tlie  construction  of  tlie  canal. 
The  petitioner  asserted  that  he  was  the  owner  of  a  sawmill  and 
a  grist-mill ;  that  before  the  Crooked  lake  canal  had  been  built 
his  ©awmill  had  a  full  supply  of  water  for  at  least  four  months 
in  the  year  and  that  the  grist-mill  had  a  plentiful  supply  from 
the  first  of  March  to  the  end  of  the  fall  season.  He  contended 
that  the  dam  erected  by  the  State  across  the  outlet  above  his  mill 
was  four  feet  higher  than  the  bottom  of  his  flume,  depriving  him 
of  the  use  of  two  feet  of  water  from  the  surface  of  the  lake  and 
seriously  interfering  with  the  operation  of  the  mills.  The  peti- 
tion was  referred  to  the  canal  commissioners,  and  they  reported 
that  the  purchase  of  the  water-rights  of  Waggoner  and  Gillett 
would  probably  prove  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty than  the  adoption  of  that  portion  of  the  plans  proposed 
in  the  act  of  1835,  which  called  for  the  deepening  of  the  level, 
for  it  was  thought  that  the  water-privileges  could  be  obtained 
for  a  sum  considerably  less  than  the  cost  of  the  proposed  deepen- 
ing. The  report  of  the  commissioners  was  followed  by  the  enact- 
ment of  chapter  216  which  amenlded  the  act  of  the  previous  year 
(chapter  276)  so  as  to  authorize  the  canal  commissioners,  if 
they  deemed  it  advisable,  to  purchase  the  mills  and  the  water- 
privileges  of  Waggoner  and  Gillett  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  flow  and  discharge  of  the  waters  of  the  Crooked  lake  into 
the  natural  channel  of  the  outlet.  Shortly  afterward  the  new 
waste  gates  on  the  State  dam  were  completed  and  conditions 
were  improved,  the  manufacturers  receiving  a  larger  and  better 
regulated  supply  of  water. 

For  the  next  few  years  the  locks  on  the  canal  reijuired  ex- 
tensive repairing,  the  structures  being  of  framework  and  con- 
structed upon  the  same  plan  as  those  on  the  Chemung  canal 
where  so  much  trouble  was  experienced.  In  1841  they  became 
a  source  of  much  vexation  and  expense  and  at  several  points 
navigation  was  maintained  with  difficulty.  However,  with  con- 
stant repairing  they  were  sustained  through  the  following  sea- 
sons until  1845,  when  the  Legislature  was  forced  either  to  make 
appropriations  for  repairs  or  abandon  the  canal. 

The  financial  troubles  of  1837  and  the  change  of  political  con- 
trol in  1842  had  brought  about  the  enactment  of  the  ^*  Stop  law,'' 
(chapter  114,  Laws  of  1842),  which  prohibited  work  on  all  the 
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canals,  except  such  repairs  as  were  necessary  to  keep  the  water- 
ways in  a  navigable  condition,  and  thereafter  no  considerable 
funds  were  available  until  the  new  Constitution  of  1846  pro- 
vided for  the  levying  of  a  tax  each  year  for  the  needs  of  the 
canals. 

Of  course  the  question  arose  at  this  time  concerning  this  water- 
way, in  common  with  the  other  lateral  canals,  as  to  whether  it 
would  ever  prove  itself  a  profitable  investment  for  the  State. 
Although  the  Comptroller's  report  of  1842  showed  that,  since 
its  completion,  this  canal  had  cost  the  State  $97^9^^  more  than 
it  had  contributed  in  tolls,  the  clamorings  of  interested  people 
for  further  improvements  were  too  insistent,  and  public  senti- 
ment was  still  too  strongly  intent  on  the  benefits  that  would 
accrue,  if  the  laterals  were  properly  equipped,  to  allow  their 
abandonment  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  presHing  need  for  repairs  led  the  Legislatures  of  1844-5 
to  pass  laws  for  improving  the  canal,  this  action  being  deemed 
necessary  both  to  put  the  canal  on  a  better  paying  basis  and 
to  preserve  tlie  canal  from  utter  uselessness  within  a  few  years. 
The  law  enacted  in  1814  (chapter  313)  required  the  canal  com- 
missioners to  improve  the  lower  or  lake  level  of  the  canal,  so 
as  to  adapt  it  to  the  natural  level  of  Seneca  lake  by  lowering 
the  bottom  one  foot  and  thus  giving  at  all  times  four  feet  of 
water  in  the  level.  By  1845  the  locks  were  in  so  dilapidated 
a  condition  that  the  T^jjislature  by  an  act  (chapter  338)  directed 
the  commissioners  to  reconstruct  them  and  appropriated  {25,000 
for  the  work,  an  additional  appropriation  of  {25,000  being  allowed 
by  act  (chapter  325)  passed  in  1846. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  engineers,  the  canal  commis- 
sioners a])proved  a  iilan  for  conijjosite  locks,  and  on  June  26 
contracts  were  let  for  eleven  structures,  the  stipulations  being 
that  the  head  of  the  locks  and  the  sides  of  the  chambers,  for 
a  length  of  six  feet  below  tlie  ui)i)er  quoins,  should  be  of  rubble 
masonry  laid  in  hydraulic  cement  and  that  the  remainder  of 
the  sides  of  the  chamlK^rs  should  be  composed  of  substantial 
dry  walls,  fac^d  with  a  framework  of  timber  and  plank.  The 
locks  were  conjjileted  and  first  used  on  the  first  of  May,  1847,  and 
in  1848  the  rebuilding  of  all  the  locks  was  completed  at  a  total 
cost  of  $107,264.     B\  an  act  (chapter  218),  passed  in  1849,  the 
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commisBioners  were  authorized,  ''if  in  their  opinion  the  inter- 
ests of  the  state  would  be  promoted  thereby,"  to  rebuild  the 
lock  at  the  termination  of  the  canal,  at  Seneca  lake,  and  to 
build  it  of  stone  instead  of  making  a  composite  lock,  such  as 
was  then  authorized  by  law.  In  1850  the  new  lock  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  work  of  constructing  a  pier  in  Seneca  lake  at 
the  terminus  of  the  canal  was  started,  the  structure  being  first 
used  in  1851,  having  been  built  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  a 
convenient  and  secure  harbor  for  boats. 

In  1853,  in  order  to  enable  steamboats  to  enter  the  canal  in 
safety  from  Crooked  lake,  15,000  was  appropriated  by  an  act 
(chapter  620)  for  tlie  improvement  of  that  part  of  the  canal 
between  the  foot  of  the  lake  and  the  village  of  Penn  Yan.    This 
work  was  imperative,  as  much  serious  difl&culty  had  been  ex- 
perienced at  times  by  boats  being  driven  upon  the  beach  when- 
ever high  winds  prevailed.    The  work  of  improvement  was  put 
under  contract  in  the  spring  of  1853  and  the  contractor  prose- 
cuted his  work  until  the  sum  of  |3,900  had  been  expended,  when 
the  contract  whb  abandoned.    It  was  relet  in  September,  1855. 
in  which  year  the  further  sum  of  |3,500  was  provided  by  an  act 
(chapter  570)  to  complete  the  work.    The  amounts  api>ropriated 
became  exhausted  on  August  1, 1857,  and  the  contractor,  although 
duly  notified  of  the  fact,  continued  with  the  work  after  that 
date  upon  his  own  responsibility,  until  he  had  completed  the 
dredging  to  the  Liberty  street  bridge,  as  ordered  by  the  acts 
of  1853  and  1855.    The  expenditures  made  for  the  work  attained 
the   desired  results,  as  navigation  was  so  improved  that  boats 
were  afforded  a  good  entrance  from  the  lake  in  all  kinds  of 
weather. 

In  1859  the  harbor  in  Seneca  lake  at  Dresden  required  much 
dredging,  as  deposits  had  accumulated  in  the  basin  to  such  an 
extent  that  loaded  boats  could  not  gain  access  to  the  warehouses, 
nor  lie  at  their  piers  to  load  or  unload  their  cargoes.  The  im- 
provement at  this  point  necessitated  an  outlay  of  nearly  |1,000. 
For  several  years  navigation  was  maintained  in  a  good  con- 
dition with  the  ordinary  expenditures  for  repairs,  but  in  1863 
it  was  perceptible  that  the  canal  had  been  greatly  neglected 
from  want  of  sufficient  appropriations,  and  that  it  required  im- 
mediate improvement.     The  dilapidated  condition  of  the  guard- 
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lock  at  Penn  Yan  and  the  difficulty  experienced  during  the  dry 
season  in  maiutaining  the  requisite  depth  of  water  on  the  old 
miter-sill  made  it  necessary  to  construct  a  new  lock,  which  was 
built  of  stone  and  placed  eighteen  inches  lower  than  the  old  one. 
In  July  a  heavy  freshet  caused  serious  damage  to  the  canal 
and  rendered  necessary  repairs  that  suspended  navigation  for 
two  months.  The  repairs  cost  the  State  |3,704.15  beyond  the 
amount  required  to  be  done  by  the  repair  contractor.  At  this 
time  the  banks  of  the  canal  were  not  properly  protected  against 
the  outlet  of  Crooked  lake,  which  flowed  immediately  in  the 
rear  of  the  towing-path  bank,  and  they  were  constantly  showing 
signs  of  weakness,  requiring  great  watchfulness  and  also  large 
expenditures  to  protect  them. 

In  1864  work  was  started  toward  deepening  the  Penn  Yan 
level,  in  order  to  conform  to  the  xniter-sill  of  the  new  guard- 
lock,  a  work  that  for  a  long  time  had  been  very  much  needed, 
but  only  a  portion  of  the  work  was  done  at  that  time.  The 
level  was  about  a  mile  and  one-half  long,  and  the  water  became 
so  low  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  of  1809  that  boats 
could  not  draw  the  regulation  depth,  and  the  Legislature  of  1870, 
by  act  (chapter  767)  appropriated  t2,0(»O  for  further  work  in 
bottoming  out  the  level. 

During  the  year  1865  the  foundations  of  eight  locks  were 
found  to  be  defective;  the  jaws  and  lower  wings  were  constantly 
pressing  toji^^^tlier,  ro<iuiring  the  face  of  tlie  walls  to  be  dressed 
oflf  so  as  to  allow  tlie  passage  of  bojits,  and  this  had  been  done 
to  such  au  extent  that  the  locks  were  liable  to  fail  at  any  time. 
Under  an  aiq)ropriation  of  f40,000  by  act  (chapter  715,  Laws 
of  18G8),  the  stnictuix^s  were  rebuilt  wherever  necessary  and 
this  work  coutiiuuHl  until  1S72,  when  other  locks  were  reported 
to  be  in  a  condition  that  necessitated  rebuilding.  At  the  open- 
ing of  navipition  in  this  y(»ar  another  serious  problem  confronted 
the  State  autlu)ritie8 — the  presence  of  but  twenty-three  inches 
of  \vat(T  on  the  lower  miter-sill  of  the  lock  at  Dresden.  Crooked 
lake  wius  also  verv  low  and  for  nearly  half  of  that  season,  boats 
were  limited  to  a  draught  of  two  feet. 

For  the  next  few  years  no  work  of  any  description  waa  done. 
It  was  impossible  to  keep  the  canal  in  condition  without  an 
enormous  outlay  and  the  authorities  deemed  it  imprudent  to 
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appropriate  any  considerable  portion  of  the  ordinary  canal  fund 
to  this  waterway,  when  its  commerce  was  so  small  and  steadily 
diminishing  and  when  the  money  was  so  urgently  needed  on 
canals  that  were  carrying  a  much  larger  traffic.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  condition  of  the  locks  during  1872,  the  repair  contractor 
creditably  kept  the  canal  in  fair  navigable  condition  with  the 
result  that  boats  made  quicker  passage  upon  it  in  that  year  than 
during  the  few  years  preceding. 

The  attitude  of  the  commissioners  made  it  apparent  that  the 
canal  had  served  its  usefulness,  and  the  question  of  abandon- 
ment arose  in  the  minds  of  the  Legislators  in  the  Assembly  of 
1872.  A  resolution  was  parsed  requesting  from  the  Attorney- 
General  an  opinion  bb  to  '^  whether  there  [were]  any  constitu- 
tional objections  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Crooked  Lake  canal, 
and  the  sale  of  the  same  by  the  State."  While  the  Constitution 
distinctly  prohibited  the  sale  of  the  canal,  the  Attorney-General 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Legislature  could,  without  violating 
its  constitutional  duty,  practically  abandon  the  canal  by  failing 
to  make  appropriations  for  its  repair  and  management,  and  sub- 
sequently could  sell  the  land  which  it  occupied. 

This  procedure  did  not  produce  any  immediate  result,  but 
soon  the  first  step  toward  closing  several  canals  was  taken.  As 
the  lateral  canals  had  not  been  self-sustaining,  people  had  come 
to  think  that  the  State  should  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  main- 
taining them,  and  finally  public  opinion  became  so  aroused  as  to 
demand  their  abandonment. '  This  subject  is  carefully  considered 
in  a  separate  chapter  and  need  not  be  mentioned  here  except  as  it 
relates  to  this  particular  canal. 

The  Constitution  of  1846,  prohibitine:  the  sale  or  lease  of  any 
of  the  canals,  was  amended  in  1874  by  removing  from  certain 
canals  such  prohibition,  and  the  Legislature  of  1875  enacted 
chapter  499,  requiring  the  canal  board  to  examine  these  canals 
and  ascertain  whether  they  should  be  sold,  leased  or  abandoned. 
The  board  rendered  a  rei)ort,  but  as  details  such  as  were  desired 
were  not  embodied  therein,  another  act  (chapter  382)  was  passed 
in  1876,  appointing  special  commissioners  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion. In  their  report  they  stated  that  the  structures  and  banks 
of  the  Crooked  Lake  canal  were  found  to  be  in  fair  condition; 
that  in  1875  the  tolls  were  |126.(>9;  tolls  contributed  to  Erie, 
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nothing;  expended  for  maintenance,  |7,710.16;  and  estimated 
to  maintain  for  1877,  considerable  more  than  the  amount  for 
1875. 

The  commissioners  further  reported  that  this  canal  was  not 
necessary  as  a  feeder  to  the  Erie,  its  value  for  hydraulic  pur- 
poses inconsiderable,  and  that,  although   it  had  been  built  to 
afford  a  section  of  about  three  hundred  square  miles  of  the  best 
farming  lands  of  the  state  the  privilege  of  water  communication 
with  the  commercial  marts  of  the  East  and  had  been  the  cause 
of  erecting  some  twelve  or  fourteen  storehouses  for  receiving 
products  of  that  section  of  country,  and  although  the  closing  of 
the  canal  would  mean  the  disuse  of  these  storehouses  and  the 
deprivation  to  that  territory  of  suitable  transportation  facilities, 
except  a  railroad  that  would  tend  to  divert  the  traffic  to  Pennsyl- 
vania,  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  State  was  not  warranted 
in  maintaining  the  canal,  and  they  recommended  its  abandon- 
ment. 

Acting  uiK>n  that  recommendation  there  was  an  official  aban- 
donment on  June  4,  1877,  by  act  (chapter  404)  of  that  year, 
although  there  had  been  no  navigation  on  the  canal  since  1875. 
In  January,  1877,  the  waterway  was  transferred  from  the  middle 
division  to  the  western  division  by  resolution  of  the  canal  board. 
The  law  providing  for  abandonment  ajso  conferred  upon  the  canal 
comniissionei's  or  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  the  right 
to  sell  the  canal,  its  api)urtenanc(»«  and  water-privileges,  provided 
the  hydraulic  action  and  the  natural  How  of  the  outlet  of  Crooked 
lake  should  not  l>e  diverted  or  changed.  In  the  same  year  the 
Penn  Yan  and  New  York  Railway  Company  made  an  application 
to  the  canal  commissioners  for  the  purchase  of  the  banks  and 
prism  at  a  reasonable  price,  stating  that  they  desired  the  property 
for  the  bed  of  a  railroad  to  be  constructed,  maintained  and 
operated  between  Penn  Yan  and  Dresden. 

In  pursuance  of  the  law  which  became  oi)erative  in  1877,  the 
canal  commissioners  advertised  for  sale  the  materials  of  the  locks, 
aqueducts  and  bridges,  but  as  the  sales  had  to  be  adjourned  from 
time  to  time,  the  efforts  to  sell  the  structures  were  abandoned. 
The  officials  also  considered  the  application  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany and  favored  legislative  action  to  meet  the  request  of  the 
company.     Consequently  the  Legislatui'e  in  the  following  year 
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paased  an  act  (chapter  143)  authorizing  the  commiesioners  of 
(he  land  office,  for  the  consideration  of  flOO,  to  release  the  banks 
and  prism  to  the  railroad  company  with  the  proviso  that,  if  the 
railway  should  not  be  completed  within  two  years  from  the 
passage  of  the  act,  the  property  should  revert  to  the  State  and 
be  disposed  of  as  specified  in  chapter  404,  Laws  of  1877.  The 
latter  chapter  was  amended  by  an  act  (chapter  344),  also  passed 
in  1878,  empowering  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  to  sell 
all  such  portions  of  the  canal  as  should  be  desired  by  adjacent 
owners  on  condition  that  the  State  should  be  released  from  all 
obligation  to  maintain  the  bridges  and  other  structures  located 
thereon. 

During  1878  the  land  commissioners  released  the  banks  and 
prism  in  pursuance  of  act  (chapter  143)  passed  that  year,  to 
the  railroad  company,  which,  in  consequence  of  delay,  was  granted 
further  extensions  of  time  in  which  to  complete  their  line  by 
acts  (chapter  S4,  Laws  of  1882,  and  chapter  471,  Laws  of  18S4). 

In  1878  the  offices  of  the  canal  commissioners  were  abolished 
and  all  the  powers  which  had  been  vested  in  them  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  the  canal  paased  into  the  control  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Works  by  the  enactment  of  chapter  522  of  the 
Laws  of  1879,  which  was  amended  in  1881  by  act  (chapter  157) 
authorizing  the  superintendent  to  advertise  for  sale  all  property, 
privileges  or  rights  intended  to  be  sold,  other  than  those  already 
acquired  by  adjacent  owners  and  the  railway  officials. 

At  present  the  line  of  the  canal  is  occupied  in  large  part  by  the 
Penn  Yan  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  division  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  system,  a  few  vestiges  of  the  old  prism  and 
structures  still  remaining.  As  this  canal  was  not  a  link  in  any 
great  through  system,  and  had  not  opened  the  way  to  extensive 
lake  traffic,  its  influence  was  entirely  local  and  limited  to  a  small 
area.  It  served  a  purpose  in  helping  to  develop  the  country  and 
in  affording  communications  until  it  paved  the  way  for  railroads, 
but  its  contributing  territory  was  too  small  to  sustain  financially 
a  canal  built  along  a  route  that  proved  expensive  in  both  con- 
struction and  maintenance.  Therefore,  it  never  could  have  been 
a  paying  investment,  and  it  gave  way  before  the  railroads  that 
could  be  operated  economically  under  the  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed in  that  locality. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  ONEIDA  LAKE  CANAL. 

Including  the  construction  of  the  canal  by  the  Oneida  Lake  Canal  Company, 

the  purchase  by  the  State,  the  abandonment  of  the  Old  Oneida  Lake 

canal,  and  the  construction  and  abandonment  of  the  New 

Oneida  Lake  canal. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  account  of  the  first  attempts  at  internal 
improvement,  the  first  means  of  communication  between  the 
western  and  central  parts  of  New  York  state  and  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Hudson  river,  was  through  the  Seneca,  Oswego  and 
Oneida  rivers,  Oneida  lake,  Wood  creek  and  the  Mohawk  river. 
This  communication  was  an  imperfect  one,  being  interrupted  by 
falls  and  by  carrying  places,  at  Rome  and  Schenectady,  but  was 
improved,  at  an  early  day,  through  the  medium  of  the  Western 
Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company,  the  State  itself  being  a  large 
stockholder  in  the  company. 

After  the  completion  of  the  works  of  this  company,  a  great 
impulse  was  given  to  the  settlement  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity 
of  Oneida  lake,  and  its  tributary  streams,  and  for  many  years 
afterward,  this  territory  was  regarded  by  emigrants,  as  one  of 
the  most  desirable  portions  of  our  state,  consequently  the  value 
of  land  was  much  increased  and  the  country  improved  rapidly, 
in  wealth  and  population. 

At  the  time  of  constructing  the  Erie  canal,  the  works  of  the 
Western  Navigation  Company  were  purchased  by  the  State  and 
then  abandoned.  Thus  the  inhabitants  along  the  lake  and  streams, 
were  at  once  deprived  of  an  access  to  market  which  they  had 
enjoyed  for  twenty -five  years.  The  effect  of  this  policy  proved 
ruinous  to  the  whole  of  that  section  of  country;  land  depreciated 
in  value,  and  for  several  years  emigration  from  that  part  of  the 
state  was  greater  than  the  increase  in  population. 

During  the  succeeding  decade  the  prosperity  of  that  section 
gave  but  few  signs  of  recovery  from  the  blow  which  it  had 
received.  The  inhabitants,  meantime,  were  making  repeated 
efforts  to  induce  the  State  to  open  a  communication  from  Oneida 
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lake  to  the  Erie  canal.  After  a  lapse  of  ten  or  twelve  years  from 
the  closing  of  the  old  works,  they  despaired  of  securing  direct 
aid  from  the  State  for  this  object,  and  applied  to  the  Legislature 
for  a  charter  to  enable  a  company  to  construct  a  canal  from 
Oneida  lake  to  the  Erie  canal.  After  strenuous  efforts  the  Legis- 
lature was  finally  induced  to  take  cognizance  of  their  appeals  in 
1832,  and  passed  a  resolution  asking  the  canal  board',  to  which 
had  been  referred  the  bill  to  incorporate  the  Oneida  Lake  Canal 
Company,  to  report  its  opinion  of  the  utility  of  the  contemplated 
improvement,  "  and  whether  it  would  be  most  promotive  of  the 
interests  of  the  state,"  that  the  water  route  should  be  built  by  the 
State  or  by  an  incorporated  company. 

In  reporting,  the  board  stated  that  the  construction  of  a  naviga- 
ble communication  between  the  Oneida  lake  and  the  Erie  canal 
would  be  useful  to  a  large  number  of  inhabitants  residing  near 
the  lake  by  giving  them  advantages  of  conveying  the  products  of 
the  soil  to  market,  and  also  that  the  waterway  would  be  useful 
to  the  State  by  bringing  freight  to  the  Erie  canal  which,  without 
the  communication,  would  never  reach  it.  But  as  to  the  feasibility 
of  either  the  State  or  an  incorporated  company  making  the  im- 
provement, the  members  of  the  board  considered  it  their  duty  to 
refer  to  the  probable  amount  of  tolls  that  would  be  realized  from 
the  canal.  Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  judging  of  the 
probable  amount  of  revenue  that  would  be  derived  by  the  amount 
tliat  the  State  had  received  from  the  lateral  canals  already  con- 
structed, they  thought  that  the  best  interests  of  the  State  would 
be  conserved  if  the  work  were  done  bj'  an  incori)orated  comj)any. 

The  board,  however,  stated  that  there  was  an  objection  to  the 
construction  of  the  canal  on  account  of  the  want  of  water  for 
feeding  it,  and'  that  unless  this  objection  were  removed  it  would 
be  useless  to  authorize  its  construction.  It  was  not  considered 
safe  to  calculate  upon  drawing  from  the  Erie  canal  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  continuously  feed  the  canal,  as  all  of  the 
surplus  water  upon  the  Erie  in  this  locality  had  been  sold  by  the 
canal  commissioners  (in  pursuance  of  an  act,  chapter  275,  Laws 
of  1825)  to  two  persons,  the  lease  having  been  given  to  the  pur- 
chase on  August  25,  1827. 

In  order  to  compensate  for  the  water  that  should  be  drawn 
from^kEpie,  an  article  providing  that  the  company  should  con- 
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struct  a  fce<]er  from  Oneida  creek  to  the  Erie^  waa  iiuserted  in  the 
bill  incorporating  the  company,  which  was  passed  on  March  22, 
1832,  being  act^  chapter  53. 

The  capital  stock  was  placed  at  |40,000.  One  of  the  canal 
commissioners  was  to  designate  where  the  route  should  be  located, 
and  all  expense  incurred  by  him,  in  employing  an  engineer  to 
survey  and  examine  the  route,  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the  com- 
pany. Permission  was  given  by  the  act  to  take  possession  of 
such  lands  as  would  be  indispensable  for  the  construction  of  the 
canal,  giving  in  exchange  a  price  to  be  arranged  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. In  ca^e  of  a  disagreement  as  to  the  compensation,  the 
property  was  to  be  appraised  by  three  competent  persons  who 
were  to  act  as  commissionera  and  award  to  the  owner  or  owners 
an  amount  which  they  (the  commissioners)  deemed  to  be  the  full 
value  of  the  property. 

By  the  act  of  incorportition  the  company  was  authorized  to 
construct  and  maintain  tho  canal  for  fifty  years,  and  to  establish 
rates  of  toll  not  to  exceed  three  times  the  amount  then  charged 
on  the  Erie  canal.  If  the  feeder  were  made  navigable  the  same 
rates  of  toll  could  be  charged  as  on  the  Oneida  Lake  canal.  The 
act  provided  that  the  canal  should  be  of  suitable  dimensions  to 
pass  boats  navigating  the  Erie.  The  State  reserved  to  itself  the 
right,  at  any  time  within  ten  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act, 
to  take  possession  of  the  canal  and  feeder,  upon  paying  to  the 
copipany  the  whole  amount  of  moneys  expended,  together  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  i)er  cent  after  deducting  the  amount 
of  tolls  which  might  have  been  collected  on  the  canal  and  feeder. 

By  the  most  active  and  unceasing  exertions  of  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  on  the  northern  and  eastern  shores  of 
Oneida  lake,  a  company  wan  formed  under  the  charter  and  suffi- 
cient stock  subscribed  to  warrant  the  commencement  of  work. 

For  the  purpose  of  opening  vast  tracts  of  wood  and  timber  land, 
located  in  the  region  where  it  was  planned  to  build  the  canal,  as 
the  wood  and  timber  would  be  the  chief  marketable  commodity, 
the  company  importuned  the  Legislature  of  1833  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  charter,  which  would  authorize  an  appraisal  and  sale 
of  certain  lands  to  the  company. 

The  lands  thus  sought  consisted  of  a  tract  of  sixteen  hundred 
and  ninety-two  acres  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Seneca  turn- 
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pike  and  west  of  Oneida  creek,  which  was  then  occupied  by 
Indians,  and  a  second  tract  of  fourteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
acres  lying  in  a  narrow  strip  along  the  margin  of  Wood  creek, 
which  had  been  formerly  reserved  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company,  and  became  the 
property  of  the  State  by  the  purchase  of  the  interest  of  that 
company. 

The  first  tract  was  ceded  to  the  State  by  a  treaty  with  the  "  first 
Christian  party  of  Indians,"  on  October  8,  1829,  which  secured 
to  the  Indians  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  land,  until  they 
should  be  prepared  to  migrate  to  Green  Bay.  It  waB,  therefore, 
deemed  inexpedient  to  grant  to  any  individual  or  company  the 
preemptive  right  to  lands  in  the  possession  of  Indians,  who  had 
been  assured  of  possession  during  their  pleasure.  As  the  second 
tract  had  been  paid  for  out  of  the  canal  fund,  and  as  the  act  of 
1817,  which  authorized  the  Erie  canal,  had  specified  that  all  the 
net  proceeds  from  the  Western  Inland  Ijock  Navigation  Company 
were  to  be  applied  toward  the  payment  of  the  canal  debt,  it  was 
considered  that  a  diversion  of  any  part  of  their  value  to  other 
purposes  would  be  an  infringement  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Therefore,  the  petition  of  the  Oneida  Lake  Canal  Company 
for  these  lands  was  not  granted. 

The  canal,  as  constructed,  extended  from  the  Erie  canal  at 
Higginsville  to  Wood  creek,  four  and  one-half  miles,  and  thence 
to  Oneida  lake,  a  distance  of  two  miles;  the  creek  was  used  for 
navigation  with  a  towing-path  on  the  southerly  bank.  Early 
in  the  fall  of  1835,  the  canal  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $G4,886.37, 
and  the  feeder  at  an  additional  cost  of  |13,0.38.48,  making  a 
total  of  ^78,824.85.  In  the  four  and  one-half  miles  of  canal, 
there  were  seven  wooden  locks,  besid<s  a  gnard-loi*k;  the  prism 
was  forty  feet  wide  at  the  water-line,  twenty-six  at  the  bottom, 
with  four  fefet  depth  of  water,  and  from  the  junction  with  the 
Krie  to  the  lake  the  descent  was  fifty-six  feet.  The  feeder  was 
flbout  three  miles  in  length,  extending  from  Oneida  creek  near 
the  village  of  Oneida  Castle,  to  the  Erie  canal,  at  a  point  about 
thi^e  miles  west  of  the  intersection  of  the  Oneida  Lake  canal. 
The  width  of  the  feeder  was  twelve  feet  upon  the  bottom,  with 
a  few  wider  places  for  the  convenient  passage  of  boats. 
42 
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Navigation  on  the  canal  was  opened  on  September  12^  1835, 
but  at  this  time  tlie  feeder  was  not  navigable  as  a  small  expendi- 
ture was  still  required  to  render  it  so.  In  fact,  the  feeder  never 
was  made  navigable,  and  no  water  of  any  consequence  was  ever 
received  from  that  source.  The  account  of  this,  however,  will 
be  noticed  later  in  this  chapter. 

In  tills  year  by  aet  (chapter  70),  the  company  was  authorized 
to  increase  its  capital  stock  by  an  amount  not  exceeding  (30,000, 
and  in  the  following  year  (chapter  534)  further  power  was  given 
to  augment  the  amount  of  stock  by  a  sum  not  to  exceed  110,000, 
over  the  increase  allowed  by  the  act  of  the  previous  year.  This 
law  was  passed  principally  for  the  purpose  of  responding  to  the 
petition  of  the  company,  which,  desiring  to  improve  the  naviga- 
tion of  Pish  creek  above  its  confluence  with  Wood  creek,  was 
granted  permission  by  the  act  to  extend  its  improvement  up  Fish 
creek  for  a  distance  of  four  miles  and  to  charge  the  same  toll  as 
was  then  collected  on  the  canal.  Subsequently  this  improvement 
was  accomplished. 

After  the  canal  had  been  in  operation  for  two  years,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  region  benefited  by  the  waterway  presented 
a  petition  to  the  Legislature,  requesting  the  State  to  purchase 
the  Oneida  Lake  canal  and  feeder.  These  petitions  were  renewed 
each  year  till  the  request  was  granted. 

The  petitioners  claimed  that  the  construction  of  the  canal  by 
means  of  an  incorporated  body  had  been  an  evil;  that  the  tolls 
collected  by  the  company  were  exceedingly  oppressive  and  that 
business  done  on  the  canal  had  fallen  off  in  consequence  of  this 
great  drawback  to  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  portion  of  the  state.  The  petitioners  believed  that  the 
only  measure  by  which  they  could  obtain  relief  from  the  burden- 
some tolls  would  be  State  ownership,  followed  by  the  same  rate 
of  tolls  as  charged  on  the  Erie  canal. 

The  petitioners  also  urgeil,  as  a  main  inducement  for  the  pur- 
chai?e  by  the  State,  the  means  which  the  possession  of  these  works 
would  afford  for  obtaining  an  additional  supply  of  water  for 
the  enlarged  Erie  canal.  This  was  a  consideration  that  was  of  a 
somewhat  weighty  character  as  the  feeder  emptied  into  the  long 
level  between  Utica  and  Syracuse,  where  a  want  of  water  waa 
often  experienced. 
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During  the  seafion  of  1839  it  was  found  that  the  Oneida  Lake 
Company  was  not  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  the  charter, 
which  provided  that  it  could  use  an  equal  amount  of  the  waters 
of  the  Erie  canal  to  feed  the  Oneida  Lake  canal,  as  was  supplied 
bj  the  feeder.  An  examination  was  instituted,  which  resulted 
in  showing  that  the  feeder  delivered  to  the  Erie  canal  little  more 
than  five  hundred  cubic  feet  per  minute,  while  the  canal  used 
over  nine  hund'red  cubic  feet  per  minute.  By  a  measurement  of 
Oneida  creek  at  the  same  time,  it  was  ascertained  that  this  stream 
was  capable  of  affording  about  fourteen  hundred  cubic  feet  per 
minute,  but  for  some  reason  it  was  not  transmitted  through  the 
feeder. 

In  answer  to  petitions,  bills  were  introduced  in  the  Legislatures 
of  1838  and  1839  for  purchase  by  the  State,  but  were  not  acted 
upon.  In  1840,  upon  a  similar  request  the  Legislature  granted 
the  prayers  of  the  petitioners  by  passing  an  act  (chapter  258), 
authorizing  the  canal  commissioners  to  make  the  purchase  for 
the  State  (for  a  sum  not  to  exceed  |50,000).  On  June  23,  1840, 
the  canal  commissioners  appointed  a  committee  of  two  to 
determine  whether  it  would  be  expedient  for  the  State  to  purchase 
the  canal  and  feeder,  and  in  March,  1841,  the  committee  reported 
that  "  they  had  examined  the  waterways  in  person  and  that,  on 
receiving  the  proper  evidence  of  title  from  the  Attorney-General, 
the  canal  and  feeder  ought  to  be  piirchased  by  the  state." 

Provisions  contained  in  the  second  section  of  the  act  author- 
izing the  purchase,  which  related  to  the  certificate  of  title  from 
the  Attorney-General  and  to  the  execution,  by  the  owners,  of  a 
release  to  the  State,  were  complied  with,  and  on  April  12,  1841, 
a  certificate  of  stock  for  f 50,000,  bearing  interest  at  five  i>er  cent 
was  issued  by  the  Comptroller  and  delivered  to  the  authorized 
agents  of  the  company.  Although  the  amount  did  not  reimburse 
the  company  for  the  cost  of  constructing  the  canal,  nevertheless 
the  stockholders  were  contented,  because  the  State  agreed  to 
maintain  both  the  canal  and  feeder. 

With  State  control  came  a  reduction  in  tolls  to  the  same  rates 
as  were  charged  upon  the  other  canals.  During  the  next  few 
years  only  such  work  was  done  on  the  canal  as  was  needful  to 
keep  it  in  a  navigable  condition.  This  canal  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  State  just  prior  to  the  passage  of  an  act 
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(chapter  114)  passed  in  1842,  popularly  known  as  the  "  Stop 
law,"  which  limited  the  expenditure  on  all  canals  to  the  necessary 
repairs  for  maintaining  navigation.  The  Constitution  of  1846 
made  provision  for  the  raising  of  a  certain  amount  by  tax  each 
year  to  be  applied  toward  canal  purposes.  It  also  declared  that 
this  canal  should  remain  the  property  of  the  State  forever. 

From  1841  to  1S45  the  canal  di'ew  largely  on  the  treasury  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  stock  issued  for  its  purchase,  and  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  repairs.  The  deficiencies  had  amounted  to 
117,000  with  a  likelihood  of  being  still  further  increased,  as  the 
locks  were  in  a  decayed  state  and  considerable  trouble  was  experi- 
enced with  the  towing-path  along  Wood  creek. 

In  1846  a  new  towing-path  for  a  distance  of  one  mile  was  con- 
structed, a  plan  of  pile  and  timber  facing  with  a  filling  of  brash 
and  earth  being  used.  The  work  was  performed  by  contract  and 
co8t,  including  repairs  to  some  of  the  locks,  |12,242.  But  within 
one  year  the  path  was  so  far  destroyed  as  to  be  a  serious  impedi- 
ment to  navigation.  The  piles  wei'e  lifted  from  their  places  by 
the  ice,  making  it  difficult  to  pass  a  tow  roi)e  over  them,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  path  was  removed  by  floods. 

In  1847  the  feeder  was  bottomed  out  and  made  navigable  for 
boats  drawing  three  feet  of  water,  from  a  i)oint  near  the  Erie 
canal  to  the  Oneida  depot.  This  improvement  was  made  by  indi- 
viduals interested  in  procuring  navigiition  in  the  feeder.  As 
the  water  was  withdrawn  from  the  feeder  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  this  work,  the  Erie  canal  was  deprived  of  that  source 
of  supply  until  after  the  work  was  completed.  However,  naviga- 
tion on  the  Erie  suffered  no  material  inconvenience  while  the 
improvement  was  in  progress. 

In  1849  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  (chapter  425)  directing 
the  canal  commissioners  to  purchase  sufficient  land  along  the  left 
bank  of  Wood  creek  below  where  the  canal  entei-ed  the  stream, 
for  a  towing-path.  In  compliance  with  the  statute  the  additional 
land  was  taken  along  the  creek  where  the  original  land  acquired 
for  the  towing  path  was  washed  away  in  1847,  the  owners  being 
willing  to  execute  conveyances  in  conformity  to  the  law. 

In  1849  the  lower  levels  of  the  canal  had  not  the  four  feet  of 
water  as  originally  constructed.  The  increasing  business  upon 
the  waterway  rendered  a  deepening  of  the  levels  necessary,  and 
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variouB  other  improvements  were  made  to  facilitate  the  large 
amount  of  business,  which  the  canal  was  doing  in  these  years. 

The  years  between  1847  and  1854  formed  the  period  of  greatest 
prosperity  on  this  canal.     Notwithstanding  its  old  locks,  the 
tonnage  carried  in  1849  was  nearly  twice  that  of  1847,  and  nearly 
thrice  that  of  1846.    Gradually  business  began  to  diminish.    The 
locks  were  in  so  dilapidated  a  condition  that  it  was  apparent  that 
a  large  expenditure  must  be  made  for  repairs  or  rebuilding,  or 
navigation  must  be  suspended.    The  locks  were  built  of  wood  and 
had  been  in  use  since  the  opening  of  the  canal  in  1835.    In  spite 
of  thorough  "  shoring  up  '•'  every  winter  the  sides  became  "  pressed 
in,"  requiring  "  dubbing  back  "  each  spring,  and  this  process  had 
been  carried  on  so  long  that  the  sides  were  badly  cut  and  weak- 
ened.   At  the  same  time  the  old  locks  were  the  cause  of  a  large 
quantity  of  water  being  wasted  by  leakages  through  the  gates. 
In  1862,  the  last  season  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  maintain 
navigation,  the  canal  was  nearly  useless,  on  account  of  the  worth- 
less condition  of  the  locks,  which  were  almost  impassable  and 
wasted  so  much  water  that  the  supply  could  not  be  maintained 
from  the  Erie,  and  also  on  account  of  the  bar  in  the  lake  at  the 
outlet  of  the  canal. 

In  1860  plans  were  formulated  for  a  decided  improvement  and 
an  act  (chapter  46)  of  that  year  provided  that,  whenever  it  was 
necessary  to  rebuild  any  of  the  locks,  they  should  be  constructed 
of  timber  and  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  then  in  use  on 
the  enlarged  Erie.  The  cost  was  to  be  defrayed  by  any  money 
in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

There  being  no  funds  at  the  time,  the  work  was  delayed,  and 
in  1861  the  Legislature  amended  the  act  of  1860,  directing  the 
canal  commissioners  to  rebuild  the  locks,  but  the  law  failed  to 
receive  the  approval  of  the  Governor.  However,  there  was  favor- 
able action  in  1862,  when  act  (chapter  486)  amended  section  1, 
of  the  act  of  1860,  so  as  to  authorize  the  canal  commissioners  "  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  increase  of  expense  beyond  the 
cost  of  reconstructing  the  locks  on  the  old  plan,"  to  "cause 
accurate  estimates  to  be  made  of  the  cost  of  rebuilding  the  locks 
of  the  present  dimensions,  and  also  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
enlarged  locks."  The  additional  cost  of  the  enlarged  locks  was 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  fund.    The  sum  of  |25,000  was  appro- 
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priated  for  this  additional  cost,  but  the  law  specified  that  the 
money  should  not  be  paid  for  lock  rebuilding  as  long  as  the  locks 
then  in  position  could  be  repaired  sufficiently  to  permit  navi- 
gation. 

As  the  law  of  1860  was  considered  not  to  have  been  repealed 
by  the  act  of  1862,  the  canal  commissioners  believed  that  the 
only  discretionary  power  possessed  by  them  was  to  determine 
whether  the  time  had  arrived  when  these  locks  could  no  longer 
be  kept  in  good  navigable  condition  with  ordinary  repairs.  They 
made  an  examination  of  the  canal  in  person  and  a  majority  of 
them  were  united  in  believing  that  all  of  the  locks  were  not  only 
not  in  a  condition  fit  for  navigation,  but  could  not  be  put  in  such 
condition  without  reconstruction. 

To  digress  a  moment,  we  consider  another  cause  of  trouble  in 
1862,  which  had  a  decided  bearing  on  the  subsequent  change  in 
location  of  the  canal — namely,  the  formation  of  sand  bars  at 
the  mouth  of  Fish  creek.    These  bars  had  long  been  a  source  of 
great  difficulty,  constantly  changing  their  position  during  each 
season,  but  never  failing  to  so  obstruct  the  channel  as  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  loaded  boats,  all  of  which  had  to  be  lightened 
of  nearly  half  their  freight.     It  was  considered  that  the  best 
preventive  against  this  evil  was  the  construction  of  a  suitable 
pier,  to  extend  some  distance  into  the  lake.    This  subject  came 
up  before  the  canal  board,  but  was  dismissed  on  the  grounds 
that  the  "  blue  line  "  of  appropriation  did  not  extend  to  the  point 
where  the  pier  should  be  constructed.    A  plan  and  estimate  for 
a  pier  was  made  and  submitted  to  the  board,  the  cost  aggregat- 
ing ?S,(5r)0. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  lock  reconstruction.  Acting 
under  the  laws  of  ISOO  and  1862,  the  commissioners  caused  sur- 
veys and  estimates  to  ho  made  in  the  latter  year,  and  the  maps 
and  plans  were  submitted  on  September  0th,  the  estimated  cost 
of  enlarged  looks  being  ?83,:i7r).S7,  not  including  any  improve- 
ment to  the  prism  of  the  oanaK  wliich  was  essential  if  the  locks 
were  to  be  enlar^fod,  while  the  estimate  for  n^bnilding  on  the  old 
plan  was  ?r>2,3()0. 

In  the  spring  of  ISG.*^,  tI)o  locks  wore  placcHl  under  contract  and 
the  structures  were  all  removed  by  the  contractors  upon  the  order 
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of  the  commissioner.    This,  of  course,  put  a  stop  to  all  naviga- 
tion, and  this  suspension  of  traflQc  was  destined  to  last  till  1877. 

After  the  locks  had  been  removed  and  the  contractors  had  fur- 
nished material  for  rebuilding  the  structures,  the  auditor  of  the 
canal  department,  claiming  that  the  locks  required  repairing 
only,  and  not  rebuilding,  refused  to  pay  the  draft  Consequently, 
the  contractors  abandoned  their  work,  and  in  1865  an  act  (chap- 
ter 626)  permitted  the  canal  board  to  settle  with  them  on  the 
ground  that  through  no  fault  of  theirs  they  were  compelled  to 
abandon  their  contracts  after  doing  a  portion  of  the  work.  The 
attitude  of  the  auditor,  it  was  alleged,  was  prompted  by  a  preju- 
dice against  the  canal  on  account  of  its  location.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  route  followed  at  the  time  of  construction,  and  warmly 
advocated  its  connection  with  the  Erie  canal  at  another  point. 

In  March,  1863,  the  division  engineer  reported  to  the  State 
Engineer  the  results  of  an  examination  which  showed  that  it  was 
impracticable  to  build  enlarged  locks  on  the  existing  route  of  the 
canal.  On  April  &,  1863,  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  request- 
ing the  canal  board  to  transmit  to  that  body  an  expression  of 
their  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

The  board  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  State 
Engineer  and  one  canal  commissioner,  to  make  investigations, 
and  they  reported  that  it  was  not  economical,  nor  even  prac- 
ticable, to  construct  the  enlarged  locks  on  the  line  of  the  old 
canal ;  that  there  were  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  a  change 
of  location,  or  a  new  route  for  the  canal,  whereby  permanent 
navigation  could  be  obtained. 

Among' the  reasons  stated  was  the  impossibility  of  maintain- 
ing a  towing-path  on  the  banks  of  the  creeks,  and  also  of  main- 
taining a  clear  and  permanent  channel  at  the  mouth  of  Fish 
creek  for  boats  of  three  and  one-half  feet  draft.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  western  winds  were  constantly  shifting  the  bars  and 
channels  at  this  place,  the  continual  service  of  a  dredge  and  its 
consequent  large  yearly  outlay  was  necessary  to  keep  open  a 
channel.  The  new  route  proposed  by  the  canal  board  shortened 
the  distance  by  two  miles,  intersecting  Oneida  lake  in  the  vicinity 
of  South  bay,  and  reaching  the  Erie  canal  in  Madison  county,  a 
short  distance  west  of  Oneida  creek,  in  the  village  of  Durhamville. 
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This  line  was  favored  as  it  would  give  a  better  chance  for  the 
distribution  of  lockage,  would  enter  the  lake  near  its  southeast- 
erly corner,  where  the  shores  and  beach  were  stone,  and  would 
give  a  depth  of  eight  feet  of  water  at  a  distance  of  a  few  chains 
from  shore,  thus  allowing  boats  coming  down  the  lake  to  enter 
the  canal  in  anj  wind  and  avoid  all  slack-water  navigation.  The 
point  of  departure  from  the  Erie  canal  (which  was  five  miles 
west  of  starting  point  of  old  route)  was  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Oneida  creek  feeder,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Oowassalon  creek  feeder,  where  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
could  be  obtained. 

With  the  old  canal  impassable  and  a  new  route  proposed, 
matters  were  at  a  standstill  up  to  1866,  when  the  Legislature 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  opening  of  the  old  canal;  or  the 
construction  of  a  new  canal,  if  the  canal  board  thought  this 
more  expedient  than  to  open  the  old  channel.  The  bill  further 
provided  for  raising,  by  general  tax,  the  sum  of  |250,000  to  be 
applied  in  payment  of  this  improvement,  and  appropriated  from 
tlie  general  fund  the  sum  of  .?10,0(>0  to  pay  for  the  rebuilding 
of  locks  on  the  original  route,  or  should  the  old  line  be  abandoned, 
the  sum  of  |70,000  to  meet  the  expense  of  constructing  new  locks, 
making  a  probable  aggregate  of  |320,000. 

The  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  on  the  ground  that  the 
proposed  project  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  constitutional  obligation  of  the  State.  So  far  as  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  canal  was  concerned,  the  conclusion  of  the 
Governor  was  admitted  to  be  correct,  but  there  was  a  belief  that 
the  State  was  constitutionally  bound  to  open  the  old  line,  and  it 
was  averred  that,  if  a  new  and  better  line  could  be  constructed 
at  a  cost  not  largely  oxoeeding  the  expense  of  reconstructing  the 
old  canal,  sound  policy  and  economy  would  justify  such  a  course. 

In  the  following  year,  1867,  petitions  were  sent  to  the  Legisla- 
ture by  persons  who  desired  the  reopening  of  the  old  line.  Tlie 
Assembly  passed  a  resolution  directing  the  State  Engineer  and 
Sur\eyor  to  cause  a  survey  to  be  made  of  a  route  for  a  canal 
from  South  Bay  to  the  Erie  canal,  and  to  report  within  twenty 
davfi  the  "  most  practicable  and  economical  location  for  the  same, 
with  estimates  of  the  expense  of  constructing  such  canal  and  the 
necessary  locks,  of  the  size  and  dimensions  of  the  Erie  canal  and 
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locks  thereon ;  also  estimates  of  the  cost  of  rebuilding  and  render- 
ing available^  upon  the  enlarged  plan,  the  present  Oneida  Lake 
canal." 

The  survey  and  estimates  along  the  two  routes  gave  the  follow- 
ing results : 

Old  Line  —  enlarging  prism,  f  139,100;  dredging  creek  channel 
and  channel  through  bar,  |41,030;  locks  (seven),  |122,975; 
lengthening  culvert,  f 2,084 ;  bridges,  18,793 ;  pier  and  breakwater, 
159,675;  total,  |373,657. 

Proposed  New  Line  — prism,  f 252,100;  locks  (six),  |99,678; 
bridges,  f 26,199;  culverts,  f  19,023;  dredging  at  lake,  |3,131; 
total,  1400,131.    The  length  of  the  new  line  was  4.88  miles. 

To  obtain  information  for  a  further  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  Assembly  called  upon  the  auditor  of  the  canal  depart- 
ment for  a  report  in  regard  to  the  number  of  tons  of  property 
moved  over  the  canal  from  1849  to  1864,  inclusive,  and  the  amount 
of  tolls  paid  on  that  tonnage,  both  on  the  Oneida  Lake  canal  and 
on  the  Oneida  River  improvement.  In  addition,  the  auditor  was 
asked  to  state  the  amount  of  tolls  that  the  State  would  have  re- 
ceived if  the  tonnage  had  been  carried  from  Three  River  Point 
on  the  Oswego  canal  to  Syracuse,  and  thence  to  Higginsville, 
where  the  Oneida  Lake  canal  joined  the  Erie. 

The  report  stated  that  the  tons  of  freight  moved  over  the  canal 
in  those  years,  in  botli  directions,  were  434,0G7,  which  yielded 
(60,701.52  in  tolls  and  at  the  same  time  this  tonnage  resulted  in 
|192,03S.98  being  paid  on  the  Oneida  River  improvement.  The 
statement  of  the  auditor  also  showed  that  if  this  tonnage  had  been 
carried  via  the  other  route  mentioned,  the  State  would  have 
received  f447,156.26  in  tolls,  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  latter 
route  of  1194,415.76. 

The  discussion  eventually  caused  the  passage  of  a  bill  (chapter 
934)  in  1867,  which  gave  the  canal  contracting  board  the  power 
to  open  navigation  on  the  canal  by  rebuilding  and  enlarging  the 
locks,  and  also  by  enlarging  the  prism,  or  if  it  was  inexpedient 
"to  open  the  old  line  by  reason  of  quicksand  underlying  it  or 
from  any  other  cause,  to  remove  the  location  of  the  canal,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  to  such  point "  as  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
State  and  would  secure  permanent  navigation. 
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The  law  especially  provided  that,  if  a  change  of  location  were 
made,  the  route  should  not  exceed  the  length  of  the  abandoned 
line,  nor  render  an  increased  number  of  locks  necessary. 

In  order  to  defray  the  cost  of  improvement,  provision  was  made 
in  the  act  for  the  levying  of  a  tax  of  one-fifth  of  one  mill  on  each 
dollar  in  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  state,  the 
amount  of  sueh  tax  aggregating  f346,153.47.  The  law  declared 
that  a  change  in  route  should  not  be  considered  as  a  release  or 
abandonment  of  the  Oneida  creek  feeder,  but  that  this  should  be 
maintained  and  its  waters  be  taken  into  the  Erie  canal. 

In  accordance  with  this  act  the  canal  board  had  surveys  made 
and  found  that  the  route  already  suggested,  Durhamville  to  South 
Bay,  was  the  most  feasible  to  adopt.  Accordingly,  the  work  of 
constructing  a  canal  along  the  new  route,  having  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  Erie,  was  let  to  contractors  on  December  18,  1867, 
the  work  to  be  completed  July  1,  1869.  The  estimated  cost  at 
the  engineer's  prices  was  $306,000,  and  at  contract  prices, 
1258,000. 

Thus  was  begun  the  channel  which  has  become  known  as  the 
New  Oneida  I^ake  canal,  the  first  route  being  designated  the  Old 
Oneida  Lake  canal.  It  was  suggested  by  the  division  engineer 
in  1868  that  the  canal,  when  finished,  could  not  be  opened  with- 
out first  adding  more  water  to  the  Rome  level  of  the  Erie  canal. 

The  work  of  building  the  new  canal  had  progressed  for  some 
time  when  the  contractors  claimed  that  the  excavation  was  of  a 
harder  material  than  was  anticijKited,  necessitating  in  some  cases 
an  iuf'ivase  in  quantities.  The  legislature  of  1869  came  to  their 
I'elief  by  passing  an  act  (chapter  913)  which  authorized  the 
canal  b(Kird  to  make  supplementary  contracts,  but  specified  that 
the  total  amount  to  be  paid  should  not  be  in  excess  of  the  appro- 
priation. 

In  Docouibor,  1860,  the  canal  board  made  these  supplementary 
contracts,  establishing  jiriros  to  be  paid  for  each  item  of  work 
done  and  to  be  done,  and  also  fixiiij>  a  limit  or  gross  sura  as  the 
maxinnini  to  Ik?  paid  for  tlu»  coniplotion  of  each  section  of  the 
canal.  The  a<?«;rega(o  of  the  siip[)lementary  contracts  amounted 
to  |;jl0,176.97. 

When  July  1,  ISGD,  the  day  set  for  completion,  arrived,  the  work 
was  only  about  half  finished. 
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The  Legislature  of  1870  again  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
contractors  by  an  act  (chapter  737)  which  gave  the  canal  com- 
missioners authority  to  examine  the  contracts  for  building  locks, 
and,  if  they  found  that  the  prices  were  fixed  by  oflScers  of  the 
State  and  were  insuflicient  to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  the  work, 
to  fix  in  their  stead  such  prices  as  would  pay  the  actual  cost  of 
doing  the  work.  In  June,  1870,  second  supplementary  contracts, 
for  lock  work  only,  were  made. 

In  1870  work  was  suspended  because  the  appropriation  had 
become  exhausted.  After  the  stopping  of  work,  a  careful  estimate 
of  quantities  showed  that  ^veral  important  items  had  been 
omitted  and  others  underestimated,  the  amount  of  the  new  esti- 
mate at  old  contract  prices  being  $314,000  or  at  the  increased 
prices  established  under  the  two  relief  bills,  f41G,000,  an  excess 
over  the  original  appropriation  of  $69,846.53.  The  work  done 
had  cost  f330,760,  leaving  185,240  still  to  be  expended.  Adding 
to  this  an  amount  for  engineering  and  contingencies,  it  was 
estimated  that  $100,000  was  needed  to  fully  complete  the  canal. 

The  route  had  been  divided  into  five  sections,  and  at  the  time 
of  susjiension,  one  sectjon  had  been  practically  completed,  the 
other  sections  were  about  three-fourths  done  and  the  six  locks 
nearly  finished. 

By  act  (chapter  930),  passed  in  1871,  an  appropriation  of 
$25,000  was  made  by  the  Legislatui^e  to  complete  the  canal,  but 
with  so  small  an  appropriation  the  contractors  were  unwilling 
to  go  on  witli  the  work,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  amount  was 
applied  towards  the  completion  of  tlie  filling  of  a  timber  pier 
at  the  lake,  and  some  other  work  that  was  a  necessity  in  order 
to  protect*  tlie  work  already  done. 

In  1872  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  (chapter  850)  appro- 
priating the  sum  of  ?50.000,  but  directing  that  no  portion  of  the 
amount  should  be  used  if  the  canal  commissioners  could  not  make 
a  contract  that  would  insure  the  absolute  completion  of  the  canal. 
After  the  passage  of  this  act,  estimates  of  the  cost  to  complete 
the  work  were  made  on  tlie  existing  plans  and  at  existing  low 
contract  prices,  in  order  to  show  that  the  amount  of  $78,000  was 
necessary.  Therefore  nothing  was  done,  as  only  one  of  the  con- 
tracts had  been  canceled  and  the  other  contractors  were  entitled 
to  continue  until  tlieir  contracts  were  can^jeled  by  their  consent. 
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The  division  engineer  reported  that  the  amount  appropriated 
was  insufficient  to  accomplish  the  object  np<rt  any  plaji  that 
would  make  the  structures  safe  and  secure  good  navigation. 

In  1872  the  Legislature  appropriated  |20,000  for  paying  the 
contractors  for  the  work  which  they  had  done  in  excess  of  the 
original  appropriation.  This  sum  added  to  the  original  appro- 
priation of  1346,153.17  made  the  total  amount  available  for  tiie 
settlement  of  these  contracts,  |366,153.47. 

On  October  1,  1873,  the  contracts  for  sections  Nos.  1,  3,  4  and 
5  were  fettled  and  canceled,  section  No.  2  having  been  settled 
soon  after  the  stopping  of  work.  /The  total  amount  paid  was 
1350,509.54. 

An  additional  sum  of  f2{),000  was  appropriated  in  1873  under 
act  (chapter  706)  which,  together  with  |50,000  appropriaf/oo 
of  1872  and  a  small  surplus  from  former  appropriations,  was 
deemed  sufficient  to  warrant  the  letting  of  contracts  lor  com- 
pleting the  canal. 

After  surveys  had  been  made,  estimates  were  prepared  and  the 
work  was  relet,  as  the  old  contracts  had  been  canceled.    Work 
was    resumed    in    June,    1874,  the  new  contracts  having  been 
awarded  on  December  19,  1873,  under  the  stipulation  that  the 
canal  should  be  finished  on  January  1,  1875.     But  when  that 
date  arrived  the  canal  was  still  uncompleted  and  work  was  soon 
8usi)ended,  and  a  little  later  the  contracts  were  settled.    In  1875 
an  act  (chapter  499)  made  it  the  duty  of  the  canal  commissioners 
and  the  State  Engineer  and  Survej'or  to  examine  several  canals 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  should  be  a  sale,  lease  or 
abandonment  of  the  routes.    Because  the  Oneida  Lake  canal  was 
so  nearly  finished  at  that  time,  they  recommended  that  it  should 
be  completed  and  maintained,  as  it  was  probable  that,  with  the 
work  so  far  generally  done  and  structures  so  newly  built,  the 
canal  would  not  require  a  large  outlay  to  keep  it  in  repair.    As  a 
reason  for  completing  the  canal  it  was  said  that  a  large  number 
of  glass  factories,  sawmills,  tanneries  and  tlouring  mills,  situated 
along  Oneida  lake  and  its  tributary  streams,  needed  the  canal 
as  an  outlet  for  their  products,  many  of  these  industries  having 
been  established  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  since  the  abandonment 
of  the  eld  line.    There  were  also  in  the  region  large  quantities  of 
a  superior  quality  of  sand  for  moulding  purposes,  which  was 
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shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  state,  ajid  it  was  argued  that  the  use 
of  the  canal  for  shipments  of  this  article  would  prove  beneficial, 
as  the  sand  was  then  being  transported  on  the  railroad  at  a 
great  cost 

All  work  upon  the  canal  was  suspended  from  1875  until  1877. 
The  Legislature  of  1877  enacted  chapter  301,  reappropriating 
an  unexpended  balance  of  f48,231.20  for  completing  the  canal, 
if  the  canal  board  was  in  favor  of  such  action.  The  members 
evidenced  their  opinion  by  adopting  plans  and  estimates  on  April 
10,  1877,  for  its  completion. 

Work  waB  at  once  begun  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the 
canal  commissioner  in  charge  and  the  State  Engineer,  and  was 
finished  in  the  following  September.  As  completed,  there  were 
seven  feet  of  water  on  the  first  level  and  five  on  the  remaining 
levels. 

The  total  cost  of  the  canal,  up  to  the  time  of  its  completion,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

Under  contracts,  dated  December  18,  1867 |350,509  54 

Under  contracts,  dated  December  19, 1873 36,163  51 

Under  resolution  canal  board,  adopted  April  10, 

1877 17,791  36 

Total  (exclusive  of  engineering) f  404,464  41 

Total  engineering  since  1866 39,691  23 

Grand  total f  444,155  64 


The  canal  was  opened  for  navigation  on  October  G,  1877.  Upon 
admitting  water  several  serious  defects  were  disclosed.  Although 
the  banks  had  been  constructed  long  enough  to  bi^come  thoroughly 
settled,  they  leaked  in  many  places.  Because  of  improper  grout- 
ing one  of  the  locks  leaked  so  badly  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
draw  the  water  from  two  levels,  and  to  remedy  the  defect  by 
thoroughly  grouting  the  walls. 

On  October  24,  1877,  shortly  after  the  opening  of  navigation, 
a  break  occurred  through  the  berme  bank  just  above  the  first  lock. 
The  damage  was  quickly  repaired,  but  the  canal  had  not  been  long 
in  use  again  when  another  break  compelled  the  closing  of  the 
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canal  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  To  guard  against  the 
threatened  danger  to  navigation  on  the  Erie  by  a  break  in  the 
high  embankment  at  the  lower  end  of  tlie  first  level,  a  tumble 
stop-gate  was  placed  at  the  junction  with  the  E)rie. 

The  canal  was  not  again  opened  until  about  the  first  of  July^ 
1878.  The  few  boats  that  were  waiting  to  pass  had  little  more 
than  reached  the  lake  when  the  berme  bank  above  the  second  lock 
became  undeimined  and  was  washed  out,  tlie  water  reentering 
the  canal  below  the  third  lock,  and,  by  overflowing  the  banks 
in  its  course  to  the  lake,  causing  considerable  damage  to  the 
canal,  but  not  greatly  damaging  the  adjacent  lands.  After  repairs 
the  canal  was  again  opened,  but  during  the  next  season  it  was 
not  opened,  nor  was  it  ever  again  in  use. 

The  chief  cause  of  trouble  was  the  quicksand  in  the  soil.    The 
priHm  of  the  canal  had  not  been  lined  with  any  impervious  mate- 
rial, and  wherever  the  stratum  of  quicksand  had  been  penertated 
or  quicksand   used   in  embankments,  leaks  were  the  result  and 
breaks  were  liable  to  follow.     For  fear  of  disastrous  breaches 
that  would  be  attended  with  greater  damages  to  the  lands  and 
property  along  its  line,  the  canal  was  closed  until  some  means 
could  be  devised  to  keep  the  banks  intact    But,  although  reme- 
dies were  suggested,  nothing  was  accomplished  and  the  canal 
remained  closed. 

First  in  1879,  and  from  time  to  time  till  1887,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Works  advocated  the  abandonment  of  the  canal, 
as,  for  purposes  of  navigation,  it  was  utterly  useless  in  its  ex- 
isting condition.  Another  reason,  which  he  considered'  potent 
in  prompting  such  action,  was  the  lack  of  water  to  supply  the 
canal.  The  long  level  of  the  Erie  canal  was  the  only  source  of 
supply,  and  tlie  drain  of  the  lateral  canal  had  caused  such  a 
depletion  in  this  level  as  to  make  it  difficult  t6  keep  the  water  at 
its  proi>er  height. 

In  1887  the  Legislature,  by  an  act  (chapter  428)  which  became 
a  law  without  the  signature  of  tlie  Governor,  released  all  the 
lauds  taken  for  the  canal  to  the  parties  from  whom  they  had  been 
acquired,  under  the  condition  that  the  State  should  be  relieved 
from  all  obligations  to  maintain  the  bridges  and  other  structures 
connected  with  those  portions  of  the  canal  released,  and  from  all 
liability  for  damages  arising  from  the  abandonment.     The  State 
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reserved  the  right  to  retain  such  material  in  the  locks  as  could 
be  used  on  other  canals  of  the  State.  The  law  directed  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Works  to  remove  the  bridges  where  public 
highways  crossed  the  canal,  and  afterward  to  fill  up  the  bed  of 
the  canal  to  the  level  of  the  highways,  at  the  same  time  having 
culverts  built  to  carry  off  the  water  which  would  be  apt  to 
accumulate  in  the  canal. 

Thus  ended  the  official  existence  of  the  New  Oneida  Lake  canal, 
which  had  been  open  for  so  short  a  time  and  under  such  disastrous 
conditions  as  scarcely  to  be  counted  aa  a  factor  in  the  system  of 
navigation  in  the  state.  The  first  level  of  the  Old  Oneida  Lake 
canal  is  still  open,  extending  northward  for  about  a  mile  from  its 
junction  with  the  Erie  at  Higginsville.  The  channel  id  occa- 
sionally used  for  the  transportation  of  stone,  one  of  the  few 
quarries  of  the  locality  being  situated  near  its  northern  end. 
The  remainder  of  the  old  route  is  still  nominally  in  possession 
of  the  State,  never  having  been  abandoned  by  legislative  act,  but 
it  has  not  been  used  since  the  removal  of  the  locks  in  1863. 

Between  1796  and  1862,  with  the  exception  of  about  fifteen 
years,  the  people  along  Oneida  lake  had  enjoyed  direct  water 
communication  with  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  and  there  had 
existed  a  short  route  of  transportation  to  Oswego.  With  the 
passing  of  this  canal  there  remained  only  the  long  route  by  way 
of  the  Oneida  river,  the  Oswego  canal  and  the  Erie  from  Syracuee. 
When  the  Barge  canal  shall  have  been  completed,  this  territory 
will  again  be  on  the  direct  line  of  communication  across  the 
state. 
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THE  CHENANGO  CANAL. 

From  the  early  agitation,  through  the  building,  operation,  decline  and  finai 
abandonment  of  the  canal,  to  the  present  use  of  a  portion  as  a  feeder 
for  the  Erie  canal. 

In  the  year  1814  the  proposition  for  a  canal  through  the  vallej 
of  the  Chenango  received  its  first  legislative  notice.    This  wsa 
in  a  rei>ort  of  the  commissioners  who  had  been  appointed  bv 
the    Legislature    to    consider    matters    pertaining    to    the   in- 
ternal    improvement     of     the     State.       After    declaring    the 
project    of    constructing    a    canal    between    the    Hudson    and 
Lake    Erie  entirely  practicable,  "  they  add    with  much    pleas- 
ure, that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  extend  this  communication 
to  the  fertile  vales  watered  by  the  ISusquehannah  and  its  wide 
spreading  branches.    Hence,  they  presume,  that  the  public  spirit 
which  has  always  characterised  Pennsylvania,  will,  at  a  proper 
time,  induce  her  to  co-oijerate."^ 

To  connect  the  Erie  canal  with  the  Susquehanna  river,  and 
thus  with  the  Pennsylvania  canals,  routes  through  several  valleys 
wei*e  considered — particularly  two;  one  up  the  valley  of  Oris- 
kany  creek  and  thence  down  the  Chenango  and  Susquehanna 
rivers  to  the  state  line;  the  other  up  Seneca  river  and  Seneca 
lake  and  the  valley  south  to  Chemung  river  and  thence  down  to 
the  Susquehanna.  Along  a  part  of  the  Seneca-Chemung  route. 
State  eanjils  were  built  and  in  use  for  many  years,  and  eventu- 
ally, through  i)rivate  enierj»riso,  the  connection  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system  was  ccmipleted,  but  along  the  Chenango-Susque- 
hanna valleys,  although  a  canal  was  open  to  Binghamton  for 
a  long  time  and  a  waterway  for  the  remaining  distance  was 
partly  built,  the  comnumieation  was  never  completed. 

The  early  history  of  the  Chenango  canal  shows  with  what  per- 
sistence its  advocates  struggled  to  gain  the  .desired  waterway. 

^Aesenibly  Journal,   1814,  p.  243. 
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Defeated  again  and  again,  each  failure  seemed  only  to  incite 
them  to  greater  activity.  Agitation  for  its  construction  was 
begun  when  the  remarkable  success  of  the  Erie  fired  every  section 
of  the  state  with  a  desire  for  canals,  and  it  was  built  before  that 
mania  for  canal-building  had  largely  subsided.  However,  it 
will  be  observed  that  a  conservative  element,  partially  perceiving 
the  unwarranted  extent  to  which  this  craze  was  trending,  held 
in  check  the  effort  for  this  canal  for  many  years.  Before  the 
waterway  was  authorized,  three  principal  reasons  prevented  its 
construction.  Of  these,  the  uncertainty  of  a  suflScient  water- 
supply  seems  to  have  been  considered  very  important,  while  the 
idea  that  its  tolls  might  not  equal  the  expense  for  maintenance 
and  interest  on  original  cost  awakened  less  solicitude,  and  an 
arbitrary  limit  of  one  million  dollars  for  its  entire  cost  appears 
to  have  been  fixed  by  the  Legislatures. 

Agitation  for  the  Chenango  canal  started  soon  after  beginning 
the  construction  of  the  Erie.  The  following  reference  to  the 
project,  appearing  in  the  Oxford  Oasette,  in  November,  1823, 
shows  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  Chenango  valley : 

"  Few  counties,''  said  this  article,  "  can  approach  the  Erie 
canal  with  so  much  ease  and  facility  as  Chenango,  that  are 
situated  so  far  from  it.  We  may,  therefore,  justly  consider  Che- 
nango as  destined,  at  some  future  period,  to  become  an  important 
branch  of  that  vast  inland  navigation  which  secures  to  New 
York  a  proud  pre-eminence  among  the  states  of  the  Union.  The 
Chenango  river  can  be  made  boatable  to  its  source,  and  by  a 
short  canal,  the  expense  of  which  would  be  comparatively  tri- 
fling, may  be  united  with  the  waters  of  the  Oneida  creek,  which 
leads  directly  into  the  Erie  canal.  This  has  been  pronounced 
by  competent  judges  practicable  and  safe;  and  at  no  distant 
day  will  engage  the  attention  of  our  enterprising  citizens." 

The  first  well-defined  effort  for  the  canal  took  the  form  of  a 
petition  to  the  legislature  of  1824  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Chenango  county,  urging  the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  the 
siir\'ey  of  a  canal  route  from  the  Erie  along  the  valley  of  the 
Chenango  to  the  Susquehanna  river.  The  canal  committee  of 
the  Assembly  reported  favorably  and  introduced  a  bill,  which 
was  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole,  but,  owing  to  lack 
43 
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of  time,  was  not  acted  upon.  In  1825  another  petition  was 
followed  by  the  introduction  of  a  bill,  which  successfully  parsed, 
for  it  became  merged  in  the  ^' great  canal  law''  (chapter  236) 
of  that  year,  which  authorized  surveys  for  seventeen  proposed 
canals. 

James  Geddes,  the  well-known  engineer  of  the  Erie  canal,  sur- 
veyed most  of  these  routes,  transmitting  his  report*  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  1826.  The  proposed  Chenango  canal,  as  surveyed,  ex- 
tended from  Chenango  Point,  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  to  the 
Erie  canal  at  Whitesboro,  via  Norwich;  it  was  ninety  miles 
long,  with  a  total  lockage  of  1,050  feet;  it  required  six  miles 
of  feeders  and  was  estimated  to  cost  |715,478.  Although  the 
Assembly  committee  of  this  year  reported  a  bill  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal,  petitions  for  it  having  been  again  presented, 
too  much  doubt  existed  concerning  the  sufficiency  of  water  at 
the  summit  level,  the  possibility  of  jsuits  for  damages  against 
the  State  for  diverting  water  from  mills,  and  the  completeness 
of  the  survey  for  accurately  ascertaining  the  cost,  and  the  meas- 
ure was  defeated. 

The  canal  was  so  earnestly  desired  by  the  people  of  that  vicin- 
ity, that  a  survey  was  made  at  individual  expense  during  the 
summer  of  1826,  in  order  to  solve  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen. 
Mr.  Owen  Forman  was  engaged  for  this  purpose  and  he  especially 
examined  the  several  sources  of  water  that  could  be  utiliased  to 
feed  the  canal  at  the  summit  level.  According  to  his  report — 
presented  to  tlie  Legislature  of  1827  by  the  people  in  favor 
of  the  Chenango  route — it  appeared  certain  that  a  plentiful 
supi)ly  could  be  obtained  without  the  danger  of  causing  any 
heavy  damages  to  property.  This  report  was  strengthened  by 
the  favorable  opinions  of  David  Thomas  and  Nathan  S.  Roberts, 
two  able  engineers,  who  had  for  years  been  employed  upon  the 
Erie  canal. 

At  this  same  session  petitions  were  also  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature, accompanied  by  surveys,  in  favor  of  two  other  routes, 
one  proiK>sing  to  take  a  canal  from  Binghamton  through  the 
valley  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Otsego  lake,  and  the  other 
to  start  from  the  siime  point  but  following  a  more  westerly 
direction  and  passing  through  Cortland  county,  to  intersect  the 

'Assembly  Journal,  1826,  Appendix  F,  pp.  5-8. 
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Erie  canal  in  Onondaga  county.  The  Assembly  committee  on 
canals^  having  under  consideration  these  petitions  as  well  as 
Mr.  Forman's  report,  unanimously  preferred  the  route  through 
the  valleys  of  Chenango  river  and  Oriskany  creek,  with  a  termina- 
tion at  a  point  between  Utica  and  Whitesboro.  Accordingly  a 
bill  for  the  construction  of  this  waterway  was  introduced,  but 
not  until  a  proviso  was  incorporated,  which  put  the  consitruction 
of  the  work  upon  the  condition  that  a  full  supply  of  water 
could  be  furnished.  The  bill  passed  the  Assembly  by  a  decided 
vote,  but  in  the  Senate  the  canal  eommittee  reported  unfavor- 
ably, mainly  on  the  ground  of  the  want  of  detail  in  the  surveys 
and  estimates,  but  again  raising  the  question  of  suflScient  water- 
supply. 

Not  dismayed  by  former  failures,  the  people  caused  a  careful, 
detailed  survey  of  the  summit  level  to  be  made  in  July  and 
August,  1827,  by  Nathan  S.  Roberts.  Gagings  were  made  of 
the  streams  which  might  possibly  be  drawn  upon  to  supply  the 
canal  and  calculations  were  made  for  large  reservoirs  in  the 
swamps  and  ponds  and  on  both  branches  of  the  Chenango  river. 
The  report  of  the  engineer,  accompanied  by  several  petitions,  was 
presented  to  the  Legislature  of  1828.  Mr.  Roberts  was  sure  that 
the  supply  of  water  would  be  more  than  ample,  and  he  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  constructing  the  canal  would  be  less  than  one 
million  dollars.  Holmes  Hutchinson,  another  well-known  canal 
engineer,  also  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  route  and  fully 
concurred  with  Mr.  Roberts'  opinion  regarding  both  the  adequacy 
of  the  water-supply  and  the  course  of  construction.  The  length 
of  the  line,  as  surveyed  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  was  92.75  miles  and 
■  the  total  lockage,  1,009  feet.  He  reported  that  the  Chenango 
would  be  one  of  the  most  important  lateral  branches  of  the 
Erie  canal. 

The  canal  committee  of  the  Assembly  of  1828  carefully  con- 
sidered the  project,  but  could  not  agree,  and,  therefore,  two 
reports  were  presented.  The  majority  report'  was  adverse  to  the 
canal,  on  the  ground  that  the  net  income  would  not  equal  the 
interest  on  the  original  cost.  The  minority  report*  favored  the 
enterprise,  the  following  reasons  being  given  in  its  support :  first. 


'Aa^emhly  Journal,  1828,  pp.  616-622. 
«/d.  pp.  622-632. 
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it  was  feasible  and  practicable  and  would  afford  cheap  transpor- 
tation to  a  rich  and  populous  region;  second,  it  would  promote 
an  extensive  trade  in  coal  from  Pennsylvania  and  in  return  would 
afford  a  nuirket  for  New  York  products ;  third,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  revenue  would  exceed  the  sum  required  for  main- 
tenance and  interest  The  minority  report  was  adopted  and  a  bill 
authorizing  construction  was  passed  in  the  Assembly  by  a  large 
majority.  In  the  Benate,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  session 
and  the  earnest  desire  of  the  friends  of  the  bill  that  action  be 
taken  at  that  time,  the  canal  committee  deemed  it  advisable  to 
report  the  measure  without  expressing  an  opinion  either  for 
or  against  it,  reserving  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  voting  as 
their  judgment  should  dictate.  On  final  passage  the  bill  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  seventeen  to  twelve. 

In  1S29  the  friends  of  the  canal  continued  their  activity,  re- 
newing their  applications  before  the  Legislature.  In  order  to 
make  their  argument  still  more  effective,  they  presented  a  report 
from  Benjamin  Wright,  chief  engineer  of  the  Erie  canal  during  its 
constniction,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  canal  agitators  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1828  to  make  a  personal  examination  of  the 
line.  His  ideas  accorded  with  those  of  Roberts  and  Hutchinson ; 
he  was  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  an  abundance 
of  water  on  the  summit  level,  without  resorting  to  a  secondary 
supply,  and  after  examining  the  estimates  made  by  these  engi- 
neers, he  believed  the  work  could  be  accomplished  for  less  than  one 
million  dollars.  In  relation  to  the  feasibility  of  the  work.  Judge 
Wright  I'omarked :  **  The  valley  of  the  Chenango  river,  from  the 
town  of  Madison,  pi-esents  a  formation  of  ground  moat  extraor- 
(Unary  favorable  for  easy  excavation  of  a  canal;  bo  much  so, 
that  I  do  not  think  the  tchole  state  of  New-York  can  present  a 
fiimilar  continuous  distance,  where  nature  has  given  a  formation 
more  favomhlc  for  such  a  work,  and  more  easy  and  cheaply 
executed/'  Ue  concluded:  *^  If  a  canal  is  to  be  made  to  connect 
the  Krie  canal  with  the  Susquohannah,  the  Chenango  valley  ought 
to  he  the  place  of  location  for  the  first  itorA-.'^* 

It  began  to  look  as  if  the  zeal  of  the  agitators  was  at  last 
to  be  rewarded,  for  an  act  of  1829  (chapter  72)  authorized  the 
canal  commissioners  to  commence  work  upon  the  waterway,  if, 

^Aaaembly  Journal,  1829,  p.  112. 
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upon  examination,  it  was  certain  that  the  water-supply  for  the 
summit  level  was  adequate,  without  taking  any  of  the  waters  of 
either  Oriskany  or  Sauquoit  creeks;  that  the  whole  cost  would 
not  exeeed  one  million  dollars;  and  that,  for  the  first  ten  years 
after  its  completion,  it  would  produce,  in  connection  with  the 
increased  tolls  on  the  Erie,  an  amount  equaling  the  expense  of 
maintenance  and  interest  on  its  cost.  If  a  negative  conclusion 
was  reached  on  either  of  these  provisions,  the  commissioners 
were  directed  to  report  their  surveys  and  estimates  to  the  next 
Legislature. 

Under  this  law  the  canal  commissioners  employed  David  S. 
Bates,  another  engineer  having  had  much  experience  on  the  Erie 
canal,  to  make  surveys  and  estimates.  From  the  summit  level 
he  ran  several  lines  to  the  north,  intersecting  the*  Erie  at 
Utica,  Whitesboro  or  Oriskany.  The  route  from  Utica  was  95 
miles  long;  it  had  a  total  rise  and  fall  of  1,009  feet,  requiring 
114  lift-locks.  Mr.  Bates  concluded  that  reservoirs  would  be 
necessary  and  his  estimates  of  cost  by  the  routes  terminating 
at  the  various  points  were  as  follows,  being  exclusive  of  damages : 
at  Oriskany,  f  1,030,502;  at  Whitesboro,  f 979,359;  at  Utica  (Mil- 
ler's basin),  |992,307;  at  Utica  (Huntington's  basin),  f 983,995. 
The  canal  commissioners  also  examined  the  routes  personally; 
they  visited  the  souives  of  water-supply  and  collected  data  con- 
cerning the  probable  revenue.  They  reported®  their  findings 
to  the  Legislature  of  1830,  stating  that  they  had  not  arrived  at 
such  conclusions  as  would  justify  them  in  proceeding  with  the 
work  of  construction.  Concerning  the  water,  they  did  not  doubt 
that  a  snflBcient  supply  could  be  obtained  by  resorting  to  reser- 
voirs, without  taking  the  waters  of  either  Oriskany  or  Sauquoit 
creeks,  but  they  thought  that  the  cost  would  exceed  a  million 
dollars  and  estimated  the  probable  tolls  at  less  than  the  interest 
and  annual  expenses.  The  Assembly  committee  on  canals  ren- 
dered an  unfavorable  report  at  this  session. 

Imbued  with  the  hope  that  their  efforts  would  meet  with  final 
success,  the  people  renewed  their  appeals  to  the  Legislature  in 
1831  and  again  in  1832.  In  the  former  year  the  measure  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate,  and  in  1832  a  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Senate,  but  was  adversely  reported  by  the  Assembly  committee. 

*  Assembly  DocumentSy  1830,  No.  47,  pp.  7-42. 
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The  Legislature  of  1833  again  found  the  question  before  it. 
The   Assembly  committee   rendered  a  most  favorable  report.^ 
The  members  of  this  committee  did  not  entertain  any  doubt  con- 
cerning an  adequate  water-supply,  this  difficulty  seeming  to  have 
been  settled,  nor  did  they  apprehend  that  more  than  one  million 
dollars  would  be  needed  to  complete  the  canal.    The  report  gave 
their  estimated  annual  cost  of  superintendence  and  repairs  at 
{87,916.    Against  this  was  quoted  the  revenue  as  calculated  by 
the  canal  commissioners  in  their  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1830, 
which  was  |34,512.    But  the  tolls  estimated  by  the  advocates 
of  the  canal  amounted  to  $126,821.    The  report  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  canal  commissioners  had  made  a  very  im- 
portant omission — the  article  of  coal.    Although  the  use  of  coal 
was  still  something  of  an  experiment,  the  report  anticipated  ita 
increasing  consumption  and  predicted  that  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  placing  this  article  on  the  market  would  be  this  in- 
creased consumption.    The  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  was  cited 
as  an  example.    This  canal  had  been  completed  through  private 
enterprise  in  1829,  connecting  the  coal  fields  of  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania with  the  Hudson  river  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  coal. 
The  company  was  then  operating  the  canal  successfully  and  the 
stock  was  quoted  at  thirty  per  cent  above  par.    It  is  interesting 
to  obsen-e  that  in  1859,  when  coal  had  come  to  be  quite  generally 
used  and  the  subject  of  extending  the  Chenango  canal  to  the 
Pennsylvania  line  was  being  agitated,  the  tolls  to  be  derived  from 
carrying  coal  formed  more  than  half  of  the  expected  revenue. 
The  report  concluded  with  a  recommendation  for  building  the 
Chenango  canal. 

At  last  success  for  the  canal  advocates  was  assured.  On  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1833,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  (chapter  32)  au- 
thorizing the  construction  of  the  canal  "  from  Binghamton,  in  the 
county  of  Broome,  up  the  valley  of  the  Chenango  river,  to  its 
head  waters,  and  thence  by  the  most  advantageous  route,  to  the 
Erie  canal,  without  taking  any  of  the  waters  of  the  Oriskany  or 
Rauquoit  creeks."  The  act  further  read :  "  The  said  commis- 
sioners, in  determining  the  route  and  termination  of  the  said 
canal  at  the  Erie  canal,  shall  be  influenced  by  a  regard  for  econ- 
omy, public  utility,  and  the  relinquishment  of  damages,  and  the 
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amount  of  gifts,  grants  and  donations/'  and  continued:  "The 
canal  shall  be  constructed  of  the  same  width  and  depth  as  the 
Erie  canal;  and  the  locks  shall  be  made  of  wood,  supported  by 
stone  walls,  .  .  .  unless  the  said  commissioners  shall  deem 
locks  of  a  different  construction,  cheaper,  and  more  useful."  The 
commissioners  of  the  canal  fund  were  authorized  to  borrow  a 
sum  not  exceeding  one  million  dollars  for  the  construction  of  the 
waterway. 

When  the  people  learned  that  the  canal  bill  had  become  a 
law,  there  were  joyful  demonstrations  throughout  the  Chenango 
valley. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  can,  unques- 
tionably, be  ascribed  to  the  attitude  of  Governor  Marcy,  who, 
in  his  annual  message  to  the  Tjegislature  of  1833,  favored  the 
canal.  After  reviewing  briefly  the  repeated  efforts  for  this 
object  and  the  differences  of  opinion  concerning  its  cost  and 
revenue,  he  committed  the  subject  to  the  Legislature  to  decide 
whether  it  came  within  the  rule  which  he  had  laid  down  as 
justifying,  in  his  judgment,  the  construction  of  any  public  work. 
He  said  in  conclusion:  "I  commend  this  proposed  work  to 
your  favorable  notice,  with  the  expression  of  a  strong  desire 
that  its  merits  may  be  found  such  as  to  induce  you  to  authorise 
its  construction."* 

This  rule  which  the  Governor  referred  to  as  justifying  the 
construction  of  any  canal  is  worth  noticing,  as  it  may  fairly  l>e 
considered  to  represent  public  opinion  at  that  time.  It  will  be 
recalled  from  our  study  of  the  Erie  canal  enlargement,  that  in 
this  same  message  Governor  Marcy  had  warned  the  TiCgislature 
of  the  danger  of  b^inning  large  public  enterprises  without  a 
sound  financial  policy.  Preceding  the  last  quotation,  the  Gov- 
ernor had  enunciated  his  rule.  Speaking  of  any  proposed  canal, 
he  said:  "If  the  revenue  promises  to  be  sufficient  to  keep  it  in 
repair  when  finished,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  superintendence 
and  the  collection  of  tolls,  and  to  meet  the  claims  for  interest 
on  the  capital  expended,  sound  policy  requires  that  it  should 
be  constructed.  Even  if  a  less  favorable  result  should  be 
anticipated  for  a  few  years,  the  question  of  authorizing  the 
construction  of  a  public  work  may  yet  be  very  properly  enter- 
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tained,  .  .  .  Improvements  that  will  ensure  these  results  at 
the  time  of  their  completion,  or  shortly  thereafter,  should  inspire 
no  dread  that  a  general  burden  will  be  cast  upon  the  State^  to 
discharge  the  debt  created  for  their  construction;  because  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  consequently  the 
extension  of  the  trade,  will  increase  the  revenue,  until  there 
will  ultimately  be  a  surplus  to  be  applied  in  redemption  of  the 
debt  contracted  on  their  account."* 

The  canal  commissioners,  on  April  12,  1833,  appointed  John 
B.  Jervis,  as  chief  engineer  on  this  canal,  and  on  September  27, 
of  the  same  year,  he  reported  to  the  commissioners  the  results 
of  his  surveys  and  estimates,  which  had  been  completed  from 
the  village  of  Sherburne  north  to  the  Erie  canal,  the  route  from 
Sherburne  to  Binghamton  having  been  deciclod  upon  from  former 
surveys.  North  of  the  head  waters  of  Chenango  river  surveys 
were  made  along  nine  separate  routes,  which  terminated  in  tlie 
Erie  canal  at  Utica,  Whitesboro,  Oriskany,  Rome,  Durhamville 
and  the  west  side  of  Oneida  creek.  "The  subject  of  location," 
said  the  commissioners,  "had  excited  great  solicitude  with  the 
inhabitants  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  several  routes,  and 
in  the  valley  of  the  Chenango.  This  was  manifested  by  oral 
and  written  communications,  by  relinquishments  of  damages,  and 
by  donations."^"  The  engineer,  in  his  report,  also  calculated  for 
several  artificial  reservoirs  to  be  used,  in  addition  to  the  Che- 
nango river,  in  providing  a  sulBcient  water-supply  for  the  canal. 
After  personally  examining  each  of  the  routes,  the  commissioners 
adopted  the  line  passing  down  the  valley  of  the  Oriskany  and 
Sauquoit  creeks,  and  terminating  at  the  Erie  canal  near  the 
village  of  Whitesboro.  The  locks  were  designed  to  have  wooden 
chambers,  supported  by  a  dry  wall  of  stone  masonry  on  the  sides, 
excepting  the  j/ortion  at  the  head  of  the  lock  from  about  eight 
feet  below  the  upper  gates.  This  part  of  the  wall,  in  connection 
with  that  which  formed  the  breast  of  the  lock,  was  to  be  laid  in 
hydraulic  cement.  The  three  combined  locks  at  the  falls  of  the 
Oriskany  were  to  be  of  masonry,  hammer  faced,  laid  in  hydraulic 
cement. 
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During  the  fall  of  1833  contracts  were  let  on  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  canal.  The  estimates  made  for  this  part  of  the  canal 
indicated  that  the  total  cost  would  be  nearly  twice  the  amount 
which  the  Legislature  had  authorized  the  commissioners  of  the 
canal  fund  to  borrow,  but  the  canal  commissioners,  with  but  one 
dissenting  member,  interpreted  the  act  to  direct  the  construction 
of  the  canal  without  fixing  a  limit  to  the  cost. 

On  March  24,  1834,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  (chapter  46) 
authorizing  a  change  of  location  of  the  northern  terminus  of  the 
canal,  so  that  it  would  join  the  Erie  at  Huntington's  basin  in 
the  City  of  Utica,  upon  the  condition  that  satisfactory  security 
could  be  obtained  for  paying  into  the  treasury  of  the  State  the 
difference  in  cost  between  the  two  routes. 

This  action  was  the  result  of  petitions  from  the  citizens  of 
Utica,  offering  to  pay  this  difference  in  cost,  large  public  meet- 
ings having  been  held  in  Utica  for  discussing  this  project.  OA 
April  21,  1834,  "  the  acting  Commissioner,"  said  the  commission- 
ers' report,  "  received  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  f 80,000,  duly 
executed  and  conditioned  according  to  the  act  entitled  ^An  act 
to  change  the. location  of  the  uorthern  termination  of  the  Che- 
nango canal.'""  Accordingly  new  contracts  were  entered  into 
on  the  changed  location  and  operations  were  actively  begun 
throughout  the  portion  under  contract  early  in  the  spring  of 
1834,  many  of  the  materials  having  been  delivered  during  the 
previous  winter. 

The  act  which  directed  the  change  of  location  empowered  the 
commissioners  to  enter  into  new  contracts  and  to  adjust  the 
damages  suffered  by  reason  of  tlie  change.  Five  of  the  contract- 
ors had  already  commenced  operations  and  had  incurred  consid- 
erable expense.  They  were  allowed  f3,641.46  comi)ensative  dam- 
ages. 

As  previously  stated,  this  act  authorized  the  change  of  location 
upon  the  condition  that  Utica  should  pay  the  difference  in  cost, 
naming  the  sum  of  ?38,615  as  that  difference.  In  1835  an  act 
(chapter  309)  was  passed,  directing  Utica  to  raise  f 41,000  by  tax 
to  pay  this  amount.  The  tax  was  assessed,  but  before  it  was 
collected,  citizens  of  Utica  petitioned  the  Legislature  to  surren- 
der, without  payment,  the  bond  of  f  80,000,  which  individuals  had 
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given  as  security  for  the  city's  pledge.  The  legislative  committee^ 
after  exhaustively  considering  the  matter,  concluded:  '^But 
upon  a  view  of  the  whole  subject,  the  committee  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  canal  ought  originally  to  have  terminated  at  Utica; 
and  that  it  would  be  injustice  to  require  her  to  pay  for  such 
advantages  as  have  been  freely  and  properly  given  to  other 
cities.'"'  Probably  the  matter  rested  there,  for  the  financial 
reports  give  no  evidence  of  the  sum  having  been  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  State.  Proceedings  of  a  similar  character  were 
instituted  on  behalf  of  those  public  spirited  residents  of  the  town 
of  Sherburne  who  had  made  their  written  agreement  to  pay  the 
sum  of  $10,890,  on  condition  {hat  the  canal  should  pass  through 
the  Forks,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  to  the  village  of  Sher- 
burne. 

Nothwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  and  the 
difficulties  encountered,  the  time  fixed  by  contract  for  its  com- 
pletion— October  15,  1836 — saw  the  canal  so  nearly  finished  that 
water  could  be  admitted,  although  it  was  not  opened  for  naviga- 
tion till  the  ensuing  spring.  The  canal  commissioners  reported 
that  it  was  necessary'  to  build  seventeen  and  a  half  miles  of 
feeders  and  seven  reservoirs;  that  the  structures  on  the  canal 
were  as  follows:  114  composite  and  two  stone  lift-locks;  one 
guard-lock;  19  aqueducts;  52  culverts;  21  waste- weirs;  56  road 
bridges;  106  farm  bridges;  53  feeder  bridges;  12  dams,  and  11 
lock  houses.** 

The  work  of  construction  had  bt»gun  in  the  spring  oi  1834  and 
at  that  time  circumstances  favored  the  contractors.  Laborers 
were  plentiful  and  wages  about  eleven  dollars  per  month,  for 
common  canal  labor;  hay  and  coarse  grain  were  abundant  at 
ordinary  prices.  It  seemed  quite  certain  that  the  contracts 
would  be  carried  out  on  time  and  at  a  profit  to  the  contractors, 
despite  the  fact  that  many  of  them  had  taken  the  worit  at  figures 
below  the  engineei^s'  estimates.  The  contractors  for  the  excava- 
tion of  the  summit  level  progressed  well  with  their  work  and 
made  provisions  for  its  continuance  during  the  winter  with  a 
force  of  about  five  hundred  men.    The  spring  of  the  following 
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year  was  unfavorable,  work  not  beginning  until  May.  Condi- 
tions became  less  favorable;  coarse  grain,  hay  and  provisions 
of  every  kind  became  scarce  and  advanced  rapidly  in  price. 
These  discouraging  conditions  continued  throughout  the  year, 
the  prevailing  prices  for  provisions  being  much  above  the  ordi- 
nary rates  which  had  prevailed  for  several  years.  Many  of  the 
laborers,  who  had  obtained  employment  on  the  canal  at  the  out- 
set, left  for  Indiana  and  other  states  where  common  labor  was 
in  great  demand  and  wages  unusually  high.  The  construction 
of  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  railroad,  which  began  at  this 
time,  also  attracted  many  others.  In  June  work  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  canal  was  pressed  vigorously  forward,  but  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  laborers,  wages  advanced  to  thirteen,  fourteen 
and  in  some  instances  to  fifteen  dollars  per  month,  for  ordinary 
labor.  In  consequence  of  these  unforeseen  obstacles,  the  con- 
tractors were  in  danger  of  being  required  to  complete  their  con- 
tracts at  a  loss  to  themselves,-  had  not  the  Legislature,  by  a  series 
of  acts  extending  over  a  period  of  several  years,  provided  for 
them  gratuities  equaling  twenty  per  cent  of  their  original  con- 
tract prices. 

The  Chenango  canal  was  practically  completed  during  the 
month  of  October,  1836,  as  the  contracts  required,  but  navigation 
did  not  begin  thereon  until  early  in  May,  1837.  Although  naviga- 
tion began  under  unauspicious  circumstances,  it  was  tolerably 
well  sustained  throughout  the  season.  Being  a  new  canal  it  was 
considered  liable  to  interruption.  Nearly  all  of  the  surplus 
products  of  the  country  along  the  line  had  already  been  taken 
to  market  and  the  amount  of  merchandise  taken  into  the  country 
was  much  less  than  usual.  Not  a  single  boat  was  owned  on  the 
line  of  the  canal.  On  account  of  these  circumstances  the  reve- 
nue derived  from  tolls  amX)unted  to  only  |10,812.72  for  the  first 
season. 

The  next  year  a  very  great  improvement  was  recorded.  The 
commissioners  reported  that  navigation  on  the  canal  had  been 
well  sustained,  and  that  the  structures  were  evidently  in  a  sound 
and  good  condition.  The  reservoirs,  with  their  walls,  culverts 
and  other  appendages,  appeared  permanent  and  fully  answered 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed.  The  receipts  from 
tolls  amounted  to  |20,430.87. 
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The  people  of  that  region  felt  that  the  revenues,  although 
largely  increased,  had  fallen  far  short  of  the  amount  attainable, 
in  consequence  of  the  high  rate  of  tolls  established  on  this  canal. 
Accordingly  a  number  of  citizens  of  Hinghamton  presented  to 
the  canal  board  a  petition  praying  for  a  reduction  of  the  rates 
and  for  an  equalisation  of  the  tolls  with  those  on  the  Erie.  In 
reporting"  to  the  Legislature,  the  canal  board  declared  that  the 
rates  of  toll  fixed  by  law  on  the  Chenango  canal  had  a  tendency 
to  diminish  the  amount  of  freight  transported,  diverting  it  to 
the  Susquehanna  and  so  to  the  markets  out  of  the  state.  Lumber 
felt  this  distinction  in  rates  probably  more  than  any  other  article. 
The  board  reported  unanimously  in  favor  of  granting  the  peti- 
tion, and  the  Legislature  responded  by  enacting  chapter  262  of 
the  laws  of  1839,  which  provided  for  the  same  tolls  on  the 
Chenango  as  should  be  charged  thereafter  on  the  Erie  canal. 

A  law  was  passed  in  1838  which  ordered  a  survey  for  extend- 
ing the  canal  to  the  Pennsylvania  line.  As  the  history  of  that 
project  is  given  in  another  chapter,  no  further  reference  is  needed 
here. 

In  view  of  the  early  doubts  concerning  an  adequate  water- 
supply,  the  most  important  item  to  record  for  the  next  few  years 
is  a  statement  by  the  canal  commissioners  that  the  reservoirs 
had  furnished  not  only  an  abundance  for  this  canal,  but  had 
contributed  essentially  towards  keeping  up  a  supply  for  the  Erie, 
water  having  been  drawn  for  this  purpose  at  frequent  intervals, 
generally  as  often  as  two  or  4hree  times  a  week,  for  a  period  of 
from  six  to  nine  hours. 

In  February,  1842,  oiTurred  the  first  severe  breaches  in  the 
canal.  These  were  caused  by  a  freshet,  which  broke  down  dams, 
carried  away  banks  and  brought  immense  quantities  of  ear^th  and 
gravel  into  the  canal. 

The  legislative  enadment  of  this  year,  known  as  the  "Stop 
law,"  which  terminated  active  operations  throughout  the  state 
on  works  of  public  improvement,  aflfected  this  canal  but  little,  as 
the  structures  had  been  so  recently  completed  as  to  need  few 
repairs. 

In  Ai)ril,  1843,  occurred  a  very  serioHs  injury.     The  Kingsley 

brook  reservoir,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  system,  was  so 

f 
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damaged  by  a  flood  as  to  require  about  |8,000  to  make  repairs. 
Believing  that  this  source  of  supply  could  be  dispensed  with, 
the  commissioners  failed  to  restore  it, — an  act  which  they  depre- 
cated in  their  next  annual  report,  but  many  years  passed  before 
the  reservoir  was  again  brought  into  use. 

Nothing  of  special  importance  occurred  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  1849  a  new  stone  dam  was  built  for  the  West  branch  feeder. 
The  canal  commissioners'  reports  for  several  years  had  been 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  mechanical  structures,  be- 
ing of  wood,  were  fast  nearing  a  condition  to  require  heavy 
expenditures  for  repairs.  In  1849  the  commissioner  said  that, 
with  the  exception  of  its  structures,  the  Chenango  was  the  best 
constructed  canal  in  the  state.  By  1850  extensive  repairs  to 
structures  had  begun;  many  locks  were  thoroughly  overhauled 
and  others  provided  with  new  gates;  the  aqueduct  over  the  Che- 
nango river  at  Greene  was  rebuilt,  also  a  number  of  bridges. 
These  repairs  were  continued  until  1855,  when  the  new  system  of 
making  repairs  by  contract  went  into  effect  on  this  canal.  In 
1853  a  new  trunk  was  built  for  the  aqueduct  two  miles  above 
Oxford;  in  1854  about  eight  miles  of  towing-path  was  raised  and 
repaired;  in  1855  twenty-seven  thousand  feet  of  new  docking 
was  put  in  on  section  No.  3. 

On  December  31,  1855,  State  Engineer  John  T.  Clark  and 
Canal  Commissioner  Henry  Fitzhugh  reported  concerning  a 
complaint  to  the  canal  board  by  owners  of  water-power  on  the 
Oriskany  creek,  that  its  waters  were  being  diverted  for  the  Che- 
nango canal.  The  report"  stated  that,  as  the  law  authorizing  the 
canal  had  stipulated  that  no  water  should  be  taken  from  Oris- 
kany creek,  great  care  had  always  been  exercised  to  keep  within 
this  restriction,  by  diverting  neither  this  stream  nor  its  tribu- 
taries; that  a  personal  examination  had  failed  to  reveal  any 
violation  of  this  injunction,  except  possibly  one  small  stream; 
that  the  contention  that  the  supply  was  diminished  by  intercept- 
ing streams  was  more  imaginary  than  real;  that  the  waste  and 
leakage  exceeded  all  possible  amounts  from  visible  and  invisible 
springs  and  streams,  and  that  the  petitioners  were  not  entitled 
to  relief. 


^'^Aeeenihly  Documents,  1856,  No.   100,  pp.  71-72. 
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.  The  canal  commissioners  stated  in  1855  that  they  had  entered 
into  contracts  for  all  necessary  repairs  to  this  canal  for  a 
I)eriod  of  five  years  for  the  annual  cost  of  f 26,675.  'IHiis  change 
of  system  led  to  a  comparison  of  expenditures.  The  cost  fcnr 
maintenance  in  1837  had  been  $19,508,  or  f201  per  mile,  in  1855 
it  was  $49,187,  or  $486  per  mile.  The  tolls  showed  no  such  in- 
crease. In  1837  the  sum  of  $10,812.72  had  been  collected,  and  in 
1855,  $20,036.66,  with  a  maximum  of  $32,272.80  in  1848. 

In  1857  chapter  105  supplemented  this  change  of  system  by 
emi>owering  the  contracting  board  to  appoint  a  resident  ^igineer 
in  the  place  of  the  existing  superintendent  of  repairs.  Under  this 
plan  the  Chenango  canal  constituted  residency  No.  5,  and  in 
April,  1857,  the  canal  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Resident 
Engineer  Ogden  Edwards. 

In  this  year  the  commissioners  reported  that  the  new  system 
was  working  satisfactorily,  excepting  on  one  section.  Here 
were  exjierienced  difficulties  which  foreshadowed  the  abuses  that 
later  brought  the  system  into  such  disrepute.  The  contractor 
was  so  dilatory  in  making  needed  repairs,  that  the  commissioner 
ordered  the  resident  engineer  to  take  immediate  charge  and  sub- 
sequently the  contract  was  declared  abandoned.  Because  of  the 
contractor's  neglect,  a  thorough  bottoming  out  of  the  prism,  an 
overhauling  of  the  structures  and  a  puddling  of  the  banks  was 
neeessar}^  during  the  next  year,  and  this  was  done  by  an  agree- 
ment to  i)ei*forni  the  work  at  s[)ecified  unit  prices. 

In  1857  the  en^in<M»r  recommended  the  rebuilding  of  the  forty- 
five  bridges,  replacing  Hurr  with  \Miipple  trusses.  He  also  called 
attention  to  the  mn^d  of  a  weigh-lock  on  this  canal  to  protect  the 
State  from  frauds. 

In  reporting  for  1859,  the  resident  engineer  gave  an  account 
which  is  worth  quoting,  as  it  describes  briefly  how  existing  con- 
ditions in  the  canal  had  develoi)ed.    He  said : 

"  The  size  of  the  prism  of  the  canal  when  constructed,  was  26 
fcM»t  on  bottom,  side  sloi)es  2  to  1,  surface  water  width  4  feet 
above  bottom,  42  feet.  The  locks  were  15  feet  in  width  on  bot- 
tom, and  IG  f(H^t  on  toj),  and  90  ftn^t  lengtli  of  chamber;  the  other 
structures  in  the  same  relative  pro[)ortion,  so  that  two  boats 
dr-awing  3^/o  feet  of  water  (14  f(»et  wide,  according  to  law) 
could  pass  each  other. 
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"  It  was  the  duty  of  the  oflScers  to  keep  the  canal  in  this  form, 
but  instead,  it  has  been  allowed  to  fill  up  in  the  prism  from  year 
to  year,  and  the  surface  of  water  raised  by  putting  boards  on 
the  aqueducts,  waste  weirs,  &c.,  and  raising  the  lock  gates  until 
the  surface  is  very  near  5  feet  above  bottom.  The  consequence 
of  this  is,  that  the  water  runs  over  the  lining  of  the  impermeable 
wall  built  on  the  inside  of  the  banks,  and  renders  the  loss  of 
water  immense,  which  is  very  disastrous  to  navigation  in  dry 
seasons. 

"The  banks  have  never  been  kept  to  a  corresponding  height, 
on  the  contrary  have  been  left  to  be  worn  down,  so  that 
danger  of  breaks  in  a  sudden  rise  is  imminent.  The  boatmen  and 
forwarders  have  kept  pace  with  this  state  of  things;  every 
new  boat  is  built  a  little  larger,  wider,  and  deeper.  The  raising 
of  the  water  has  given  increased  bottom  width,  and  a  greater 
depth,  so  that  a  boat  is  not  considered  loaded,  unless  it  can 
carry  from  100  to  110  tons  of  freight.  When  the  canal  was  built 
65  tons  was  considered  a  good  load.  One  diflQculty  exists  in  run- 
ning large  class  boats  on  a  small  canal ;  the  locks  are  on  the  com- 
posite plan,  wood  chambers,  stone  at  head  and  foot.  The  frost 
and  water,  by  20  years  action,  have  pressed  in  the  sides  and  wings 
of  some  of  them  to  14  feet,  6  inches;  so  that  modem  boats  14 
feet  6  inches  and  14  feet  8  inches  in  width,  find 
trouble  in  getting  through.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  complaint  by  persons  navigating  this  canal,  and  some 
remedy  should  be  applied  to  correct  it.  There  is  another 
diflSculty  with  boats  which  are  not  fit  to  run,  having  served  their 
time,  become  decayed  and  worthless,  when  a  rush  of  freight 
comes,  are  gotten  up  and  loaded  in  some  way,  and  after  going 
a  short  distance  sink,  and  hinder  navigation  for  days.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  easy,  by  having  the  collectors  refuse  them  a 
clearance. 

"  The  farmers  and  persons  living  upon  the  line  of  canal  have 
been  constantly  encroaching  upon  the  banks  and  lands  of  the 
State,  until  in  many  places  the  fences  are  so  close  to  the  inner 
angle  of  the  towing  path  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pass,two 
teams,  and  they  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  so  long  with  such  im- 
punity,  that  they  consider  their  rights  infringed  upon  if  re- 
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quested  to  remove  the  obstruction,  and  threaten  prosecution  to 
any  one  interfering  with  their  fences. 

*' About  two  and  a  half  years  since  a  circular  was  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  acting  Canal  Commissioner,  to  the 
effect  that  all  fences  and  other  obstructions  on  the  towing  path 
side  of  the  canal,  should  be  removed  to  the  limits  of  the  State 
property.  Nearly  all  agreed  that  as  soon  as  their  fences  required 
repairing  or  rebuilding,  they  would  do  so,  but  there  is  no  abate- 
ment of  the  nuisance,  and  the  remedy  now  to  apply  is  to  direct 
the  contractors  to  remove  the  fences,  &c.,  and  hold  them  to  pay 
the  expense.  If  the  property  is  not  worth  enough,  sue  and  re- 
cover damages  against  the  land  owners.''*^ 

The  engineer  reported  in  1859  that  the  masonry  in  the  aque- 
duct across  the  Chemung  river  near  Sherburne  was  so  diJapi- 
dated  that  there  was  danger  of  the  structure  falling  into  the 
river.  At  the  same  time  he  took  occasion  to  say  that  nearly  all 
of  the  masonry  on  the  canal  was  a  failure;  a  poor  quality  of 
stone  had  contributed,  but  the  cement  had  nearly  all  disappeared. 
This  aqueduct  was  rebuilt  in  1861-2. 

In  his  rei)ort  for  1861,  Mr.  W.  11.  II.  Gere,  then  resident  engineer 
on  this  canal,  related  an  experience  with  the  repair  contractors, 
which  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  legal  question.  Real- 
izing that  the  contractors  had  greatly  neglected  their  work,  Mr. 
Gore  ordered  them  to  proceed  within  a  certain  time  and  with  a 
specified  force  of  laborcMs.  Upon  their  failure  to  comply,  the 
contracting  board  canceled  their  contracts.  Thereupon  one  con- 
tractor brought  suit  against  the  commissioner.  This  was  the 
first  case  to  be  brought  before  the  courts,  involving  the  legal  right 
of  the  contracting  board  to  annul  a  repair  contract." 

By  1862  the  need  of  an  increased  water-supply  was  felt.  Both 
the  commissioner  and  the  division  engineer  recommended  the 
reconstruction  of  King:sley  brook  reservoir,  which  had  been  out 
of  use  for  nearly  twenty  years.  These  officials  also  advised 
repairs  to  the  locks,  the  commissioner  declaring  that,  unless  more 
than  one  hundred  of  them  were  soon  rebuilt,  navigation  must  be 
abandoned,  and  the  division  engineer  recommending  an  annual 
appropriation  of  f25,000  until  all  were  renewed.     During  the 

^*A88cmhly  Documents,  1860,  No.  51,  pp.  41-42. 
^"'Assembly  Documents,  1862,  No.  9,  pp.  85-88. 
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winter  of  1861-2  one  lock — No.  89— -had  been  rebuilt  on  a  new 
plan.  The  wings  and  recess  walls  were  made  of  dressed  masonry, 
and  the  chamber  walls  were  laid  in  cement,  but,  instead  of  the 
usual  lining  of  plank  on  the  sides,  oak  fenders  were  anchored 
into  the  masonry  at  intervals  of  about  four  feet.  The  cost  wajs 
only  15,043.94,  being  much  less  than  for  the  old  style  of  "  com- 
posite" lock,  and  the  structure  was  considered  "quite  as  good 
for  all  practical  purposes  as  locks  of  dressed  stone." 

In  1863  the  rebuilding  of  six  locks  was  begun  as  an  item  of 
ordinary  repair,  no  special  appropriation  having  been  made. 
The  condition  of  the  Chenango  canal  was  becoming  extremely 
serious.  The  division  engineer  said  in  this  year:  "This  canal, 
with  its  116  locks,  is  in  the  poorest  condition,  (so  far  as  its 
capacity  for  business  is  concerned),  of  any  of  the  canals  in  this 
division.  It  can  only  be  made  useful  by  the  strictest  enforcement 
of  the  repair  contracts,  together  with  a  steady  and  uniform 
annual  expenditure  of  at  least  f50,000,  for  the  renewal  of  its 
locks  and  other  important  structures."^* 

The  reconstruction  of  Kingsley  brook  reservoir  was  begun  in 
1864.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  also,  a  large  amount  of  material 
was  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  so  that  the  channel 
was  in  excellent  condition  throughout  its  length.  The  com- 
missioner made  the  gratifying  statement  that  the  preceding  four 
or  five  years  had  shown  a  gradual  increase  of  business,  and  that 
during  this  season  at  least  a  hundred  more  boats  had  been  in 
motion  than  ever  plied  upon  this  canal  before. 

By  1865  eight  locks,  Nos.  86,  87,  89,  99,  100,  103,  104  and  109, 
had  been  rebuilt  and  six  more  advertised  for  the  following  winter. 
In  March  of  this  year  occurred  a  freshet  that  was  described  as 
the  greatest  ever  experienced  in  central  and  southern  New  York. 
This  seriously  damaged  the  canals  in  that  section,  es|)ecially  the 
Chenango.  The  waters  of  Chenango  river,  rising  several  feet 
higher  than  ever  before  known,  poured  over  and  through  the 
southern  portion  of  the  canal,  completely  inundating  the  whole, 
demolishing  many  of  its  structures,  sweeping  away  about  three 
miles  of  its  banks,  tearing  off  the  top  of  most  of  the  towing-path 
and   nearly  destroying  the  Oxford  and  Stratton  feeder  dams. 


^'Assembly   Documents,   1864,   No.    179,   p.   57. 
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By  great  diligence  repairs  were  made  so  as  to  open  the  canal 
about  the  first  of  June. 

The  regulation  adopted  this  year,  not  allowing  boats  to  pass 
the  locks  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  without  special  permission, 
was  said  to  have  worked  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  canal 
officials,  and  to  have  resulted  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  boat- 
men and  forwarders  as  well  as  to  the  canal  interests. 

As  related  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  that  subject,  the  Chenango 
canal  extension  was  begun  in  1865. 

The  Kingsley  brook  reservoir  was  completed  in  1867,  greatly 
facilitating  navigation.  Through  a  scarcity  of  laborers  this  work 
had  progressed  slowly.  Another  cause  of  delay  was  a  change  of 
plan.  When  the  dam  was  constructed  originally,  it  was  raised 
to  about  half  of  its  intended  height,  making  the  flow-line  fourteen 
feet  lower  than  was  planned.  In  beginning  its  reconstmction  in 
18(>4,  only  repairs  to  the  breaches  were  contemplated,  but  later 
it  was  deemed  economical  to  raise  the  dam  to  the  height  origin- 
ally designed.  This  change  increased  the  cost  to  a  small  extent, 
but  added  over  one  hundred  per  cent  to  the  capacity  of  the  reser- 
voir. 

Six  more  locks,  Nos.  56,  60,  61,  77,  78  and  79,  had  been  rebuilt 
by  1867,  at  a  cost  of  |62,465.29,  and  material  delivered  for  five 
others,  Nos.  52,  55,  65,  80  and  81.  These  were-  completed  during 
the  next  year,  but  notwithstanding  these  efforts  the  commissioner 
reported:  "The  old  locks  are  failing  faster  than  means  for 
their  reconstruction  are  provided."^* 

The  year  18G9  was  unfavorable  for  the  canal,  as  twenty-five 
locks  were  damaged  during  the  season.  Reporting  for  this  year, 
the  commissioner  said :  "  Where  dilapidation  abounds,  and  will 
abound  till  a  vast  exi)enditure  of  money  is  made,  it  cannot  truth- 
fully be  said  that  the  condition  of  affairs  is  satisfactory."'® 

On  March  17,  180S,  another  freshet  occurred  on  this  canal, 
causing  considerable  damage.  The  Rtratton  feeder  bulkhead  was 
carried  away  and  its  waters  suddenly  emptied  into  the  canal,  to 
its  serious  detriment.  Tlie  Chenango  river  broke  into  the  canal 
at  Chenango  Forks,  sweeping  nearly  to  Port  Dickinson,  breaking 
the  banks  of  the  canal  and  filling  the  prism  in  many  places. 

** Assembly  Documents,  1869,  No.  4,  p.  47. 
'^Assemhlff  Documents,  1870,  Ko.  4,  p.  42. 
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These  breaks  were  repaired  with  such  expedition  as  to  prevent  all 
but  slight  detention  to  the  opening  of  the  canal. 

In  consequence  of  damages  to  Capron  aqueduct,  brought  about 
through  very  high  water  in  Bauquoit  creek,  navigation  was  inter- 
rupted for  a  period  of  ten  days  in  1869.  Every  dam  on  the 
stream  above  was  carried  away  and  much  of  the  debris,  includ- 
ing a  house,  was  deposited  at  the  entrance  to  the  aqueduct.  The 
walls'  of  the  aqueduct  were  undermined  and  one  side  of  the  trunk 
destroyed.  This  break  occurred  July  8,  and  interrupted  naviga- 
tion until  the  eighteenth.  The  damage  was  so  serious  that  the 
aqueduct  was  rebuilt  during  the  next  year,  another  span  being 
added,  which  gave  twenty-five  per  cent  more  capacity. 

Chapter  55,  Laws  of  1870,  abolished  the  contracting  board  and 
the  system  of  repairing  the  canals  by  contract,  not  invali- 
dating existing  contracts,  however,  but  providing  that  contractors 
might  surrender  contracts  at  their  option.  On  this  canal  the 
contractors  on  sections  Nos.  1  and  3  surrendered  their  contracts 
to  the  canal  board  on  April  15,  1870,  and  the  section  superinten- 
dents assumed  general  control.  On  section  No.  2  the  contractor 
continued  his  work  as  usual.  Three  more  locks,  Nos.  18,  19  and 
22,  were  rebuilt  during  1870. 

From  this  time  forward  the  reports  of  canal  oflQcials  concern- 
ing this  waterway  are  chiefly  accounts  of  the  dilapidation  exist- 
ing throughout  its  length  and  predictions  of  enforced  aban- 
donment, unless  some  new  policy  should  be  adopted.  In  the 
absence  of  any  appropriation  or  legislative  direction,  the  officials 
were  much  embarrassed  in  determining  what  course  to  pursue. 
Former  reports  had  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  structures,  and  yet  nothing  had  been  done  to 
authorize  their  reconstruction  or  to  pay  for  it,  except  as  an  ordi- 
nary repair.  The  officials  felt  it  their  duty  to  keep  the  canal  in 
operation,  and  knowing  that,  if  a  lock  or  aqueduct  should  fail 
utterly  during  the  open  season,  navigation  would  be  stopped 
for  a  long  time,  they  were  forced  to  adopt  the  makeshift  policy 
of  patching  and  bolstering.  Slowly  the  locks  were  renewed  from 
the  ordinary  repair  fund,  till  in  1872,  tliirty-one — about  a  quarter 
of  the  whole  number — had  l)oen  rebuilt  on  the  improved  plan  of 
cement  masonry  and  fenders.  In  this  year  an  appropriation 
(chapter  850)  had  been  made  for  two  iQcks,  and  during  the  year 
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nine— Nos.  7,  17,  27,  47,  51,  101,  107,  108  and  110— had  been 
rebuilt. 

The  work  of  extending  this  canal  from  Bingfaamton  to  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  as  told  in  another  chapter,  was  still  being 
prosecuted,  and  the  prospect  of  this  added  portion  strengthened 
the  desire  for  preserving  the  older  part  in  a  navigable  state^ 
inamnuch  as  a  large  sum  had  been  exi)ended  on  the  new  channel 
which  would  be  practically  wasted  if  the  whole  length  were  not 
in  o})eration.    But  it  began  to  be  realized  that  the  canal  must  be 
abandoned.    In  1871  the  canal  commissioner  of  the  middle  divis- 
ion pointedly  voiced  this  sentiment  by  saying  of  some  of  the 
lateral  canals  that,  although  they  had  originally  served  their 
purpose  in  developing  valuable  territory  and  opening  new  mar- 
kets, they  had  been  almost  wholly  superseded  by  railroads  which 
now  threatened  their  only  remaining  business — the  coal  trade. 
The  commissioner  said  that  he  had  considered   it  his  dnty  to 
maintain  navigation  in  these  canals  at  whatever  cost,  but  the 
sum  for  ordinary  maintenanw  had  been  so  augmented  by  the 
amounts  for  rebuilding  structures  that  the  diminished  tolls  were 
less  than  tlir<*e  iH*r  cent  of  the  expenditures.    He  concluded  by 
saying  that,  if  for  any  cause  commerce  had  deserted  these  once 
uHoful  waten^'ays  with  no  rational  hope  of  returning,  the  ques- 
tion of  a  proper  policy  was  forced  upon  the  State,  which  must 
be  met.*^ 

In  1S72  the  Ix^^islature  gave  Hinghamton  the  right  (chap- 
ter 787)  to  use  as  a  s(n»et  that  portion  of  the  Chenango  canal 
lying  iM^twccn  the  north  end  of  I'rospect  avenue  and  the  south 
side  of  Susquehanna  street. 

During  1873  and  1874  expenditures,  being  confined  to  the 
absolutely  necessary'  repairs  of  breaches  and  patching  of  locks 
and  bridges,  were  much  less  than  for  preceding  years,  despite 
the  serious  damage  of  a  flood  in  1873,  which  the  auditor  had 
asserted  would  cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  repair. 
In  line  with  this  economy,  the  canal  was  placed  in  charge  of  one 
sui)erintendent  instead  of  three,  by  rosointion  of  the  canal  board 
on  January  21, 1874. 

At  the  election  of  1874  the  people  approved  the  constitutional 
amendment,  which  permitted  the  sale,  lease  or  other  disposition 


^AmmwiMy  Dfaommontn^  1872,  Nt>.  fiG,  pp.  06-96. 
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of  the  canals  of  the  state,  except  the  Erie,  Oswego,  Champlain 
and  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca.  As  another  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  various  steps  in  abandoning  the  lateral  canals, 
together  with  the  causes  which  led  to  this  action,  nothing  need 
be  mentioned  h^re,  except  the  conclusions  arrived  at  concerning 
this  particular  canal  by  the  people  appointed  to  consider  the 
subject. 

The  Legislature  of  1875  directed  the  canal  board  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  lateral  canals. 
The  report  to  this  request,  rendered  in  February,  1876,  was  so 
unsatisfactory  and  inconclusive  as  to  necessitate  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  commission  by  the  Legislature  of  this  year. 
This  report,*^  however,  although  favoring  the  abandonment  of 
laterals  in  general,  declared  the  necessity  of  retaining  the  reser- 
voirs and  a  portion  of  the  Chenango  canal  as  a  source  of  water- 
supply  for  the  Erie. 

The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Legislature  of  1876  (chap- 
ter 382)  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  conditions  along  the 
lateral  canals,  visiting  the  localities  and  taking  testimony 
from  people  concerned  in  the  traflSc  as  well  as  from  those  having 
charge  of  the  maintenance.  Their  report"  declared  that  the 
business  of  the  Chenango  canal  was  gone  and  that  the  structures 
were  so  dilapidated  as  to  be  able  to  last  but  a  few  years  longer, 
with  a  possibility  of  failure  at  any  time,  which  only  a  vast 
expenditure  could  repair.  Accordingly  they  recommended  that 
the  whole  canal — both  the  existing  channel  between  Utiea  and 
Binghamton  and  the  uncompleted  extension  to  the  state  line — be 
abandoned,  excepting  a  portion  in  I'tica  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  insane  asylum  and  the  part  needed  to  supply  water  to  the 
Erie.     Speaking  of  this  water-supply,  the  commissioners  said: 

"All  the  engineers  connected  with  the  canals  insist  upon  re- 
taining the  various  reservoirs  supplying  the  Chenango  canal, 
whose  waters  flow  north  as  feeders  for  the  Erie. 

"  Your  commission  fully  concur  in  this  view  of  their  necessity, 
and  hereby  recommend  that  all  thait  portion  of  the  summit  level 
of  the  Chenango  canal  which  extends  between  Solsville  and  the 
point  at  which   the   waters   from   the  reservoirs   are  received, 
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shall  be  retained  as  a  conduit  for  the  water;  that  at  Solsville 
a  jjermanent  bulk-head  shall  be  constructed,  and  the  water  be 
discharged  through  it  into  Ooiskanj  creek,  and  thence  conducted 
into  the  Rome  level  of  the  Erie."" 

Chapter  404,  Laws  of  1877,  provided  for  the  ctbandonment  of 
the  canal,  including  the  extension,  south  of  the  stone  culvert 
in  the  village  of  Hamilton,  after  May  1,  1878,  and  for  the  sale  of 
this  portion  after  the  close  of  navigation  in  1878,  but  stipulated 
that  no  reservoir,  feeder  or  property  of  the  State  north  of  that 
culvert  should  be  sold,  nor  Madison  brook  reservoir,  Kingslej 
brook  reservoir.  Woodman's  pond  and  Leland's  pond  and  the 
feeders  from  them,  and  that  the  waters  necessary  to  feed  the  Erie 
canal  should  not  be  diverted,  but  a  supply  for  the  Utica  asylum 
should  be  maintained. 

In  1877  the  canal  conunissioner,  whose  office  also  was  on  the 
eve  of  abolition,  added  a  final  wail  of  complaint  to  the  long 
series  of  forebodings  conceraing  this  canal,  saying:  "This 
rather  'worthless  ditch'  has  been  a  source  of  much  perplexity, 
and  an  expense  of  nearly  f4,000  for  about  six  weeks'  navigation, 
in  October  and  November,  1876,  and  maintenance  of  bridges 
and  other  work  necessary  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1877, 
.  .  .  There  was  no  navigation  upon  thi»  canal  during  the 
calendar  year  of  1877,  for  the  reason  that  no  dependence  could 
be  placed  on  the  various  dilapidated  structures  holding  out  for 
a  week  without  exi»ending  an  amount  of  money  in  its  preparation 
unwarranted  by  its  business  of  previous  years,  or  prospects  of 
the  future.    .     .    . 

"  It  will  be  a  good  riddance  fot*  the  State  when  the  time  arrives 
for  the  sale  of  what  is  left  of  the  old  Chenango  canal."" 

In  1878  (chapter  391)  Binghamton  was  authorized  to  take 
possession  of  that  portion  of  the  canal  lying  within  the  city  limits 
and  to  fill  in  and  grade  this  for  the  pur{)ose  of  forming  a  public 
street,  to  be  known  as  State  street.  The  city  was  also  empow- 
ered to  remove  all  encroachments  upon  the  canal  lands,  bringing 
legal  action  for  recovering  possession.  In  1880  this  law  was 
amended  by  chapter  190,  which  gave  to  the  city  the  power  of 
removing  summarily  and  witliout  legal  ]jrocH»ss  these  encroach- 

^^Asaembly  Documents,  1877,  No.  30,  p.  6. 
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ments,  and  by  which  the  act  of  obstructing  this  removal  was 
made  a  misdemeanor. 

At  the  close  of  1878,  the  division  engineer  reported  that  the 
summit  level  had  been  converted  into  a  reservoir  by  building  a 
permanent  dam  at  its  southern  end,  and  turning  all  waters  from 
the  reservoirs  into  the  Erie  canal  at  Oriskany  and  Utica.  He  said 
that  upon  the  portion  not  abandoned  the  locks  were  already  so 
badly  decayed  that  boats  could  not  pass,  and  that  this  section 
was  in  fact  as  much  abandoned  as  the  southern  part.  There  were 
194  structures  on  this  stretch  of  thirty -one  miles,  as  follows:  82 
locks,  4  aqueducts,  20  culverts,  9  waste-weirs  and  79  bridges.  As 
the  canal  could  never  be  used  for  anything  but  a  feeder,  he 
recommended  lowering  bridge  abutments  and  approaches  to  the 
level  of  the  towing-path  and  building  new  bridges  of  only  fifteen 
feet  span,  also  constructing  bulkheads  to  control  the  water,  when 
lock-gates  should  fail.  This  work  was  gradually  performed.  On 
May  6,  1882,  the  materials  in  lock  walls  (excepting  lock  No.  1, 
at  Utica,  and  Nos.  76  and  77,  at  the  ends  of  the  summit  level) 
were  sold  at  public  auction,  the  State  reserving  the  lower  six  feet 
of  the  walls. 

The  State  found  no  purchasers  for  any  great  extent  of  the 
abandoned  canal.  The  law  authorizing  its  sale  was  amended 
in  1879  by  chapter  522,  which  fixed  another  date  of  sale — ^as  soon 
after  January  1,  1880,  as  the  canal  board  deemed  best.  Pinal 
disposition  was  made  in  1880,  by  chapter  551,  which  granted 
titles  to  owners  of  adjoining  lands,  except  portions  in  Norwich, 
Oxford  and  Greene,  which  were  given  to  those  villages  for 
public  uses. 

The  only  parts  of  the  canal  now  remaining  open  are  a  short 
piece  in  Utica  between  the  Erie  canal  and  Fayette  street  and 
the  old  summit  level,  extending  for  about  five  miles  from  a  dam 
across  the  canal  at  Sollsville  to  another  dam  at  lock  No.  77,  the 
remainder  having  been  released  to  villages,  railroads  or  adjoin- 
ing owners.  The  open  sections  are  now  counted  as  a  part  of  the 
Erie  canal  system. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  CHENANGO  CANAL  EXTENSION. 

From  the  first  survey  in  1838,  through  the  work  of  partial  construction,  to 
the  final  abandonment  of  the  whole  Chenango  route. 

For  the  purpoae  of  making  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania 
canal  system,  and  thus  to  complete  a  route  to  the  vast  coal  fields 
in  that  state,  the  New  York  Legislature,  on  April  18, 1838,  passed 
an  act  (chapter  292)  directing  the  canal  commissioners  to  cause 
a  survey  to  be  made  from  the  termination  of  the  Chenango  canal 
at  Binghamton,  along  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna,  to  the  State 
line  near  Tioga  Point,  at  the  termination  of  the  North  Branch 
canal  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  cause  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
this  continuation  to  be  made. 

Accordingly  the  canal  commissioners  appointed  Joseph  D. 
Allen,  a  civil  engineer,  who  had  had  considerable  experience  in 
the  service  of  the  State,  to  superintend  the  survey.  He  made  a 
report  of  his  work  to  the  canal  commissioners  on  December  5, 
18.38,  which  was  embodied  in  a  report  of  the  canal  commissioners 
submitted  to  the  I^egislature,  January  26,  1839. 

Surveys  wore  made  by  Mr.  Allen  on  both  sides  of  the  Susque- 
hanna river  and  throe  estimates  were  prepared,  two  on  the  north- 
ern route  and  one  on  the  southern.  The  termination  of  the 
Chenango  canal  in  Binghamton  was  at  the  junction  of  the  Che- 
nango and  Susquehanna  rivers.  By  a  lock  of  twelve  feet  lift, 
the  canal  entered  the  oast  side  of  the  Chenango  at  its  mouth,  as 
it  flows  from  the  north  into  the  Susquehanna.  To  continue  the 
canal  along  the  north  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  crossing  of 
the  Chenango  booanio  necessary  and  two  plans  were  devised  to 
accomplish  this;  one  by  carrying  the  canal  over  on  an  aqueduct^ 
the  other  by  building  a  dam  across  the  river  to  afford  sufficient 
depth  for  floating  boats.  On  the  route  along  the  south  side  ol 
the  Susquehanna  river,  the  plans  provided  for  carrying  the  canal 
across  the  Susquehanna  on  an  aqueduct.     The  act  called  fop  a 
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survej  to  connect  with  the  North  Branch  canal  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  as  this  canal  was  built  only  to  a  point  four  miles  from  the 
State  line,  the  surveys  were  carried  to  such  points  on  the  State 
line  as  would  aflford  good  connections  with  the  North  Branch 
canal. 

The  dimensions  of  the  canal  and  the  character  of  the  mechanical 
structures  were,  in  general,  designed  to  be  the  same  as  those  in 
use  on  the  Chenango  canal.  Composite  locks  were  proposed, 
having  walls  of  rubble  masonry  laid  in  hydraulic  cement  through- 
out, and  lined  in  the  chamber  with  timber  and  plank.  In  this 
respect  the  plans  varied  from  the  locks  used  on  the  Chenango 
canal;  the  walls  of  those  locks  being  laid  in  hydraulic  cement 
only  to  a  point  eight  feet  below  the  upper  gates,  and  the  re- 
mainder being  dry.  Liberal  provision  was  made  for  lining  and 
puddling  the  banks  and  bottom  of  the  prism,  as  much  of  the  soil 
appeared  to  be  of  a  porous  character. 

The  north  line  (passing  the  Chenango  river  with  an  aqueduct) 
was  39iJ  miles  long,  had  seventy-seven  feet  of  lockage  and  was 
estimated  to  cost  |788,149.G8. 

The  north  line  (passing  the  Chenango  river  with  a  dam)  was 
forty  miles  long,  had  sixty  feet  of  lockage  and  was  estimated  to 
cost  1765,683.09. 

The  south  line  was  38tjV  miles  long,  had  seventy-four  feet  of 
lockage  and  was  estimated  to  cost  |770,467.35. 

No  recommendation  accompanied  the  report. 

During  this  session  of  the  Legislature,  1839,  several  petitions 
were  received  praying  for  this  extension  of  the  Chenango  canal. 
The  Assembly  committee,  to  which  were  referred  these  petitions, 
reported  in  favor  of  the  project,  saying  that  not  only  the  wishes 
and  necessities  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  particular  section 
through  which  the  canal  would  pass,  but  the  interests  of  the 
whole  State  required  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  form  a 
connection  between  the  two  greatest  and  most  extended  chains 
of  internal  improvements  in  the  world,  a  connection  which  would 
unite  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  St.  Lawrence  and  the  upper  lakes 
with  the  Susquehanna  and  Ohio  rivers  and  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake  J^ays.  The  report  also  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Chenango  canal  had  been  built  with  the  view  of  ulti- 
mately reaching  the  rich  mineral  fields  of  Pennsylvania. 
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On  April  9,  1839,  Governor  Seward  informed  the  Legislature 
that  a  committee  of  the  Penni^lvania  Senate,  consisting  of  the 
Speaker  and  two  members  of  that  body,  was  at  Albanj  to  confer 
in  regard  to  completing  water  communications  between  the  canal 
systems  of  the  two  States  by  extending  either  the  Chenango  or 
Chemung  canals.  Pennsylvania  was  about  to  complete  the  North 
Branch  canal  to  the  State  line  and  desired  this 'connection  with 
New  York  canals  that  the  interchange  of  those  great  staples, 
coal,  iron,  plaster  and  salt,  might  be  mutually  beneficial. 

This  conference  resulted  in  ihe  passage  of  an  act  which  ordered 
the  survey  of  a  route  from  the  terminus  of  the  Chemung  canal  at 
Elmira  to  the  State  line  near  Tioga  Point.  In  later  years  the 
Junction  canal  was  built  by  a  private  company  between  these 
points,  the  account  of  this  enterprise  being  told  in  a  chapter  of 
this  volume  devoted  to  that  subject.  However,  no  immediate, 
tangible  results  along  either  line  followed  this  conference. 

In  1846,  by  an  act  (chaixter  259)  the  Chenango  Junction  CanaJ 
Company  was  incorporated  to  build  a  canal  of  such  dimensions 
as  the  officers  of  the  company  should  decide,  from  the  termination 
of  the  Chenango  canal  at  Binghamton  to  the  State  line  near 
Athens,  Pennsylvania.  The  capital  stock  was  one  million  dollars. 
This  company,  however,  never  accomplished  anything. 

Nothing  more  seemsi  to  have  been  done  toward  constructing  the 
canal  till  the  Ix^slature  of  1859  (chapter  88)  required  the  State 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  **  to  make  a  full  examination  of  the  sur- 
vey of  the  Chenango  canal  from  Binghamton  to  the  State  line 
of  Pennsylvania,  near  Athens,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of 
April  18,  1838,  and  reported  to  the  canal  commissioners  by 
Joseph  D.  Allen,  civil  engineer,  December  5, 1838,  and  if  necessary 
to  cause  a  new  survey  to  be  made,  and  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
constructing  said  canal,  including  land  damages,  and  the  prob- 
able increase  of  business  on  the  canals  of  this  state  from  such 
extension  (from  coal  or  other  freight)  and  report  the  same  to 
the  next  legislature,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  thereof." 

Pursuant  to  this  act,  Van  R.  Bichmond,  State  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  appointed  Orville  \V.  ( liilds  to  the  general  supervision 
of  the  surveys,  estimates  and  other  duties  involved.  On  January 
10,  1800,  the  State  Engineer  sent  to  the  Legislature  the  report  of 
his  investigation. 
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As  a  railroad  had  been  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  Susque- 
hanna since  the  survey  of  1838,  a  line  on  the  south  side  wa;5 
adopted,  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Allen. 
A  new  survey  was  made  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  canal, 
including  engineering,  land,  and  land  damages,  and  all  other 
contingencies,  was  |829,488.21.  The  length  was  38.48  miles,  and 
the  total  lockage  was  seventy-one  feet.  The  estimates  were  based 
upon  the  same  dimensions  of  prism  and  banks  of  canal,  plan  of 
mechanical  structures,  and  general  character  of  work,  as  was 
adopted  in  the  construction  of  the  Chenango  canal. 

The  Susquehanna  river  was  to  be  crossed  at  Binghamton  in 
the  pool  formed  by  a  dam.  Of  the  connection  with  the  North 
Branch  canal,  Mr.  Ohilds  says: — 

"  The  termination  of  the  line,  as  surveyed  for  this  extension, 
is  directly  at  the  south  margin  of  the  river,  at  a  point  on  the 
State  line  convenient  for  locking  into  the  pond  that  may  be 
formed  by  constructing  a  dam  across  the  Susquehanna,  a  little 
above  the  northerly  end  of  the  village  of  Athens. 

"  The  village  is  situated  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  extending 
down  between  the  Susquehanna  and  Chemung  rivers,  which  unite 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  below  the  village.  The  North  Branch 
canal  is  inland  for  several  miles  below  and  opposite  the  village, 
and  igp  on  the  west  side  of  the  Chemung  river.  Proceeding  north- 
erly, it  passes  into  the  pond  of  a  dam  now  extending  across  the 
Chemung  nearly  opposite  that  proposed  to  be  constructed  across 
the  Susquehanna.  A  short  cut  across  the  flat,  in  a  natural  ravine 
north  of  the  village,  would  form  the  canal  between  the  two  rivers, 
and  with  a  towing-path  bridge  across  the  Susquehanna,  or  other 
practicable  means  of  crossing  the  pond  of  the  dam,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  towing-path  along  the  southerly  margin  of  the 
river  up  to  the  State  line,  a  good  connection  would  be  formed 
between  the  Chenango  canal  extension  and  the  North  Branch 
canal.  This  latter  canal  is  understood  to  be  the  property  of 
incorporated  companies,  whose  interest  in  the  connection  of  the 
two  canals  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  sufficient  to  induce  them  to 
construct  this  connecting  link,  either  by  the  mode  above  suggested, 
or  upon  such  other  plan  as  they  may  deem  best  adapted  to  the 
object  in  view. 
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"  The  distance  from  the  State  lint  to  the  north  branch  canal 
is  understood  to  be  about  (or  something  less  than)  four  miles, 
and  upon  the  plan  above  suggested,  of  a  towing  path,  dam,  &c., 
and  the  cut  about  half  a  mile  in  length  across  the  point  between 
the  two  rivers,  the  aggregate  expense  of  constructing  this  portion 
of  the  canal  would  be  comparatively  small,  and  that  the  work 
will  be  prosecuted  and  the  canal  completed  bj  these  companies, 
at  least  as  soon  as  that  of  the  Chenango  canal  extension,  very 
strong  assurances  bj  some  of  the  principal  oflScers  and  by  the 
most  prominent  and  wealthy  of  the  stockholders  of  the  North 
Branch  canal,  were  voluntarily  expressed.  The  importance  of 
this  connecting  link  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Chenango 
extension,  will  be  readily  appreciated,  and  cannot  but  be  regarded 
as  indispensable."^ 

In  studying  the  problem  of  probable  increase  of  business  on 
the  canals  of  the  State,  Mr.  Childs  first  points  out  the  importance 
of  the  connections  that  would  be  made.  At  the  northerly  end, 
the  canal  would  connect,  through  the  Chenango  canal,  with  the 
New  York  Central  railroad  and  the  Erie  canal  and  its  laterals, 
the  Chaniplain,  Black  River,  Oneida  Lake  and  Oswego  canals. 
At  the  southerly  end,  it  would  connect  "  with  the  North  Branch 
canal,  extending  in  a  southerly  direction  through  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  thus  forming  a  water  communication  with  Haver 
de  Grace  at  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  bay,  and  a  connection 
with  the  West  Branch  canal,  the  Juniata  and  other  canals,  and 
with  the  numerous  railroads  diverging  from  it  in  the  valley  of 
the  Susquehanna.''*  Also  it  would  connect  with  western  New  York 
through  the  Junction  and  Chemung  canals,  Seneca  lake,  and  the 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  and  the  Erie  canals. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  existing  and  probable  freight 
traffic,  Mr.  Childs  estimated  that  the  increased  business  that 
would  result  upon  this  and  the  other  State  canals  would  be 
sufficient  to  produce  an  annual  toll  of  |40,927.68.  Coal,  iron 
ore,  limestone,  and  lumber  were  considered  the  chief  articles  of 
transportation,  with  coal  forming  more  than  half  the  total 
amount.  It  was  considered  that  the  construction  of  this  canal 
would  result  in  materially  i^educing  the  price  of  coal  throughout 

^Senate  DocumentB,  1860,  No.  6,  pp.  11-12. 
•/d.  p.  12. 
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middle,  eastern  and  northern  New  York,  as  well  as  inrfhe  vicinity 
of  the  Chenango  canal  and  its  extension. 

The  construction  of  this  Chenango  canal  extension  was  author- 
ized by  chapter  115,  Laws  of  18G3,  (passed  April  9)  which  pro- 
vided that  the  canal  commissioners  should  extend  the  Chenango 
canal  as  funds  were  appropriated  and  that  the  same  width,  depth 
and  size  of  structure  should  be  used  as  on  the  Chenango  canal, 
except  where  improvements  could  be  made  without  increased 
expense.  But  this  act  failed  to  provide  funds  for  prosecuting 
the  work,  so  nothing  was  done  till  the  Legislature  of  1864  (chap-, 
ter  185)  supplied  funds  by  imposing  a  tax  of  three-«ixte€nths  of 
a  mill  for  the  fiscal  years  commencing  October  1,  1864,  and  Octo- 
ber 1,  1865,  1550,000  of  this  tax  to  be  used  for  constructing  the 
canal.  This  act  required  that  before  work  was  begun  the  canal 
commissioners  should  obtain  a  guarantee  from  parties  authorized 
to  execute  the  same,  that  canal  boats  owned  in  New  York  State 
should  have  a  perfect  and  permanent  right  to  navigate  the  canals 
leading  from  the  State  line  to  the  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania; 
it  also  required  that  the  size  of  the  locks  upon  the  extension  should 
not  be  less  than  those  upon  the  Pennsylvania  North  Branch  canal. 
The  Comptroller  was  authorized  to  make  a  temporary  loan,  in 
anticipation  of  the  tax  collection,  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
work. 

As  the  Comptroller  was  prohibited  by  the  State  Constitution 
from  making  a  loan  unless  authorized  to  do  so  by  popular  vote 
of  the  State,  the  canal  commissioners  could  place  no  portion  of 
the  work  under  contract  till  funds  were  realized  from  the  tax 
collection.  In  order  to  hasten  the  work,  the  canal  board,  on 
September  23,  1864,  set  apart  from  the  extraordinary  repair 
fund,  |6,000  for  the  purpose  of  inaking  surveys,  estimates,  plans, 
etc.,  and  a  party  under  Mr.  L.  L.  Nichols,  first  assistant  engineer, 
was  immediately  put  in  the  field,  that  the  plans  might  be  ready 
for  letting  contracts  in  the  following  spring. 

"  Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  law  (chapter  185,  Laws 
of  1864),  the  Commissioner  opened  a  correspondence  with  the 
North  Branch  Canal  Company  of  Pennsylvania,  which  finally 
resulted  in  a  compliance  by  that  company  with  a  requisition  of 
the  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners,  that  boats  from  this  State 
^shall  have  a  perfect  and  permanent  right '  to  navigate  said  canal 
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«jK>n  the  same  teriiiR  and  condilionR  as  the  boats  of  said  com- 
pany."* 

On  June  20,  1SG4,  a  bond  of  |100,000  was  executed  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  North  Branch  Canal  Company  binding  the  company 
to  complete  the  connection  between  the  North  Branch  canal  and 
the  proposed  Chenango  extension.  Chapter  115,  Laws  of  1863, 
required  the  canal  commissioners  to  obtain  this  bond  before 
beginning  work. 

The  canal  commissionef  in  charge  expressed  in  his  annual 
report  his  views  concerning  the  project  in  the  following  words: 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner  that  the. great  import- 
ance of  this  work  —not  only  to  consumers  of  coal,  but  to  the  State 
itself,  in  connection  with  the  Chenango  canal — would  justify  the 
liCgislature  in  providing  the  requisite  means  for  a  more  speedr 
construction  than  the  present  law  seems  to  contemplate.    If  it 
be  true,  as  those  best  advised  on  the  subject  claim,  that  this 
extension  of  the  canal  directly  to  the  immense  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania  will  asHure  an  increased  amount  of  shipments  of 
at  least  two  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  i>er  annum,  seeking 
a  transportaticm  to  a  market  through  its  medium,  the  practica- 
bility of  a  more  speedy  construction  is  apparent.     If  the  fore- 
going estimate  approximates  correctness,  then  it  is  evident  that 
what  is  paid  by  tax  to  construct  this  work  will  be  repaid  with 
interest  to  all  the  consumers  of  coal,  and  their  number  is  increas- 
ing from  year  to  year  in  rapid  ratio."* 

On  May  5,  1805,  plans  for  twenty-one  miles  of  the  canal  were 
adopted  by  the  camil  board,  and  on  June  22,  1865,  contracts  for 
the  first  ten  miles  were  let.  At  that  time  the  estimates  for  com- 
pleting the  whole  canal  amounted  to  11,524,206.  The  resurvey 
gave  a  length  of  40.025  miles. 

At  the  letting,  held  at  Binghamton  on  June  22,  a  large  niim.ber 
of  contractors  were  in  attendance,  an  unprecedented  number  of 
bids  were  received  and  the  work  was  awarded  at  prices  far  below 
the  estimates  of  the  engineers. 

It  was  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  during  the  year  1865, 
when  {)ric'es  of  labor  and  material  of  all  kinds  were  excessively 
high,  the  construction  of  this  important  work  could  be  secured 


^AnnucU  Report  of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  1865,  pp.  63-64. 
«/d.  p.  64. 
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at  prices  so  nearly  those  of  former  times,  and  it  seemed  highly 
probable  that  the  remaining  portion  of  the  work  would  be  let  at 
prices  fully  as  advantageous  to  the  State  as  the  ten  miles  already 
under  contract. 

Chapter  794,  Laws  of  1866,  authorized  the  canal  board  to 
appoint  a  resident  engineer  on  the  Chenango  canal  extension,  and 
on  June  15,  1866,  Byron  M.  Hanks  assumed  the  duties  of  that 
position. 

Prom  the  time  of  the  first  letting  of  contracts  till  September 
1, 1867,  the  work  of  construction  progressed  steadily,  and  at  that 
time  about  thirty  miles  of  canal  were  under  contract,  but  then  the 
funds  provided  for  construction  became  exhausted  and  work  was 
suspended,  some  of  the  contracts  being  canceled  by  the  canal 
board. 

In  his  annual  report  the  canal  commissioner  thus  speaks  of  the 
stoppage  of  work: 

"  During  the  past  year  efforts  have  been  made  to  complete  as 
many  sections  as  possible,  and  to  leave  the  unfinished  work  in 
the  safest  condition  practicable;  yet  the  State  must  suffer  great 
loss  from  the  stoppage  of  the  work,  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
contracts. 

"  There  has  been  a  total  expenditure  on  this  canal  of  |713,256.86. 
Of  this  1510,500.04  have  been  expended  during  the  year  just 
closed. 

"  The  engineer's  estimate  of  funds  required  to  complete  the  work 
now  under  contract,  is  1489,200.  It  is  estimated  that  (500,000 
will  be  required  to  construct  the  ten  miles  not  under  contract. 
If  these  estimates  are  correct,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Legisla- 
ture to  make  an  appropriation  of  |1,000,000  to  complete  the  canal. 

"  It  would  seem  that  a  great  error  was  committed  when  this 
work  was  commenced,  or  else  a  still  greater  error  was  made  in 
not  providing  the  means  to  continue  the  work  after  having  ex- 
pended over  1700,000.  If  the  work  is  to  be  resumed,  the  longer 
it  is  delayed  the  greater  will  be  the  damage  to  the  State."* 

A  further  appropriation  having  been  made  by  the  Legislature 
of  1868  i?28i,800  by  chapter  715  and  $18,201.15  by  chapter  340, 
the  latter  sum  being  an  unexpended  balance  from  chapter  304, 
Laws  of  1866),  the  canal  board  passed  a  resolution  on  May  28, 


*  Annual  Report  of  the  Canal  Commisaionera,  .1867,  pp.  80-81. 
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1868,  ordering  the  work  resumed.    On  June  1,  Charles  L.  Mc- 
Alpine  was  appointed  resident  engineer.    After  remeasurements 
were  made  the  work  was  relet  on  July  29,  at  prices  considerably 
higher  than  those  in  the  former  contracts  for  the  same  work,  only 
such  part  being  put  under  contract  as  could  be  finished  with  the 
amount  appropriated.    No  work  was  let  south  of  Owego  and  the 
new  contracts  did  not  embrace  as  much  work  as  was  previously 
under  contract.    During  1869  and  1870  additional  contracts  were 
awarded  from  time  to  time  till  nearly  the  whole  line  was  under 
contract,  but  owing  to  the  small  appropriations  made  by  the 
Legislature,  construction  work  was  not  begun  on  the  last  ten 
miles.    The  final  location  on  this  last  portion  of  ten  miles  waa 
not  decidttl  till  December  8,  1809,  when  the  canal  board  adopted 
a  line  which  crossed  to  the  north  side  of  the  Susquehanna  in  the 
pool  of  a  dam  at  Pea  Island,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  State 
line. 

In  June,  1870,  the  contractors  were  again  notified  to  suspend 
work  because  of  lack  of  funds,  but  some  of  them  were  allowed 
to  continue  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  put  the  work  in  a  safer 
condition.  At  that  time  the  greater  part  of  the  canal  for  the  first 
thirty  miles  had  been  completed.  In  May,  1871,  operations  were 
again  resumed,  another  appropriation  having  been  made  by  chap- 
ter 930,  Laws  of  1871,  which  provided  that  the  work  should  be 
confined  to  the  portion  between  Binghamton  and  Owego,  about 
twenty-three  miles  long.  As  this  appropriation  was  not  deemed 
sufiScient  to  complete  that  portion  of  the  canal,  work  was  prose- 
cuted at  such  places  as  were  most  liable  to  injury  from  floods,  and 
at  unfinished  places  so  as  to  make  a  continuously  completed  line 
south  from  the  river  at  Binghamton. 

Commissioner  ^V.  W.  Wright  in  his  report  for  1871,  speaking 
of  the  project,  says: 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  commercial  value  of  this  work  when 
finished,  the  State  can  not  regard  that  consideration  alone;  but 
the  claims  of  citizens  whose  lands  have  been  appropriated  for  a 
canal,  whereon  only  an  unsightly  nuisance  has  been  created,  must 
be  also  considered."® 

During  tlie  years  1871  and  1872  work  was  carried  on  till  the 
appropriation   was  exhausted,  and  then   finally  al)andonedy  no 

'Annual  Report  of  the  Oaiuil  Commissioners,  1871,  p.  94. 
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appropriation  being  made  for  new  work  after  1871,  except  a  small 
amount  to  build  farm  and  road  bridges. 

At  the  time  of  the  final  suspension  of  work  it  was  estimated 
that  (160,000  was  needed  to  complete  the  canal  between  the 
Chenango  canal  at  Binghamton  and  Owego.  The  eetimated  cost 
to  complete  the  entire  canal  from  Binghamton  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line  is  shown  in  the  following;  summary : 

Work  done  and  to  be  done,  under  contract (2,007,095  16 

Work  to  be  done  and  not  under  contract 340,163  00 

Total  amount  done  and  to  be  done (2,347,258  16 

Amount  done , 1,600,889  19 

(746,368  97 
Add  for  engineering  and  contingencies 53,631  03 

Total  to  complete,  Binghamton  to  Pennsyl- 
vania line   (800,000  00 


As  subsequent  Legislatures  failed  to  make  appropriations  for 
completing  the  work,  final  accounts  were  rendered  and  contracts 
were  settled. 

Prom  year  to  year,  as  the  work  of  construction  progressed, 
estimates  for  the  total  cost  were  made,  the  amounts  of  which 
were  gradually  increased  for  various  causes.  The  following  table 
shows  these  estimates: 

Year  1866,  total  estimated  cost (1,545,802  00 

Year  1867,  total  estimated  cost 1,671,529  08 

Year  1868,  total  estimated  cost 1,780,565  75 

Year  1869,  total  estimated  cost 1,819,418  33 

Year  1870,  total  estimated  cost 2,215,319  08 

Year  1871,  total  estimated  cost 2,355,112  95 

Year  1872,  total  estimated  cost 2,347,258  16 


By  comparing  the  estimate  of  1866  with  those  made  by  Mr. 
Allen  in  1838  and  by  Mr.  Childs  in  1859,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
about  twice  the  amount  of  those  estimates.     Construction  work 
46 
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WRB  begun  in  1866^  just  after  the  Civil  war,  when  all  prices  were 
high  and  the  supply  of  laborers  scarce,  and  these  conditions  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  period  of  construction.    The  causes  for 
these  gradually  increasing  estimates  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  during  the  progress  of  work  many  unexpected  conditions 
were  encountered.    liock,  quicksand  and  porous  soils  were  met; 
sliding  banks  necessitated  riprap  and  heavier  walls;  an  inade- 
quate  supply   of  stone  was  encountered;    floods  in  the  river 
demonstrated  the  need  of  heavier  and  higher  embankments  and 
increased  sizes  of  aqueducts;  the  bettering  of  alignmentd  made 
extra  excavation.     Contracts  were  generally  relet  at  advanced 
prices  and  the  numerous  delays  were  expensive  in  causing  resur- 
veys  to  be  made  and  in  the  general  deterioration  of  work  partly 
or  wholly  completed. 

The  abandoning  of  the  enterprise  was  a  great  disappointment 
to  the  residents  in  that  section  of  the  state  and  the  history  of 
the  canal  proves  the  folly  of  the  policy  of  delay  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Tiegislatures.  The  need  of  direct  water  commu- 
nication between  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields  and  central,  eastern 
and  nortliem  New  York  was  very  apparent  when  the  subject  be- 
gan to  be  agitated,  and  doubtless  the  predicted  benefits  would 
have  been  largely  realized  if  the  work  had  been  begun  sooner  and 
vigorously  pushed  to  completion. 

The  whole  project  was  agitated  at  most  unfortunate  times  for 
its  success.  The  first  survey  in  1838  came  after  the  mania  for 
lateral  canals  had  partially  subsided,  and  the  people  were  fear- 
ful of  undertaking  another,  especially  as  this  was  a  time  of  finan- 
cial straits,  when  the  State  had  difficulty  in  continuing  the  work 
of  enlargement  on  the  Erie.  The  second  agitation  was  just  prior 
to  the  Civil  war,  and  the  work  of  construction  was  begun 'when 
the  effects  of  this  war  wei^  largely  manifest  in  prices.  Before 
the  canal  could  be  completed  the  decline  of  the  lateral  canals  was 
evident  and  the  Legislatures  were  slow  to  appropriate  money. 

Chapter  835,  Laws  of  1873,  authorized  the  Bingfaamton, 
Dushoi'e  and  Willianisport  Railroad  Company  to  lay  a  railroad 
track  on  the  towing-path  of  that  part  of  the  Chenango  canal  ex- 
tension lying  south  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  under  the  provision 
that  the  company  should  keep  the  embankments  and  mechanical 
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structnres  in  good  repair,  should  maintain  and  build  farm  and 
highway  bridges  and  should  pay  taxes  on  the  property  as  though 
it  were  the  real  owner.  The  act  also  provided  that  the  railroad 
company  should  remove  the  tracks  in  the  event  of  the  completion 
of  the  canal.  On  October  1,  1873,  the  canal  board  gave  its  con- 
sent to  the  building  of  this  proposed  railroad  upon  the  condition 
that  the  road  should  run  to  the  bituminous  coal  fields  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  should  connect  with  the  Pennsylvania  Central  rail- 
road. As  the  railroad  company  did  not  comply  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  act,  that  the  road  should  be  commenced  within  two 
years,  the  property  remained  in  charge  of  the  State  till  the  whole 
Chenango  canal  was  abandoned  and  disposed  of  by  public  sale, 
by  legislative  grants,  or  by  reverting  to  the  original  owners. 
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THE  GENESEE  VALLEY  CANAL. 

Including  the  Dansville  branch,  the  extension  to  Millgrore,  and  the  TariouB 
feeders  and  reservoirs,  from  the  inception  of  the  project  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  canal. 

The  year  1825  marked  a  new  era  in  the  internal  navigation  of 
New  York  State.  New  York  City  now  had  direct  water  commu- 
nication both  with  the  Great  Lakes  and  with  Lake  Champlain  bj 
means  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals.  The  next  step  was  by 
a  83s tern  of  branch  or  lateral  canals,  to  connect  the  inland  por- 
tions of  the  state  with  these  main  waterways. 

The  prosperity  which  had  followed  the  opening  of  the  Erie, 
section  by  section,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  glowing  pre- 
dictions of  early  promoters  were  being  realized  led  to  a  veritable 
canal  mania.  From  all  parts  of  the  state  came  the  cry  for  a 
share  in  the  benefits  of  internal  navigation,  and  the  Legislatures 
were  flooded  with  petitions  which,  if  acceded  to,  would  have 
covered  the  state  with  a  network  of  canals. 

In  the  western  s<»ction  of  the  state,  in  the  valley  of  the  Genesee 
river,  was  an  extensive  tract  of  wonderfully  fertile  and  produc- 
tive land,  having  no  means  of  access  to  the  markets  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Genesee  river,  which  meets  the  Erie  canal  at  Rochester, 
is  separated  from  the  Allegheny  river  at  Olean  by  a  very  narrow 
divide.  By  constructing  a  canal  across  this  divide  and  by  canal- 
izing the  two  rivers,  an  unbroken  inland  water  communication 
would  be  afforded  between  all  the  important  sections  of  New  York 
State  and  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Osage,  Illinois,  Wabash,  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  rivers,  three- 
quarters  of  the  entire  territory  of  the  United  States.  The  dream 
of  so  extensive  a  line  of  internal  communication  appealed  to  the 
people  of  the  Genesee  valley  as  affording  irresistible  arguments 
for  constructing  a  canal  along  this  route.  As  early  as  1823  a 
petition  from  citizens  of  the  counties  of  Monroe,  Livingston, 
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Genesee,  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  was  presented  to  the  State 
Legislature  praying  for  an  appropriation  of  |10,000  from  the 
State  treasury  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the 
Genesee  river.    This  petition,  however,  had  no  immediate  results. 

This  route  was  not  considered  to  be  of  suflScient  importance  or 
else  its  advocates  were  not  insistent  enough  to  have  it  included 
in  the  first  group  of  lateral  canals  that  were  authorized,  but  it 
was  begun  after  the  mania  for  canal-building  had  somewhat 
abated,  after  the  utility  of  railroads  began  to  be  demonstrated, 
and  its  construction  was  protracted  during  a  long  period  while 
the  resources  of  the  State  were  being  severely  taxed  for  the  en- 
largement and  repairs  of  the  other  canals.  The  whole  history  of 
this  canal  reveals  a  series  of  unfortunate  events;  the  numerous 
delaj-s  were  very  costly;  the  time  for  building,  most  inauspicious; 
and  even  the  advisability  of  beginning  the  project  at  so  late  a 
day  is  not  sustained  by  results. 

The  subject  first  came  before  the  Legislature  for  serious  con- 
sideration as  the  result  of  a  message  of  Governor  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton in  February,  1825,  "  respecting  a  navigable  communication 
between  the  waters  of  the  Allegany  river  and  the  Erie  canal,  and 
soliciting  a  full  investigation  of  the  proposed  measure  by  able 
engineers''*  and  recommending  the  adoption  of  effectual  pre- 
liminary measures. 

As  a  result  of  this  message,  together  with  sixteen  petitions 
from  counties  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  proposed  improvement, 
an  act  was  passed  on  April  20,  1825,  rendering  it  "  the  duty  of 
the  canal  commissioners  to  cause  examinations,  surveys  and  esti- 
mates to  be  made  of  the  most  eligible  routes  .  .  .  from 
Rochester  to  Allegany  river  at  Glean,  through  the  valley  of 
Genesee  river;  from  Scottsville,  by  way  of  Le  Roy,  to  the  upper 
falls  of  the  Genesee  river;  .  .  .  from  Lake  Erie  to  Alle- 
gany river,  through  the  valley  of  the  Conawanga,  and  from  the 
Allegany  river  at  Glean  to  the  Erie  canal  by  way  of  the  village 
of  Ratavia."*  In  accordance  with  this  law  the  canal  commis- 
sioners in  1826  reported  the  practicability  of  each  of  these  routes, 
although  they  did  not  endeavor  to  make  any  comparisons  between 
them. 


^Assembly  Journal,  1825,  p.  612. 
•Lato«  of  1825,  p.  356.     (Chapter  236.) 
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This  act  of  1825  showed  to  what  an  extent  this  desire  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  benefits  of  canal  navigation  had  spiead  through- 
ont  the  state.  The  act  ordered  the  surveys  of  seventeen  separate 
routes  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  James  Geddes,  the  veteran 
engineer  of  the  Erie  canal,  made  the  surveys,  and  his  reports  were 
embodied  in  the  communications  from  the  canal  commissioners. 
Although  twenty-nine  i)etition8  were  presented  during  the  spring 
of  1826,  no  legislation  was  enacted  concerning  this  project  In 
1827  fifteen  petitions  were  presented,  some  praying  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  from  the  Erie  canal  by  the  way  of  Tonawanda 
creek  to  the  Allegheny  river  at  Olean;  some  by  the  Genesee  valley 
route,  and  others  for  a  canal  from  the  Erie  canal  at  BuflFalo  to 
the  Allegheny  river  along  the  valley  of  the  CJonewango  creek. 
The  canal  committee  to  which  these  petitions  were  referred  could 
not  select  a  line  from  the  rough  surveys  already  made  of  the  three 
routes,  and  recommended  that  for  the  present  the  condition  of 
the  finances  of  the  State  was  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  expense 
of  constructing  this  canal. 

In  April,  1827,  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  a  company  to 
improve  the  navigation  of  the  Cassedaga  and  Conewango  creeks 
and  the  Chautauqua  outlet.  Although  incorporated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  the  long  desired  canal,  this  company  accom- 
pliHhed  nothing. 

During  the  next  three  years  twenty-seven  petitions  were 
received. 

In  April,  1S^]0,  an  act  was  finally  passed  authorizing  a  careful 
survey  of  the  Gonesoe  valley  route,  but  as  the  appropriation 
(jfinO)  was  so  obviously  inadequate,  no  survey  was  attempted. 

From  1831  to  1833,  only  nineteen  petitions  were  presented,  but 
in  1834  the  friends  of  the  Genesee  valley  route  began  work  in 
earnest  and  twenty-ei|?ht  petitions  were  brought  before  the  Legis- 
lature. The  desire  for  the  canal  was  no  longer  confined  to  the 
counties  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  but  from  every  section 
came  petitions.  Even  the  common  council  of  the  City  of  New  York 
and  the  Aniorioan  Institute  of  the  City  of  New  York  passed  reso- 
lutions "  api)ealing  to  the  intelligence,  justice  and  patriotism  of 
the  Legislature  "  to  eflfect  the  necessary  legislation  for  the  open- 
ing of  intercourse  with  Pittsburg  and  the  inexhaustible  beds  of 
bituminous  coal  of  western  Pennsylvania  by  means  of  the  canal 
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syetem  of  the  State.  The  valley  through  which  this  proposed 
canal  was  to  pass  contained  over  one  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants and  remarkably  fertile  lands.  Annually  over  200,000,000 
feet  of  lumber  passed  down  the  Allegheny  river,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  this  would,  for  the  most  part,  be  deflected  to  the  New 
York  State  canals.  From  these  considerations  the  canal  com- 
mittee recommended  a  minute  survey  of  the  Genesee  valley  route. 
An  act  to  this  effect  was  passed  on  April  30,  1834,  and  it  also 
provided  for  a  side-cut  from  the  village  of  Dansville  down  the 
Canaseraga  creek  to  the  Genesee  valley  line  at  or  near  Mount 
Morris. 

In  compliance  with  instructions  received  from  the  canal  com- 
missioners a  very  complete  survey  and  examination  of  the  pro- 
posed route  was  made  by  an  engineer,  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Mills,  the 
result  of  whose  investigations  was  embodied  in  the  report  of  the 
canal  commissioners  on  March  2,  1835.  Mr.  Mills  reported  that 
the  proposed  canal,  side-cut  and  navigable  feeders,  if  located  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Genesee  river,  would  extend  over  122^4  miles, 
with  1,057  feet  of  lockage  and  were  estimated  to  cost  |1,890,614.12; 
if  the  east  side  of  the  river  were  chosen,  the  length  would  be 
123 1^  miles,  the  amount  of  lockage  the  same,  and  the  estimated 
coet,  12,002^285.92.  These  estimates  did  not  take  into  consider- 
ation damages  to  lands  through  which  the  canal  was  to  pass  or  to 
hydraulic  works  and  water-privileges.  A  part  of  the  line  south 
of  Mount  Morris  wa«  shown  to  be  very  diflScult  and  expensive. 
At  the  falls,  the  high  lands  closed  in  upon  the  river  with  perpen- 
dicular sides,  at  some  places  rising  nearly  four  hundred  feet.  In 
a  distance  of  two  miles  the  river  appeared  to  be  a  continuous 
succession  of  falls,  descending  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  feet. 
The  plan  proposed  was  to  construct  a  tunnel  for  one  thousand 
and'  fifty-six  feet  through  an  immense  projecting  cliff  of  rock. 
The  summit  level  of  this  canal  was  to  be  eleven  and  a  half  miles 
long  and  tlie  greatest  depth  of  excavation  was  stated  at  twelve 
feet.  It  was  estimated  that  an  adequate  supply  of  water  could 
be  obtained  without  any  material  damage  to  water-privileges. 

This  report  was  made  too  late  in  the  year  for  any  action  to  be 
taken  on  it,  but  the  friends  of  the  project  were  determined  that 
by  persevering  they  would  win,  and  during  the  sessions  of  1835-6 
one  hundred  and  eleven  petitions  were  filed.    Finally,  on  the  6th 
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of  May,  1836,  an  act  was  passed  (chapter  257),  providing  for  the 
construction  of  a  navigable  canal,  to  be  known  as  the  Genesee 
Valley  canal,  "from  the  Erie  canal  in  the  city  of  Rochester, 
through  the  valley  of  the  Genesee  river,  to  a  point  at  or  near 
Mount-Morris;  and  from  thence,  by  the  most  eligible  route,  to 
the  Allegany  river,  at  or  near  Olean;  and  also  a  branch  of  the 
same,  commencing  at  or  near  Mount-Morris,  and  extending  up 
the  valley  of  the  Canaseraga  creek,  at  or  near  the  village  of  Dans- 
ville.  And  should  the  canal  commissioners  be  of  the  opinion  that 
the  construction  of  the  said  canal  will  injure  the  hydraulic  privi- 
leges at  Rochester,  then  they  are  required  to  connect  the  said 
canal  with  the  Genesee  river,  above  the  feeder  dam  above  Roches- 
ter, and  from  thence  to  construct  a  navigable  canal  to  the  Erie 
canal,  or  improve  the  Erie  canal  feeder  from  this  place,  as  mar 
best  promote  the  public  interest. 

"  The  canal  commissioners  shall  determine  on  the  width  and 
depth  of  the  said  canal  and  branch  .  ,  .  and  shall  borrow, 
on  the  credit  of  the  state,     .     .  such  sum  or  sums  of  money 

as  shall  be  required  for  the  same,  as  they  shall  deem  best  for  the 
interest  of  the  state,  not  exceeding  two  millions  of  dollars."* 

In  June,  18iJ7,  contracts  were  let  for  building  that  portion  of 
the  canal  extending  from  the  Erie  canal  in  Rochester  to  the  rapids 
on  the  Genpsoe  river,  a  distance  of  two  miles.  The  estimated  cost 
of  these  two  miles  of  canal,  including  the  expense  of  a  dam  across 
the  Genesee  river,  was  ?17,4f)2.r)9.  On  the  fourteenth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1837,  pro])osals  were  received  for  constructing  twenty-eight 
miles  of  tliis  canal  from  the  rapids  to  Piffard's  in  the  county  of 
Livingston.  The  cost  of  the  work  calculated  at  contract  prices 
was  15122,181.89,  while  the  estimate  of  1834  was  only  |408,725.63, 
but  the  prices  of  supplies  of  all  kinds  were  considerably  higher 
than  when  the  first  estimate  was  made. 

At  Seottsville  the  Genesee  Valley  canal  crossed  that  of  the 
Scottsvilh^  Canal  Company,  a  company  that  was  organized  in 
1829,  with  a  capital  of  .«5in,()00  to  build  a  canal  from  Scottsville 
to  the  Genesee  river. 

By  January  1,  18:59,  the  first  two  miles  of  the  Genesee  Valley 
canal  were  completed  and  work  was  in  progress  on  fifty-one  miles 
more,  from  the  rapids  to  Dansville,  all  of  this  work  to  be  com- 

'Laws  of  1S36,  p.  340. 
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pleted,  according  to  the  terms  of  contracts,  by  October  1,  1840. 
In  addition,  the  canal  commissioners  had  made  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  various  proposed  routes  from  Mount  Morris  to  the 
Allegheny  river,  and  after  having  finally  decided  on  a  route,  con- 
tracts for  fifty  miles  had  been  let  on  October  31,  1838.  This 
route  passed  from  Mount  Morris  up  the  valley  of  the  Canaseraga 
creek  to  the  Keshequa  creek,  following  the  line  on  which  the 
branch  canal  to  Dansville  had  been  located ;  thence  up  the  valley 
of  that  stream  through  the  village  of  Nunda  and  Messenger's 
hollow,  by  the  deep  cut  near  Colonel  William's,  and  thence  to 
the  Genesee  river,  crossing  that  stream  by  an  aqueduct  to  Port- 
ageville;  thence  up  the  west  side  of  the  river  to  Black  creek; 
thence  up  the  valley  of  that  stream  to  Cuba ;  thence  down  on  the 
east  side  of  Oil  creek  to  Hinsdale;  thence  down  on  the  east  side 
of  Clean  creek  to  near  the  village  of  Clean,  crossing  that  creek 
by  an  aqueduct,  and  thence  passing  the  village  of  Clean  to  the 
Allegheny  river.  The  work  under  contract  at  that  time  between 
Rochester  and  the  village  of  Nunda  called  for  an  expenditure  of 
11,959,011,  while  the  estimated  cost  of  completing  the  canal 
between  Nunda  and  the  Allegheny  river  amounted  to  an  additional 
sum  of  12,791,111.79.  These  contracts  and  plans  called  for  a 
canal  twenty-six  feet  wide  on  the  bottom,  forty-two  feet  wide  at 
water-surface,  the  banks  seven  feet  high  and  calculated  for  four 
feet  of  water,  the  locks  to  be  built  of  hammer-dressed  masonry 
laid  in  hydraulic  cement,  ninety  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  wide. 

In  May,  1839,  an  act  (chapter  305)  was  passed  favoring  a 
cheaper  form  of  lock  and  giving  the  canal  commissioners  the 
power  to  change  the  plans  accordingly,  thereby  reducing  the 
expense  of  the  canal  |384,506.95.  The  contracts  for  the  remain- 
ing twenty  miles  were  let  in  October,  1839. 

That  portion  of  the  Genesee  Valley  canal  between  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  Erie  canal  at  Rochester  and  the  Genesee  river  dam 
near  Mount  Morris,  a  distance  of  thirty-six  miles,  was  so  far 
completed  that  water  was  admitted  in  the  latter  part  of  August 
and  navigation  was  opened  on  the  first  day  of  September,  1840. 
On  that  day  the  first  packet  boat  passed  up  the  canal  from  Roches- 
ter to  Mount  Morris  and  a  daily  line  of  packets  then  began  this 
trip.  Numerous  warehouses  were  erected  along  the  line  of  the 
canal  and  freight  boats  were  engaged  in  the  transportation  of 
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produce  and  merchandise.  A  collector's  oflSce  was  established  at 
Scottsville  and  from  then  until  the  close  of  the  season  f6,929.15 
was  collected  in  tolls. 

In  the  fall  of  1841  the  canal  was  opened  from  Mount  Morris 
to  the  junction  at  Shaker  settlement,  5.22  miles,  and  the  branch 
from  thence  to  Dansville,  11.12  miles,  thereby  giving  flfty-two 
miles  of  finished  canal.  In  April,  1842,  a  collector's  office  was 
established  at  Dausville  and  a  collector  appointed.  The  portion 
of  the  canal,  from  Dansville  to  the  Genesee  river,  which  was  com- 
pleted, was  supplied  with  water  from  the  Ganaseraga  and  Mill 
creeks. 

In  April,  1840,  an  additional  appropriation  of  |500,000  had 
been  granted  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Genesee  Valley  cana), 
and  by  an  act  (chapter  194)  passed  May  18,  1841,  the  canal 
comniiKsioners  were  authorized  to  borrow,  on  the  credit  of  the 
State,  J550,000  to  be  applied  toward  the  construction  of  the 
canal. 

The  financial  panic  of  1837  had  so  disturbed  monetary  affairs 
that  the  work  of  enlarging  the  Erie,  building  the  Black  River 
and  Genesee  Valley  canals,  and  repairing  the  other  canals  was 
prosecuted  under  considerable  embarrassment  till  the  passage  of 
what  is  popularly  known  as  the  "  Stop  law."  On  March  29, 1842, 
this  act  (chapter  114)  was  passed  for  the  professed  purpose  of 
"paying  the  debt  and  preserving  the  credit  of  the  State."  It 
ordered  the  suspension  of  all  expenditures  on  public  works  at 
that  time  in  progress  of  construction,  except  such  as  were  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  work  already  done.  His  act  practi- 
cally stopped  all  work  on  the  canals  of  the  state,  and  contracts 
already  let  were  stopped  abruptly. 

From  this  time  till  the  new  Constitution  allowed  further  ap- 
propriations there  is  little  of  interest  to  record.  In  March,  1843, 
it  was  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  the  Genesee  Valley  canal 
would  be  ?4,535,776.47  and  work  to  the  amount  of  |4,224,700.88 
was  then  under  contract.  During  the  summer  of  1843  practically 
no  work  was  done  on  the  canal  beyond  that  absolutely  essential 
in  the  line  of  repairs.  During  this  season  navigation  was  more  or 
less  interrupted  on  the  Dansville  branch  from  the  inadequacy  of 
the  water-supply.  Another  obstruction  to  navigation  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season  was  experienced  in  consequence  of  large 
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accumnlations  of  deposits  above  the  dam  across  the  Genesee 
river  near  Mount  Morris.  It  was  originally  intended  to  cross  the 
river  at  this  point  by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  and  the  contract  waa 
let  and  well  under  way,  when  in  1839,  under  an  act  respecting 
the  Genesee  Valley  canal,  passed  May  1,  1839,  the  aqueduct  was 
dispensed  with  by  the  acting  commissioner  then  in  charge,  who 
was  of  the  impression  that  he  was  thereby  cutting  down  expenses, 
and  a  plan  of  locking  boats  to  the  pool  above  an  existing  dam 
was  adopted.  The  aqueduct  would  have  been  very  expensive,  but 
a  channel  had  to  be  dredged  above  the  dam  to  allow  boats  to  cross 
the  pool,  and  nearly  four  thousand  cubic  yards  of  accumulated 
earth  had  to  be  taken  out  annually.  If  all  the  diflSculties  of 
maintaining  good  navigation  through  the  pond  could  have  been 
foreseen,  it  is  probable  that  the  original  plan  would  have  been 
carried  out  and  the  aqueduct  constructed. 

The  citizens  of  Dansville  were  dissatisfied  with  the  terminal 
facilities  that  had  been  supplied  for  them,  and  after  having  ap- 
plied in  vain  to  the  canal  board  and  the  canal  commissioners  for 
the  construction  of  a  slip  or  for  permission  to  construct  a  slip 
from  the  village  of  Dansville  and  connect  it  with  the  side-cut, 
they  proceeded  to  construct  a  slip  and  basin  and  applied  to  the 
Legislature  in  1844  for  permission  to  connect  them  with  the  side- 
cut.  Several  remonstrances  were  also  presented  to  the  Legislature 
against  building  or  assuming  this  work  as  a  State  charge. 

After  a  bill  for  this  purpose  had  been  defeated  the  people  of 
Dansville  were  greatly  aroused  and  one  evening  at  dusk  more 
than  a  hundred  of  them  assembled  on  the  bank  of  the  canal.  One 
of  their  number  who  was  a  large  property  owner  mounted  a  pile 
of  lumber  and  made  an  incendiary  speech  to  the  people,  describing 
the  manner  in  which  the  bill  was  defeated;  he  said  to  the  crowd 
that  they  "  were  the  sovereign  people,  and  their  rights  had  been 
trampled  on,  and  they  must  do  as  their  forefathers  did  to  resist 
oppression,  obtain  their  rights  (as  he  called  them)  by  their  own 
power."*  On  the  following  morning  they  reassembled  and  cut 
through  the  berme  bank  and  let  the  water  into  the  new  side-cut, 
after  using  force  to  eject  the  State  employees  from  the  village. 
Indictments  were  secured  against  the  ringleaders  of  this  mob' and 
they  were  all  punished. 


^Senate  Documents,  1845,  No.  96. 
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At  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  another  bill  authorizing 
the  builders  of  the  side-cut  to  connect  with  the  Dansville  branch 
of  the  Genesee  Valley  canal  was  defeated  on  the  ground  that  its 
passage  would  sanction  a  violation  of  law. 

Not  until  1848  (chapter  172)  was  the  canal  board  authorized 
to  assume  the  Dansville  slip  and  basin  as  a  part  of  the  Dansville 
branch  of  the  Genesee  Valley  canal.  The  main  objection  to  this 
slip  was  the  fact  that  even  without  it  the  supply  of  water  .was  in- 
adequate and  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  water  from  the  side- 
out  and  could  give  none  in  return.  In  accordance  with  this  act 
the  canal  board  assumed  the  slip  and  basin  on  December  10, 1851, 
and  they  were  thereafter  considered  a  part  of  the  canal. 

8ome  repairs  were  made  to  the  canal  in  1844-^.  The  banks 
were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  composed  of  material  easily 
affected  by  the  action  of  water  and  required  much  labor  to  keep 
them  in  r<»pair. 

By  an  act  of  May  12,  1846  (chapter  246),  the  commissioners  of 
the  canal  fund  wore  authorized  to  pay  to  the  canal  commissioners 
110,000  to  hi'  oxp<'nded  by  them  in  protecting  and  preserving  from 
decay  the  untiuished  works  and  in  tlie  preservation  of  materials 
collected  for  construction.  A  large  amount  of  this  fund  was  spent 
for  transporting  materials  from  the  unfinished  to  the  finished  por- 
tion of  the  canal  near  the  Shaker  settlement,  to  be  used  in  repairs 
or  to  ho  otherwise  disposed  of.  Although  operations  had  been 
8topi)ed,  for  tin*  most  j)art,  for  ovor  four  years  the  work  was 
standinjr  w(»ll.  The  unflnislied  i)ortion  extended  from  the  junction 
at  Shaker  scttleinont  to  Oloan,  a  distance  of  sixty-six  and  a  half 
milos,  in  which  there  were  ninety-five  lift-locks,  the  foundations 
of  seventy -one  of  which  had  been  laid. 

On  January  1,  1847,  the  new  State  Constitution  went  into 
ofToct;  this  i)orinitto(l  ap])ropriations  for  the  canals  under  article 
7,  section  3,  wliich  reads  as  follows:  "After  paying  the  said  ex- 
penses of  suporinfondonce  and  repairs  of  the  canals,  and  the  sums 
aj)propriated  hy  the  first  and  second  sections  of  this  Article,  there 
shall  be  [)aid  out  of  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  canals,  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  State,  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  Septem- 
ber* in  each  year,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  General  Fund, 
such  sum,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as  may 
be  required  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  State,  and 
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the  remainder  of  the  revenues  of  the  said  canals,  shall,  in  each 
fiscal  year,  be  applied  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  shall 
direct  to  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  enlargement  and  the 
Genesee  Valley  and  Black  River  canals,  until  the  said  canals 
shall  be  completed/' 

Prom  the  time  of  resuming  work  till  the  opening  of  the  entire 
canal  in  18G2  the  record  shows  a  continuous  succession  of  small 
appropriations.  The  first  of  these  was  made  by  the  act  of  May 
12,  1847,  (chapter  263)  by  which  |128,000  was  appropriated  to- 
wards the  construction  of  the  Genesee  Valley  canal.  In  pursuance 
of  this  act  contracts  were  let  for  finishing  section  No.  54,  known 
as  the  "  Deep  Cut ;"  for  finishing  the  Portage  tunnel,  ten  hundred 
and  eighty-two  feet  in  length,  and  some  smaller  pieces  of  work. 
By  an  act  of  1847  (chapter  446)  a  further  appropriation  of 
150,000  was  made  and  this  enabled  the  commissioners  to  let 
the  contract  for  the  completion  of  the  foundations  and  masonry 
of  the  Portage  aqueduct  and  several  locks. 

About  this  time  it  was  found  that  the  Genesee  Valley  and  Erie 
canals  were  taking  so  much  water  from  the  Genesee  river  as  to 
greatly  damage  the  water-privileges  of  the  many  manufacturing 
interests  located  on  the  river,  in  and  below  Rochester.  The  Legis- 
lature took  action  immediately,  and  after  several  methods  of 
augmenting  the  supply  of  water  in  the  river  were  examined,  they 
decided  that  making  a  reservoir  of  Conesus  lake  was  the  most 
feasible  plan,  and  by  an  act  of  April  12,  1848,  (chapter  339)  they 
authorized  the  canal  commissioners  to  construct  the  works  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose. 

The  Legislature  appropriated  the  sum  of  f  218,000  on  April  10, 
1848,  (chapter  217)  to  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  the 
canal,  ibetween  the  navigable  canal  at  Mount  Morris  and  the 
Genesee  feeder  at  or  near  Caneadea.  The  contract  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Portage  tunnel  was  abandoned  by  the  contractors 
with  the  consent  of  the  commissioner  in  charge,  in  September, 
1848,  and  a  new  contract  for  an  "  open  cut "  in  place  of  the  tunnel 
was  awarded,  thereby  directly  saving  over  |72,000  to  the  State, 
and  indirectly  a  large  amount,  as  a  tunnel  would  require  very 
large  expenditures  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

In  1849  that  section  of  the  canal  from  Mount  Morris  to  the 
Caneadea  feeder,  thirty-six  and  one-half  miles,  was  all  in  progress 
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of  construction.  This  entire  distance  was  to  be  supplied  with 
water  from  the  Genesee  river  at  Caneadea  and  from  the  Wiscoy 
creek.  On  the  remaining  portion  from  Caneadea  to  Olean  (thirty- 
two  miles),  a  large  amount  of  work  was  done  previous  to  the 
suspension  of  work  in  1842.  From  previous  experience  with 
stone  found  in  this  vicinity,  it  was  found  that  it  would  not  with- 
stand the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  frosts,  therefore  the 
canal  commissioners  changed  the  plans,  specifying  wood  instead 
of  masonry  locks,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  f38,500. 

On  April  5,  1849,  (chapter  227)  the  |128,000  appropriated  in 
1847  (chapter  263),  or  as  much  as  remained  unexpended,  was 
reappropriated  and  in  addition  |120,000  was  appropriated  (chap- 
ter 229),  to  be  ai)plied  between  the  navigable  canal  at  Mount 
Morris  and  the  Genesee  feeder  at  or  near  Caneadea,  and  f20,000 
to  the  Ischua  reservoir.  In  the  following  year  an  appropriation 
of  1170,000  was  made  (chapter  192),  to  be  expended  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal. 

In  the  spring  of  18.11  thirty-six  miles  of  canal  extending  from 
the  Shaker  Bottlement,  four  miles  above  Mount  Morris  to  the 
Genesee  river  feeder,  near  the  village  of  Rounesville,  were  opened. 
This  made  eighty-eight  miles  of  completed  canal  and  left  thirty 
miles  partially  finished.  Work  on  this  last  section  was  going 
on  rapidly.  The  Rockville  reservoir  and  tlie  Ischua  feeder  were 
commenced  in  1839  and  1840.  Millions  of  feet  of  lumber  and 
staves,  besides  timber,  shingles  and  other  produce  were  trans- 
ported over  the  new  portion  of  the  canal  during  the  season  of 
1851. 

Most  of  the  supply  of  water  required  for  the  canal  between 
Oramel  and  Olean  was  to  be  furnished  from  Oil  and  Ischua 
creek  feeders  and  reservoirs,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  was 
1133,400.  These  were  the  most  important  and  expensive  works 
yet  to  be  constructed  and  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be 
started  soon,  as  their  completion  was  essential  to  the  opening  of 
the  last  thirty  miles  of  the  canal. 

In  1853  (chapter  620),  |100,000  was  appropriated  towards  the 
completion  of  the  Genesee  Valley  canal.  In  the  following  year 
(chapter  329)  an  additional  sum  of  f65,000  was  allotted  to  this 
canal. 
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In  1854  (chapter  331),  in  response  to  petitions  for  a  navigable 
feeder  for  the  Genesee  Valley  canal  from  the  Genesee  river  at 
Wellsville  to  intersect  the  canal  at  or  near  Belfast,  the  Legisla- 
ture instructed  the  canal  board  to  prepare  maps,  plans  and  esti- 
mates for  this  feeder.  In  March,  1855,  the  canal  board  reported 
unfavorably  on  this  project. 

In  the  spring  of  1856  an  act  was  passed  (chapter  149),  direct- 
ing ''the  state  engineer  and  surveyor  and  canal  commissioners 
.  .  .  to  cause  surveys  to  be  made  for  extending  the  Genesee 
Valley  canal,  from  or  near  the  first  lock  north-east  of  the  village  of 
Olean,  across  and  through  the  bottom  lands  lying  between  said 
lock  and  the  Alleghany  river,  to  the  pond  in  said  river  known  as 
the  Millgrove  pond,  and  to  make  the  necessary  plans  and  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  said  canal,  by  the  route 
and  to  the  point  aforesaid."* 

At  this  session  of  the  Legislature  only  |32,000  was  appro- 
priated for  the  Genesee  Valley?  canal  (chapter  148).  At  the  next 
session,  April,  1857,  an  act  was  passed  (chapter  247),  authorizing 
the  extension  of  the  canal  as  contemplated  by  the  act  of  1856 
(chapter  149),  provided  the  total  cost  could  be  kept  under 
#109,000. 

By  chapter  365  there  was  appropriated  |63,142.36  towards  the 
completion  and  extension  of  this  canal,  and  in  the  next  year 
(1858)  140,000  was  apportioned  for  the  canal  proper,  and  f61,- 
212.36  for  the  extension. 

In  the  spring  of  1856  all  work  on  the  main  canal  was  under 
contract  and  rapidly  nearing  completion  and  the  contract  for  the 
Oil  creek  reservoir,  which  was  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  water 
experienced  during  the  dry  part  of  the  season,  had  at  last  been 
let,  and  was  in  a  fair  state  of  progress.  Two  miles  of  canal  from 
Oramel  to  Belfast  had  been  opened  in  1853,  and  in  1854  three 
miles  more,  extending  from  Belfast  to  Bockville,  were  completed 
and  brought  into  use,  making  ninety-three  miles  of  completed 
canal.  That  section  from  Rockville  to  Olean '(twenty-f our  miles) 
was  completed  in  tiie  season  of  1857,  thus  making  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  miles  of  completed  canal.  During  the  first  season 
the  only  sources  of  water-supply  for  that  portion  of  the  'canal 
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ftouth  of  Rockville  were  the  natural  flow  of  Black,  Oil|  Chamber- 
lain and  Ischua  creeks,  as  the  Oil  creek  reservoir  was  not  com- 
pleted until  1858.  In  consequence  of  the  leaky  condition  of  the 
banks  and  the  scarcity  of  water,  the  canal  below  Hinsdale  could 
not  be  filled  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  construct  a  feeder  fi?e 
rods  in  length  from  Olean  creek  to  the  canal. 

In  November,  1857,  the  work  for  the  construction  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Genesee  Valley  canal  from  Olean  nearly  seven 
miles  up  the  valley  of  the  Allegheny  river  to  Millgrove  pond  was 
put  under  contract.  About  six  miles  of  this  canal  was  completed 
and  brought  into  use  in  August,  1859.  The  rest  of  this  work  was 
so  situated  that  it  could  not  be  done  advantageously  except  in 
time  of  low  water.  This  extension  of  6.70  miles  would,  when  com- 
pleted, connect  the  Qenesee  Valley  canal  with  the  AlJ^eny 
river;  and  by  a  navigation  of  twelve  miles  on  that  river,  and  a 
projected  railroad  of  about  twenty  miles,  it  would  connect  with 
coal  mines  said  to  be  of  great  value  and  of  almost  inexhaustible 
supply,  and  also  with  very  extensive  timber  tracts.  Although 
one  of  the  objects  of  constructing  the  Qenesee  Valley  canal  was 
to  connect  with  the  Allegheny  river  at  Olean,  that  object  was  not 
then  accomplished.  To  connect  with  the  river  at  this  point  would 
involve  the  construction  of  two  locks,  originally  estimated  to 
cost  123,220.  At  this  time  it  was  thought  that  the  construction 
of  these  locks  might  be  desirable  but  that  their  completion  waa 
not  then  demanded.  Neither  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  nor  the 
United  States  Government  had  carried  out  their  alleged  plans 
of  improving  the  Allegheny  river,  so  that  the  original  scheme  of 
drawing  trade  from  the  Ohio  and  the  other  great  rivers,  to  which 
its  waters  afforded  access,  was  destroyed.  Pennsylvania  did  not 
wish  to  further  New  York's  interests  in  this  way,  for  she  now  had 
means  of  transporting  goods  from  Pittsburg  to  the  coast  without 
permitting  any  other  State  to  reap  the  advantages  of  their  trans- 
portation. 

The  Buffalo,  Bradford  and  Pittsburg  raiiroad  was  then  being 
exploited.  This  railroad  was  to  cross  the  Allegheny  river  abont 
fifteen  miles  below  Olean,  and  it  was  claimed  that  its  construction 
would  bring  for  transhipment  to  the  river  and  thence  to  the 
canal,  coal  and  lumber  in  sufficient  quantities  to  warrant  the  ex- 
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penditure  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  locks  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  river. 

In  1859  (chapter  149)  |17,700  was  appropriated  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  canal  and  extension.  This  was  followed  in  18C0 
(chapter  213)  and  1862  (chapter  137)  by  appropriations  of 
156,840  and  |8,000,  respectively. 

In  December,  1861,  the  extension  of  the  Genesee  Valley  canal 
was  completed  and  brought  into  use  on  the  opening  of  navigation 
in  1862.  This  completed  the  construction  of  the  canal  and  the 
accounts  were  closed.  The  lockage  from  Rochester  to  the  summlij 
level  in  Allegany  county  was  all  ascending,  as  was  also  that  by 
the  branch  to  Dansville  in  Livingston  county.  The  summit 
extended  from  New  Hudson  to  North  Hinsdale,  a  distance  of 
about  twelve  miles,  thence  the  canal  descended  to  the  Allegheny 
river. 

The  provisions  made  for  supplying  the  canal  with  water  were 
as  follows:  proceeding  southerly  from  the  Erie  canal,  there 
were:  first,  a  feeder  from  Allen's  creek  at  Scottsville;  second, 
the  Genesee  river,  one  mile  north  of  Mount  Morris;  third,  a 
feeder  from  Wiscoy  creek  at  Mixville  Landing;  fourth,  a  feeder 
from  the  Genesee  river  at  Oramel;  fifth,  Rockville  reservoir  at 
Hockville;  sixth,  a  feeder  from  Oil  creek  reservoir,  two  miles 
north  of  Cuba ;  seventh  and  eighth,  Champlain  and  Chamberlain's 
creeks,  in  the  village  of  Cuba;  and  ninth,  a  feeder  from  Ischua 
creek  near  Hinsdale.  The  Inst  four  feeders  entered  the  canal  on 
the  summit  level.  South  of  the  summit  at  Smith  Mills  there  was 
a  short  feeder  from  Olean  creek.  The  Dansville  branch  was 
supplied  by  a  feeder  from  Mill  ci-eek  at  Dansville  and  one  from 
the  Canaseraga,  two  miles  north  of  that  place.  The  supply  for 
the  branch  was  not  quite  suflflcient  during  the  dry  season,  but 
that  of  the  main  line  was  ample  for  the  needs  of  that  time  if 
properly  husbanded.  Of  all  these  feeders  and  reservoirs  the 
Oil  creek  reservoir  was  by  far  the  most  important.  Its  flow 
line,  when  full,  covered  about  four  hundred  and  seventy  acres 
and  its  average  depth  was  estimated  at  twenty-five  feet.  At  the 
dam  it  was  foi*t.y-six  feet  in  depth.  The  embankment  forming  the 
dam  was  two  thousand  feet  in  length,  fifty-six  feet  in  height  and 
46 
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two  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  breadth  at  the  base  where  it 
crossed  the  channel  of  the  creek. 

The  locks  of  the  canal  were  of  three  kinds:  wooden,  composite 
and  stone.  The  wooden  locks  were  used  on  account  of  the  poor 
quality  of  the  stone  of  that  r^ion  and  the  great  expense  of 
bringing  stone  there  before  the  canal  waa  opened.  It  was  in- 
tended to  rebuild  these  with  stone  bb  soon  as  the  canal  could 
be  used  as  the  means  of  transporting  the  material. 

In  April,  1863,  an  act  was  passed  (chapter  342)  authorizing 
the  canal  commissioners  to  raise  the  water  in  Oil  cre^  reser- 
voir three  feet,  also  to  build  a  dam  across  Ischua  creek  at  Ischua 
feeder  at  such  elevation  as  might  be  determined  by  the  canal 
board  and  to  raise  and  maintain,  at  an  elevation  of  five  feet 
above  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  the  dams  across  the  streams  that 
supplied  with  water  that  part  of  the  canal  designated  as  the 
extension  of  the  Genesee  Valley  canal. 

It  was  difficult  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  demand  for  more 
reservoirs,  caused  by  the  growing  business  of  the  eanal,  and  in 
1864  (chapter  170)  the  Legislature  appropriated  |85,000  towards 
making  a  reservoir  of  Lime  lake  and  towards  rebuilding  with 
rubble  masonry  five  locks.  In  1866  (chapter  304)  the  balance 
of  the  1864  allowance  wa;»  reappropriated  and  the  further  sum 
of  16,036.26  was  added  to  it  for  the  original  purpose  of  the 
act  of  1864.  The  locks  were  completed  and  brought  into  use 
during  tlie  following  season. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  either  with  its  many 
streams  flowing  into  the  canal  or  with  the  canal  following 
their  winding  courses  through  the  narrow  valleys,  the  Genesee 
Valley  canal  was  bound  to  require  large  expenditures  for  main- 
tenance and  rejjair.  It  was  a  country  of  floods;  the  outlets 
of  the  valleys  could  not  take  care  of  their  great  dminage  areas 
and  the  floods  frequently  washed  out  canal  embankments  and 
carried  away  dams,  locks  and  aqueducts. 

On  May  7,  1868,  an  act  was  passed  (chapter  715)  appropriat- 
ing the  sum  of  ?242,000  for  furnishing  additional  water  to  the 
summit  level  of  the  Genesee  Valley  canal,  improving  Ischua 
feeder,  changing  the  plan  of  rebuilding  Ischua  feeder  aqueduct, 
removing  Mud   lock,   deepening  and  widening  the  channel  of 
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the  Genesee  Valley  canal,  from  the  guard-lock  at  the  rapids 
to  the  junction  with  the  Erie  canal,  for  protecting  the  canal  at 
the  "  slide  banks  "  and  for  improving  the  canal  in  general. 

After  careful  investigation  it  was  decided  that  the  best  way 
of  increasing  the  supply  of  water  for  the  summit  level  was  to 
raise  the  surface  of  Oil  creek  reservoir  six  feet  (covering  an  area 
of  about  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres)  and  to  construct  a 
new  reservoir  on  the  Ischua  creek  by  raising  a  dam  about  twenty- 
five  feet  in  height,  and  thus  flooding  some  two  hundred  acres. 
It  was  estimated  that  these  improvements  would  furnish  a  sup- 
ply of  water  sufiicient  for  the  lockage  of  twenty-seven  boats  per 
day  in  each  direction  through  the  entire  season  and  that  this 
would  meet  all  demands  for  many  years  to  come.  Bijt  in  1869 
the  canal  commissioners  decided  that,  as  the  proposed  reservoir 
of  Ischua  creek  would  flood  the  best  farming  lands  of  that  sec- 
tion, it  would  be  cheaper  to  raise  the  State  dam  aicross  the  Ischua 
creek  about  six  and  one-half  feet  and  to  in-crease  the  capacity 
of  Oil  creek  reservoir  by  raising  the  dam  there  an  additional 
two  feet. 

On  May  12,  1869  (chapter  877),  the  Legislature  set  'aside 
160,000  for  protecting  the  slide  banks  and  otherwise  improving 
the  Genesee  Valley  canal.  In  the  following  year  (chapter  767) 
1100,000  was  allotted  to  the  Genesee  Valley  canal  for  improve- 
ments and  for  completing  work  already  under  contract.  In 
1871  the  Legislature  (chajpter  930)  appropriated  ^3,000  for 
constructing  a  stone  abutment  and  docking  at  the  east  end  of 
the  dam  across  the  Genesee  river  at  Mount  Morris  and  }12,000 
to  pay  for  work  at  that  time  under  contract  and  for  protect- 
ing the  Genesee  Valley  canal  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Genesee  river. 

On  May  23,  1872  (chapter  850),  the  Legislature  made  pro- 
vision for  increasing  the  water-supply  at  the  Dansville  end  of 
the  Dansville  side-cut.  An  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made 
for  conveying  the  water  from  Loon  lake  into  the  canal  at  Dans- 
ville by  discharging  it  through  Mill  creek.  Loon  lake  was  about 
ten  miles  from  Dansville;  it  was  about  one  mile  long  and  one- 
third  of  a  mile  wide,  and  by  opening  a  channel  about  one-quarter 
mile  in  length  the  water  would  pass  down  natural  watercourses 
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to  Mill  creek  above  the  point  where  that  Btream  entered  the 
side-cut.  The  contracts  for  deepening  the  summit  level  and 
for  raising  the  dam  of  Oil  creek  reservoir  were  completed  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1872.  In  18711  the  I^egislature  appropriated 
918,537.94  for  the  canal  (chapter  (U3)  and  in  the  following  year 
1  chapter  399)  |2,000  wns  set  apart  for  raising  the  tow-path 
bank  on  the  four  and  six-mile  levels  to  prevent  flood  waters  of 
the  Genesee  river  from  overflowing. 

There  was  considerable  delay  in  the  opening  of  navigation 
in  the  spring  of  1874,  occasioned  by  an  extraordinarily  high 
freshet.  At  first  it  was  supposed  that  the  damage  which  the 
canal  had  sustained  was  so  great  that  the  State  would  not  be 
warranted  in  attempting  to  put  it  in  repair.  The  dam  was 
carried  out  at  Bhaker's,  together  with  much  embankment  both 
there  and  along  the  Cuba  level.  It  was  finally  decided  to  make 
temporary  repairs  and  navigation  was  opened  about  the  first 
of  June. 

Shortly  before  this  time  the*public  mind  began  to  be  agitated 
on  the  subject  of  abandoning  some  of  the  lateral  canals,  but  as 
another  chapter  has  been  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  causes  that 
led  to  this  condition  it  is  not  needful  here  to  repeat  the  de- 
ductions from  that  study,  but  simply  to  state  a  few  of  the  facts 
as  they  related  to  the  Genesee  Valley  canal. 

At  the  fall  election  of  1874  the  State  Constitution  (article  7, 
section  (>)  was  »o  amended  as  to  "give  the  Legislature  the 
authority  to  sell,  lenae  or  otlierwise  dispose  of  "  any  of  the  canals 
of  the  State,  except  the  Eric,  Champlain,  Oswego  and  the  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  canals.  As  it  could  not  have  been  supposed  possible 
to  "  sell  or  lease ''  the  other  lateral  canals  which  were  not  pay- 
ing financially,  on  conditions  which  required  the  purchaser  to 
maintain  and  operate  them,  this  amounted  to  abandonment, 
should  the  I<egislaturc  decide  to  dispose  of  them. 

By  an  act  of  1875  f  chapter  499)  the  Legislature  required  the 
canal  board  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  disposition  to 
be  made  of  the  lateral  canals;  to  take  testimony  and  examine 
maps,  surveys  and  documents  relating  to  the  same;  to  ascertain 
whether  they  should  be  sold,  leased  or  abandoned;  whether  any 
should  be  retained  as  feeders  and  as  to  what  effect  such  sale, 
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lease  or  abandonment  would  have  upon  the  legal  rights  of 
individuals. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  canal  board  the  Genesee  Valley 
canal  had  cost  in  the  aggregate  |6,723,625.23,  with  some  claims 
against  the  State  on  file  in  the  appraisers'  office.  They  recom- 
mended that  the  State  should  lease  the  canal  for  a  term  of 
years  or  should  sell  it  outright  on  condition  that  it  should  be 
maintained  in  good  condition  for  four  or  five  months  each 
year.  If  it  were  impossible  to  either  sell  or  lease  the  canal, 
they  advised  that  the  State  should  abandon  the  canal  at  the 
end  of  three  or  five  years. 

In  May,  1876,  a  commission  of  three  citizens  of  the  State, — 
Warner  Miller  of  Herkimer  county,  E.  W.  Chamberlain  of  Alle- 
gany county  and  Artemus  B.  Waldo  of  Essex  county, — ^was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Legislature  (chapter  382)  to  further  investigate 
the  advisability  of  abandoning  the  lateral  canals.  An  appropri- 
ation of  140,000  was  made  at  the  same  time  (chapter  386)  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  collecting  tolls,  superintendence  and  main- 
tenance for  the  year. 

The^e  commissioners  reported  that  many  of  the  structures  on 
this  canal  were  in  a  condition  to  last  for  two  or  three  yeard 
with  slight  repairs,  but  some  of  them  would  need  extensive 
repairing  to  fit  them  for  another  season's  service ;  that  the  amount 
of  tolls  collected  during  the  season  of  1876  was  |14,668.50,  the 
amount  of  tolls  contributed  to  the  Erie  canal  was  only  f513 
and  the  expenditures  for  repairs  and  employees  amounted  to 
123,264.10;  that  the  expenses  for  operating  the  canal  during  a  sea- 
son of  three  or  four  months  in  1877,  if  no  unusual  break  occurred, 
need  not  exceed  those  of  1876;  that  the  reservoirs  and  feeders 
along  the  line  of  the  canal  were  not  required  to  supply  the  Erie; 
that  ample  facilities  for  transportation  were  furnished  by  the 
adjoining  railroads  and  that  these  roads  had  already  superseded 
the  canal  in  the  carrying  of  nearly  all  the  trade  and  tonnage 
of  the  country;  except  in  the  article  of  lumber.  Therefore,  they 
advised  that  if  should  be  opened  for  at  least  a  part  of  the 
season  of  1877,  that  the  lumber  products  stored  along  the  route 
might  be  shipped,  and  that  then  the  canal  should  be  abandoned. 
They  recommended  that  the  Dansville  branch  should  be  closed 
immediately  (January  19,  1877), 
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By  an  act  of  June  4,  1877  (chapter  404 ),  the  Legislature 
directed  that  the  Genesee  Valley  canal  shonid  be  abandoned  and 
discontinued  as  a  canal  and  be  no  longer  subject  to  the  con- 
trol or  autliority  of  any  of  the  canal  boards  or  officers  of  the 
State  on  or  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  September,  1878.  The  act 
also  directed  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  canal  commis- 
sioners or  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  canal  board,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
close  of  navigation  in  the  year  1878,  to  advertise  for  sale  and 
to  sell  the  Genesee  Valley  canal,  its  feeders,  branches,  appur- 
tenances and  water-privileges.  On  June  18,  1879  (chapter  522), 
this  act  was  amended  and  the  date  for  selling  the  canal  was 
changed  to  January  1,  1880. 

In  1880  the  division  engineer  of  the  western  division  re- 
ported the  need  of  retaining  the  Cuba  and  other  reservoirs  of 
the  abandoned  Genesee  Valley  canal  as  feeders  for  the  Erie 
canal.  Under  chai)ter  32(>,  Laws  of  1880,  the  Legislature 
authorized  the  commissioners  of  the  land  office  to  sell  the  banks 
and  prism  of  the  Genesee  Valley  canal  for  flOO  per  mile  to 
any  railroad  corporation  that  would  give  bonds  as  a  guaran- 
tee that  it  would,  within  two  years,  begin  the  construction  of 
a  standard  gauge  railroad  substantially  following  the  line  of 
the  Genesee  Valley  canal.  This  act  reserved  two  sections  of 
the  canal  property — from  Allen's  creek  feeder  to  Rochester  and 
from  Cuba  reservoir  to  Rockville  reservoir. 

On  Noveml)er  0,  1880,  the  Governor  deeded  the  main  line  of 
the  Genesee  Valley  canal  to  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal  Railway 
Company,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cuba  reservoir,  its 
feeder  of  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  between  the  reservoir 
and  the  Genesee  Valley  canal,  about  seven  and  a  half  miles  of 
canal  below  the  mouth  of  the  feeder  and  about  ten  miles  between 
the  dam  across  Allen's  crec^k  and  the  City  of  Rochester,  the 
Genesee  Valley  canal  was  no  longer  under  the  control  of  the 
State.  These  portions  were  retained  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
the  eastern  end  of  the  "  long  level  ■'  of  the  Erie  canal  in  the 
City  of  Rochester. 

By  an  act  of  1882  r chapter  1(H\)  the  State  sold  the  Dansvllle 
side-cut  and  the  Wiscoy  and  Tschua  reservoirs  and  feeders  to 
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farmers  whoee  lands  abutted  on  these  sections  of  the  canal  and 
feeders. 

This  canal  with  its  numerous  structures,  costly  in  their 
original  construction  and  not  less  so  in  their  maintenance,  was 
built  after  the  era  of  canal-building  had  substantially  ended. 
The  locomotive,  and  consequently  the  method  of  traneporta^tion 
by  railway,  had  just  come  into  use  and  was  practically  tested 
when  the  construction  of  the  Genesee  Valley  canal  was  entere<l 
upon.  The  Erie  railroad  was  completed  and  in  operation  when 
the  last  section  of  the  canal  was  brought  into  use  at  Olean. 

The  expectations  of  the  projectors  of  this  canal,'*  as  they  re- 
lated to  its  business  and  its  pecuniary  importance  to  the  country, 
were  never  realized.  The  Genesee  Valley  canal,  like  the  other 
laterals,  probably  did  not,  in  the  way  of  tolls  received,  pay 
more  than  one-quarter  the  cost  of  repairs,  but  i±  saved  over 
If  150,000  annually  to  the  people  of  the  City  of  Rochester  iu 
the  reduced  price  of  lumber.  The  measure  of  its  utility  was  out 
of  all  proportion  to  its  cost,  but  there  is  reason  to  wonder 
whether  the  agricultural  wealth .  it  created,  the  industries  it 
stimulated,  encouraged  and  established,  the  thousands  of  bene- 
fits and  conveniences  which  it  yearly  conferred,  directly  and  in- 
directly, on  the  country  through  which  it  passed  audi  at  its 
termini,  were  not  so  vast  in  the  aggregate  as  to  counterbalance 
to  a  large  extent  the  expenditures  that  the  State  had  made. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  DELAWARE  AND  HUDSON  CANAL. 

The  discovery  of  the  anthracite   coal   fields   of  eastern   Pennsylvania;    the 
opening  of  eastern  markets  to  this  coal  by  the  building  of  a  canal 
through   private   enterprise,   under   charters   from   New   Yoiic   and 
Pennsylvania;   the  growth  of  this  company  into  a  great  rail- 
road corporation,  and  the  final  abandonment  of  ita  canal. 

No  history  of  the  canals  of  New  York  State  would  be 
complete  without  including  that  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
canal.  Though  it  was  no  part  of  the  Btate-owned  system  of 
artificial  waterways,  the  story  of  its  inception,  its  construction, 
its  progress  and  its  final  elimination  is  inseparably  interwoven 
with  the  history  of  the  State — with  its  commercial  development 
its  resources  and  its  civilization. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  last  century,  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  state,  lying  between  the  route  of  the  Erie  canal  and 
the  Pennsylvania  boundary,  was  still  a  comparative  wilderness. 
Between  these  limits  was  a  vast  territory  of  forested  mountains 
and  valley,  almost  untouched  by  the  advancing  tide  of  emigration 
which  had  begun  to  sweep  by,  through  the  Mohawk  valley,  to  the 
west. 

Not  indeed  until  1814  did  the  census  of  the  state  show  a  popu- 
lation beyond  the  million  mark,  and  from  sixty  to  seventy  per 
cent  of  this  number  were  practically  concentrated  along  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Hudson,  the  Mohawk  and  the  other  great  waterways  of 
the  state. 

Lumbering  was  the  principal  occupation  of  the  people  of  this 
district,  the  products  being  rafted  down  the  Delaware  and  Sus- 
quehanna to  market.  The  surplus  earnings  of  the  inhabitants 
were  mostly  absorbed  in  clearing  the  forests,  draining  the  land 
and  in  tlie  erection  of  houses,  mills  and  other  improvements 
required  by  the  settlers  of  a  new  country.  Turnpikes,  or  toll 
roads,  were  constnicted  between  principal  points  and  the  stage 
coach  was  the  only  available  means  of  communication  by  public 
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conye7an*ce.  As  far  as  possible  the  inhabitants  were  acsiostomed 
to  use,  for  transportation  facilities,  the  waterways  upon  which 
they  had  settled,  as  steam  railways  were  not  yet  in  existence. 

As  problems  of  markets  and  of  commerce  began  to  engage 
their  attention,  it  was  but  natural  that  in  seeking  to  better  the 
means  of  transportation  they  should  turn  first  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  natural  channels  of  the  streams,  and  later  to  the 
construction  of  other  and  artificial  waterways.  So  came  the 
period  of  canals — a  form  of  transportation  soon^  to  attain  a  great 
a»cend"ency.  The  construction  of  the  Erie  canal  a  few  years 
later,  the  discussion  of  which  was  even  then  becoming  prominent 
in  State  affairs,  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  many  schemes  of 
canal  communication.  Scores  of  projects  of  this  charaxiter  were, 
within  a  brief  period,  authorized  by  statutory  enactment,  but 
most  of  them  never  passed  beyond  this  stage.  Financial  diffi- 
culties precluded  their  construction.  A  few  were  partially  or 
wholly  completed,  only  to  be  absorbed  later,  by  purchase  or 
agreement,  into  the  great  system  of  State  canals  which  solved 
for  a  time,  the  question  of  interior  transportation. 

The  history  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Oanal  Company, 
reaching  back,  as  it  does,  for  nearly  a  century  from  the  present 
time,  and  embracing  the  period  of  greatest  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  unique  in  one  respect.  With 
the  one  exception  of  the  shorter  and  comparatively  less  important 
Junction  canal  elsewhere  described,  it  is  the  only  enterprise  of 
its  kind  within  the  state  that  remained  in  the  hands  of  its  original 
projectors  in  spite  of  financial  diflficulties,  doubts  of  its  ultimate 
success  and  the  active  opposition  of  competitors,  developing  in 
later  years  into  a  great  transportation  and  mining  corporation 
which  is  to-day  a  power  to  be  considered  among  similar  interests. 
And  yet  this  same  company,  in  the  early  days  of  its  precarious 
existence,  was  twice  compelled  to  seek  the  powerful  aid  and  finan- 
cial backing  of  the  State's  credit,  without  which  it  nuay  well 
be  doubted  whether  it  would  have  survived  to  attain  its  present 
success. 

The  initiative  of  this  enterprise,  we  are  told,  was  largely  due 
to  the  powers  of  observation,  the  foresight,  energy  and  persist- 
ence of  William  Wurts,  who,  with  his  brothers  Charles  and 
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Maurice,  were  biisinefie  men  of  Philadelphia.  Without  being  a 
professional  geologist,  or  even  a  hunter  or  trapper,  he  was  fond 
of  taking  long  tramps  and  excursions  through  the  valleys  and 
along  the  streams  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania,  sleeping  in  the 
forest  wherever  overtaken  by  night,  and  subsisting  on  provisions 
from  the  knapsack  of  a  chance  hunter  or  upon  the  trout  which 
he  lured  from  the  cool  streams  of  the  Lackawazen  and  Lacka- 
wanna. As  far  back  as  1812,  while  on  one  of  these  periods  of 
wandering,  he  was  attracted  by  the  black  stones  whidi  he 
noticed  cropping  out  of  the  ground  here  and  there.  He  became 
interested  and,  believing  they  had  value,  week  by  week  and  month 
after  month,  he  followed  and  examined  these  outcroppings,  noting 
their  location,  until  he  had  practically  traced  the  outlines  of  the 
great  northern  and  eastern  anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  his  return  he  carried  specimens  to  Philadelphia.  Submit- 
ting thorn  to  hie  brothers,  he  finally  induced  them  to  go  back 
with  him  and  look  over  the  ground.  Convinced  by  repeated 
trials  of  its  value  as  fuel,  they  began  the  tedious  struggle  to  con- 
vince others,  and  to  establish  it  as  a  marketable  commodity. 
They  laboivd  under  adverse  circumstances,  often  defeated,  but 
never  giving  up.  Their  frail  rafts  upon  which  they  attempted 
to  embark  a  few  tons  of  coal  were  driven  by  the  currents  against 
projecting  rocks  and  sunk  and,  when,  with  a  few  tons,  they  finally 
reached  Philadelphia,  their  hard-won  cargo  was  condemned  as 
being  of  little  or  no  value.  But  lands  were  then  also  of  little 
value  in  this  almost  inaccessible  wilderness  where  the  deposits 
of  coal  were  found.  Extensive  purchases  of  lands,  whose  value 
aften^ards  rose  to  hundred*  and  thousands,  were  made  by  the 
brothers  at  prices  averaging  from  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars  per 
acre. 

The  almost  incalculable  value  of  this  discovery  may  be  shown 
by  n»f(»i-en('e  to  Colange  (1900),  who  limits  the  anthracite  area  of 
Pennsylvania  to  about  five  hundred  square  miles,  emlHraced  in 
throe  groat  rogions:  the  Schuylkill,  or  southern;  the  Lehigh,  or 
middle;  and  the  northern,  covering  the  Lackawanna,  Bcranton 
and  Wilkosbarre  rogiona.  The  production  is  now  very  largely 
controlled  by  great  mining  and  carrying  corporations.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  industry  in  1820,  with  the  shipment  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty -five  tons,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  ua 
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many  million  tons  have  been  marketed.  With  the  area  of  this 
variety  of  coal  in  the  United  States  so  limited,  and  the  absorption 
of  territory  so  rapid  and  wasteful,  it  is  thought  that  within  a  very 
few  years  anthracite  coal  will  become  a  luxury  and  command  its 
price  as  such. 

After  more  than  ten  years  of  adverse  fortune  and  embarrass- 
ments, the  day  of  success  began  to  dawn  upon  the  efforts  of  the 
Wurts  brothers.  While  the  collieries  of  the  Lehigh  and  Schuyl- 
kill could  readily  supply,  with  the  coal  which  those  regions  fur- 
nished, the  markets  at  Philadelphia  and  the  south,  the  Lacka- 
wanna coal-fielde  reached  out  east  of  the  Susquehanna  to  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  the  Hudson,  and  methoijs  of  reaching  an 
eastern  market  were  sought. 

The  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  session  of  1822- 
3,  passed  an  act  "  To  Improve  the  Navigation  of  the  Lackawaxen 
River,"  which  was  in  effect  a  charter  to  empower  Maurice  Wiirts 
to  clear  out  and  improve  the  channel,  to  establish  dams,  locks  or 
canals,  to  make  good  descending  navigation  at  least  once  a  weeif, 
or  to  complete  a  system  of  slack-water  navigation  at  his  discretion 
and  to  establish  tolls,  with  various  limitations  and  restrictions, 
for  a  i)eriod  of  thirty  years,  with  a  clause  providing  for 
resumption  by  the  State  thereafter,  this  latter  clause  being  re- 
pealed in  1852.  This  was  closely  followed  by  the  passage  of  the 
original  act  of  incorporation  of  '•  The  President,  Man-agers  and 
Company  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,"  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  York  State  on  April  23,  1823,  (chapter  238) 
under  which  the  company  claimed  its  full  corporate  powers  and 
existence.  The  preamble  recited  the  desirability  of  introducing 
"  stone  "  coal  to  New  York  State,  the  existence  of  extensive  beds 
of  this  coal  owned  by  Maurice  Wurts,  the  Pennsylvania  a-ct  au- 
thorizing the  improvement  of  the  Lackawaxen  and  the  petition 
of  certain  citizens  of  New  Y^ork  for  water  communication  between 
the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware  rivers. 

The  charter  authorized  eleven  commissioners,  namely:  G.  B. 
Vroom,  Philip  Hone,  Lynde  Catlin,  Jonathan  Thompson,  Garret 
B.  Abeel,  George  Janeway  and  Elisha  Tibbits  of  New  York,  George 
D.  Wickham  and  Hector  Craig  of  Orange  county,  Abram  Has- 
brouck  and  John  C.  Broadhead  of  Ulster  county  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions to  the  capital  stock  of  the  enterprise,  in  shares  of  one 
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hundred  dollars  each.    Upon  the  subscription  of  two  thonsand 
shares^  the  commissioners  were  to  become  a  ''body  politic  and 
corponite"  nnder  the  name  of  ''The  President,  Managers  and 
Company  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,"  capable 
of  perpetual  succession,  with  full  powers  of  management,  subject 
only  to  the  laws  of  the  State.    They  were  authorized  to  construct 
a  canal  of  suitable  dimensions,  with  all  necessary  appurtenances, 
including  river  feeders,  from  a  point  on  the  Delaware  river^ 
through  Orange,  Sullivan  and  Ulster  counties,  to  a  point  on  the 
Hudson  river, .  to  maintain  the  canal  and  collect  tolls,  not  to 
exceed  eight  cents  per  ton-mile  for  coal  and  half  that  rate  for 
other  merchandise.     Broad  powers  of  increase  in  capital  stock, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  managers,  appear  to  have  been  likewise 
given  them.    They  were  further  empowered  to  purchase  from 
Maurice  Wurts  his  rights  under  the  Pennsylvania  act,  to  improve 
the  naWjG^tion  of  the  Lackawaxen  river  and  to  purchase  his  or 
other  coal  lands  Ivmg  adjacent. 

In  the  spring  of  1823,  Maurice  and  William  Wurts  secured  the 
services  of  Judge  Benjamin  Wright,  chief  engineer  of  the  Erie 
canal,  and  in  May  of  that  year  instructed  him  "to  have  a  proper 
survey  or  running  level  carried  over  the  country  from  tide-water 
of  the  Hudson  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Walkill,  up  the  valley  of 
the  Rondout,  and  thence  over  to  the  Delaware  river,  and  thence 
up  the  same  to  the  confluence  of  the  Lackawaxen,  and  thence  up 
the  L:)ckawaxen  to  a  point  as  near  to  the  coal  mines  as  possible," 
also  to  aficertain  the  practicability  and  expense  of  a  canal  over 
that  route.  Other  engagements  interfering  with  his  plan  to 
personally  conduct  the  survey,  in  June,  Judge  Wright  directed 
Mr.  John  B.  Mills,  a  young  engineer  of  promise,  who  had  been 
one  of  his  assistants  on  the  Erie  canal,  to  make  the  reconnaissance. 
Mr.  Mills  completed  his  work  in  September.  The  exact  line  was 
not  located,  but  approximate  estimates  were  made,  which  included 
the  cost  of  nine  dams  that  were  located  on  the  Delaware  river, 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawaxen. 

Tn  order,  as  lie  says,  to  obtain  all  possible  knowledge  of  the 
ground  and  of  the  feasibility  of  the  project,  Judge  Wright  later 
engaged  the  sendees  of  Col.  John  L.  Sullivan,  a  man  of  practical 
knowledge  acquired  in  the  superintendence  of  the  Middlesex  canal, 
Massachusetts,  and  of  canals  and  works  along  the  Merrimac  river. 
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In  December,  Ool.  Sullivan,  in  company  with  Mr.  Mills,  again 
went  over  the  route,  following  the  valley  of  the  Rondout  from 
tide-water  at  Eddy's  dam  southwest  between  the  Catskill  and 
Shawangunk  ranges  to  its  head  waters  in  a  swamp  at  the  summit, 
from  which  same  swamp  the  waters  of  the  Neversink  found  their 
way  through  Sullivan  and  Orange  counties  to  the  Delaware,  to 
which  point  the  survey  continued.  After  reaching  the  mouth  of 
the  Lackawaxen,  the  survey  proceeded  up  that  stream,  on  which 
the  positions  for  seventeen  dams  were  located,  and  thence  to 
Keen's  pond  by  the  West  Branch,  seven  miles  further. 

Col.  Sullivan's  report,  "  To  Benjamin  Wright,  Esq.,  Civil  Engi- 
neer of  the  Erie  canal,  now  at  Philadelphia,"  is  dated  January 
7,  1824,  from  which  it  appears  that  his  estimates  amounted  to 
11,208,632.95,  not  including  a  railway  from  the  mines  to  Keen's, 
which  would  cost  from  |1,500  to  $2,000  per  mile.  Composite 
locks,  constructed  with  stone  backing,  lined  with  successive  layers 
of  plank,  tree  nailed  to  each  other,  each  layer  to  be  laid  across 
the  grain  of  the  previous  one  and  embedded  in  pitch,  were  ad- 
vocated for  economical  reasons.  Inclined  planes  and  peri)ea- 
dicular  lifts,  which  are  elsewhere  sufficiently  described,  were  dis- 
cussed, as  was  also  the  water-supply.  ' 

Judge  Wright  promptly  transmitted  the  estimates  of  Messrs. 
Sullivan  and  Mills  to  Maurice  and  AVilliam  Wurts  on  January 
19,  1824,  with  his  approval.  The  construction  of  composite  locks 
would  result  in  a  saving  of  fifty  per  cent  of  the  capital  em^ployed, 
and  the  perishable  portions  could  be  easily  replaced  without 
interrupting  navigation.  At  the  estimate  given,  the  expense  of 
the  one  hundred  and  seventeen  miles  would  be  ?10,330  per  mile. 
On  such  portions  of  the  line  as  were  distinct  from  the  canaliza 
tion  of  river,  the  prism  was  computed  at  sixteen  feet  on  the 
bottom,  four  feet  of  water,  and  thirty-two  feet  at  water-surface. 
Locks  were  to  be  nine  and  one-half  feet  wide  by  seventy-five  feet 
between  gates,  admitting  boats  of  nine  feet  beam  and  seventy  feet 
in  length,  with  a  draught  of  three  feet,  loaded  with  thirty  tons 
of  coal.  On  more  solid  ground  the  prism  might  be  reduced  to 
eighteen  feet  at  bottom  and  thirty  feet  at  surface,  giving  a  similar 
slope  to  that  of  the  Erie  canal.  In  this  case  the  locks  might 
be  reduced  to  nine  feet  in  width,  for  twenty-five-ton  boats,  which 
was  said  to  be  as  much  as  one  horse  ought  to  draw  in  the  canal. 
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These  reportB  were  subsequently  transmitted  to  the  conunis- 
sioners  named  under  the  New  York  act  of  incorporation,  together 
with  certain  "  prefatory  remarks  of  the  proprietors  of  the  coal 
mines"  in  question,  descriptive  of  the  location  and  value  of  the 
mines  of  Maurice  Wurts  and  of  the  '' Lackawanna  Ck>mpany/' 
the  latter  term  beinjr  thereafter  frequently  used  in  the  documents. 
Whether  the  term  refers  to  the  coal  lands  of  the  Wurts  brothers, 
or  to  adjacent  lands  of  other  owners,  or  to  a  combination  includ- 
ing both,  the  material  at  hand  fails  to  disclose. 

On    the  seventh   of  February,   the  ubiquitous   Col.   Sullivan 
presented  a  letter  to  the  commissioners,  stating  that  he  had  seen 
a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Hone  to  one  of  the  mine  proprietors, 
expressing  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  to 
receive  any  communication  relative  to  the  canal,  and  that  he 
was  induced  to  lay  before  them  further  considerations  that  could 
not,  with  perfect  propriety,  be  brought  into  his  report  of  the 
preliminary  surve>'.    The  primary  object  of  the  canal,  he  aaid, 
was  conceded  to  be  the  introduction  of  coal  into  the  State  of 
New  York.    The  New  Jersey  canal  commissioners  had  already 
broached  the  subject  of  the  Morris  and  Essex  canal,  for  distribut- 
ing purposes.    By  the  further  improvement  of  fourteen  miles  of 
the  Delaware  river,  above  the  I^ackawaxen,  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  company  could  extend  navigation  for  a  hundred  miles 
westward,  and  still  better  results  could  be  obtained  by  connecting 
with  the  Susquehanna  river.    As  to  the  probable  success  of  a  coal 
canal,  he  stated  that  England  at  that  time  possessed  twenty -six 
such  canals,  all  financially  successful. 

"  The  prof)rietors  of  the  coal  mines  having  represented  to  the 
legislature  that  it  would  be  exi>edient  that  the  whole  line  of 
improvement  should  be  made  by  one  company,  to  be  organized 
under  this  act,"  on  April  7  of  this  year,  an  amendment  to  the 
act  of  incorporation  in  New  York  was  paased,  increaBing  the 
C'ai)ital  stock  to  fifteen  hundred  thousand  dollars,  it  being  evident 
from  the  surveys  that  much  more  than  the  original  half  million 
would  be  required  to  build  the  canal.  The  powers  granted  by  the 
orij^inal  corj^orate  act,  over  the  line  between  the  Hudson  and 
Delaware  rivers,  were  extended  by  this  amendment  along  the 
latter  river  within  the  limits  of  the  State  from  Carpenter's  Point 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ijackawaxen. 
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At  the  third  meeting  of  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1824, 
a  further  amendment  to  the  charter  of  the  company  waj3  passed, 
under  date  of  November  16,  allowing  them  to  use  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  of  paid-in  capital  in  the  business  of  banking, 
to  establish  a  banking  house  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  to 
issue  notes  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand  dollars; 
on  condition,  however,  that  ihe  canal  should  be  commenced  within 
six  months  after  electing  a  board  of  managero,  and  that  they 
should  expend  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a 
year  on  canstruction,  and  should  complete  the  canal  from  the 
Hudson  to  the  Lackawaxcn  within  seven  years;  the  banking 
privilege  to  continue  for  twenty  years  only. 

Reading  between  the  lines,  it  may  be  plainly  seen,  however, 
that  these  preliminary  stages  of  the  enterprise  were  not  passed 
without  encountering  opposition.  Capital  was  not  only  scarce, 
but  the  support  of  the  people  at  large  had  not  yet  been  gained. 
Many  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  scheme  was  impracticable, 
and  the  engineering  difficulties  of  surmounting  the  necessary 
elevation  of  several  hundred  feet  between  the  Hudson  and  the 
Delaware  were  regarded  as  insuperable. 

Spafford,  in  his  Gazetteer  of  New  York,  writing  in  1824,  reflects 
this  popular  attitude,  saying  in  substance:  "A  good  deal  has  been 
said  among  some  very  enterprising  and  intelligent  individuals, 
about  a  canal  across  Ulster  or  Orange  and  Sullivan  counties,  mak- 
ing an  artificial  navigation  between  the  Hudson  and  Delaware 
rivers.  A  prominent  object  in  view,  ostensibly;  is  to  bring  the 
coal  of  the  Lackawaxen,  a  river  of  Pennsylvania,  which  puts 
into  the  Delaware  opposite  Lumberland,  of  Sullivan  county,  to 
the  New  York  and  Hudson  river  market.  If  practicable,  I  hope 
the  plan  will  sueceed,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  as  coal,  in  plenty, 
is  a  grand  desideratum,  of  immense  importance  to  the  people  of 
this  State.  Without  having  any  information,  accurate,  to  be 
relied  on,  people  generally  doubt  the  practicability  of  making 
a  canal  on  the  proposed  route,  from  vague  ideas  of  the  mountain 
character  of  the  intermediate  country." 

The  first  board  of  mnnagei's  was  organized  by  the  commis- 
sioners under  provisions  of  the  charter  act,  on  March  8,  1825, 
by  the  selection  of  Philip  Hone  as  President,  and  John  Bolton, 
Treasurer.    The  managers  were  John  Bolton,  Philip  Hone,  Garret 
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B.  Abeel,  Ramoel  Wbittemore,  Hezekiah  B.  Pierpont,  Rnfiu  L. 
Lord,  Wm.  H.  Ireland,  Benjamin  W.  Rogers,  John  Hunter, 
Thomas  Tileston,  Wm.  W.  Bnssell,  Wm.  Oalder  and  Henry 
Thomas. 

Their  first  act  was  to  engage  the  services  of  Benjamin  Wright 
as  engineer,  and  as  his  assistant,  John  B.  Jervis,  who  had  been 
trained  to  the  profession  nnder  Judge  Wright,  and  whose  ample 
knowledge  of  its  duties  were  said  to  do  equal  credit  to  his  tutor 
and  to  his  own  talents.  To  these  engineers  the  managers  sub- 
mitted the  reports  of  Col.  8ullivan  and  Mr.  Mills,  requesting  a 
critical  examination  of  the  several  lines  proposed  for  a  canal 
from  the  Hudson  to  the  coal  mines,  so  as  to  furnish  revised  anS 
accurate  estimates  in  order  that  the  question  of  prosecution  or 
abandonment  of  the  project  might  be  decided. 

Another  statutorj-  act  was  secured  on  April  1,  1823,  from  the 
State  of  Tennsylvania,  permitting  the  company,  with  the  consent 
of  Maurice  Wurts,  to  improve  the  I^ckawaxen  and  to  operate 
the  canal  thereon  and  charge  tolls,  as  provided  in  his  concession, 
on  filing  with  thp  Governor  their  acceptance  of  the  act  before 
July  1,  1825.    The  banking  privilege,  however,  permitted  within 
this  State,  was  forbidden  to  be  exercised  in  Pennsylvania.    An 
amendment  to  the  charter  was  at  once  secured  on  April  20  from 
the  New  York  I^egislature,  giving  the  company  the  right  to  con- 
iract  with  Maurice  Wurts  or  the  owners  of  the  Lackawazen  con- 
cession, and  later,  on  June  21,  the  formal  acceptance,  signed  by 
Philip  Hone,  President,  and  John  Bolton,  Treasurer,  was  duly 
filed  with  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  engineers  completed  their  purveys  and  estimates  and  re- 
ported to  the  managers.  They  recommended  the  construction  of 
an  independent  canal  throiijrhout,  instead  of  a  canal  simply  be- 
tween the  great  rivers  and  a  slack-water  navigation  in  the  Rond- 
out,  Delaware  and  Lackawaxen  rivers.  They  advised  that  the 
locks  should  be  constnicted  of  stone  instead  of  wood.  As  the 
result  of  explorations  on  the  line  by  an  expert  geologist,  specially 
employed  for  the  purpose,  water-lime  stone  had  been  discovered 
in  abundance,  eciual  to  that  used  for  constructing  the  Erie  locka; 
hence  the  change  from  wood  to  stone.  Even  in  those  days  a 
trust  or  combination  was  formed  by  the  owners  of  the  limestone 
quarries,  which  was  said  to  "  somewhat  enhance  the  price."  This 
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more  porfect  system  of  navigation,  affording  greater  facilities 
'  and  less  liability  to  interruption,  together  with  the  expense  of  the 
more  permanent  locks,  was  estimated  to  cost  about  $1,600,000. 
The  managers  examined  the  coal  mines  and  the  several  routes 
proposed,  and  after  deliberating  upon  the  whole  matter,  decided 
to  prosecute  the  work  as  recommended  by  the  engineers,  formally 
adopting  the  valley  of  the  Rondout,  in  which  to  locate  the  canal 
from  the  Hudson  to  the  Delaware  river.  They  then  concluded 
a  bargain  with  the  members  of  the  Lackawaxen  Company,  as  we 
are  told,  for  the  purchase  of  their  coal  mines  and  their  rights 
and  privileges  in  Pennsylvania  for  f40,000,  in  cash,  and  deferred 
stock  to  the  amount  of  $200,000,  which  was  to  bear  dividends 
only  after  two  semi-annual  dividends  of  three  per  cent  each 
upon  the  original  stock  should  have  been  declared  and  a  clear 
snrplus  of  f  12,000  should  remain. 

The  line  was  divided  into  sections  of  a  half  mile  each.  Much 
time  was  spent  in  deciding  upon  routes  and  in  preparing  esti- 
mates, but  seventeen  miles  were  advertised  to  be  let  on  July  13, 
1825.  On  that  date  the  ceremony  of  breaking  ground  upon  the 
summit  level,  forty  miles  from  the  Hudson,  was  performed,  the 
address  being  delivered  to  a  large  concourse  of  people  by  Philip 
Hone.  Contracts  were  at  once  made  and  others  followed,  as  the 
engineers  completed  the  work  of  location,  and  on  December  6,  the 
last  contract  was  signed  for  the  line  between  Eddy's  Factory, 
on  Hudson  tide-water,  and  Montgaup,  on  the  Delaware,  a  distanco 
of  sixty-five  miles.  This  portion  of  the  work,  passing  through 
a  valley  by  which  at  some  remote  iieriod  the  Delaware  is  said 
to  have  poured  its  watei's  into  the  Hudson,  was  believed  to  in- 
clude the  most  formidable,  and  to  many  people  apparently  Tn- 
sui-mountable,  difticulties  on  the  whole  projected  line. 

The  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  was  added  to  the  estimates, 
to  bring  the  Neversink  river  into  the  feeder  system  by  a  three- 
fourths-mile  cut  at  the  summit,  affording  increased  water-supply 
and  other  advantages.  The  original  estimate  for  the  sixty-four 
miles  from  Hudson  tide-water  to  Raw  Mill  Rift,  on  the  Delaware, 
on  the  line  first  projected,  was  .f702,000.  From  the  termination 
of  the  line  under  contract  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawaxen 
was  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles. 
47 
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The  managers  determined  to  abanilon  the  plan  of  a  slack-water 
navigation  in  the  Delaware  in  favor  of  an  independent  canal  on  * 
the  New  York  shore,  but  contracts  on  this  section  were  deferred 
for  fear  of  delajing  work  on  that  jwrtion  already  under  construc- 
tion, and  of  thus  preventing  the  completion  of  the  link  between  the 
two  rivers  within  the  year  1826. 

It  would  seem  that  tlie  niaimgers  of  that  period,  not  satisfied 
with  the  work  in  hand,  were  already  turning  their  attention 
toward  a  western  extension  of  the  enterprise — beyond  the  mouth 
of  the  Jjackawaxen,  up  through  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  to 
where  that  river  approaches  to  within  twelve  miles  of  the  Susque- 
hanna   at    the    great    bend    of    the    latter    river.     As    this 
locality     was    within     the     State    of  New    York,    a    charter 
had  been  secured  from  the  previous  I^egii^lature,  giving  authority 
to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  l>elaware  and  Susquehanna 
rivers  within  certain  counties  in  New  York  and  to  connect  them 
by  a  canal  or  railw<iy.    Although  this  project  was  placed  in  tEe    * 
hands  of  a  different  st»t  of  commissioners,  who,  by  the  terms  of  the 
act,  were  to  organize  the  "Delaware  and  Susquehanna  Canal  Com- 
pany," it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  Company  was  in  full  control  of  the  enterprise.     It  was 
expected  that  the  work  would  be  undertaken  when  the  canal 
should  Iiave  been  completed  to  the  Lackawaxen. 

Idlest  of  the  contractors  of  the  portion  let  were  at  work  by 
September,  182J3,  and  operations  woi^e  puslied  with  vigor  until 
the  heavy  fix>sts  of  December  couij)elled  cessation  of  all  except 
deep  cuttin^i  and  rock  blasting,  which  continued  through  the 
winter.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  estimates  for  work  done 
were  ?r>S,0()G.  Five  hundred  men  were  engaged  on  the  line  during 
the  winter.  Contracts  were  let  for  sixty  locks  of  hammered  stone, 
with  cut  hollow-quoins  and  coping.  By  Febiiiary  28,  1826,  |123,- 
iHK)  had  been  expended. 

In  I^ennsylvania  surveys  had  been  made,  but  no  decision  as  to 
route  had  bi^^i  announced.  It  was  consideixMi  that  secrecy  re- 
garding: the  exact  plans  of  the  company  was  necessary  to  their 
success.  Even  the  stockholders  were  not  informed  concerning 
details  at  the  aunual  mwting  on  March  7,  1826.  By  this  time 
John  Bolton  had  replaced  Philip  Hone  as  President,  the  latter 
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having  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  Major  of  New  York 
City. 

It  was  intimated  that  for  economical  reasons  an  inclined  plane 
and  milway  would  be  substituted  for  a  canal  from  the  mines 
to  the  Lackawaxen.  A  certain  statement  of  that  period  seems 
strange  now;  it  was  said  that  the  coal  produced  was  "of  «uch 
a  fine  quality,  so  easy  of  ignition,  and  supported  combustion  so 
well,  that  a  fire  made  of  it  could  actually  be  gi"adiuated  to  the 
temperature  of  the  weather." 

Ab  to  the  banking  department  of  the  company,  although  the 
directora  had,  by  resolution,  set  aside  half  a  million  dollars  for 
the  purpose,  it  was  not  until  January  25, 1826,  that  the  treasurer 
had  sufficient  funds  to  authorize  the  entry  of  this  appropriation 
on  the  books.  Twenty-nine  thousand  dollars  had  been  paid  for  a 
banking  house  in  Wall  street,  New  York. 

On  February  9,  1826,  the  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly  au- 
thorized the  company  to  cqnstruct  the  locks  on  the  Lackawaxen 
"  of  such  dimensions  as  they  should  deem  expedient,  provided  they 
were  of  sufficient  capacity  to  pass  boats,  arks  and  crafts  at  twenty- 
five  ton«  burthen,''  and  also  provided  that  if  the  size  should 
be  reduced  below  that  required  by  section  fifteen  of  the  original 
charter  to  Wurts,  or  eighteen  feet  wide  by  sixty-four  feet  long, 
then  the  method  should  be  by  canal  and  not  by  slack-water 
navigation;  and  the  feed-water  from  the  Lackawaxen  should  be 
discharged  into  the  l>elaware  at  the  mouth  of  the  former  river. 
Later,  on  April  8,  another  privilege  was  also  granted  to  the 
company  by  the  General  Assembly,  authorizing  them  to  connect 
their  mines  with  the  canal  by  railways,  provided  such  railways 
should  not  obstruct  public  highways,  and  "  overhead  causeways  -' 
should  be  built  for  owners  of  lands  crossed. 

This  connecting  railway  was  at  this  time  occupying  much  of 
the  attention  of  the  board  and  its  engineers.  In  the  summer  of 
1826,  Judge  Wright,  then  chief  engineer,  was  requested  to  examine 
the  matter  with  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  country  over 
which  it  must  pass.  On  October  20,  under  instructions  from 
Judge  Wright,  Engineer  ^fills  began  a  survey  and  examination 
for  an  extension  of  the  canal  westward  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Laekawaxen  up  tlie  Delaware  on  the  New  York  side  as  far  as 
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Deposite,  sixty-eight  milee.  Fortunately  the  original  manuscript 
notes  of  this  survey,  with  comments  by  Judge  Wright's  own 
hand,  have  been  preserved.  Judge  Wright  states  that  the  survey 
was  made  by  the  ref^ueet  and  at  the  expense  of  the  company,  and 
was  part  of  an  important  plan  of  connecting  navigation  between 
the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  rivers  at  a  point  in  Delaware 
and  Broome  counties.  The  line  connecting  the  rivers  had  already 
been  surveyed.  A  curious  feature  of  this  report  was  that  no 
Htone  of  value  for  cutting  was  found  along  the  line  and  the  lock 
estimates  were,  therefore,  based  upon  a  wooden  lining,  backed 
by  rough  walls.  The  estimates  for  the  line  from  Lackawaxen 
to  Deposite  were  1870,230.95. 

The  estimates  for  the  connecting  link,  which  followed  up  the 
valley  of  Oquago  creek,  passed  through  the  summit  of  the  divid- 
ing ridge  by  a  tunnel  one  mile  in  length  and  descended  along 
Johnson's  brook  to  the  Susquehanna  near  Bettsburg,  appear  to 
have  been  |771,1.S0.  The  tunnel,  eighteen  feet  in  diameter  and 
lined  with  brick,  was  estimated  to  cost  J300,00O.  Six  hundred 
and  ten  feet  of  ascent  and  descent  were  to  be  overcome  by  inclined 
planes,  to  cost  ?1 22,000. 

Judge  Wright's  comments,  on  submitting  these  estimates  to  the 
managers  on  January  3,  1827,  are  of  unusual  interest.  The 
rugged  handwriting  and  the  clear  vision  of  this  able  engineer 
reveal  a  mental  grasp  of  transportation  problems  as  they  then 
existed,  which  was  almost  proplirtic  in  its  character.  He  con- 
sidered that  tlic  construction  of  the  line  to  Deposite,  by  opening 
a  hitlierto  undeveloped  section  of  the  state,  would  present  equal 
claims  with  the  Erie  canal  to  the  protecting  and  fostering  hand 
of  the  Government  that  should  be  extended  alike  to  all  its  citizens. 
It  was  not  doubted  that,  when  Avell  undei-stood,  the  enterprise 
would  be  patronized  and  assisted  by  the  Legislature. 

But  the  route  was  not  expected  to  stop  at  Deposite.  In  June, 
and  again  in  October,  1820,  Judge  Wright  had  personally  ex- 
amined the  entire  line.  lie  says:  **  This  excursion  satistied  me 
that  Nature  had  formed  a  vaKoy  from  the  foot  of  Otsego  lake  to 
the  western  part  of  Steuben  county,  220  miles,  where  a  canal 
could  be  formed  at  comparatively  small  expense;  where  many 
towns  and  flourishing  villages  are  already  seen,  and  where  a 
few  more  years  will  show  a  dense  population.    The  project  of  an 
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extension  up  the  Delaware,  thence  over  to  the  Susquehanna  and 
1  hence  through  the  valleys  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Tioga,  is  only 
second  in  importance  to  that  of  the  Erie  canal.  The  river  valley 
improvements  could  be  carried  on,  leaving  the  connecting  link 
simply  a  good  road,  until  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  people,  the 
development  of  modem  engineering  skill  should  find  a  better  way 
of  overcoming  the  elevation  of  the  dividing  ridge." 

"  This  main  line  "  was  "  but  part  of  a  great  scheme  of  internal 
improvement  by  lateral  canals,"  which  he  felt  "  sure  would  here- 
after be  executed  along  the  valleys  of  the  Unadilla;  the  Che- 
nango and  its  branches;  from  Owego  to  Cayuga  lake;  from  New- 
town [now  Elmira]  to  Seneca  lake;  and  from  the  branches  of 
the  Tioga  river  to  Canandaigua  lake;  thus  opening  communication 
with  the  Erie  canal  for  the  exchange  of  productions  peculiar  to 
each." 

In  his  own  mind,  the  increasing  trade  on  the  Erie  and  the 
throng  of  boats  even  then  passing  upon  it,  so  soon  after  its  com- 
pletion, proved  that  nolt  many  years  would  elapse  before  that 
canal  would  be  unable  to  accommodate  the  traflSc  of  the  growing 
states  bounding  on  the  Upper  Lakes  and  western  rivers,  and  he 
believed  that  the  fifth  year  after  the  finishing  of  the  Ohio  canal 
would  see  the  limit  of  tonnage  capacity  reached.  The  southern 
line  would  relieve  this  pressure.  He  considered  that  locks  passing 
boats  of  twenty -five  or  thirty  tons  would  accommodate  an  even 
greater  amount  of  tonnage  than  those  of  the  Erie  canal,  if  the 
boats  were  made  to  fit  them.  In  England,  he  said,  it  was  well 
settled  that  narrow  boats  for  canals  were  decidedly  preferable. 

By  this  time  the  available  funds,  aside  from  that  portion  re- 
served for  banking  purposes,  which,  by  the  limitations  of  the 
charter,  could  not  in  good  faith  be  used  for  canal  construction, 
were  exhausted  and  the  completion  of  the  enterprise  was  proble- 
matical. A  memorial  was,  therefore,  addressed  to  the  Legislature 
by  the  managers,  asking  the  State  to  aid  them  to  complete  their 
canal.  Of  the  varimis  plans  proposed  for  relief,  the  loan  of  the 
State's  credit  met  with  legislative  favor  and  on  March  10,  1827, 
by  chapter  G2,  special  certificates  of  stock  to  the  amount  of  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  were  authorized  to  be  issued  to  the 
company,  bearing  five  per  cent  interest  and  redeemable  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  State  after  twenty  years.    The  company  was  re- 
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quired  to  give  a  first  mortgage  on  its  entire  lands  and  priFil^ee 
in  both  states,  and  all  premiums  on  the  sale  of  stock  were  to  be 
repaid  to  the  Htnte  for  the  common  school  fund.  The  company 
was  also  authorired  to  raise  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  addition  (if  it  could)  upon  second  mortgage  security. 
Notwithstanding  the,se  objectionable  restrictions,  the  company 
decided  to  accept  the  terms  as  the  best  that  could  be  obtained, 
and  it  proceeded  with  tlie  work.  It  was  admitted  that  the  State 
loan  had  saved  the  situation  and  would  insure  the  completion 
of  the  enteri)rise.  The  use  of  anthracite  coal,  not  only  for  domes- 
tic purposes  but  for  generating  steam,  was  beginning  to  be  under- 
stood and  the  managers  were  hopeful. 

Work  on  the  Delaware  river  section  was  urged  forward,  but 
was  n*tarded  by  much  wet  weather  and  its  completion  was  neces- 
sarily deferred  until  the  following  season.  The  Tjockawaxen 
siH'tion,  as  far  as  the  forks  of  .the  Dyberry,  was  placed  under  con- 
tract. Thi«  terminal  was  seven  miles  short  of  that  originally 
planned,  but.ecouoiny  demanded  the  change.  A  railway  was  pro- 
jwted  from  this  point  (now  Ilonesdale)  to  the  mines  at  Carbon- 
dale,  alK)iit  lift(^n  miles.  In  the  meantime  good  turnpike  roads 
were  constructed  by  the  comimny  between  the  mines  and  the 
canal  terminal  and  wagons  were  used  temiwrarily  to  bring  down 
coal.  Unforeseen  delays  occurred  in  the  construction  of  the  Dela- 
warc*  liiidsim  s(H'ti(m.  Tlie  banks  were  not  well  settled,  or  were 
made  of  porous  earth  and  coarse  gravel,  jiermitting  excessive 
leakaji^o,  and  repairs  were  t(Klious.  Water  was  finally  admitted 
late  ill  the  t^^isou  of  1S2T  and  some  boats  passed  from  river  to 
river,  cnrryini?  lock  ii-ons  and  a  weighing  machine  for  use  at 
Ilonesdale,  the  head  of  the  canal.  A  few  boats  only  extended 
their  trl[)  to  Wiirtsborough,  forty  miles  from  tide.  Labor  em- 
ployed on  const  met  ion  was  withdrawn  from  adjacent  industries; 
few  siippli<'s  were  provided  for  market;  wagons  had  transported 
all  articles  wliicli  would  bear  the  expense  and,  as  we  are  told 
by  tlie  nianajrors,  juihlic  expectation  was  greatly  disappointed. 

lOnjriniH^r  Jervis  was  directed  by  the  board  to  prepare  plans  for 
a  railway  over  the  summits  of  the  Moosic  mountains,  which 
towered  some  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  river  level. 
Jt  should  be  ren»embered  that  at  this  time  only  one  short  rail- 
way of  three  miles,  at  Quincj,  Massachusetts,  had  "endured  the 
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test  of  the  winter's  cold,"  and  one  other  was  a  temporary  and 
imperfect  work.  English  engineers  differed  as  to  constructive 
details,  but,  as  President  Rolton  said,  all  were  "  agreed  in  their 
great  superiority  over  turnpike  roads,  and  in  their  near  approach 
to  canals  in  respect  to  cheapness  and  facility  of  transportation." 

Mr.  Jervis  devised  a  very  ingenious  scheme  of  inclined  planes, 
five  of  them  ascending,  worked  by  stationary  steam  engines,  and 
three  descending  gravity  planes.  This  plan  was  submitted  to 
Judge  Wright  and  Professor  Renwick  and  upon  their  approval  . 
construction  was  ordered.  Raila  were  ordered  from  England. 
They  were  to  be  flat  iron  straps,  secured  with  screws  to  an  under- 
lying wooden  sleeper.  Engineer  Allen  sailed  to  Liverpool  to 
superintend  their  mannfacture  and  to  procure  locomotives.  The 
total  weight  of  iron  rails  was  three  hundred  and  sixty  tons.  In 
November,  1828,  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  having  received 
the  report  of  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  the  Lackawaxen 
section,  issued  a  formal  license  to  collect  tolls  thereon. 

Hough's  New  York  Oazetteer  (1872)  says  that  the  canal  was 
considered  open  for  use  in  October  of  1828 ;  we  are  elsewhere  told 
{Niles'  Register,  Vol.  35,  p.  130)  that  Philip  Hone  wrote  to  the 
president  of  the  New  York  Senate,  stating  the  fact  that  the  canal 
would  be  opened  at  that  time,  and  the  managers  invited  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  to  join  the  excursion  of  the  first  boats  passing 
over  the  line  from  Honesdate  to  the  Hudson.  Other  authorities 
also  used  this  date.  But  engineer  Jervis  says,  "  In  the  autumn 
of  1829  there  was  some  navigation  on  the  canal  and  a  few  hundred 
tons  of  coal  were  transported  to  tidewater,"  and  President  Wurts, 
in  his  annual  report  on  March  5,  1833,  says,  "  the  canal  of  tliis 
Company  was  first  opened  for  navigation  in  October,  1829,  and 
7,000  tons  of  coal  passed  through  it."  This  may  be  regarded  as 
conclusively  fixing  the  date  of  opening. 

The  financial  resources  of  the  company  were  again  at  low  ebb. 
The  New  York  Legislature  was  again  asked  to  come  to  its  assist- 
ance by  a  further  loan.  On  this  application,  State  Comptroller 
Marcy  informed  the  legislature  of  the  practical  completion  of 
the  canal,  from  his  personal  observation,  although  the  river  sec- 
tions were  not  yet  filled.  The  Assembly  committee  having  charge 
of  the  matter  reported  that,  because  the  State  had  required  a 
first  mortgage  on  the  entire  property  in  order  to  secure  the  first 
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loan  of  its  credit,  the  company  was  rendered  unable  to  offer 
suflScient  security  to  obtain  the  additional  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  authorized  by  the  act  of  1827.  On  May  2,  1829,  by 
chapter  346,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  issue  of  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  additional  certificates  of  stock,  bearing  four 
and  one-half  per  cent  interest,  redeemable  after  twenty  years,  but 
again  exacted  a  second  bond  and  mortgage  as  security  for  the 
lo«an.  Our  space  forbids  more  than  a  brief  mention  of  the  glow- 
ing tribute  paid  by  the  committee  to  the  enterprise  of  the  com- 
pany and  to  the  excellent  character  of  its  work,  which  should  be 
considered,  in  a  measure,  vas  of  great  public  benefit.  Incidentally, 
we  arc  told  that  the  company  had  imported  the  first  and  only 
locomotive  engines  as  yet  introduced  into  this  country. 

Reinforced  flnanc?ally  by  this  second  loan  from  the  State,  the 
efforts  of  the  company  were  again  bent  toward  the  completion  of 
the  entire  line.  At  this  time  Mr.  Jervis,  as  chief  engineer  ol 
the  company,  was  in  charge  in  place  of  Judge  Wright,  who  had 
resigned.  The  railroad,  commencing  at  the  mines,  was  carried  to 
the  summit  level  by  five  planes  in  about  three  miles.  Chains, 
passing  over  sheaves,  and  steam-power  from  stationary  engines 
were  flmt  used  for  ascending  cars.  T^ater,  these  chains  broke 
and  were  replaced  by  rope,  which  in  turn  gave  place  to  steel 
cables.  After  passing  the  summit  level  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  there 
came  a  sharp  descending  plane  of  nearly  five  hundred  feet  within 
a  mile.  To  retard  motion  on  the  steej),  descending  grades,  Mr. 
Jervis  invented  a  simple  yet  curious  contrivance  of  sails  con- 
nected with  the  gearing,  which,  revolving  in  opposite  directions, 
successfully  held  the  cars  back  to  a  velocity  of  about  four  miles 
per  hour.  On  the  lower  grades  at  the  river  end  of  the  line,  the 
locomotives  brought  from  England  wei-e  intended  to  be  used. 
On  August  8,  one  of  them,  the  *^  Stourbridge  Lion,'^  which  at  the 
present  day  has  become  well  known  from  its  exhibition  at  various 
jx)ints  throughout  the  country,  was  jilaced  upon  the  rails  at  Hones- 
dale  for  its  trial  trip,  in  charge  of  Engineer  IToratio  Allen.  The 
trip  was  made  successfully,  but  it  was  found  that  the  weight  pf 
the  locomotive  was  too  much  for  the  road.  a«  constructed,  and  it 
was  withdrawn  from  service.  Horses  and  mules  were  substituted 
and  later  these  were  replaced  by  ste^im  and  gravity.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  canal  was  practically  accomplished,  and  vigorous 
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eflForts  were  also  made  to  mine  and  transport  the  company's  prod- 
ucts. As  before  stated,  some  7,000  tons  of  Lackawanna  hard  coal 
found  its  \^'^y  to  tide-water  during  the  year. 

The  numerous  authorities  at  band  differ  slightly  as  to  the 
details  of  construction,  the  length  of  the  line  being  variously 
stated  as  from  one  hundred  and  five  to  one  hundred  and  eight 
miles.  From  the  reports  of  the  company  and  from  legislative 
documents  of  the  period,  it  is  given  as  fifty-nine  miles  from 
Kingston  to  the  Delaware  river  (now  Port  Jervis) ;  twenty-two 
miles  on  the  Dela^Tire  river;  twenty-five  miles  on  the  Tjackawaxen 
to  its  Honesdale  terminus.  This  makes  one  hundred  and  six 
miles  of  canal,  the  system  en-ding  with  sixteen  miles  of  railway 
to  the  mines.  The  prism  of  the  canal  was  twenty  feet  wide  at 
bottom  and  twenty-eight  feet  wide  at  v/ater-line,  according  to  Mr. 
Jervis,  although  Mr.  S.  H.  Sweet,  in  his  Documentary  Sketch  of 
the  Neto  York  State  Canals,  gives  it  as  thirty  feet  in  width.  The 
depth  of  water  was  four  feet.  It  was  intended  to  pass  boats 
seventy  feet  long,  drawing  three  feet  of  water  and  carrying  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  tons  of  coal,  which  could  be  drawn  by  one 
horse.  The  locks,  of  which  there  were  one  hundred  and  ten  in 
all,  were  built  nine  feet  wide  by  seA'enty-six  feet  long  in  the 
chamber.  Sixty  of  these,  on  the  Kingston-Port  Jervis  sec- 
tion, were  of  hammered  stone,  the  balance  being  "  composite,"  or 
with  chambers  of  wood  backed  by  stone  walls.  The  total  eleva- 
tion overcome  by  locks  was  ten  hundred  and  seventy-three  feet. 
The  summit  elevation  of  the  land  line  was  five  hundred  and 
eighty-five  feet  above  tide,  with  a  total  rise  and  fall  on  tliat  section 
of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  Rondout  was  crossed  by  a 
stone-arched  aqueduct,  the  other  rivers  by  wooden  trunks  upon 
stone  piers  and  abutments.  The  Delaware,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Lackawaxen,  was  crossed  in  slack  water,  formed  by  a  dam; 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  bridges  were  required. 

The  coal  brought  to  market  in  1829  was  surface  coal  of  inferior 
quality.  Its  use  led  to  considerable  public  prejudice,  which  the 
company  with  diiliculty  endeavored  to  dispel. 

In  ISoO  the  New  York  Legislature,  which  had  tjed  up  the  com- 
pany's property  so  completely  that  they  could  not  sell  a  village 
lot,  passed  an  enabling  act  (chapter  34),  by  which  they  were  per- 
mitted to  do  this,  and  to  build  up  their  terminal  points.    Mr.  John 
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B.  Jervis  appears  to  have  resigned  during  the  year,  being  suc- 
ceeded bv  Mr.  James  Archbold  as  superintendent  of  mines  and 
railways,  and  Mr.  Russeil  T.  Lord  being  appointed  general  super- 
intendent of  the  canal.    On  March  23,  the  General  Assembly  of 
PennHylvania   authorized   an    agreement   to  be  made   releasing 
the  company  from  building  a  river  lock  in  their  dam  across  the 
Delaware,  until  required  by  the  Commonwealth  to  do  so.    In 
return  for  this,  the  company  agreed  to  connect  their  canal  with 
the  Delaware  canal  system  of  Pennsylvania,  when  required.    TBiis 
aj^recment  was  duly  executed.    The  New  York  Legislature,  by 
chapter  242,  appointed  the  Manhattan  Company  of  New  York  as 
transfer  a^^ont  for  State  stock,  thus  making  it  marketable.    Busi- 
ness was  systematically  commenced  and  43,000  tons  of  a  superior 
quality  of  coiil  were  shipped  to  market. 

In  18:U  the  railway  transported  ^4,328  tons  from  March  20  to 
XovcmlMM*  5,  without  interruptiim.  The  canal  was  open  from 
May  1  to  DecemlKn- 1.  52,578  tons  left  Honesdale;  1,000  tons  were 
caught  en  route  by  cloning  ice;  the  balance  reached  tide-water. 
The  canal  ^olls  for  the  year  were  |19,.'^04.05;  the  railway  tolls 
were  ?lj(i(>.n!).  The  total  Hales  of  coal,  including  reserve  supply, 
were  over  70,0(>0  tons,  a  clear  profit  of  ?34,000  being  shown. 

^)n  March  23, 1831,  a  speciaJ  meeting  of  the  stockholders  author- 
vM-d  the  comj)any  to  borrow,  on  the  pledge  of  the  company's 
(1(^1  it  and  property,  n  sufficient  sum  to  pay  its  remaining  in- 
debtedness. The  ccunpany't?  credit  was  in  a  depressed  state  and 
terms  were  uiifavorahle,  but  finally  a  seven-year  loan  of  |300,000 
at  six  iK'v  cent  was  placed.  This  was  at  once  applied  tx)  the 
payment  of  tlieir  indebtedness,  but  it  was  found  that  there  were 
sUli  S75,(>(K)  of  debts  outstanding.  A  supply  of  18,000  tons  being 
still  on  hand  at  tide-water  and  tlje  business  being  so  prosperous 
ft)r  the  year,  tlie  company  was  enabled  to  take  care  of  most  of 
tlio<e  claims.  Ajjc^nts  were  sent  out  to  all  manufacturing  estab- 
lih^hments  to  o])tain  a  trial  of  hard  coal  and  to  point  out  the  best 
metho.l  of  usini^  it. 

The  balance  sheet  for  this  y(*ar  exhibits  some  interesting  entries: 

Amount  of  caj)ital  stock  paid  in |1,445,395  00 

New  York  5  per  cent  loan 500,000  00 

New  York  li^  per  cent  loan 300,000  00 
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Six  per  cent  loan f300,000  00 . 

Tempoi-ary  loan 25,000  00 

Amount  charged  to  New  York  section  of  canal. .  f  1,984,934  37 

Amount  cJiarged  to  Pennsylvania  section  of  canal  579,129  80 

Amount  charged  to  railroad  in  Pennsylvania 310,852  21 

Due  on  canal  boats,  to  be  paid  in  coal  freights 

in  1832 30,800  94 

Packet  boats 3,712  90 

Steamboats  and  barges 20,723  58 


Tons  of  merchandise  transported  in  1831,  11,872. 

Ninety  thousand  tons  of  coal  and  three  million  feet  of  lumber 
were  sent  down  over  tiie  railway  in  1832.  The  amount  of  business 
was  claimed  to  be  greater  than  that  of  any  other  railway  in  the 
United  States  for  the  period.  Oarbondale  and  Honesdale,  five 
years  before  nothing  but  pine  forests,  now  contained  2,000  and 
1,200  inhabitants,  respectively.  Being  scarce  in  New  York  dur- 
ing the  previous  winter,  anthracite  coal  had  brought  from  twelve 
to  seventeen  dollars  per  ton.  In  midsummer  an  epidemic  of 
cholera  proved  a  serious  drawback,  but  the  company  was  com- 
pelled to  build  additional  boats  on  the  western  canal,  getting 
them  to  Bondout  late  in  the  season.  Ijocks  were  oi)erated  day  and 
night,  and  premiums  were  offered  for  quick  trips.  Mining  was 
continued  throughout  the  ensuing  winter  in  order  to  increase 
the  next  year's  output,  and  dividends  cheered  tiie  hearts  of  tlie 
stockholders  at  Christmas  time. 

A  general  business  depression  of  the  country,  whicli  extendo<l 
over  most  of  the  seasons  of  1833  and  1834,  giv4itly  embarrassed 
the  company's  operations.  In  anticipation  of  increased  sales,  the 
shipments  were  largely  increiised  early  in  1833  and  the  season 
closed  with  a  record  of  111,177  tons  brought  down.  But  manu- 
fajcturers  canceled  previous  orders,  sales  were  difficult  and  the 
company  was  left  with  an  enormous  overstock.  This  compelled 
restricted  mining  in  1834,  only  43,700  tons  being  foi'warded. 
Although  the  Christmas  dividends  were  sus[)ended,  this  reaction 
probably  left  the  affairs  of  the  company  in  a  healthier  condition. 
Incidentally,  it  may  be  noted  that  dividends  were  not  again  re- 
sumed until  1839. 
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During  the  next  decade,  the  managers  struggled  with  varying 
fortunes  and  persistent  effort  to  place  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany on  a  firm  financial  basis.     Manufacturers  and  users  of  steam- 
power  were  slow  to  appreciate  the  qualities  of  Lackawanna  an- 
thracite for  their  purposes.    Bitter  opposition  was  encountered 
from  older  and  better  established  rivals,  who  contested  everj'  inch 
of  the  field,  endeavoring  to  disparage  the  quality  of  their  prod- 
uct and  to  discredit  tlieir  motives.    The  contest  was  carried  even 
into  the  financial  arena  of  Wall  street  and  speculati>'e  assaults 
were  at  times  made  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  company,  which 
caused  its  owners  anxiety  and  embarrassment.    Combinations  of 
mirers,  laborers,  strikes  and  "  turn-outs  "  began  to  be  noticed. 
On  two  occasions  the  business  of  the  season  was  limited  by  an 
epidemic  of  cholera  which  broke  out  along  the  line.    Shipments 
of  coal,  however,  steadily  increosed  with  the  widening  of  their 
market.     Dividends  of  eight  per  cent  per  annum  were  resumed  in  . 
1839,  and  with  the  exception  of  1842,  when  ten  per  cent  was 
divided,  were  maintained  for  many  years. 

In  the  early  'forties  their  output  of  coal  was  seen  to  be  crowd- 
ing their  tran.sportation  facilities  and  improvements  were  planned. 
Engineer  James  xXrchbold,  of  the  mines  and  railway,  improved  the 
latter  by  reducing  grades,  doubling  tracks  and  substituting  more 
stationary  steam-engines  in  the  place  of  horse-power,  dispensing 
with  the  use  of  one  hundred  and  ten  horses  and  mules,  besides 
men  and  boys  to  inannjre  tliciu.  Those  engines,  however,  were 
soon  displaced  by  water  j)owcr,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  mules 
and  horses  being  still  use<l  ui)on  the  summit  levels. 

Improvements  running  through  several  yeara  were  made  upon 
the  canal  sections — by  deepening  the  bottom  and  raising  the 
banks  so  as  to  obtain  a  live-foot  depth  of  water  and  an  increase 
to  forty  tons  in  the  capacity  of  boats.  Yeai-s  after  this,  a  similar 
plan,  known  as  the  ^Seymour  plan,"  was  advocated  for  improving 
the  Erie  canal.  The  sides  of  boats  and  the  walls  of  the  locks 
were  also  raised.  Tliese  improvements,  extending  from  Honesdale 
to  Rondout,  were  in  charge  of  Ene:ineer  R.  F.  Lord,  who  had  been 
identified  with  the  company  since  about  1830. 

In  1840,  148,480  toDS  were  brought  down  the  canal  and  a  net 
profit  of  eleven  i:»er  cent  was  shown  on  the  year's  transactions. 
In  1844  the  banking  charter  expired,  and  the  company  did  not 
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ask  for  an  extension,  becoming  thereafter  simply  a  canal  and 
coal  company.  The  powers  granted  by  the  original  charter  were 
extremely  broad,  authoriziog  an  increase  of  capital  stock  by  a 
resolution  of  the  managers,  at  their  discretion.  Additional  scrip 
stock  appears  to  have  been  issued  to  meet  these  and  other  im- 
provements and  to  wipe  out  the  bank  circulation.  To  obtain 
five  feet  and  six  inches  of  water,  carrying  boats  of  fifty  tons 
burden,  was  at  this  time  the  object  of  the  company.  It  was 
noted  in  1846  that,  for  thirteen  years,  all  locks  on  the  canal  had 
been  closed  on  the  Sabbath. 

In  LS48  the  construction  of  the  Erie  railway  and  its  rock- 
blasting  operations  along  the  Delaware  interfered  with  the  safety 
of  boatmen;  this  produced  mnch  friction  and  legal  complications 
ensued.  Much  delay  had  been  caused  by  floods  and  ice  at  the 
river  crossing  above  the  Delaware  dam  at  Lackawaxen.  Aque- 
ducts, suspended  by  wire  cables,  were  built  by  Mr.  Lord,  which 
obviated  this  difficulty. 

More  radical  enlargements  were  begun  even  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  others.  Locks  were  rebuilt,  ninety  feet  by  fifteen, 
feet,  instead  of  seventy-six  feet  by  nine  feet.  Six  feet  of  water 
was  to  be  the  minimum,  and  in  1850  this  work  had  so  far  pro- 
gressed that  boats  averaging  ninety-eiglit  tons  were  the  rule,  and 
this  was  to  be  raised  to  one  hundred  and  ten  tons.  The  State 
loans,  due  in  1848  and  1850,  were  promptly  paid  witliout  exten- 
sion and  the  company  stood  free  from  outside  indebtedness.  The 
original  privilege  given  to  ^laurice  Wurts  for  inii>roving  rhe 
Laitkawaxen  being  about  to  expire,  negotiations  were  beuun  and 
finally  in  1852,  after  extended  controversy,  the  Pennsylvania 
General  Assembly  released  its  claim  under  the  "resumption 
clause  "  in  perpetuity  to  the  company.  Maurice  Wurts,  conceded 
to  be  the  originator  of  the  company  and  the  one  whose  name  had 
been  associated  with  its  intei-ests  since  its  earliest  inception,  died 
in  1854. 

The  company's  profits  were  now  enormous,  ranging  from  ten 
to  twenty-four  ]ier  cent  net,  per  annum,  on  its  already  doubled 
capital.  In  1847  part  of  its  canal  capacity'  had  been  leased  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  the  tolls  from  whose  boats,  in 
addition  to  its  own,  swelled  its  coffers.  Ry  1S58  the  railway  was 
extended  down  the  valley  of  the  lyackawanna  six  or  seven  miles 
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to  other  coal  luines  in  Blakesly,  and  a  |300,000,  seven-per  cent, 
five-year  bond-issue  was  made  to  meet  the  expenses.  The  whole 
funded  debt  was  now  |000,000  and  the  capital  stock  was  |7,500r 
000.  In  1SG4  the  capital  stock  api)ear8  to  have  been  raised  to 
110,000,000  and  on  this  amount  the  next  year's  statement  showed 
thirty-one  jier  cent  net  earnings. 

Ten  years  later  a  corresiK>nding  advancement  in  the  affairs  of 
the  company  was  shown.  Other  coal  properties  were  developed 
and  leases  and  connections  established.  Its  markets  and  its 
biwineftH  were  extended  and  it  was  sending  coal  down  the  Susque- 
hanna to  Baltimore.  Five  millions  more  had  been  added  to  its 
capital  and  it  was  authorized  by  law  to  construct  telegraph  lines 
along  its  i)roi)erty.  By  a  contract  with  the  Erie  company  to 
build  a  connecting  link  of  railway  from  Susquehanna,  Fa.,  to 
Nineveh,  N.  Y.,  the  markets  of  Roiliester  and  Buffalo  were  opened 
to  its  ])r<Hhicts  and  delivery  was  also  made  at  its  Weehawken 
docks  during  the  winter  months. 

The  gravity  railroiid  from  Carbondale  to  Olyphant  was  to  give 
way  to  a  iiiodorn,  double-track  locomotive-railway  and  a  lease  in 
perpetuity,  obtained  of  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  railroad, 
gave  it  an  oi)ening  to  the  North  and  East.  This  was  followed  by 
the  absorption  of  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  railroad  under 
h^nsp  and  by  the  building  of  a  new  line  to  Canada  on  the  west  side 
of  Lake  Champlain,  opening  still  more  extended  markets  to  the 
North.  And  «(ill  the  avcraj^e  annual  net  earnings  appear  to  have 
been  in  the  n<M^lihorIi(KHl  of  ten  per  cent  on  the  entire  capital. 

In  1904  its  mileage  oj^erated  was  said  to  be  eight  hundred 
and  forty-three;  its  coal  tonnage  0,515,347,  or  53.97  per  cent  of 
its  total  tonnage;  its  net  earnings  (excluding  taxes)  f 6,214,672; 
its  dividends,  at  seven  jK^r  cent,  12,756,162.  The  total  shipments 
of  anthracite  cojil  in  that  year  were  57,492,522  tons,  and  9.6  per 
cent  of  this  amount  Wiis  allotted  to  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
ronipany. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  article  to  trace  the  modern 
history  of  this  itMiiarkably  successful  enterprise  as  a  railway 
organization,  whose  extended  markets,  enormous  resources  and 
complicated  interests  now  completely  overshadow  the  modest 
reiiuirements  and  facilities  of  its  original  line  of  transportation 
over  the  mountains  to  Rondout  on  the  Hudson.  The  Delaware  and 
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Hudson  canal,  physically  considered,  has  served  its  wise  purpose 
in  the  economy  of  human  progress.  The  slender  thread  of  its 
stream,  which  in  other  days  bore  riches  to  those  who  by  wisdom, 
integrity  and  shrewd  business  management  upheld  its  growing 
fortunes,  peopled  its  valleys,  planted  cities  and  towns  in  place  of 
forests  and  scattered  with  lavish  hand  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion and  commerce  along  its  entire  line,  has  given  way  to  the 
inevitable,  and  the  black  diamonds  of  the  Lackawanna  now 
reach  the  markets  of  the  world  by  other  means  and  through 
other  channels.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  1899  its  corporate  name 
was  shortened  to  "The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company"  by 
a  legislative  enactment  which  allowed  the  company  to  abandon 
its  waterway,  saying,  "  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  managers 
that  they  can  fulfill  the  purpose  of  mining  and  bringing  to  market 
stone  coal  more  economically  by  railroad  than  by  canal,  they 
may  do  so,  and  they  may  also  lease,  sell,  discontinue  to  use  or 
maintain  said  canal  or  any  parts  thereof,"  by  restoring  highway 
crossings  and  feeder  streams  to  their  natural  courses.  Soon 
after  the  passage  of  this  act  the  entire  bed  of  the  canal  was  sold 
to  private  parties,  later  passing  into  the  hands  of  other  railway 
corporations.  Portions  of  its  bed,  locks  and  other  works  are  now 
occupied  by  railway  lines  and  structures.  Here  and  there  an 
undemolished  lock  wall,  or  a  section  of  its  abandoned  prism,  are 
the  only  physical  vestiges  of  that  once  famous  waterway,  which 
was  built  to  open  the  markets  of  New  York  to  the  coal  beds  of 
northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
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THE  JUNCTION  CANAL. 

The  survey  of  the  route  by  the  State  in  1830;  the  incorporation  of  a  private 

company;  the  building  of  the  canal  by  this  company,  and  its  final 

abandonment. 

In  1846  the  Junction  Canal  Company  was  incorporated  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  navigable  communication  to  unite  the 
canal  systems  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the 
waterway  to  extend  from  the  Chemung  canal  at  Elmira  to  the 
norrtiern  terminus  of  the  North  Branch  canal  at  Athens,  Brad- 
ford county,  Pennsylvania. 

Unlike  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  and  the  Oneida  Lake  canals, 
which,  after  being  built  and  operated  for  a  while  by  private  com- 
panies, soon  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  State,  the  Junction 
canal  was  under  the  management  of  an  incorporated  company 
during  its  entire  existence.  It  was  known  locally  as  "  The  Arnot 
canal "  or  "  Arnot's  canal,"  from  John  Arnot,  of  Elmira,  the 
chief  stockholder. 

As  we  have  seen  in  the  story  of  the  Chemung  canal  the  subject 
of  connecting  tlie  waters  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  by  means 
of  a  canal  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  head  waters  of  Seneca 
lake  had  received  early  attention.  After  the  completion  of  the 
Erie  canal  there  soon  followed  the  construction  of  tlie  Cayuga 
and  Seneca,  and  a  little  later  the  Chemung  canal,  which  formed 
a  water  communication  from  the  Erie  at  Montezuma  to  Elmira, 
the  southern  t^orminus  of  the  Chennmg  route.  The  Junction  canal 
was  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  communication  between  the  canal 
systems  of  the  two  States. 

In  1839  the  inhabitants  of  Chemung  counfy  became  so  solici- 
tous for  the  State  to  undertake  the  making  of  this  connection  with 
the  Pennsylvania  canals  that  t'hey  ])etltioned  the  Legislature  for 
favorable  action.  It  was  claimed  that  such  a  connection  would 
afford  the  shortest,  cheapest  and  most  feasible  route,  through 
which  the  intfernal  commerce  between  central  Pennsylvania  and 
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central  and  western  New  York  could  be  carried  on.  It  was 
argued  that  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  would  be  brought  over  this 
route  from  the  great  anthracite  coal  region  of  the  Susquehanna 
to  supply  the  cities,  the  flourishing  villages  and  the  salt  works 
of  New  York,  and  that  there  would  be  an  extensive  interchange 
of  commodities  between  the  citizens  of  those  States,  which  would 
be  highly  advantageous  to  both. 

Interest  in  the  proposed  canal  was  intensified  by  the  action  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Senate  in  appointing  a  committee  to  confer 
with  the  authorities  of  New  York  State  concerning  the  building 
of  a  waterway  from  either  the  Chemung  or  Chenango  canals  to 
connect  with  their  systems.  The  conference  was  held  in  Albany, 
jn  April,  1839,  and  had  the  eflfect  of  bringing  about  the  enactment 
of  a  law  (chapter  306)  by  the  New  York  Tjcgislature,  which  says 
that  "  the  canal  commissioners  shall  cause  a  route  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Chemung  canal  to  be  surveyed,  from  its  present 
termination  near  Elmira,  in  the  county  of  Chemung,  along  the 
valley  of  the  Chemung  river,  to  the  State  line  near  Tioga  Point, 
at  the  termination  of  the  North  Branch  canal  of  Pennsylvania." 
The  law  also  directed  the  commissioners  to  transmit  to  the  Legis- 
lature at  its  next  session  a  report  of  the  survey,  with  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  construction. 

An  act  (chapter  292)  had  been  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
1838,  authorizing  a  survey  from  the  Chenango  canal  to  the  State 
line  near  Tioga  Point.  An  account  of  this  survey  and  of  the  sub- 
sequent attempt  to  open  a  canal  along  this  route  has  been  given 
in  the  chapter  describing  the  Chenango  canal  extension. 

Pursuant  to  the  act  concerning  the  Chemung  extension  the 
report  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature  of  18^  0  by  the  canal 
commissioners,  who  stated  that  Joseph  D.  Allen,  a  civil  engineer, 
had  been  appointed  by  them  to  make  the  sun^ey  and  estimate  of 
cost  for  a  canal  of  the  following  dimensions:  depth  of  water, 
four  feet;  width  at  bottom,  twenty-six  feet;  width  at  water-sur- 
face, forty-two  feet;  the  banks  to  be  three  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  with  slopes  of  two  feet  horizontal  to  one  perpen- 
dicular, in  front  and  rear;  the  width  on  top  of  the  towing-path 
bank  to  be  twelve  feet,  and  the  width  on  top  of  the  berme  bank, 
seven  feet;  the  locks  being  estimated  on  plans  for  composite, 
stone  and  wooden  structures. 
48 
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Prpparatory  io  the  Hiirvpy,  an  oxainination  was  made  of  the 
land  from  Elmira  to  the  State'  line,  and  as  it  appeared  to  be 
proper  to  have  a  survey  made  on  each  side  of  the  river,  the  engi- 
neer was  directed  accordingly.  The  lines  surveyed  passed  over 
land  favorable  for  the  construction  of  a  canal  and  the  engineer 
was  of  the  belief  that  tliere  would  be  no  rock  cuttings  upon  either 
of  the  routes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  south  route  two  lines  were  traced  from 
the  Chemung  canal  across  the  Chemung  river  to  a  point  upon  the 
south  shore,  where  it  was  proposed  to  locate  a  guard-lock  and 
to  pass  out  from  the  river.     The  first  line  commenced  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  at  the  terminus  of  the  Chemung  canal 
and  passed  directly  across  the  stream,  the  plan  being  to  con- 
struct a  dam  in  order  to  form  a  pool.    The  line  then  led  along 
the  south  bank  in  the  channel  of  the  stream  to  a  point  about  half 
a  niilM  ImOow  the  terminus  of  the  Chemung  canal,  where  the  two 
lines  united  in  the  main  nouth  line  and  left  the  river.    The  other 
line  began  at  a  p<iint  one  mile  above  the  termination  of  the 
Chemung  canal,  and  then,  after  passing  through  the  east  side  of 
the  village  of  Elmira,  crossed  the  river  below  the  bridge  in  the 
pool  of  the  proposed  dam  and  joined  with  the  first  line. 

From  here  the  canal  on  the  south  line  would  traverse  a  broad 
intervale  and  then,  bearing  around  a  little  to  the  left  it  would 
ap[)roach  Mill  creek.  Crossing  this  stream,  the  channel  would 
occupy  the  immediate  bank  of  a  branch  of  the  river,  flowing 
around  the  wostorly  side  of  Big  Island,  and  continuing  along  the 
smooth,  flat  ground  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  another  stream, 
Seely  cnn^k,  would  be  crossed  u])on  an  aqueduct,  the  line  from 
here  extending  to  a  hill  on  the  south  side  of  tlie  Chemung  valley. 
Continuing  along  tlie  foot  of  the  hill  the  line  reached  Bentlej 
creek,  which  was  to  be  crossed  by  an  aqueduct,  and  twenty  chains 
further  on,  at  the  villaj^e  of  Wellsburg,  a  portion  of  the  canal 
would  occupy  the  river,  requiring  a  hij^h  embankment  with  slope 
wall  protection,  then  after  occui)ying  the  river  flat  for  a  distance 
of  three  miles,  it  would  again  encounter  the  stream.  Leaving 
the  latter,  the  canal  would  extend  over  an  alluvial  flat  at  the  foot 
of  an  elevated  plain,  tlience  in  the  river  again  for  thirty  chains, 
subsequently  leaving  the  river,  the  distance  from  this  point  to 
that  proposed  for  uniting  with  the  North  Branch  canal  at  the 
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State  line  being  seventeen  chains.  The  shaj)e  of  the  ground  was 
in  all  respects  favorable  for  forming  the  contemplated  connection, 
being  a  regular  flat,  forty  chains  in  width  and  sufficiently  elevated 
above  the  river  to  be  secure  from  the  highest  floods.  The  south 
line  was  12.62  miles  long  and  would  require  forty-one  feet  of 
lockage. 

The  north  line,  which  was  located  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Chemung  river,  began  at  a  bend  in  the  Chemung  canal,  nearly  a 
mile  above  its  termination,  and  pursued  a  direct  course  toward 
the  east  side  of  the  valley,  which  it  reached  at  Tuttle's  mills,  situ- 
ated upon  Newton  creek  near  its  junction  with  the  river.  After 
passing  the  creek  the  canal  would  occupy  the  river  flat,  following 
for  one  and  a  half  miles  along  the  foot  of  the  main  hill  which 
bounded  the  valley  on  the  north,  and  then  would  be  brought  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  river  and  continue  under,  a  high  upland  bank 
for  the  next  half  mile;  after  that,  the  canal  would  extend  over 
a  smooth  plain,  finally  being  again  forced  upon  the  bank  of  the 
river,  which  it  would  continue  to  occupy  for  a  distance  of  one 
and  a  half  miles.  Leaving  the  stream,  the  line  passed  over  a 
broad  flat,  advantageous  for  a  canal,  and  extended  to  Baldwin 
creek,  which  would  be  passed  upon  an  aquod:  :t.  lielow  the  mouth 
of  the  creek  the  river  would  again  be  utilized,  and  then  the  canal 
would  continue  over  regular  ground  to  the  Chemung  narrows. 
Passing  this  place,  wlieiv  the  canal  would  be  forced  into  the 
river,  the  line  was  traced  along  the  foot  of  an  elevated  plain 
down  to  a  point  in  the  plain  which  was  least  elevaled,  whore  an 
excavation  averaging  twenty-four  feet  deep  for  nearly  half  a 
mile  would  be  necosKary.  In  order  to  koi^p  within  the  limits  of 
the  State,  the  course  was  made  parallel  with  the  State  line,  then 
extended  directly  across  a  plain  and  approached  AVynkoop  creek, 
which  would  require  another  aqueduct.  From  here  the  line  con- 
tinued until  it  reached  Sliepard's  narrows,  through  which  the 
canal  would  occupy  the  river,  and  on  leaving  the  stream  would 
enter  upon  a  narrow  flat,  following  along  the  base  of  a  ridge  the 
remaining  distance  to  the  proposed  point  of  connection  with  the 
North  Branch  canal. 

The  ground  Inflow  the  State  line  [)resentted  a  very  regular  shape 
down  the  valhn'  and  was  favorable  for  the  approach  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania waterway  to  the  point  of  termination.  The  north  line 
was  17.32  miles  in  length  and  had  a  lockage  of  seventy-five^  feet 
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Id  h)8  report  the  engineer  al8o  furnished  information  as  to 
the  most  available  water-supply  for  whichever  line  should  be 
adopted*.  In  both  cases  the  Chemung  river  was  deemed  the  most 
feasible  source,  a  supply  to  be  drawn  for  the  south  line  from 
the  pool  above  the  dam,  which  it  was  proposed  to  construct?  at 
Klmira,  and  a  supply  for  the  north  line  to  be  impounded  by  erect- 
ing a  dam  at  some  point  along  the  route. 

The  enginwr's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  canal,  with  the  various 
styles  of  locks,  were  as  follows: 

South  line, — composite  locks,  f 271,048.31;  stone  locks,  |275,- 
984.05;    wood  locks,  $26(),390.05. 

North  line, — composite  locks,  f 391,056.07;  stone  locks,  |398,- 
987.92 ;   wood  locks,  |3S1,437.92. 

The  Assembly  committee  on  canals,  to  which  was  referred  the 
n»[>ort,  had  before  it  numerous  petitions,  the  people  renewing 
th<»ir  ur^rmt  ai)peals  for  the  cxtcnHion  of  the  Chemung  canal.  The 
committee  stated  that  the  route  had  merits  not  surpassed  by  any 
canal  then  in  contcmiihition  in  this  state,  but,  owing  to  the  unset- 
tled coiidiiion  of  monetary  affairs,  which  made  the  raising  of 
money  a  dillicult  task,  the  propriety  of  starting  this  new  work 
at  that  time  was  questioned.  However,  the  committee  offered  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that,  whenever  the  State  should  be  pre- 
\ii\viH\  to  begin  any  new  work,  the  extension  of  the  Chemung  canal 
should]  stand  among  the  first  of  those  to  receive  legislative 
sanction. 

As  tlie  yviwn  juissi^d  away  and  the  State  made  no  attempt  to 
build  tlie  caiial,  scvenil  business  men  of  Elmira  became  interested 
in  a  niovcinent  for  consummating  this  project,  and  petitioned  the 
Lej^islature  of  1840  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  authorizing  the 
construction  of  a  canal  or  railnuul  to  connect  the  Chemung  canal 
wiih  the  Pennsylvania  ci;nal  s>stoiii.  The  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly committee,  having  the  petition  under  consideration,  expressed 
their  belief  that  a  canal  t'o  connect  those  j)oint8  would  be  prefera- 
ble to  a  railroad,  and  a  bill  incorporating  the  Junction  Canal 
Company,  with  a  capitalization  of  ?50().()00,  was  introduced  and 
passed,  becoming  act  (chapter  104). 

The  company  was  ^*  authorized  and  em])owcred  to  make,  con- 
struct and  forever  maintain  a  canal  or  slackwater  navigation  of 
suitable  width,  depth  and  dimensions  to  be  determined  by  the 
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said  corporation."  The  law  provides  that  "the  tolls  shall  not 
in  the  whole  exceed  the  rate  of  t*wo  cents  and  live  mills  per  mile 
for  every  ton  weight  of  the  ascertained  burthen  or  capacity  of 
any  boat,  ark,  craft  or  vessel,  laden  with  or  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  coal,  salt  or  plaster."  By  the  act  the  company  was 
permitted  to  take  such  land  as  should  be  desired  upon  the  pay- 
ment to  the  owners  of  a  money  consideration,  and  in  order  to 
avoid  delays  in  navigation  the  law  made  it  mandatory  for  those 
in  charge  of  vessels  of  all  descriptions  passing  through  the  canal, 
to  blow  a  trumpet  or  horn  within  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  any 
lock,  so  that  the  attendant  could  be  apprised  of  tfie  approach  of 
boats  and  have  the  lock  in  readiness  for  their  passage. 

The  company  procrastinated  in  the  matter  until  the  failure  to 
begin  construction  compelled  the  enactment  of  chapter  369  in 
1852,  which  renewed  the  corporate  powers.  As  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  canal  below  the  State  line,  the  Pennsylvania 
General  Assembly  in  1852  passed  a  law  granting  the  company  per- 
mission to  build  the  waterway  through  such  portions  of  Bradford 
county  as  it  should  consider  expedient  to  secure  a  direct  and 
convenient  route. 

The  company  was  finally  organized,  a  majority  of  the  stock 
having  been  subscribed,  and  work  was  begun.  In  April,  1853, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  a  more  speedy  completion  of  the  work, 
which  already  was  under  headway,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act 
(chapter  236),  making  it  lawful  for  the  company  whenever 
f400,000  of  the  capital  stock  had  been  subscribed  and  thirty  per 
cent  of  it  had  been  paid  in  and  expended  on  the  work,  to  issue 
bonds,  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  canal,  for  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  $150,000. 

After  the  line  had  been  located,  proposals  were  advertised  for, 
contracts  were  let,  and  in  March,  1853,  the  first  ground  was  broken 
at  a  point  about  three  miles  southeast  of  Elmira.  Then  quickly 
followed  the  work  of  construction  all  along  the  route,  and  the 
main  portion  of  the  canal  was  completed  in  1854,  the  waterway 
extending  about  eighteen  miles  along  the  north  side  of  the  Che- 
mung river,  affording  slack-water^ navigation  except  at  points 
where  the  river  was  obstnict^cl  by  rapids  and  narrows. 

In  this  year  tlie  Legislature  by  act  (chapter  227)  authorized 
the  canal  board  to  permit  the  ccmnection  of  the  J,unction  oanal, 
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at  its  westerly  termination  in  Elmira,  as  then  constructed,  with 
the  Chemung  canal.  The  volume  and  flow  of  water  from  the  canal 
to  the  new  line  was,  by  the  law,  to  be  under  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  canal  commissioners. 

It  was  not  untfl  1858  that  Hke  Junction  Oanal  Company  had  its 
line  throughout  in  operation.    The  size  of  the  canal,  according  to 
a  report  of  the  company  to  the  Pennsylvania  authorities  in  1867, 
was  sixty-five  feet  at  water-line,  twenty-six  feet  at  bottom,  and 
four  feet  in  depth,  while  there  were  eleven  wooden  locks  of  ninety 
by  seventeen  feet,  having  a  total  lockage  of  seventy-two  feet 
The  dimensions  were  given  in  a  report  of  the  company  in  1869 
as  being  seventy  feet  at  water-line,  twenty-six  feet  at  bottom,  with 
a  depth  of  four  and  a  half  feet.   The  canal  was  eighteen  miles  long, 
having  five  miles  of  slack-water  navigation.    There  were  three 
dams  and  two  aqueducts  on  the  route.    The  cost  of  construction 
is  reported  as  |530,637. 

The  route  was  in  use  for  about  thirteen  years  after  its  entire 
completion,  during  which  time  it  was  an  important  tributary  to 
the  New  York  State  canals,  and  the  company  received  gratifying 
returns.  In  18(36  by  a  special  act  (chapter  570)*  of  the  Legis- 
lature the  name  of  the  company  was  changed  to  the  Junction 
Canal  and  Railroad  Company,  and  the  oflScials  were  authorized 
to  construct  a  railway  if  they  so  desired. 

Tiie  neighboring  railroads  gradually  absorbed  the  transporta- 
tion of  coal  and  other  products.  Traffic  on  the  terminal  canals 
diminished.  In  18(>5  the  North  Branch  canal,  the  Pennsylvania 
connection,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  flood,  and  although  in- 
effectual attem[)t8  were  made  to  repair  the  damage,  the  canal 
was  never  again  opened  but  was  supplemented  by  a  railroad 
built  along  the  berme  bank,  which  was  completed  in  1869.  Hie 
Junction  canal  was  oi)erated  for  a  part  of  the  season  in  the 
autumn  of  1871,  and  was  then  closed  and  abandoned. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

CANAL  COMPANIES  INCORPORATED  BY  NEW  YORK 

STATE. 

A   tabular   list  of   companies   chartered    for   constructing   navigable   canals 
within  New  York  State. 

In  addition  to  the  two  waterways  whose  histories  have  just  been 
related,  many  companies  have  been  incorporated  by  the  Jjegislature 
to  build  other  canals.  These  companies  are  here  presented  in 
a  tabulated  list,  which  gives  the  name,  date  of  incorporation  and 
capitalization  of  the  company,  the  location  of  the  canal  and  also  a 
brief  account  of  what  was  accomplished,  so  far  as  a  rather  extended 
research  can  ascertain.  Possibly  some  of  the  companies,  which  are 
.described  as  having  done  nothing,  may  have  begun  a  part  of  the 
construction,  but  it  is  probable  that  if  much  had  been  done  some 
record  of  the  operations  would  have  been  found.  Chronologically  the 
list  begins  with  the  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Companies,  whose  works 
were  finally  acquired  by  the  State,  as  were  also  several  others  started 
by  private  enterprise.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  period  of  greatest 
activity  in  canal-building  on  the  part  of  the  State,  or  between  1815 
and  1840,  was  productive  of  the  keenest  desire  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals to  share  in  the  profits  of  a  toll-collecting  canal.  However, 
it  will  be  observed  also  that  some  companies  have  been  incorporated 
within  comparatively  recent  times.  The  list  contains  three  canals 
that  were  authorized  by  the  State  to  be  constructed  by  an  unin- 
corporated company  or  by  municipalities.  Projects  for  purely 
hydraulic  or  drainage  canals  are  not  included.  The  spelling  of  the 
statutes  is  retained  for  the  names  of  companies  and  termini. 
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Table  or  CoiiPAinES  Which  Have  Been  Inoobporated  roR  GoifSTBucnno 
Canau  and  Extending  Navigation  in  New  York  State. 


COMPAKIEB. 


GoDficctioBi. 


llbftny   and    New    lUHirooir  April  13. 1853 

Bhip  Cmnu\  ahH  Baiin  Ok       \ 
AUrRinv     Hi^er    SlAck-water' April  7.185: 

NavicBiion  Co.  I 

AU<iainv  SUdc-water  Narisa-  May    1. 1839 
lion  Co.  ^^ 


SI 


A«ibiin  ranal  unH  It  H.  Co. . . . '  Apnl  24. 

A'jl  um  nn«i  Owa^roCnnMiro. .  .Ar»rii21, 
AuUurn  and  Owasoo  Canal  Co. .  Mar.  30. 

Binchamton,        Owf^sn      and  April  9. 

Pfnn^vlvanJa       SJack-maler. 

Nav-iKfttun  ( n. 

Blark  li  I vrr  (  nnnl  Co ,  Mar.  20. 

Black  River  Co April  17. 


1<W3 
I  KIN 
l>t32 
I 
1855.' 


1«12<^ 
1832 


,000.000 
80.000 

100,000 
isn.nno 


^iiTrtimand  Fri«»  cnnal. 


Blark  Rivrr  Navi(r.ntion  Co. . . .  I  April  5, 1810, 

I  ^ 

Gasaadaga  Nn\ iR.iiion  Co 'April  Ifl,  1S27 

Catetunek  Ix>ck  Navi«Atton  Co  Mar.    3, 1815 

t 
I 


I 


Alhaiir  tad  N«v  Baltimore,  f^vrny 

iTo  impmrp  AUreinT  riitr 

I    trbw   Okaa.     KoU.nc 
I    dnne. 

ITo  iropTPvr  ADrfany  rirrr 

frnm  Olran  to  IVDniivl> 
rar.ia  i^ale  line.    XoUt- 
inc  done. 
,  Vol  lunf  done. 
lOO.Oflo  \ul»um  and  O«ft.«robke...  Nothing  done.     • 
100.000  AuUm and Qwa^co lake...  Chartrr  rrnetred  in  1834; 

I  '    not  fintahefi 

100.000  SH.uthrm  tprmlnui  nf  Chr-'Act  amended  m  1857. 
nrin«i«  «^n«l  to  Pennsxi-. 
'     ynn'n  ^ir.\('  l-nr. 
400,000  !V.r  rami  nnd  Pbrk  rivrr  iKothinf  done. 
900.000  Home  and  Ogdcn&Liirgh. . .  To  mnstnirt  a  rarTroid  or 
j  canal      Knfiinx   done, 

but    tlie    Mlark    Rim 
>  I    raral  fnlfiUrd  the  needi. 

]0.0(M)  r.rounviUe  and  Lake  On-|Noi  construdrd. 
tario.  I 

20.000 iTo     improre     favadaga 

I  I    ereek:  not  coronletrd. 

70,000 To      Imnmve     Catetunrk 

rrrrk  imm  ita  mouth  to 
nonhwrat  branch.  Koth- 
inc  done. 


Qicr.inRo  Junction  (  an.i]  (o. . .  ^fay  12,  1846;  1 ,000,000  From   rhm.nniro   mna!   at  Nothine  done  bv  enmriany. 

I     Hinp'.nn  ton  to  Pcnnsyl-'     The  .Slate  iindrrtnok  the 

vapia  Stjitr  line.  |    work  in  ]Sf^  but  the  line 

I  I    vaa  netrrr  mmplrtrd. 

80,000  Hi ittrnenpo     \illAge    and  Aawirord  by  the  .^Jfnte  and 

I     V.nv  ranul.  I    uaed  a^  a  navigable  feeder 

I    to  Frie  fanal. 

500,000  RonHoiit  X.Y.,  and  HoncB-  Canifnl  rtork  inrrmnrd  to 

dale.  Pn.  $1,500,000  on    April   7, 

1824.    Canal   completed 

in    1^29:    in    (ipemtion 

till  dae  rf  navifoitinn, 

1598.  A»  andonM  Jan.. 

1599.  A  few  mika  ttiU 
open. 

Nothing  done. 


Cbittenengo  Canal  Co iMar.    0,1818 


Drhware  and  Hudaon  Canal!  April  23, 1823 


Drlnware    nnd    Pj^qurharnah  April  20.  1S'J5' 

Nftviffitinn  (\t.  I 

Ellirr.ft's     0.k     Slark-watrr  \pril  23.  1.S29" 

Na\i7:.t«''  Co. 
fcMrr'a    M«  adow   Canal    and  April  18,  1S59, 

Dock  Co. 


Susquc- 


500.000  rviawnrr     and 

bannah  rivers.  | 

6,000 Nothing  done. 


5,000  . 


(Gowanus  Canal) 'April 24. 1S37 


I 


GrtatniftKyX.ivJKationCo....  May  11.  ISS'i 

Granville  Can.il  Co ,  April  18,  1825 

Harlacm  Canal  Co April  IS.  182^ 

Harlaom  River  Canal  Co \pril  10.  1S27 

Hnd<on     and     Harlora     River  May     2,  1S''3 

Canal  Co. 
H'l.J-H.n    and    Mohawk    Lock  April  17.  181 H 

Nnvi<'ntion  Co. 
HiK^on's     Hivcr    Canal     and  April   4,  ISOil 

Cliannei  Co.  ' 

Ithaca     and    Port     Renwick  May    8,  1S35 

Railroad  Co. 


Gr'wnnu5  bay  and  Hudson 

nvtr. 

5,000  I.akr  and  lower  bridRC  at 

('l''iPM''a:n. 
200.000  (linn  I  1.1  n  ranal  and  Bish- 

np'N  (  nrrn  rs. 
350.000  Harla-rn  rm-k  and  North 


From  Hook  creek,  irbere  it 
rmptiea  into  Jamaiea 
bnv.  to  a  point  in  town 
of  Jnmnira. 

City  of  Brooklyn  authoriird 
to      ronstnict       c 
Partially  improved. 

Nothing  done. 


1  Partly   done    and    Abnn- 

rivir.  I     donrd. 

500.000  ;=i  i'.rdfi'vel     rrrek     and  Surve\Td     but    not    e<m- 

Hrrlacni  r  vrr.  I     stnicted. 

100.000  HiidNin  and  Harlem  rivers. 

600  000  CoV^ors  Falls  and  Srhenee-' Nothing  done. 
tad  v. 
3.500 '. 


15,000  Fall  creek  to  Ca>'UKa  lake. 


For  mft  navimtion  on  up- 
per water*  Not  h«nff  done. 

Compony  which  waa  In- 
c  rp<  mted  April  Irt, 
1834.  to  build  railmd 
from  Ithaca  to  Cavufoi 
lake,  w9$  authoriaed  in 
1835  to  onnatniet  cMftl 
NoU 
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Table  of  Companies  Which  Have  Been  Inoobporated  fob  Constbuctino 
Canals  and  Extending  Navigation  in  New  Yobk  State — Continued. 


COMPANIES. 


Dnte 
of  incor- 
poration. 


Capital. 


Connectiona. 


Remarka. 


Jamaica  Canal  and  New  York 

Inland  Navigatim  Co. 
JefferauQ  County  Canal  Co. . 

Junction  Canal  Co 

Junction  Canal  Co ? 

LongldandGanalCo 


LonK  Island  Canal  and  Naviga- 
tion Co. 


(Main  *nd  Hamburg  canal) . 


Manllua  Canal  Co , 

Neversink  Navigation  Co. , 


Newtown  and  Flushing  Canal 

Co. 
New  York  and  Sh&ton  Canal 

Co. 


April  18. 1859 
April  15. 1828 
April  21. 1828 

Hay  11. 1846 
April  16. 1828 
April  8,1848 

^[a^.  27,  1838 

April  15, 1828 
Aprai6,181G 

AprU  22. 1808 
April  19.  1S23 


$10.0000 
300.000 
100,000 

600,000 
200.000 
300.000 


50.000 
50.000 

100.000 


Frrm   Gravrsend  bay  to 

Jamaica  riUajte. 
Cartilage  and  ijacketts  Hai^ 

bor. 
From     Erie    canal     near 

Uiamplain  Junction   to 

Hudson  river. 


From  Chemunff  canal  a' 
Eimira  to  Pennsylvania 
State  line  to  connect  with 
North  Rranrh  canal. 

To  connect  Craveaend,  Ja 
mrira  and  Orrat  South 
l«vs  as  far  aa  fire 
Island  inlet. 

To  &  nnrct  Gravewend  and 
Jamaica  lia>-s  with  Great 
8«>uth  bav,  and  to  en  n 
Canoe  place  to  Peoonic 
bay. 

Main  atrcet  to  Hamburg 
aireet.  Duffak). 


Erie  canal  and  Manliiif:, 
canal  or  slack-water 
navigation. 


Nothing  done. 

Constructed  at  a  cost  of 
S21.417.16i  In  lf40  the 
8tate  Vi-as  authorised  to 
purchase  canal-  pruba- 
biy  nevtr  purchaaed. 

Completed  in  1858.  Aban- 
doned in  1870. 


Nothing  done. 


Nothing  but  survey  done. 
Shinnecf'ck  and  Pea^nic 
canal  later  built  by 
State  at  Canoe  place; 
authorised  in  1K84. 

City  of  Buffalo  authorised 
to  ounstruct  canal. 
Partly  built  by  City. 
State  afljuni^  work  in 
IMO  and  later  com- 
pleted canal.  Aband- 
oned in  1898. 

State  canal  feeder. 


Niagara  Canal  Co. 


April  5,1798 


Niagara  Canal  Co 

Niagara  Ship  Canal  Co. . . 
Niagara  Ship  Canal  Co . . . 


NVwtown     and     Flushing 

rnim  Sharon,  Conn.,  to 
tidc-wot<r  at  any  point 
on  the  Hudson  or  in  the 
City  of  New  York- 
Lake  pj-ie  and  Lake  On- 
tario. 


Tulv  21.  1S5.S' 
Apnl24, 18(iC 


5  nO()  000 
G.OOO.OOC' 


Mar.  30.1792', 


Northern  Inland  Lock  Naviga- 
tion Co.  I 

Northom      Slnck-watcr     and  Mny  13.  1840 
Kail  way  Co. 

On-ida  Lake  Canal  Co Mar.  22, 1832 


Onondaga  Canal  Co 

Ontario  Canal  Co 

Orange  and  Sussex  Canal  Co . 


.April  11,  1823]       120. 000, From  N-ncnra  rivrr.  nJovr 

'     tlir  falls,  t«i  I.«uf^t<.n.     I 

I  fikr  r.ri'urni  L.-ikc  (hitjiridi 

Irom  n   point  on   Niairarn 

ri\«T    niovp    fnlls    to    a' 

point  Ik  low  on  the  riv(r' 

or  upon  the  short'  of  Luke  I 

On«^ario.  | 

Iludsons   river   and   Lake, 

I     Chnmplnin. 

2,000.000  Port  Kent  and  Boonville. . 


i 


40 ,000 .  Oneida  lake  and  Erie  canal . 


Oswcgatchie  Navigation  Co. . . 
Oswegatchie  Navigation  Co. . . 


Nov.  25.  1824  . 
Mar.  31. 1821 ' 
AprU  9,1824 


The  project  failed.  The 
State  loaned  it*  credit  for 
$10,000  and  lost  the 
whole  sum. 


Surwyed  neariy  on  the 
prrwnt  line  of  the  Hud- 
son R.  R. 

Route  first  Furvrvrd  in 
ITOn,  rf«=nr\  (■>((!  .ifttr 
i?u'orpiirntion.  Nothing 
fi  rfliir  d(^no. 

Xotiiiiig  done  but  Purvey. 

Vothinff  done. 
Xothuip  (lone. 


Work  rorninencrd  but  no 

part  cniTii)lit(d. 
Nothing  done. 


April  25. 1831 
April  12, 1848 


100.000 
000,000 

30.000 
10.000,' 


Finished  in  IS?.*)  at  a  a  st 
rf    neariy  fCO.OOO.   nnd 
purfh«^<d    i'V  ihp  '>tu(e 
in  1S41.  f.r<si: 0,000. 
Eric  canal  and  Onond.ipa  Not  constructed. 

Hollow.  j 

CannrM^aiguft  lake  and  Eric  Nothing  done. 
^  (:ii;nl.  j 

From  C'olumhin.  on  the  TVl- The  ripht  granted  in  1K28 
aware,    tiirf.iiu'li    Orange-     to  build  a  railroad  on  the 
county,  to  the  Hudson,     i     lino.     Nothing  done  on 
]     either. 
From  the  St.  Ta\nTnee  to  Nothing  done. 
lilack  lake  and  Canton. 

To    improve    Oswegatchie 
river  and  Black  lake. 
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Table  of  Companies  Which  Have  Been  Incorporated  fob  Constructing 
Canals  and  Extending  Navioatioh  in  Ksw  Tobk  State— Conduded. 


COMPANIES. 


I 


Ute 
of  inoor> 
pontioo. 


OnrasoCkiialGo.. 


April  23, 1823. 


110.000  Cual  on  eul  ade  of  Oi> 
)  riTor,  bcJow  OnrepD 


May    1. 1829 


OiTBMn  and  Eric  Caiukl  04) . 

Peaooaic  Navicatioo  Co liar.  10, 1835 

I  i 

IVc(inie  River  Lock  NaTisation  April  8, 1806 
Co> 

RiverhcadCknalaodUiUCo...  April  17.1864 

Rocfacater  Canal  and  R.R.  Co..  Mar.  3(k  1831 

Salmon  River  HariMr  Canal  Co.  Majr  16,1837 

(.^ul«  canal) May  20, 183' 


150.000 
10.000 


Ovaaoo  lake  and  btt  eaoaL 


SeottarilleCkndCo., 


Seneca  Lock  NaviKution  Co. 


Seneca     and     Suaquehannah 

Lock  Naviffntion  Co. 
JvKJua  Canal  Co 


April  30. 1829 


April  6.1813 


Mar.  81, 1816 
Mar.  19. 1829 


SparitiU  Creek  Canal  Co.. 


May    2.187 


St.  I^wTcncc  liock  Co 

Su9quch.ann.ih  and  Chenango. 
Tidal  Waterway  Co 


WalKWht  Canal  Co., 


April  1.1808 
May  20. 1836 
May  10. 1894 


kSi 


6.000 

10.000 
80.000 
380.000 

0  stock) 


IT' 


After  the  eoBBpaay  liad  a- 
pended  tram  8SLO00  to 
14,000  for  annrovcncBtm 
the  State  took  poMHon 
of  worin  to  form  part  of 
OfiN«DcaBaL 

Nothing  doDCL 

To  improve  ftaeonie  rinr 
at  RivvriMMl  Never 
eomplKed. 

To    QOMtnct   kMb  aad 


Foffse  pond  oo  Feeoiue  nver 
and  Riverfaead. 

Rockeater  and  Lake  On- 
tario. 

Uke  Ontario  and  Pbrt  On- 
tarfeb 

Suwiuehannah  river  at 
iirandywine  creek  to 
(lienantn  canaL 


16.000  Scottarille    and    Geneeee 
river. 


60,000  For  improving  navigation 
between  Seneea  andCay- 


800.000  From  Seneea  lake  to  Che^ 

I    mung  river  at  Elmira. 
200;000  From  Seneca  river  or  Can- 
andatgua  outlet  to  Great 
SoduaBay. 


100.000  From  Sparkill  creek,  at 
New  York-New  Jereev 
boundary  line,  through 
town  of  Oriingetown. 
Rockland  county,  to  the 
Hudson  river. 

For  building  locks  at  Isle  au 
Rapid. 

Su»ni('hnnnah  river  and 
Chenango  canal. 


5,000  . 


April  9.  l«t2S  20,000  Wallaliocht  hay  and  TiBory 

!  8tn>et,  Hro<)kJ>'n. 

WalUilwut  Canal  ( o April  18.  183.S  25 .000  W.allnlx)ut  Uy  to  Wiljiams- 

I  burg  (now  part  of  B'klyn) 

Wentem  Inland  Lock  Naviga-  Mar.  30.  1792    To  oiH»n  naviftation  on  the 


NothiacdoML 

RailfOMionlr  eoestncied. 
Never c 


Indrridoeto  (not  Vnoorpo- 
rated)  aaOwrised  to 
eonetmet  canal  and  to 
chat»  triple  toUs 
Nothing  done. 

Bttih  in  1887  and  eeed  for 
several  yean  in  cairyinf 
grain  and  flour  from  the 
suuthweelem  pari  of 
Monroe  oomty. 

Improvements  eoinpleted 
m  182L  State  author 
tied  to  purcfaaae  com- 
pany's rights  in  182& 

Nothing  done. 

Ptftiy  eonslrucied.  but 
never  used.  $100,000 
eziJended.  (8ae  ile- 
seinMy  Doeuimgnta, 
1861.  Nos.  64  nnd  65, , 
for  history.) 


Locks  completed,  bat  too 
small  for  genml  use. 


To  oonstnict  canals  b  F^nt 
Senate  District.  (Long 
Island.) 

Not  oonstnided. 


tion  Co. 


Mohawk,    Wood    creek. 
Onoidtt,     Oswego      and 
S<Tieca   rivers   to   Lake 
Ontario  and   to  Seneca,    in 
lake. 


Completed  to  Oneida  lake 


1708,   Rtoto   having 
■       •     Tood 


given  much  aid.  Woi 
creek  further  improved 
1802.  The  grante 
vest  of  Oneida  lake 
were  sunenderod  in 
1808.  The  State  pur- 
chased all  remaining 
rights  in  1820,  and 
used  a  few  ai^ilnble 
portrans  for  the   ftk 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE    ABANDONMENT    OF   THE   LATERAL    CANALS. 

A  history  of  the  events  and  a  study  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  abandonment 

of  the  lateral  canals. 

The  fact  of  the  discontinuance  of  certain  of  the  subordinate 
branches  of  the  early  canal  system  of  New  York  has  been  given 
probably  undue  prominence  in  discussions  of  the  economic  pos- 
sibilities of  canal-building.  Some  have  been  inclined  to  condemn 
altogether  the  principle  of  internal  navigation  by  canals,  or  at 
least  the  particular  system  to  which  these  abandoned  members  be- 
longed. Others  have  distinguished  in  favor  of  trunk  lines,  which 
tap  some  source  of  extensive  through  trade  at  their  terminals, 
as  against  those  which  depend  principally  or  entirely  on  the^com- 
merce  originating  along  their  courses.  Familiarity  with  the  his- 
tory of  canal-building  in  the  state  is  necessary  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  special  conditions  which  governed  in  this  instance 
and  which  forbid  too  sweeping  conclusions. 

We  have  seen  in  previous  chapters  that  while  at  first  the  canal 
project  was  pronounced  impracticable,  a  mirage,  an  heroic 
dream,  yet  speedily  followinjj  its  material  realization  and  success, 
its  projectors  were  lionized  and  their  ideas  were  exaggerated  in 
a  blind,  popular  frenzy  over  any  improvement  which  outwardly 
bore  a  semblance  to  the  Erie  canal.  Many  men  sought  to  share 
in  the  glory  won  by  these  pioneer  statesmen,  and  many  com- 
munities clamored  for  an  extension  of  the  branch  lines  to  enable 
them  to  benefit  more  directly  and  to  participate  more  freely  in 
the  splendid  profit  accruing  to  the  State  from  its  "Grand  Canal." 
The  records  attest  that  petitions  for  canals  poured  in  upon  the 
Legislature  from  all  quarters.  The  "  great  canal  law  "  of  1825 
(chapter  286)  provided  for  the  survey  of  some  seventeen  such 
waterways,  aggregating  in  length  many  hundreds  of  miles.  Even 
private  enterprise — not  to  be  deterred  from  enjoying  its  share 
in  this  glittering  El  Dorado^  this  "Broad  and  ample  road  whose 
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dust  is  gold  " — secured  charters  and  launched  npon  its  particular 
schemes  in  blissful  expectancy. 

During  this  period  the  canal  commissioners  and  advocates  were 
wise  enough  to  apply  a  good  deal  of  deliberation,  realizing  that 
a  misstep  and  failure  in  any  particular  meant  a  sudden  and 
destructive  reverse  in  the  tide  of  public  opinion.    Even  then  there 
were  dissenters  to  the  wholesale  extension  of  the  internal  water- 
ways^ who  protested  that  the  three  or  four  main  canals  constituted 
a  complete  system  in  themselves.^    As  soon  also  as  the  railroads 
began  to  parallel  the  branching  linos  of  canal,  the  rapid  extension 
of  commerce  and  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  canals  on  business 
commenced  to  wane.    Normal  conditions  were  merely  being  re- 
sumed, but  it  seemed  to  the  most  ardent  advocates  like  retrogres- 
sion.    From  the  height  of  enthusiasm  some  of  them  fell  to  the 
dei)th8  of  disparagement  over  the  canal-building  issue.    They  inti- 
mated that  rails  and  locomotives  would  do  the  work  of  artificial 
rivers  and  barges,  and  the  State  would  be  saved  thereby  the 
expense  or  risks  involved.     Sentiment  even  prior  to  1835  swung 
to  the  extreme  of  proposing  to  convert  the  Erie  canal  into  a  rail- 
road, and  in  that  year  the  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  requesting 
the  canal  commissioners  to  submit  a  report*  treating  the  subject 
of  the  relative  advantages  of  canals  and  railroads,  which  should 
guide  the  Legislators  in  their  consideration  of  the  proposed  ex- 
penditures for  extension  of  the  system  and  enlargement  of  the 
Erie.    The  woij^lit  of  jmblie  opinion  had  not  shifted,  however,  and 
with  the  commissioners'  favorable  conclusions  the  project  to  en- 
large the  Krie  was  carried.    More  laterals  also  were  built  or  pur- 
chased, of  wliieh  the  last  conspicuous  example  was  the  Black  River 
canal,  opened  to  naviu^ation  in  IS.IO  or  seventeen  years  subsequent 
to  the  completion  of  the  Chonnins:  and  Crooked  Lake  canals — the 
first  of  the  subordinate  group  afterwards  abandoned. 


H Governor  TiMon  in  liis  nnrmal  mo<isarrp  of  1875  says:  "It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  tliat  Mr.  Flacrir  [Azariah  C.  FlaL'LT.  Coiiipt roller.  1833-38  and  1842-47 
and  Socrrtary  of  State  previously],  who  so  lonpj  nnd  honorably  conducted  the 
State  finances  wiien  tlie  Canal  Department  was  a  bureau  in  his  office,  always 
insisted  that  with  the  four  canals  now  to  lie  retained  the  system,  was  com- 
plete."   Assouhh/  Documn^ts,  187.'),  No.  2,  p.  2S. 

The  canal  eoninii'^sioners  also  in  their  report  of  1830  declared  that  the 
Chenango  canal,  if  built,  would  not  prove  self-sustainin<j.  Legislative  Docu- 
ments, 1S30,  No.  47,  p.  26.    iSee  also  Stuata  Documents,  1831,  No.  32. 

*A8fscmhly  Dccumcnts.  1835,  No.  290. 
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As  the  expense  of  maintenance  on  the  minor  lines  of  the  system 
rose  year  by  year,  it  became  increasingly  embarrassing  to  make 
the  extensive  repairs  and  renewals.  Year  by  year  also  these 
canals,  which  had  never  been  self-supporting,  were  forced  to  sur- 
render more  of  their  revenues  to  the  competing  lines  of  railroad, 
until,  led  to  take  advantage  of  the  elastic  term  "Ordinary 
Repairs"  to  make  good  the  deficiency  on  their  balance  sheets, 
the  commissioners  not  only  brought  upon  themselves  the  accusa- 
tion of  spending  the  surplus  tolls  earned  by  the  trunk  canals, 
which  by  the  Constitution  should  have  been  contributed  towards 
the  several  sinking  funds,  but  for  current  work  on  the  laterals 
they  were  known  to  have  drawn  heavily  also  upon  that  portion 
of  these  moneys  specifically  assigned  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  Erie  and  the  completion  of  unfinished  work. 
Obviously,  the  speedy  fruits  of  such  a  device  were  delays  and 
shortcomings  in  the  constructive  work  already  authorized,  recom- 
mendations from  the  commissioners  for  further  appropriations 
far  in  excess  of  the  original  estimates,  and  to  these  frequent 
appeals  a  more  and  more  irritable  response. 

In  February,  1850,  the  Senate,  rasped  by  such  irregularities  of 
procedure,  passed  a  resolution  bidding  the  commissioners  to 
report  all  recently  adopted  plans  for  improving  or  renewing  locks 
on  any  State  canal  except  the  Erie,  ton^cther  with  a  statement  of 
the  authority  under  which  they  operated  and  the  fund  provided  for 
the  execution  thereof.  A  dissonant  voice  responded  in  the  mi- 
nority report  presented  by  one  of  the  three  members  of  the  com- 
mission who  hinted  at  extravagant  expenditures  and  charged 
that  the  term  ^^  ordinary  repairs  .  .  .  by  a  little  legislative 
legerdemain,"  had  been  "  made  to  signify  the  enlargement  of  the 
lateral  canals,  and  embellishing  tliem  with  costly  and  magnifi- 
cent bays,  basins,  and  aqueducts — the  constructing  of  new  canals 
where  none  have  heretofore  existed — the  changing  of  the  routes 
of  the  old  lateral  canals,  and  in  short,  the  entire  engulphing,  in 
the  lateral  canals,  the  remainder,  which  the  people,  in  adopting 
the  Constitution,  vainly  supposed  they  had  sacredly  pledged  to 
the  completion  of  the  works  which  had  been  authorized  by  law, 
begun,  and  abandoned  for  want  of  funds."' 

•Minority  report  of  Frederick  Follct,  canal  commissioner.  Submitted  to 
Senate  March  21,  1850.    Senate  Documents,  1850,  No.  88. 
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The  commissioner  continues,  voicinii^,  for  the  first  time  oflSciallj, 
the  attitude  which  culminated  in  the  legislative  abandonment  of 
1877:  "  It  [the  Erie  canal]  is  the  aorta  of  the  canal  system,  bear- 
ing the  life  blood  of  commerce  from  its  most  distant  ramifications 
.  .  .  and  it  can  ill  afford  the  gross  robl)ery  of  the  aliment 
upon  which  it  had  a  constitutional  right  to  dei>end." 

The  public  was  considerably  stirred  by  the  evident  costliness 
of  canal  work,  over  and  above  the  estimates,  upon  which  as  a  basis 
it  was  undertaken ;  and  the  Governor  in  his  annual  message  of 
the  ensuing  year,  1H51,  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  problems  of 
financing  the  projects  for  enlargement  and  completion  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  expedite  that  preeminently  important  matter  to 
a  greater  extent  than  the  si)ecific  terms  of  the  Constit*ution  would 
allow. 

Passing  over  the  succession  of  acts,  measures  of  relief,  repeals 
and  constitutional  amendments,  whereby  the  greater  canal  came 
to  be,  in  1802,  an  accomplished  fact,  one  is  more  and  more  im- 
pressed with  llie  transition  of  public  filing  from  its  ecstacy  of 
support  of  the  principle  of  artificial  waterways,  even  in  cases  of 
doubtful  promise,  to  an  acutely  sensitive  state  of  mind  with  refer- 
ence to  any  further  expenditure  or  ai)[)li(ation  of  the  principle 
however  conservative.  By  18G7  the  attitude  of  the  x)eople  was 
refiected  in  the  Legislature  through  tlie  .appointment  of  a  joint 
committee  to  examine  into  the  management  of  canal  affairs,  and 
the  sentiment  of  distrust  came  to  a  head  in  the  further  appoint- 
ment, in  1875,  of  anolhor  joint  committee  of  the  Legislature, 
charged  "to  investigate  .  .  .  the  question  of  fraud  and  col- 
lusion," with  reference  to  the  administration  of  canal  funds,"and 
to  report  within  thirty  days. 

Prior  to  this,  however,  in  the  year  187.*^,  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vention proposed,  together  with  numerous  oilier  amendments,  one 
which  was  notable  as  anticipating  the  future  canal  policy  of  the 
State.  Section  0  of  article  7  of  the  Constitution  of  1846  provided 
that,  "  The  Legislature  shall  not  sell,  lease  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
any  of  the  canals  of  the  State;  but  they  shall  remain  tlie  property 
of  the  State  and  under  its  management,  forever."  What  the 
convention  now  proposed  was  to  amend  tliis  section  so  as  to  read, 
"  The  Legislature  shall  not  sell,  lease  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the 
Erie  canal,  the  Oswego  canal,  the  Champlain  canal,  or  the  Cayuga 
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and  Seneca  canal ;  but  they  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  State 
and  under  its  management  forever."*  The  proposed  amendment 
further  restricted  the  entire  expenditures  in  behalf  of  the  above- 
named  canals  for  any  one  year  to  the  amount  of  "  their  gross 
receipts  for  the  previous  year."  It  also  provided  that  the  sums 
accruing  from  the  disposition  of  any  canal  should  be  applied 
towards  the  "  payment  of  the  debt  for  which  the  canal  revenues 
are  pledged."  And  in  section  13  of  the  same  article,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  amendment  to  forbad  the  appropriation  of  the  several 
sinking  funds  for  any  use  except  payment  of  interest  and  extin- 
guishment of  principal  of  the  public  debt  and  of  that  particular 
debt  and  in  the  specific  manner  prescribed. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  when  the  resolution  of  the  Senate,  which 
embraced  these  propositions,  was  put  before  the  Assembly,  the 
latter  body  rejected  motions  which  arose  successively  to  include 
in  the  reservation  the  Genesee  Valley  and  the  Chenango  canals, 
but  inserted,  by  an  amendment  passed  with  a  narrow  margin,  the 
words,  "  the  Black  River  canal,"  thus  reserving  five  instead  of  four 
members  of  the  system.  The  resolution  thus  amended  passed  the 
Assembly  by  a  significant  vote,  in  the  ai)proximate  ratio  of  one 
to  seven.  The  Senate,  however,  refused  to  concur  in  the  amended 
resolution.  It  was  returned,  and  again  referred  to  the  Senate, 
thence  back  to  the  Assembly,  which  finally  agreed  to  recede  from 
its  amendment,  and  thus  to  withdraw  constitutional  protection 
from  the  Black  River  canal,  as  from  the  several  other  laterals.'^ 

By  the  ratification  of  the  Legislature  of  the  following  year, 
1874,  these  proposed  amendments,  in  conjunction  with  many 
others,  were  brought  to  the  test  of  a  popular  referendum.  The 
results  of  this  direct  vote,  by  the  people  of  the  State,  on  legislation 
in  which  the  issue  between  retention  and  abandonment  was  so 
clearly  marked,  must  be  very  instructive,  it  would  srom.  as  an 
index  of  the  popular  attitude,  and  of  the  local  feeling  as  well,  in 
regard  to  the  several  smaller  canals  of  the  system.  The  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  a  popular  vote  in  the  ratio  of  four  to  one.* 
The  smaller  majorities  were  polled  in  the  counties  bordering  the 

*See  Laus  of  /.S?.),  Coiicurront  Kesolutions,  p.  931,  and  Revised  Statute/t, 
Eighth  Edition. 
^Assembly  Jourmh  1873,  pp.   lO.lO-T,   219-2,  2271-2. 
'Assembly  Docinnents,  1875,  Xo.  15,  p.  15. 
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canals  most  affected,  although  no  county  in  the  state,  with  the 
exception  of  Schoharie,  Yates,  Jefferson,  Lewis  and  Oneida,  voted 
against  the  amendment,  and  only  the  last  four  of  these  contained 
portions  of  the  canals,  while  the  last  three,  polling  the  heaviest 
majorities  in  opposition,  lay  along  the  Black  River  canal  and  their 
strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  preservation  of  that  waterway 
was  evidently  reflected  in  the  vote  they  cast.  Oneida  county, 
which  was  also  very  reluctant  to  have  the  Chenango  canal  aband- 
oned and  its  empty  prism  left  to  breed  miasma  through  the  City 
of  Utica  and  near  the  junction  with  the  Erie  canal,  expressed 
decidedly  the  strongest  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  secret  of  such  unanimity  of  feeling,  aside  from  the  general 
reversion  of  the  public  from  an  ultra-favorable  to  an  extreme/y 
unfavorable  disposition  towards  the  canals,  may  he  deduced 
first,  from  the  fact  that  the  laterals  under  consideration  had  never 
been  self-supporting,  and  gnve  less  and  less  evidence  of  becom- 
ing so;  and  secondly,  because  it  was  so  obvious,  as  a  glance  at 
the  auditor's  tables  of  annual  movements  on  the  State  canals 
would  show,  that  the  internal  traflic  had  been  generally  dimin- 
ishing, or  at  best  holding  its  own,  while  the  bulk  of  foreign 
commerce  passing  through  the  trunk  lines  had  increased  amaz 
\n^\x  and  become  the  mainstay  of  those  canals. 

The  tonnage  of  forest  products  passing  on  the  canals  from 
other  states  to  tidewater  had,  for  example,  increased  rapidly, 
while  the  increase  of  the  local  shipments  was  only  noticeable 
up  to  about  1855,  from  which  year  it  had  fallen  gradually  to  a 
vestij^e  of  its  former  proportions.^  The  improvement  of  the 
output  of  agricultural  products  from  out  of  'the  state  wae  less 
marked  in  the  later  years,  although  they  attained  a  greater 
niao:nitude  than  the  products  of  the  forest  and  held  to  it  with 
considerable  unifonnitv.  The  internal  output  via  the  canal  had, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  fallen  more  or  less  regularly  and  had  become 
a  mere  fraction  of  its  initial  amount. 

These  two  classes  of  products  constituted  the  bulk  of  ship- 
ments on  the  canals,  and  thus,  although  the  same  law  of  change 
is  not  observable  in  relation  to  the  shipments  of  manufacture)^ 

^Annual  Keport  of  Auditor  of  the  Canal  Department,  Assembly  Documents, 
1877,  No.  31,  Statement  No.  30. 
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and  merchandise,  the  figures  for  total  movements  on  the  canal 
show  the  amount  of  domestic  traiaSc  to  be  about  the  same  in  1877 
as  in  the  early  days  of  1835  or  1840,  while  the  proportion  of 
tonnage,  entering  from  and  destined  to  points  without  the  state, 
had  risen  from  about  twelve  to  some  ninety  per  cent  of  the  total 
shipments  on  the  Erie,  to  and  from  tide-water.  While  such 
figures  do  not  take  account  of  the  local  traffic  from  point  to 
point  on  the  canal  itself,  still  it  may  readily  be  conceived  that, 
because  of  the  evident  failure  of  the  lateral  canals  to  pay  their 
way,  the  people  laid  hold  of  them  as  the  first  victims  of  their 
disaffection  and  growing  economical  i:eudencies. 

In  consequence  of  the  new  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
already  noted,  the  way  was  prepared  for  radical  action  when, 
by  the  early  part  of  the  year  1875,  remonstrances  against  the 
heavy  draught  on  the  public  purse  in  behalf  of  canals  had  taken 
shape  in  the  appointment  of  the  joint  investigating  committee 
aforementioned.  In  his  annual  message  of  January  of  that  year 
the  Governor  reviewed  at  some  length  the  subject  of  canals,  and 
declared  that  some  relief  must  come  whereby  the  accumulating 
expenses  could  be  defrayed  or  curtailed.  He  then  differentiated 
between  the  trunk  and  lateral  canals,  stating  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  latter  had  in  the  three  years,  1872,  1873  and  1874, 
not  only  consumed  the  entire  surplus  tolls  of  the  prosperous 
members  of  the  system,  but  had  in  addition  burdened  the  State 
with  an  average  yearly  deficiency  of  »ome  f 77,000,  so  that,  in- 
stead of  an  annual  sinking  fund  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of 
canceling  the  public  indebtedness  on  account  of  canals,  it  had 
now  become  necessary  to  levy  taxes  upon  the  people  year  by 
year  to  meet  the  requirements  of  extraordinary  repairs.  As  tho 
revenues,  with  past  revisions  of  the  toll  sheets,  were  materially 
diminishing,  while  shippers  importunately  maintained  that  they 
could  not  compete  with  other  transporting  agencies  unless  rates 
were  still  further  reduced,  the  Governor  proposed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  recent  amendment  to  the  Constitution  and,  con- 
fident that  no  private  enterprise  would  undertake  their  opera- 
tion, he  in  substance  urged  the  abandonment  of  the  non-paying 
canals. 

Perhaps  the  gubernatorial  attitude  with  inference  to  this  mat- 
ter was  in  a  measure  a  concession  to  the  outburst  of  popular 
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prejudice  againet  canals  in  general.  It  was  the  canal  budget 
which  had  become  so  grievously  onerous  in  the  public  estimation. 
It  was  the  canal  revenues  at  large  which  were  diminishing.  And 
these  and  all  imperfections  were  swept  along  without  distinction 
in  the  tide  of  public  sentiment  against  the  very  principle  of 
canals  and  all  that  related  to  them.  The  Governor  may  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  surrender  the  laterals  in  order  to  save 
the  main  canals,  allowing  such  action  as  a  safety-valve  for  popu- 
lar sentiment.  It  is  significant  that  the  same  document  calls 
to  mind  the  glorious  record  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  asserts  that  it 
still  possesses  latent  possibilities  of  development  and  its  reten- 
tion is  still  of  vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  BtBte  of 
New  York. 

In  his  so-called   "  inflammatory "   special   canal   message  of 
March  of  this  same  year,  1875,  the  Governor  pursued  the  thread 
of  his  former  discourse,  but  confined  himself  largely  to  the  mat- 
ter of  frauds  in  official  circles.,  and  urged  the  cessation  of  all 
extraordinary  repairs   (unless  absolutely  necessary)   until  after 
thorough  investigation.       Responding  to  this  and  the  annual 
message,   the  Ijegislature  promptly  passed  resolutions,  one  of 
which  required  the  canal  commissioners  and  the  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  "to  examine  the  Crooked  Lake  canal,  the  Che- 
mung canal,  the  Genesee  Valley  canal^  the  Chenango  canal  and 
the  Black  River  canal,  and  their  appurtenances  to  take  such 
testimony  in  respect  to  the  same  as  they  shall  deem  necessary 
or  expedient ;     ...     to  report     ...     on  all  matters  inci- 
dent to  such  disposal  of  the  canals  as  may  to  them  seem  expe- 
dient,"* and  finally  to  submit  their  report  to  the  Legislature  of 
1876. 

Then  followed  a  year  during  which  the  public  was  stirred  to  a 
very  intense  state  of  agitation  by  purported  revelations  of  mis- 
management. Then,  too,  a  committee  of  the  canal  board  on 
tolls  rei)orted  that,  in  order  to  compete  with  the  railroads  and 
the  Welland  canal,  the  tolls  on  the  State  canals  must  be  reduced, 
and  they  advised  that  this  could  be  aided  by  reserving  to  the 
Erie  that  portion  of  its  revenues  which  had  gone  heretofore  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  the  laterals.* 


•Laws  of  1875,  chapter  499. 
^Assembly  Documents,  1875,  No.  103. 
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Also,  in  1876,  the  message  from  the  Executive  adverted  again 
to  the  advisability  of  abandonment,  as  one  of  six  "future 
measures"  designed  to  relieve  or  correct  existing  delinquencies. 

In  the  spring  of  1876,  notwithstanding  the  decease  of  one  of 
the  canal  commissioners  late  in  the  year  previous,  which  pre- 
vented the  collective  report  and  opinion  requested  by  the  legisla- 
tive resolution  of  the  preceding  year,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  no  testimony  had  been  taken  as  contemplated  in  that 
resolution,  communications  and  partial  reports  from  the  two 
surviving  members  were  submitted  to  the  Legislature.  These 
were  along  conventional  lines  and  recommended,  the  one  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  Black  River  canal  but  the  abandonment  of  the 
laterals  generally,  and  the  other  the  completion  of  woric  and 
resumption  of  business  on  the  Oneida  Lake  canal,  and  the  lease 
or  sale  to  some  navigation  company  of  the  Oenesee  Valley  canal, 
or,  at  all  events,  a  delay  of  several  years  before  its  abandonment. 

The  report,  thus  incomplete  and  inconclusive,  lent  force  to 
the  original  suggestion  of  the  Governor  that  a  special  commis- 
sion of  experts  should  be  assigned  to  the  task  of  conducting  a 
thorough  investigation,  and  accordingly,  during  the  session  of 
1876,  an  act^'^  in  more  definite  terms  was  passed,  appointing 
as  commissioners,  A.  B.  Waldo,  Warner  Miller,  E.  W.  Chamber- 
lain and  William  Foster,  who  were  charged  "to  visit,  inspect 
and  examine  the  lateral  canals,  known  as  the  Chemung  canal 
and  feeder,  the  Crooked  Lake  canal,  the  Genesee  Valley  canal, 
the  Chenango  canal,  and  the  Black  River  canal,  and  each  of  them 
and  their  appurtenances,  in  order  to  ascertain : 

"  1.  The  condition  of  each  canal — its  direct  revenue — and  its 
contribution  to  the  system, — tiie  cost  of  maintaining  it  and  keep- 
ing it  in  use,  and  probable  future  outlays  for  repairs  and  replace- 
ment if  it  should  be  kept  in  permanent  use. 

"2.  Its  value  for  hydraulic  and  commercial  purposes  and  its 
usefulness  to  the  business  interests  of  its  vicinity. 

"3.  Its  necessity  or  utility  as  a  feeder  to  the  Erie  canal,  to 
what  extent  it  is  needful  for  that  purpose,  and  the  annual  cost 
of  keeping  it  in  use  as  a  feeder  and  only  for  that  purpose. 

"4.  What  means,  if  any,  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  injury 
or  damage  from  any  canal  kept  as  a  feeder  or  abandoned  or 

^Law8  of  1876,  chapter  382. 
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the  reflervoira  connected  tberewlth,  to  adjacent  or  neighboring 
projjertj. 

*^  5.  What  portion  of  any  canal  to  be  disused,  or  any  property 
connected  therewith,  can  be  sold  and  for  what  probable  snms. 

<<  6.  Generally  what  dispogition  should  be  made  of  such  canals; 
and  to  report  to  the  I^egislature  of  1877  .  •  .  all  facts 
.  .  .  together  with  their  opinion  as  to  whether  said  lateral 
canals,  or  any  of  them,  or  any  portion  of  either  of  them  shall 
remain  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  State,  or  be 
sold,  leased  or  abandoned." 

Certain  further  charges  were  imposed  upon  the  commissioners, 
particularly  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  the  number  and  import- 
ance of  concerns  dependent  on  those  canals  and  the  extent  of 
such  dependence.  In  addition  the  commission  was  empowered 
to  siibpcena  and  take  evidence  and  convene  wherever  deemed 
necessary  to  prosecute  their  investigation. 

A  bill  was  presented  during  the  same  session  of  the  Legislature, 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  the  lateral 
canals,""  but  it  was  superseded  by  the  act  appointing  the  special 
commission.  Further  insight,  however,  into  the  indiscriminate 
peevishnesss  of  the  public  mind,  with  respect  to  the  whole  systeui 
of  canals,  and  likewise  of  the  line  of  argument  pursued  by  the 
Lopislators  in  their  distinction  between  the  trunk  lines  and 
lateral  ramifications,  may  be  had  from  an  excerpt  taken  from  a 
report  in  behalf  of  the  House  committee  on  canals  for  the  year 
1870,  in  the  following  language: 

"  Your  committee  desire  to  counteract  a  false  impression  which 
they  apprehend  is  sought  to  be  made  by  interested  parties  as 
to  the  real  value  of  the  Erie,  Champlain,  and  the  Oswego  canals 
to  the  treasury  of  the  State. 

*•  They  ai-e  aware  that  an  impression  is  being  made  through- 
out the  State  to  the  effect  that  the  canals  are  a  tax  upon  the 
State,  and  that  the  Erie,  Champlain  and  Oswego  canals  are  not 
exemi>t  from  this  charge.  Whereas  they  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  i'ei>ort  of  the  Auditor  of  the  Canal 
Department  for  1875,  and  particularly  to  statement  "  E  "  thereof, 
on  page  150,  wherein  it  is  shown  that  the  revenues  of  the  Erie, 
Champlain  and  Oswego  canals,  after  deducting  all  costs  for  eon- 

"Aasemhly  Journal,  1876,  p.  566. 
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struction,  repairs  and  maintenance,  with  interest  thereon  et 
six  per  cent.,  is  over  163,000,000;  and  clearly  showing  that  in- 
stead of  being  a  tax  upon  the  people  they  have  been  a  source 
of  great  revenue. 

"Your  committee  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
further  fact  that  out  of  a  total  tonnage  of  3,223,112  tons  arriving 
at  tide  water  during  the  year  1874 — a  year  of  great  commercial 
depression— over  the  Erie,  Champlain  and  Oewego  canals,  2,400,- 
127  tons  were  from  the  western  States,  Canada  and  Vermont. 

"Your  committee  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  water- 
ways connecting  the  Lakes  Erie  and  Champlain  with  the  Hudson 
river,  are  to  be  abandoned  for  want  of  honest  and  capable  men  to 
manage  them."" 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  easy  to  conjecture  how  well  assured 
was  the  fate  of  the  subordinate  members  of  the  system  at  the 
hands  of  the  people.  It  remained  only  to  act  with  becoming 
deliberation,  to  protect  the  trunk  lines  from  the  ravages  of  popu- 
lar disaffection,  and  to  ascertain  beforehand  the  precise  limits 
to  which  the  policy  of  retrenchment  should  extend. 

In  January  of  1877  there  was  transmitted  to  the  Legislature 
the  report  of  the  special  investigating  commission  on  abandon- 
ment of  the  laterals.^®  -The  commissioners  presented  not  only  the 
results  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  physical  condition  of 
these  canals  and  their  financial  possibilities,  but  also,  by  a  minute 
examination  of  isolated  and  individual  interests,  they  had  estab- 
lished the  facts  relative  to  their  public  utility  and  the  prob- 
able difficulty  and  expense  of  abandonment.  The  report  con- 
tained the  testimony  of  forty-six  persons,  was  taken  in  the  course 
of  twelve  or  more  sittings  in  as  many  towns  and  cities  situated 
along  the  several  canals  under  consideration,  and  was  supple- 
mented by  numerous  exhibits  of  private  interests  and  of  clear- 
ances, disbursements  and  statements  of  equipment  and  property. 
The  following  table  compiled  from  data  furnished  by  this  com- 
mission illustrates  forcibly  the  increasing  inability  of  the  canjils 
in  question  to  sustain  themselves : 


^* Assembly   Journal,    1876,    pp.    337-338. 
^Assembly  Documents,  1877,  No.  30. 
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The  commisaionere  reported  the  total  difference  between  run- 
ning expenses  plus  cost  of  construction,  and  the  revenues  up  to 
the  year  1876,  to  be,  in  round  numbers,  for  the  Chemung  canal, 
three  million  dollars,  for  the  Crooked  Lake,  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand, for  the  Chenango,  six  million,  for  the  Genesee  Valley,  eight 
and  one-half  million  and  for  the  Black  River,  five  million  dollars. 
These  figures  represented,  therefore,  the  total  loss  to  the  State, 
aside  from  damages  and  interest  on  loans  and  exclusive  of  the 
valuation  of  marketable  property. 

Having  treated  each  of  the  canals  separately  in  previous  chap- 
ters, it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  in  detail  the  findings  of  the 
board.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  they  ascertained  with  refer- 
ence to  four  of  these  canals  (excepting  the  Black  River  canal) 
that  several  sections  had  already  fallen  into  disuse;  that  ex- 
tensive repairs  would  generally  be  needed  in  a  brief  time,  the 
traffic  having  diminished,  partly  on  account  of  the  inferior  facil- 
ities provided;  that  the  legitimate  claims  of  manufacturers 
against  the  State  for  hydraulic  privileges  on  these  canals  were 
inconsiderable;  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  summit  level  of 
the  Chenango  canal,  which  they  proposed  to  retain  for  the  Erie 
canal,  and  ultimately  the  Hudson  river  water-supply,  would  not 
be  at  all  impaired  by  abandonment;  that  the  means  necessary 
to  prevent  injury  on  leaving  the  waterway  exposed  to  natural 
forces  would  not  entail  unusual  expenditui-es ;  and  that  ample 
and  superior  transportation  facilities  had  already,  for  the  most 
part,  superseded  these  canals.  The  commissioners  doubted  the 
possibility,  as  a  business  proposition,  of  selling  the  canals  and  the 
appurtenances  intact,  especially  from  the  difficulty  of  exacting 
from  any  operating  company  a  suitable  guarantee  of  its  future 
conduct;  but  as  a  legal  question,  they  adjudged  that  the  State 
was  owner  in  fee  simple,  and,  though  once  bound  by  a  provision 
of  the  early  Constitution  to  a  permanent  occupation,  was  yet 
relieved  from  all  claims  arising  from  that  provision  by  the  amend- 
ment of  1874,  passed  in  conformity  with  the  inherent  right  of  a 
people  to  amend  its  constitutional  law.  In  consideration  of  these 
leading  facts,  and  from  the  further  circumstances,  that  they  were 
unable  to  discern  any  prospect  of  sufficient  future  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  tribntaiy  country  on  which  these  four 
canals  would  depend,  they  declared  in  favor  of  abandonment. 
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On  the  other  hand,  investigation  of  the  BJack  River  canal  dis- 
cloftod  the  following  ciroumstancee  favorable  to  its  retention : 

No  extraordinary  rei)airg  were  needed  at  once. 

The  canal  waa  believed  to  be  self -sustaining,  if  tolls  contributetl 
to  the  Krie  were  to  be  charg**d  in  its  favor,  and  if  expenses  charged 
against  it  as  a  feeder  of  the  Erie  were  to  be  transferred  to  the 
latter. 

The  lumbering  interests  had  grown  up  at  its  instigation,  were 
thriving  and  gave  prospect  of  increasing  immensely  in  future, 
but  would  be  strangled  without  the  canal,  since  ratee  by  rail 
wore  [prohibitive  and  railroad  routes  were  not  convenient. 

Perhaps  most  influential  of  all  considerations, — the  water-sup- 
ply to  the  Erie  canal  from  the  Black  river  and  its  reservoirs  was 
e««»ntial  to  the  former,  and  to  conduct  it  by  another  chaunc/ 
would  mean  a  heavy  outlay. 

Tin*  conmiissioners  thus  rendere<i  their  opinion  in  concluding: 
"  In  the  first  instance,"'  they  asserted,  referring  to  the  southern 
laterals,  "  the  busiiH^ss  of  the  canal  is  gone  or  is  fast  disappear- 
ing, and  its  nccossii'y  no  longer  exists;  in  the  latter,''  they  con- 
tinued signifying  the  Black  River  canal,  "the  business  is  to 
grow  and  multiply  and  the  canal  to  become  more  and  more  useful 
to  the  people."  The  prevalent  sentiment  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  popular  cry  of  "  Down  with  the  Canals  "  interfered  even  with 
impartial  tivatment  of  the  subject,  is  again  indicated  in  the  sen- 
tence, "  Allowing  due  weight  to  these  considerations  and  recog- 
nizing the  spirit  of  economy  and  the  desire  for  retrenchment 
which  i)ervade  the  people,  your  commissioners  submit  their 
reconnnendations  to  the  judgment  of  the  I>egislature," 

Licensed  by  the  logic  of  this  excellent  and  exhaustive  report 
the  Legislators  were  now  prei)ared  to  give  way  to  that  "  desire 
for  n?tronchniont ''  which  possessed  the  people  and  yet  it  was  a 
testimonial  to  the  merits  of  the  investigation  that  a  statutte  en- 
acted in  June  of  the  same  year,  1877,  followed  closely  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commissioners. 

In  years  previous  to  tlie  adoption  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment theix?  had  l)een  some  relinquishment  of  lands  owned  by  the 
State  in  connection  w  ith  the  canals,  and  an  act^*  had  been  passed 
providing  that,  when  the  canal  commissioners  decided  that  lands 


"Laicfi  of  1S57,  chapter  267. 
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appropriated  for  Sttite  canals  had  been  abandoned,  they  might 
sell  the  same  or  might,  if  such  lands  had  been  originally  granted 
to  the  iState  without  a  consideration,  release  the  title  to  former 
owners,  excepting  sections  valuable  for  hydraulic  purposes  which 
were  not  to  be  conveyed  in  perpetuo.  A  later  statute^*^  declared 
that  this  act  applied  to  lands  owned  by  the  State  at  the  time  of 
their  appropriation  for  canal  purposes.  The  session  of  1877  used 
this  old  law  as  a  nucleus^*  and  built  about  it  the  legislation  al- 
ready indicated,  which  Anally  abolished  the  several  canals  speci- 
fied, and  which,  in  view  of  its  bearing  on  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration, we  shall  examine  at  some  length. 

The  statute"  passed  in  1877  provided  for  the  disposition  and 
sale  of  certain  lateral  canals  and  the  lands,  rights  and  other 
property  connected  tlierewith  in  the  following  manner: 

1st.  A  portion  of  the  Chenango  canal,  "commencing  at  and 
lying  south  of  .  .  .  the  village  of  Hamilton,  Madison  Co.," 
after  May  1,  1878,  and  excepting  certain  reservoirs  and  feeders 
(needed  for  the  Erie  canal),  and  reserving  the  water  supply  for 
the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  which  was  to  be  maintained  by  the 
canal  authorities.. 

2nd.  The  Chemung  canal  at  the  close  of  navigation  in  1878, 
the  water-power  and  rights  on  the  Chemung  river  to  revert  to 
the  former  owners  or  their  successors. 

3rd.  The  Crooked  Lake  canal,  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  the  State  to  restore  or  secure  permanently  tlie  nat'ural  flow 
and  hydraulic  action  of  the  lake. 

4th.  The  Genesee  Valley  canal,  on  and  after  September  13, 
1878. 

By  the  terms  of  this  act  the  commissioners  or  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Works  were  to  appraise  the  portion  of  these 
canals  lying  in  the  several  villages  for  both  land  and  water- 
privileges,  and  give  the  option  of  purchase  to  these  villages;  and 
the  same  opt*ion  was  to  hold  for  inlets  or  outlets  or  portions 
desired  for  hydraulic,  hygienic  or  fire  purposes.     The  villages 


^Law8  of  1S09,  chapter  361. 

"See  Section  7  of  Statute  of  Ahandonmcnt. 

^"^Lawa  of  1811,  chapter  404.  Amendments:  Laics  of  1818,  chapter  344; 
Laws  of  1819,  chapter  522;  Laioa  of  1881,  chapter  157.  See  also  Law:i  of 
1681,  chapter  288. 
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were  reqaired  to  pa?  one-fourth  of  the  price  down  and  the  rest 
in  six  etiual  annual  installments  with  interest  at  six  per  cent. 
A  certificate  of  purchase  was  to  be  given  at  once  in  such  cases, 
but  no  deed  until  the  end  of  the  period,  while  in  event  of  failure 
to  pay  when  due,  the  property  and  previous  payments  should 
revert  to  the  State. 

(Hners  of  adjoining  estates,  from  whose  lands  the  canal  was 
originally  taken  by  grant  and  without  payment,  were  to  be  given 
an  option  on  the  abandoned  territory  which  had  been  tak^i  at 
that  time  from  their  holdings.  The  terms  of  payment  in  such 
canes  were  prescribed  in  the  act  and  amendments. 

The  iuaterials  of  locks,  bridges  and  other  appurtenances,  wiA 
certain  exi-eptions,  were  to  be  sold  at  auction  unless  it  was  deemed 
to  l>e  for  the  public  interest  to  retain  them  or  dispose  of  (hem 

OtlnT\vis4». 

ThrDu^ti  fanning  lands  the  canal  was  to  be  conveyed  in  fall 
width  where  the  grantoi'H  owned  the  adjacent  property  on  both 
sides,  or  the  divi.<ion  was  to  be  made  along  the  center  line  of  the 
prism  where  conveyed  to  different  parties  owning  on  opposite 
sides,  and  these  grantees  were  to  release  the  State  from  obligation 
to  maintain  bridges  and  from  liability  for  damage.  It  also 
devoh'ed  upon  the  commissioners  or  superintendent,  by  the  re- 
qu influents  of  this  statute,  to  restore  streams  which  had  been 
diverted  from  their  old  channels  and  to  secure  the  abandoned 
prisms  ajjainst  the  rtow  of  water,  except,  in  all  cases,  where  the 
canal  was  to  be  rt^tained,  or  used  as  a  feeder  or  for  hydraulic 
[)iiri)os*»s. 

With  sufiieieut  guarantees,  the  commissioners  or  superin- 
tendent, acting  with  consent  of  the  canal  board,  were  empowered 
to  ilisnose  of  abandoned  sections  to  responsible  parties  for  rail- 
road or  canal  purpost^s. 

The  net  proceeds  arising  from  this  disposal  were  to  be  con- 
tributed as  a  sinking  fund  to  redeem  the  canal  debt.  And  finally 
no  person  or  corporation  was  to  have  any  claim  against  the  State 
by  reason  of  this  proposed  abandonment. 

The  passage  of  this  act  substantially  closed  the  official  history 
of  the  four  canals  named,  and  in  its  effect  definitely  settled  the 
question  of  reopening  the  Oneida  Lake  canal  as  well.  Whether 
the  fate  of  lateral  ramifications  to  tlie  great  Erie  system  of  the 
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State  has  been  sealed  for  all  time  thereby  we  cannot  know.  There 
remained  the  actual  execution  of  the  law,  and  its  several  amend- 
ments; none  of  which  altered  materially  the  sense  of  the  original 
document.  The  occasional  statutory  conveyances  to  villages  lying 
on  the  banks  of  the  abandoned  waterways,  or  to  abutting  land 
owners,  and  the  transfer  now  and  then,  of  a  short  stretch  for  some 
railroad  location,  or  claims  against  the  State  through  a  menace 
to  health,  brought  about  by  the  evacuation  of  the  canal  property, 
although  measures  of  some  passing  interest,  need  not  occupy  our 
critical  attention.  The  returns  from  sales  of  canal  rights  and 
property  have  been,  until  recently,  merged  in  the  general  fund, 
so  that  no  statements  are  available.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however, 
that  the  amounts  accruing  have  been  very  meagre  and  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  the  sums  which  were  previously  expended  in 
construction  and  repairs,  so  that  the  data  accumulated  by  the 
commissioners  of  1876  and  1877  and  already  quoted,  express  sub- 
stantially the  final  and  unfavorable  balance  of  profit  and  loss 
to  the  State  on  account  of  these  several  laterals. 

On  November  7,  1882,  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
ratified  an  amendment  to  section  6  of  article  7  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  reinstated  the  Black  River  canal  in  ttie  list  of  those 
exempt  from  sale  or  disposition  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature. 
By  amendment  proposed  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1894,  permission  was  granted  to  sell  a  short  section  of  canal  con- 
nected with  the  Erie  in  the  City  of  Buffalo.  The  section  of  the 
Chenango  canal  north  of  Hamilton,  reserved  by  the  law  of  1877, 
has  since  been  abandoned  also.  Otherwise,  the  status  of  the  sys- 
tem remains  to-day  as  it  was  left  by  the  legislation  of  1877.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  in  his  annual  report  of  1900,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works  recommended  the  abandonment 
of  section  2,  of  the  Black  River  canal,  by  reason  of  its  diminutive 
business  interests  and  that  the  Governor  in  a  subsequent  message 
approved  the  recommendation. 

While  another  chapter  has  been  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
canals  undertaken  and  administered  by  private  interest,  it  may 
be  briefly  noted  here  that  they  too  have  all  disappeared,  leaving 
the  five  lines  specified  in  the  Constitution  as  the  sole  survivors 
and  representatives  of  the  era  of  canal-building  in  this  state  (the 
Baldwinsville,  Seneca  river  and  Oneida  river  branches  being 
really  parts  of  the  Oswego  canal). 
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The  circumHtance8  of  the  abandonment  of  these  and  other  con- 
toniporaneous  canals,  here  and  elsewhere,  has  been,  as  we  have 
already  stilted,  a  chief  Htiuiiblinghlork  in  the  subsequent  adfocacy 
of  artificial  inland  watcnK-ays  in  general.     The  claim  is  made, 
however, — and  it  ai)i)ears  to  1h»  Hubstantiated — that  this  policy  of 
pptn»nchment  did  not  extend  to  the  vital  members  of  the  system, 
nor  vitiate  the  principles  of  canal-building.    It  was  simply  like  a 
thinning  out  of  the  overgrowth,  a  pruning  of  tlie  rank  or  adventi- 
tious parts,  or  l)etter  still,  the  dead  branches  which  had  once 
borne  fruit.    Kuch  a  proci^Hs  does  not  imply  that  there  can  be  no 
vigorous  limbs  nor  that  there  is  necessarily  decay  in  the  great 
parent  stem;   nor  becauw*  we  have  so  much  use  for  the  prunifi^ 
knife  in  arboriculture  do  we  lose  courage  and  cease  planting  mow 
tr«*K, 

We  have  likened  the  abandoned  laterals  to  an  adventitious 
ovcT^rowth,  and  to  a  large  extent  this  is  consistent.    The  ready 
flow  of  population  and  the  public  money  westward  in  conjunction 
with  the  oi)ening  of  tlu»  Erie,  the  well  authenticated  mania  for 
canal  building  that  followed,  evinced,  for  example,  by  the  very 
numerous  |K^titi(ms  for  canals  other  than  those  actually  built 
are  facts  which  would  of  themw^lvcR  lead  to  the  presumption  that 
the  canal  principle  was  overexploited.    The  special  commissioners 
of  1S76  and  1877  attempted  to  "ascertain  the  reason  w^hich 
induced  the  State  in  each  case  to  c(mstruct  these  canals     . 
the  public  or  privatv  interests  supposed  to  be  subserved."    Appar- 
ently they  discovercHl  that,  in  a  general  way,  the  promoters  of  the 
old  Erie,  which  was  to  be  the  trunk  of  the  system,  voiced  the 
exi>ectati(m  of  the  i)eople  with  resjK^ct!  to  the  entire  system.     To 
l>e  sure  the  most  sanguine  prophet  could  not  have  anticipated 
that  the  inland  hiterals  would  exercise*  any  appreciable  influence 
in  cementing  together  the  ditrerent'  parts  of  the  Union — ^the  East 
and  the  West,  nor  that  they  could  intercept  and  transmit  to  New- 
York,  as  to  «a  great  distributing  center,  goods  which  would  other- 
wise jjass  through  the  Welland  canal  and  down  the  St.  Lawrence, 
even  though  many  declared  these  to  l)e  the  chief  functions  of  the 
canals  of  the  State.    Nevertheless,  like  l)e  Witt  Clinton,  in  earlier 
times,  men  pivdicted  that  "  the  enhancement  of  the  profits  of 
agriculture;    the   excitement   of   manufacturing   industry;    the 
activity  of  internal  trade;    the  benefits  of  lucrative  traffic;   the 
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interchange  of  valuable  commodities;  the  commerce  of  fertile, 
remote  and  wide-flpread  regions  .  .  .  [would]  spread  the 
blesfiings  of  plenty  and  opulence  to  an  immeasurable  extent."^® 

They  fancied  that  wherever  the  arms  of  the  great  Erie  should 
extend,  there  too,  "  The  wilderness  and  the  solitttry  place  shall 
become  glad  .  .  .  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as 
the  rose.""  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  observation  that  such  a  glow- 
ing prophecy  was  not  fulfilled  with  respect  to  tfie  laterals  and 
no  one  will  presume  to  claim  the  contrary. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  extreme  dis- 
affection toward  the  canals  into  which  the  public  mind  had  come 
at  this  time  was  almost  as  unreasoning  as  the  former  state  of 
frenzy  on  the  subject,  and  that,  with  or  without  excuse,  the  hand 
of  the  Legislature  was  virtually  forced  by  public  opinion, 
especially  in  its  effort  to  neutralize  this  destructive  tendency 
before  it  extended  to  the  Erie  and  trunk  lines.  It  is  worth  while 
questioning  therefore  whether  these  deceased  limbs  of  the  great 
system  were  absolute  failures  or  did  have^  period  of  fruition. 

TSiere  is  little,  indeed,  to  be  said  of  the  direct  benefits  derived 
at  any  period  of  their  existence.  The  fact  is  not  to  be  disguised 
in  the  first  place  that,  as  above  detailed,  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  revenues  from  these  canals  amounted  to  as  much  as  the 
cost  of  maintaining  them.  The  laterals  were  not  built  early 
enough  to  attain  a  basis  of  self-support  before  the  era  of  railroad 
competition  began,  for  the  first  of  them  was  not  opened  until  1S33 
and  the  Erie  railroad  was  then  already  chartered.  Tlie  effects 
were  not  so  heavily  felt  as  to  prevent  a  yearly  increase  of  activities, 
however,  as  we  have  seen,  until  1850  or  1855,  from  which  time  the 
business  and  returns  of  these  canals  hopelessly  waned.  They 
were  a  continual  drain  on  the  finances  of  the  system,  and  the 
deficit  was  unmistakably  increased  year  by  year. 

Aside  from  immediate  and  obvious  financial  considerations  the 
question  arises,  however,  as  to  whether  these  waterways  had  bene- 
fited or  were  benefiting  the  several  communities  enough  to  pay 

"Speech  of  DeWitt  Clinton  to  Legislature,  January  27,  1818.  See  As- 
sembly Journal,  1818,  p.  9. 

"Quoted  in  the  memorial  presented  by  New  York  City  to  the  Legislature 
of  1816,  which  was  very  influential  in  accomplishing  the  passage  of  a  law, 
the  precursor  of  the  Erie  canal  construction  law  of  the  following  year.  Canal 
Laws,  Vol.  1.,  p.  129. 
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for  their  retention.    The  sfudies  made  in  connection  with  another 
chapter  of  this  work  indicate  that  the  population  of  the  sonthem 
counties  Bituatinl  on  lateral  canals  increaned  with  marked  regu- 
larity from  ISIO  until  about  18,30,  but  that  during  the  decade 
from  IXM)  to  ISIO  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  increase  took  place, 
which  not  only  determined  the  average  rate  for  the  next  hve 
years  but  also  that  for  the  ensuing  sixty  years,  from  1840  to  1900. 
Thus  the  counties  bordering  lateral  canals  lost  rather  than  gained 
in  their  rai>idity  of  growth  during  the  early  years  of  operation 
of  these  canals.    As  a  matter  of  some  interest  in  this  connection, 
census   returns  for  18;l«l  from  nine  canal  towns — four  on  tbe 
Chenango  and  five  on  the  Genesee  Valley  canal — were  compaivd 
with  similar  rt^turns  for  the  year  1845.     It  appears  as  a  resnlt 
of  the  comparison  that  for  the  nine  towns  there  was  during  tbe 
d<Hado  a  slight  net  decn»aso  in  tlie  rural  population  and  also  in 
the  value  of  nianufarturiMl  articles;   there  was,  with  one  excep- 
iSon,  a  sensible  inci*eas<'  in  the  amount  of  improved  land  reported 
for  the  several  towns.    At  least  two  villages  included  were  located 
also  on  the  line*  of  the  Erie  railroad.    The  decrease,  it  may  be 
said,  was  luoro  marked  along  the  Chenango  than  the  Gene^see 
Valley  canal. 

The  evidence  before  the  special  commission  on  abandonment 
abounds  with  references  to  such  industries  as  were  represented 
by  lime-kilns  and  plaster-mills  employing  three  or  four  men  the 
year  around;  but  there  is  a  dearth  of  considerable  business  inter- 
ests which  would  1)0  sure  to  step  forward  and  make  themselves 
known  if  thc\v  cxisttMl.  As  the  commissioners  stated,  if  the  evi- 
dence was  moajjre,  it  was  because  of  tlie  meagreness  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  they  believed  they  had  exhausted. 

But  certain  interested  parties,  who  acknowledged  in  their 
testimony  before  the  ooniniission,  that  little  of  the  shipping  was 
actually  done  by  canal,  most  of  the  coal  even  being  obtained 
by  rail,  still  maintained  that  water  navigation  as  an  alternative 
was  necessary  to  keep  down  the  railroad  rates.  No  doubt  the 
statement  was  correct  that  the  canals  had  a  rate-regulating 
potency,  but  with  the  limited  interests  involved,  this  alone  did 
not  justify  retention  nor  did  the  ultimate  abandonment  operate 
to  destroy  the  producers. 
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.  It  is  thus  the  verdict  of  research  in  that  direction  that  these 
laterals  did  not  at  any  time  extensively  develop  the  regions  which 
tiiey  traversed.  They  did  not  materially  enhance  the  profits  of 
agriculture  nor  excite  manufacturing  industry  nor  "  spread  the 
blessings  of  plenty  and  opulence."  The  need  of  improved  trans- 
portation facilities  which  tfiey  were  intended  to  satisfy  was  in 
large  measure  supplied  by  the  railroads,  and  so  meritoriously 
that  those  particular  canals  were  no  longer  required  for  the  pub- 
lic exigency.  The  early  promoters  could  not  foresee  the  influence 
and  competition  of  the  railroads.  Thus  while  the  light  of  history 
would  not  justify  the  price,  it  might  exonerate  the  spenders ;  but 
in  view  of  the  steadily  diminishing  usefulness  of  the  lateral  canals 
it  could  not  justify  their  continuance  under  the  economic  con- 
ditions which  then  obtained.  The  commission  very  i)ertinently 
epitomized  the  situation  in  its  concluding  words,  namely :  "  What- 
ever was  their  force  originally,  .  .  .  the  interests  to  be  sub- 
served by  the  canals  have,  in  some  casee,  largely  ceased  to  exist 
or  are  otherwise  better  cared  for;  and  the  contribution  to  a  per- 
manent and  general  system  so  confidently  expected  has  been  a 
failure  from  the  first  and,  in  unmistakable  instances,  is  decreas- 
ing in  amount  year  by  year." 

In  the  application  of  this  conclusion  to  general  principles  of 
canal -building,  however,  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  engineer,  there  were  certain  disadvan- 
tages attaching  to  these  and  to  similar  canals  throughout  the 
country  which  have  been  abandoned,  and  that  these  disadvantages 
by  no  means  appertain  to  all  canals  nor  even  to  all  tributary 
canals.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  while  the  locks 
on  the  Brie  averaged  about  one  in  every  five  miles,  tlie  Champlain, 
one  in  three,  and  the  Oswego,  one  in  every  two  miles,  locks  on  the 
smaller  laterals  were  as  frequent  as  one  per  mile,  t\^'o  per  mile  or 
even  exceeded  three  per  mile  in  some  cases,  thus  implying  un- 
favorable topography  for  the  latter,  and  a  very  material  addition 
to  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance.  Moreover,  the  wasteful,  intermittent  process  of 
construction  of  the  laterals  was  a  conspicuous  factor  contributing 
to  their  downfall,  a  factor  which  might  have  been  averted  by  more 
extended  and  careful  preliminary  estimates,  reinforced  by  such 
a  fund  of  experience  as  we  possess  to-day,  in  conjunction  with  a 
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more  buRinesHlike  and  <*onRifttent  leginlative  policy.  Not  a  little 
of  the  difficulty  exporieucod  in  necuring  suitable  materials  for 
lock  construction — their  excessive  cost  and  the  opportunities  for 
poor  workmanship  in  the  case  of  stone  masonry  and  the  necessity 
for  continual  repairing  and  rebuilding  of  wooden  or  composite 
structures,  so  noticeable  in  the  history  of  the  abandoned  canals 
— may  nowadays  to  a  very  considerable  extent  be  obviated  by  the 
use  of  the  new  material — concrete. 

Again,  it  is  a  fact  that  these  laterals  had  not  the  advantage  of 
being  branches  of  the  trunk  line  in  the  sense  that  the  auxiliary 
lines  of  a  railroad  are  branches  of  its  main  thoroughfare  and  tap 
Hie  outlying  districts.    The  heaviest  freight-car  which  travels  on 
the  main  line  of  the  railroad  can  usually  be  shifted  off  on  to 
a  branch  and  continue  to  its  destination;   but  the  full  capacity 
canal  barge  for  the  large  prism  must  transfer  its  goods  to  a 
smaller  boat^,  adapted  to  the  navigation  of  the  lateral,  or  else 
the  smaller  boat  must  ply  the  large  canal  to  obviBte  reshipment 
of  its  cargo,  either  alternative  greatly  increasing  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  local  freight — on  which  the  laterals  depend — ^rela- 
tively to  through  freight,  and,  therefore,  greatly  diminishing  the 
serviceability  of  lateral  canals  of  different  prism  from  the  trunk 
lines. 

That  the  largest  unit  quantity  of  shipment,  other  things  being 
equal,  means  the  maximum  e<»onomy  of  transportation,  is,  we 
believe,  the  secret  of  the  inherent  advantages  of  transportation 
by  water.  That  there  is,  further,  a  saving  in  the  case  of  water 
carriage,  when  an  increased  bulk  is  conveyed  in  a  single  bottom, 
may  be  easily  demonstrated;  for  the  fact  is  apparent  that  a  mere 
increase  in  size  of  craft  involves  far  less  than  a  corresponding 
increase  of  immersed  surface,  whence  the  horse-power  necessary 
for  propulsion,  Inking  directly  proportional,  theoretically,  to  the 
area  of  immersed  surface,  is  much  less  per  ton  of  cargo  in  the 
case  of  the  larger  vessel.  Moreover,  if  a  canal  be  deepened  and 
widened,  the  niaxinuim  boatload  or  weight  of  cargo  which  it  will 
float  increases  about  as  the  cube  of  the  depth,  while  the  cost  of 
construction  increases  less  rapidly  than  the  square  of  the  depth, 
and  the  cost  of  maintenance  probably  in  a  less  proportion  still. 
As  no  such  course  of  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the  economics  of 
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land  transportation,  it  is  clear  that  the  advantages  of  the  en- 
larged canal  prism  are  very  great. 

It  shonld  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  without  enough  traffic 
to  keep  the  large  canal  busy,  the  additional  outlay  for  constructing 
and  maintaining  the  same  is  not  warranted.  Thus  in  the  case 
of  the  laterals,  if  built  before  the  day  ot  railroads,  they  might 
have  proved  worth  while,  even  with  a  small  prism  like  the  original 
Erie  and  notwithstanding  other  disadvantages.  They  would  have 
furnished  the  cheapest  mode  of  transportation  available,  despite 
high  tolls;  but  when  the  railroad  entered  the  field,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  operate  them  with  sufficient  economy  to  compete.  If  the 
business  interests  had  been  ample  enough  to  admit  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  prism,  if  the  laterals  had  been  tiie  outlet  of  a  con- 
gested district,  or  perchance  if  the  agriculture  of  the  interior  of 
the  state,  upon  which  they  depended  so  largely,  had  not  already 
begun  to  feel  the  withering  effect  of  western  competition,  then 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  these  canals  would  not 
have  held  their  own — ^as  in  the  case  of  the  trunk  lines — against 
the  innovations  of  the  railroads.  The  productivity  of  their  tribu- 
tary areas  (so  it  was  deemed)  did  not  permit  this  course  of 
action  and  they  were,  therefore,  ultimately  killed  by  the  more 
economical  transporting  power. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  fitting  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  canals 
were  abandoned,  not  because  of  the  failure  or  fallacy  of  the 
canal  principle,  but  rather  from:  misapplication  of  it.  Obviously 
there  was  a  distinct  difference  between  the  laterals  abandoned 
and  the  canals  retained.  The  latter  were  through  channels,  and 
by  way  of  them  the  great  West  and  other  regions  poured  their 
products  to  the  seaboard  at  New  York  City,  while  they  handled 
as  subsidiary  the  local  traffic,  the  class  on  which  the  laterals  were 
forced  to  depend  altogether.  Through  this  combination  tfie  trunk 
lines  were  able  to  attain  an  economy  of  transportation  far  sui)c- 
rior  to  that  reached  by  the  lateral  branches;  so  that,  while  the 
Erie  and  Ohamplain  and  Oswego  endure  and  flourish  to  the 
present  day,  the  Chemung  and  Chenango  and  Genesee  Valley 
canals  have  been  obliterated  by  competing  forces. 
50 
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THE  CANALS  AS  A  SCHOOL  OP  ENGINEERIN& 


The  NVw  York  ranal*.  thtf  jrr«>.it  pion^vr  work  of  aigineering  is 

thrf*  fir*t  Anwriran  w^h'ol  <.f  ^n?ine*>ring.     "From  this  sebcol  Arose 

TkfArly  all   the  raruil  en^nn*^r4  who  hare  lined  the  map  of 

tha  cfumirj  mrh  tK#-ir  »«»rk4  of  internal  improre- 

mt'nla."     « U.  S.  Gre^^'ory,  writing  in  1S66.> 

It  iff  wf'll  to  paufle  a  moment  and  consider  another  feature  of 
the  ranalft,  a  feature  which  exerted  a  trpmendooa  influence  towiitl 
thfi  HTi}^44pqnent  developim^^nt  and  pn>grej>s  of  the  coontry — the 
N»*w  York  ranals  as  tho  first  American  school  of  engineering— 
this  great  pionccT  work  of  American  engineering,  where  the  oi^* 
neers,  without  pn^vioiiH  training,  learned  in  the  hard  school  of 
ex|»**ri*n«»»,  and  Cdnqnering  by  courage,  persistence  and  force  of 
character,  Uname  famous  in  th<'ir  profession  and  spent  lives  of 
usefulness  in  their  country's  welfare. 

In  his  address  as  President  before  the  American  Society  of 
<*i\il  Kngineers,*  Mr.  Desmond  FitzGerald  divides  the  history  of 
engineering  in  AoHTira  into  four  jjcriods.  The  first  was  from 
1785  to  1«10,  the  WMond,  from  ISIO  to  lisiO,  the  third,  from  1830 
to  1S4S,  and  the  fourth,  from  1818  to  the  present  The  first  was 
a  jH^riod  of  canal  agitation  and  experiment,  the  second,  a  period 
of  canal  building,  the  third,  of  railroad-building,  and  the  fourth, 
the  period  of  modern  engineering.  Using  this  same  classification 
of  jH^riods  in  our  wtudy  of  the  pres<^nt  subject,  we  see  that,  with 
S(an(»ly  an  exc<»ij(ion,  can  there  be  said  to  have  been  any  Ameri- 
can engineers  until  the  beginning  of  the  F]rie  canal  in  the  second 
period.  During  the  first  period  many  schemes  for  canals  were 
proposed  but  only  a  few  of  them  were  consummated.  In  Vir- 
ginia the  James  and  Kanawha  rivers  were  connected  by  a  short 
canal,  and  two  short  canals  were  built  around  falls  in  the  Con- 
necticut river.    The  first  engineering  proposition  of  any  magni- 

^Trofisaciiona  of  the  Ameiican  Hocuty  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  XLI.,  p.  697. 
Address  delivered  June  27,  1899. 
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tude  was  that  of  connecting  the  Chesapeake  bay  with  the  Ohio 
river.  But  most  of  the  improvements  of  this  period  were  confined 
to  rivers.  The  Santee  canal,  the  first  true  canal  in  the  country, 
was  twenty-two  miles  long  and  connected  the  Santee  river  with 
the  tidal  head  waters  of  Cooper  river,  which  empties  into  Charles- 
ton harbor.  It  was  completed  in  1800  and  thus  antedated  the 
Middlesex  canal  of  Massachusetts  by  about  three  years. 

For  these  earlier  works  engineers  were  brought  over  from 
Europe.  Senf,  the  engineer  of  the  Santee  canal,  was  a  Swede. 
William  Weston  came  over  from  England  to  conduct  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  connecting  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna 
rivers  in  Pennsylvania,  and 'afterwards  was  employed  on  the 
Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company's  canal,  in  New  York, 
and  other  canal  enterprises  in  America.  Thus  during  all  this  first 
period,  there  were  no  American  engineers. 

The  second  period,  between  1810  and  1830,  includes  those  years 
when,  just  after  the  War  of  1812,  the  eastern  section  of  the  United 
States,  void  of  suitable  communications,  emerged  from  a  dense 
wilderness,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Indians  and  wild  beasts,  and  be- 
came a  prosperous  and  peaceful  country. 

For  twenty-five  years  men  had  been  expressing  ideas  about 
contfmunications  and  internal  improvements,  but  public  works 
were  spasmodic  and  without  system  or  definite  design.  Men 
seemed  afraid  to  invest  capital  in  such  undertakings  and  none  of 
the  numerous  propositions  could  find  expression  in  actual  works 
of  construction. 

In  New  York  State  the  attempts  to  improve  natural  streams 
had  not  proved  satisfactory,  and  agitation  for  an  adequate  canal 
kept  growing.  The  people  were  progressive,  and  nature 
urged  them  on  by  placing  the  best  possible  course  for 
the  most  useful  canal  in  the  country  right  through 
the  heart  of  their  State.  Thus  as  early  as  1808  the 
first  legislative  enactment  directing  a  survey  for  the 
Brie  canal  had  been  passed,  and  with  it  came  the  birth  of  engi- 
neering, as  a  profession,  in  this  country.  Was  it  the  canal  which 
caused  the  birth  of  engineering,  or  did  the  spirit  of  engineering, 
groping  for  expression,  create  the  canal?  \Ve  can  not  say,  but 
be  that  as  it  may,  just  as  the  cry  of  the  new  Republic  brought,  in 
itts  greatest  need,  its  greatest  statesmen— statesmen  the  like  of 
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which  it  has  never  had  since  and  never  so  needed  as  then — ^jnst 
so,  men  most  fitted  bv  every  natural  qualification  rose  as  if  by 
niafn<*«  and  without  previous  training  built  a  canal  which  was  not 
only  a  success,  but  remained  for  half  a  century  the  cynosure  of 
engineering  eyes. 

When  a  man  was  needed  for  preparing  plans  for  the  Erie, 
there  was  no  professional  engineer  in  America,  so  William  W«^- 
tV)n,  who  had  returned  to  ICngland,  was  once  more  summoned,  but, 
after  the  canal  commissioners  had  repeatedly  tried  to  secure  his 
services,  and  had  offered  a  salary  of  seven  thousand  dollars  a  jear, 
he  finally  refused,  saying  that  he  declined  the  greatest  honor 
ever  paid  him  only  because  of  advttnced  age  and  ill  health.  For- 
tunately,  this  resulted  in  the  employment  of  Americans  through- 
out the  enterprise,  and  in  the  development  of  American  en^'oeers. 

James  Geddes,  a  judge  and  sun'eyor  of  Onondaga  county,  and 
a  friend  of  Bimeon  De  Witt,  the  Surveyor-General,  was  chosen 
for  the  first  survey  in  18()S.  He  sun^eyed  from  Oneida  lake  to 
Lake  Ontario  where  the  Salmon  creek  enters  it;  another  line 
down  the  Oswego  river  to  the  lake;  a  line  from  liewiston  to  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  ^Maga^a  river  above  the  falls;  and  then 
from  Bufi'alo  east  to  the  tributaries  of  the  Seneca  river.  In  this 
work  he  followed  the  best*  route  that  exists  for  a  canal;  and  the 
whole  was  accomplished  for  the  sura  of  f673. 

When  all  was  ready  to  commence  active  preliminary  operations 
in  1816,  the  Erie  canal  was  divided  into  three  divisions.  One 
was  in  charge  of  James  Geddes,  one  in  charge  of  Benjamin 
Wright,  and  the  third  was  under  Charles  0.  Brodhead,  while 
('olonel  I^wis  Garin  had  the  Champlain  canal.  A  sketch  of  these 
men  and  their  assistants,  toget^ier  with  what  they  accomplished, 
will  best  show  how  engineering  was  developed  on  the  EJrie  canal. 

In  the  days  of  which  we  write,  judges  and  lawyers  were  as  a 
rule  surveyors,  for  they  found  a  knowledge  of  surveying  very 
useful  in  determining  questions  of  deeds,  leases,  etc.,  and  naturally 
it  was  from  this  class  of  men  that  the  engineers  sprang.  Until 
James  Geddes  was  made  chief  engineer,  he  continued  his  duties 
as  judge,  but  engineering  proved  more  to  his  liking  and  it  soon 
occupied  his  entii-e  attention.  In  181S  he  ran  a  remarkable  line 
of  test  levels.  The  level  to  l)e  tested  was  between  Rome  and 
Syracuse.    lie  ran  his  test  line  around  by  Oneida  lake,  forming 
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a  circuit  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles.  The  difference  in  the 
levels  at  the  junction  was  less  than  one  and  a  half  inches.  "This 
result,  so  satisfactory,  exhibits  in  the  engineers  a  degree  of  care, 
skill  and  precision,  in  the  delicate  process  of  leveling,  which  has 
perhaps  never  been  exceeded."*  Yet  previous  to  his  work  on  the 
Erie,  Judge  Geddes  had  used  a  leveling  instrument  but  once  and 
then  only  for  a  few  hours.  The  reason  for  this  remarkable  skill 
and  accuracy  can  only  be  found  in  the  natural  genius  and  char- 
acter of  the  man.  In  the  same  year  Geddes  laid  out  the  Cham- 
plain  canal,  another  remarkably  well-done  piece  of  work. 

Benjamin  Wright,  sometimes  called  the  'Tather  of  American 
Engineering,''  was  also  a  judge  and  surveyor.  He  had  done  a 
little  surveying  for  the  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Com- 
pany and  had  learned  by  experience  how  to  use  a  leveling  instru- 
ment. In  1811  he  was  asked  to  make  an  examination  for  the 
location  of  the  Erie  from  Rome  to  Watferford.  After  this  he  soon 
gave  up  all  other  duties  and  devoted  himself  to  canal  work. 

There  is  little  information  to  be  had  concerning  Charles  C. 
Brodhead  or  Colonel  Garin,  but  it  appears  that  Brodhead  retired 
to  private  life  at  Utica,  where  he  lived  almost  as  a  recluse,  ap- 
pearing only  once  more  before  the  public,  when  he  accompanied 
the  fleet'  from  Utica  to  New  York  at  the  oi)eiiing  of  the  Erie  canal 
in  1825.    A  son  of  James  Geddes  thus  writes : 

"As  has  been  stated,  all  efforts  to  secure  the  services  of  the 
English  engineer,  Mr.  Weston,  having  failed,  the  Commissioners 
were  in  great  doubt  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Mr.  Geddes  and  Mr.  Wright,  having  consulted 
with  each  other,  appeared  before  the  Board,  and  expressed  their 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  locate  and  construct  the  canals,  but 
expressed  a  strong  desire  that  tfie  Commissioners  should  feel  a 
like  confidence,  if  they  were  to  be  entrusted  with  the  responsi- 
bility. (Personal  communication  from  James  Geddes.)  Most 
fortunately  for  the  State,  the  Commissioners  gave  these  engineers 
that  confidence.  But  in  so  doing  they  encountered  the  censures  of 
the  enemies  of  the  canals,  in  and  out  of  legislative  halls.  On 
the  Assemibly  floor,  it  was  t'auntingly  asked,  ^Who  is  this  James 
Geddes,  and  who  is  litis  Benjamin  Wri«i;lit,  that  the  Commissioners 
have  trusted  with  this  ro8[)onsibility — what  canals  have  they  ever 

'Report  of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  January  31,  1818. 
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construrtod?  What  jn^at  public  works  have  they  accomplished?* 
But,  really,  the  Conimissionera  had  do  alternative — and  now  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  course  adopted  was  much  wiser  than  to  have 
entrusted  flie  canals  to  the  keeping  of  any  one  man,  as  wonld 
have  been  the  case  had  the  efforts  made  to  secure  Mr.  Weston 
been  successful. 

*'  To  add  still  more  to  these  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  engi 
neering,  it  was  said  in  high  places,  by  men  who  claimed  mach 
knowledge  on  such  subjects,  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed 
in  an  ordinary  engineer's  spirit  level  for  laying  out  long  lines  of 
canal,  and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  running  a  line  for 
the  long  levelR,  that  was  not  liable  to  be  erroneous  to  the  whok 
depth  of  the  canal.  80  much  annoyance  did  these  cavillers  pro- 
duce, that  in  the  next  year  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  in  order 
to  settle  that  matter  a  full  test  should  be  made."  As  previousiy 
fitat(»(l,  this  test  showed  an  error  of  less  than  an  inch  and  a 
half.  **  The  jmblication  of  the  result  of  this  test  level  put  an 
end  to  much  of  the  talk  of  pretenders  to  scientific  knowledge/*' 

The  enp:ine(Ts  showed  great  sagacity  in  beginning  their  work 
on  the  middle  section,  the  least  difticult  and  costly,  and  advanc- 
ing in  both  directions.  In  this  way  they  gradually  prepared  the 
people  for  greater  expense  and  at  the  same  time  gave  them  en- 
couragement by  showing  them  steady  i>rogi-e88;  and  all  the  while 
they  were  learning  and  feeling  their  way  along,  making  every- 
thing sure,  and  never  sacrificing  accuracy.  They  used  such  dis- 
cretion and  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  their  assistants  that  the 
many  enemies  of  the  enterprise  made  no  political  capital  out 
of  their  errors  and  defects,  nor  did  the  State  suflfer  from  any  want 
of  fidelity  and  ability  in  the  discharge  of  their  arduous  and  im- 
portant duties.  Two  of  the  men,  who  began  as  assistants,  and 
later  became  famous,  were  Canvass  White  and  John  B.  Jervis. 

Canvass  White  had  finished  his  school  life  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen. He  obtained  employment  on  the  Erie  under  Wright  and 
soon  rose  to  a  high  rank  under  that  able  teacher.  He  visited 
England  at  his  own  expense  and  traveled  more  than  two  thou- 
sand miles  on   foot  to   insjHH't  canals   there,   observing  closelv 

*Thc  Erie  Canal,  by  Ooorgo  Godiles,  in  Publications  of  the  Buffalo  Histori- 
cal Society,  pp.  291-293. 
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tiie  use  of  hydraulic  cement,  which  had  never  been  manufactured 
in  America  and  which  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  do  without. 
The  expense  of  importing  it  was  almost  ruinous.  When  White 
returned  to  America  he  experimented  with  limestones  found  here, 
and  finally  produced  a  hydraulic  cement,  which  was  used  with 
perfect  success.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  story  of  the  building 
of  the  Erie,  the  discovery  of  this  cement  was  made  through  the 
failure  of  some  quicklime  to  properly  slack,  but  to  White's 
thorough  experiments  and  persistent  efforts  was  due  its  success- 
ful use  on  the  canal.  To  White  was  committed  the  duty  of 
making  the  plans  for  all  the  mechanical  structures  on  the  canal. 
His  locks,  canal-boats  and  gates  do  him  ample  credit.  The 
levels  that  he  ran  were  very  accurate,  one  of  sixty  miles  proving 
to  be  entirely  correct  when  the  water  was  let  into  it.  In  those 
days  the  ability  to  run  accurate  levels  was  the  test  of  engineer- 
ing skill.* 

In  their  report  of  March  12,  1821,  the  canal  commissioners 
say  of  Canvass  White:  "The  important  services  pertaining 
to  the  engineer's  department  on  the  eastern  section,  have  been, 
for  the  last  season,  chiefly  devolved  upon  Canvass  White,  Esquire, 
whose  usefulness,  from  the  beginning,  has  been  constantly  in- 
creasing with  the  progress  of  our  labors,  by  his  continued  assi- 
duity and  increasing  knowledge." 

Mr.  Jervis  began  his  engineering  career  in  1817  as  axeman  on 
the  Erie.  Through  the  winters  he  studied  surveying  during 
evenings  and  at  odd  times.  In  the  spring  of  1818  he  went  out 
as  rodman  but  was  soon  transferred  to  construction  work.  His 
skill  with  leveling  instruments  early  brought  him  into  promi- 
nence and  he  was  made  resident  engineer  in  1819.  After  three 
years'  experience,  Mr.  Jervis  was  given  the  middle  section  to 
oversee  during  its  construction.  The  next  year  he  was  given 
superintendence  of  fifty  miles  of  completed  canal.  In  a  paper 
read  before  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  he  writes: 
"  The  work  being  new,  there  were  frequent  failui^c^s ;  but  as  weak 
points  developed  they  were  repaired,  and  the  work  was  con- 
stantly improved.  In  many  cases  it  required  a  good  deal,  of 
activity  to  keep  up  the  navigation.     This  Section  was  maintained 

*Stuart*s  Lives  arid  Works  of  Civil  and  Military  Engineers  of  America. 
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at  a  coHt  of  fOOO  per  mile,  including  a  large  amount  of  work 
in  graveling  the  towing-path/*^ 

This  only  goes  to  show  that  it  was  not  all  plain  sailing.  Much 
of  the  first  work  was  experimental  and,  like  all  experiments, 
sometimes  failed,  but  these  failures  were  invaluable  to  the  en- 
gineers, for  by  them  they  learned  more  than  by  success.  The 
last  quotation  shows  with  how  little  money  the  engineers  were 
obliged  to  get  along.  The  State  had  great  difficulty  in  financing 
this  gigantic  enterprise,  no  National  aid  being  available,  and 
the  engineers  were  compelled  constantly  to  consider  the  cost 
This  helped  to  develop  good  engineers.  To-day  the  best  engi- 
neers are  those  who  can  accomplish  the  most,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  for  the  least  money. 

Mr.  Jervis  tells  us  of  the  willingness  of  the  engineers  to  larn 
from  all  sources.  He  says :  '^  In  what  pertained  to  the  running 
of  Iin(»s  and  levels,  was  well  understood  at  that  time;  but  the 
mechanical  department  of  engineering  was  practically  in  its 
infancy.  Such  mutters  were  freely  discussed  with  intelligent 
mechanics,  who»e  skill  was  supposed  to  be  useful  in  this  depart- 
ment of  engineering.  The  plan  for  a  timber  trunk  for  the  aque- 
ducts was  prepared  and  submitted  by  a  carpenter,  Mr.  Cady,  of 
Chittenango.  This  plan  was  adopted  in  nearly  all  the  wood 
trunk  aqueducts  on  the  canal."" 

The  enthusiasm  caused  by  the  success  of  the  Erie  spread  like 
wildfire,  not  only  throughout  the  State  of  New  York  but  through- 
out the  entire  country.  A  demand  for  engineers  was  at  once 
created,  far  beyond  the  possibility  of  the  supply.  All  the  Erie 
engineers  were  called  to  other  groat  enterprises  in  Maine,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  other  states,  to  Canada,  and  even  to  the  West 
Indies;  the  younger  men  passing  on  and  becoming  famous  in 
the  third  period  of  American  engineering  history — the  period  of 
railroads. 

'^  The  state  of  New  York,"  siiid  the  canal  commissioners,  in 
1818,  "may  indulge  the  proud  reflection,  that  she  possesses 
within  herself  the  genius,  the  skill,  the  enterprise,  and  all  the 
other  means,  requisite  to  the  accomplishment  of  an   Internal 

*Trana<iction8  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  43. 
Paper  read  October  18,  1876;  entitled  "A  Memoir  of  American  Engineering." 

*Fact8  and  Circumatances  in  the  Life  of  John  B.  Jervis,  by  himself.  Never 
published,  manuscript  in  Jervis  Library,  Borne,  N.  Y. 
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Navigation,  whose  utility  will  surpass  any  work  of  the  kind 
which  preceding  ages  have  accomplished."^  Another  writer 
said : 

"For  accuracy,  despatch  and  science,  we  can  now  present  a 
corps  of  engineers  equal  to  any  in  the  world  .  .  .  The  canal 
line  is  now  one  of  the  most  excellent  schools  that  could  be  devised 
to  accomplish  men  for  this  pursuit."*  From  another  we  quote: 
/'  It  so  happened  that  the  Erie  Canal,  a  magnificent  undertaking 
for  its  day,  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  great  pioneer  work 
of  the  American  engineer  .  .  .  We  are  .  .  .  concerned 
in  knowing  how  such  a  great  project,  with  a  multitude  of  details, 
all  requiring  the  skill  of  the-engineer,  could  have  been  carried  to 
a  successful  termination  in  a  land  where  there  was  apparently 
no  engineer  capable  of  the  task.  .  .  .  How  could  these  men, 
without  text  books  or  traditions  to  guide  them,  succeed  in  carry- 
ing out  so  important  an  undertaking."® 

There  are  several  reasons  which  may  be  given  in  answer  to 
this  question.  Just  as  Washington,  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  built 
a  nation  in  a  land  where  there  were  no  statesmen,  so  Wright, 
Geddes  and  White  built  a  great  canal  in  a  land  where  there  were 
no  engineers.  These  men  were  working  for  a  cause,  f(»r  the  devel- 
opment of  their  native  land,  and  not  for  personal  gain  and  ag- 
grandizement. Then  the  character  of  the  men — they  were  men 
of  courage,  energy  and  skill;  sturdy  men  brought  up  in  a  sturdy 
country;  men  used  to  solving  all  borts  of  difficult  problems,  where 
necessity  was  the  mother  of  invention.  In  this,  their  first  great 
work,  they  carefully  felt  their  way,  working  out  oach  problem  with 
great  pains.  "What  they  did  not  undei^tand  they  conquered  by 
diligent  study,  unwearied  zeal  and  pountl  common  sense."^*^ 

When  surveys  on  the  Erie  were  commenced,  there  was  no  model 
on'  this  continent  that  could  be  used  as  a  guide.  There  were 
few  books  on  the  subject.  The  country  through  which  it  ran  was 
a  complete  wilderness,  yet  the  work  was  done  remarkably  well, 
in  a  remarkablv  short  time. 


^Report  of  Canal  Commissioners,  January  31,  1818. 

•Introduction  by  Charles  G.  Ilaincs  to  Public  Documents  Relating  to  New 
York  Canals,  p.  xlii.  (1821.) 

•Desmond  FitzGerald  in  Transactions  of  the  American  Sor^ii.'ly  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Vol.  XLT.,  pp.  607-608.  President's  address;  delivered  June 
27,  1899. 

"/d.  p.  609. 
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In  the  canal  commmRioners*  report  of  Febrnary  20,  1824,  we 
read :    "None  but  those  who  had  examined  the  line  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  the  work;  who  had  seen  the  mde  and 
undulating  surface  which  was  traversed,  the  rocks  which  were 
to  be  blasted,  the  irregular  ledges  filled  with  chasms  and  fissures 
which  were  to  form  the  sides  and  basis  of  a  water-tigbt  canal; 
the  spungy  swamps,  and  gravel  beds,  and  quicksands,  which  were 
to  be  made  imiwrvious  to  water,  and,  in  short,  the  huge  masses 
of    rough    materials,  which,  with    immense  labor,  were  to  be 
reduced  to  symmetry  and  form,  can  duly  appreciate  the  efforts 
which  it  has  required  to  surmount  these  various  obstacles." 

An  ever  prcucnt  fear  to  the  enginoerB,  in  laying  out  the  western 
division,  was  the  inability  to  obtain  suflBcient  water-supply.  If 
the  suniniit  level  could  be  kept  lower  than  the  surface  of  Late 
Krio,  inexhaustible  supplies  of  water  could  be  drawn  from  that 
souico.     After  much  drhato  as  to  the  various  routes,  the  one 
originally  8»irv«-y<'d  by  GoMvs  was  adopted,  and  the  water  was 
conducted  from  Kuffalo  to  I^kport  by  a  gentle  declivity  of 
one  inch  to  the  mile.     This  declivity  was  rendered  practicable 
by  the  fjict  that  the  bulk  of  freight  moved  from  west  to  east  in  the 
direction  of  the  current  thus  formed. 

The  problem  of  supply  for  the  next  section  was  finally  solved 
by  the  Irondcquoit  embankment.     It  was  a  wonderful  piece  of 
engineering  for  those  days.— an   embankment,  partly   natural, 
seventy  fcot  high,  over  which  the  canal  was  led  at  such  a  level 
that  water  might  be  supplied  from  the  Genesee  river,  and  the 
necessity  of  another  feeder  eliminated.     It  was  conceived   bv 
James  (leddes  on  his  first  survey  in  1808.    He  writes  in  a  letter 
dated  Albany,  Febrnary  22,  1822:    «I  had,  to  be  sure,  lively  pre- 
sentiments, that  time  would  bring  about  all  I  was  planning  that 
boats  would  one  day  pa.«s  along  on  the  tops  of  these  fantastic 
ridges,  that  j.osterity  would  see  and  enjoy  the  sublime  spectacle 
but  that  for  myself,  I  had  been  born  many,  very  manv  years  too 
soon.    There  are  those,  sir.  who  can  realize  my  feelings  on  such 
an  occasion,  .ind  can  forgive,  if  I  felt  disposed  to  exclaim  Eureka 
on  making  this  discovery.    How  would  the  great  Brindlev,  with 
all  his  characteristic  anxiety  to  avoid  lockage,  have  felt  in'such  a 
case:  all  h,s  cares  at  an  end  about  water  to  lock  up  from  the 
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Genesee  river,  finding  no  locking  up  required.  Boats  to  pass  over 
these  arid  plains,  and  along  the  very  tops  of  these  high  ridges, 
seemed  then  like  idle  tales  to  every  one  round  me.'"^  At  the  date 
of  this  letter  the  embankment,  the  subject  of  an  "  idle  tale,"  had 
become  a  reality. 

As  soon  as  the  lake  region  of  central  New  York  was  reached 
it  was  not  difficult  to  get  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  but  other 
problems  arose.  "One  of  our  most  pressing  and  important  duties," 
reported  the  canal  commissioners,  "...  was  to  locate  the 
canal  line  through  the  Cayuga  marshes.  .  .  .  The  labors 
necessary  here,  though  unusually  fatiguing  and  unpleasant,  were 
undertaken  with  alacrity,  by  our  engineer  and  his  assistants;  and 
after  several  days  strenuous  exertion,  in  water  from  six  inches 
to  a  foot  in  depth,  the  line  was  satisfactorily  established.''^^ 

Beyond  this  marsh  lay  the  Seneca  river  level  which  was 
regarded  with  much  solicitude  by  those  interested.  It  could  not 
be  drained  at  all,  while  the  excavation  was  from  five  to  eiglit 
feet  deep,  and  it  was  doubted  whether  the  earth  had  enough 
consistency  to  admit  of  its  being  excavated  by  the  ordinary 
processes,  or  would  keep  its  place  upon  the  embankments.  The 
whole  level  was,  besides,  subject  to  inundation  by  the  Seneca 
river  and  the  Canandaigua  outlet  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four 
feet.  It  was  finally  completed,  however,  by  slow  and  i>ersistent 
work. 

On  the  middle  division  the  difficulties  were  not  so  great,  and 
this  portion  of  the  canal  was  finished  and  in  operation  first. 
"During  the  past  season,"  say  the  canal  commissioners,  in 
Februarj',  182Q,  "  large  boats  h.ave  actually  navigated  it  for  the 
distance  of  seventy-five  miles;  and  nothing  has  hindered  such 
navigation  .  .  .  but  the  setting  in  of  frost.  .  .  .  The 
accuracy  of  the  levels,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  this  section, 
has  been  ascertained  .  .  .  this  result,  so  gratifying  on  every 
account,  can  not  fail  to  beget  strong  confidence  in  the  skill, 
and  a  just  praise  for  the  care,  of  our  engineer."^* 


"Lotr«  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  relation  to  the  Eric  and  Champlain 
Canals.     Vol.  I.,  p.  44.      (Albany,  1825.) 

^*Canal  Commissioners'  Report,  Febniary  27,  1822. 
^Canal  Commissioners'  Report,  February  18,  1820. 
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The  location  of  a  line  between  Little  Falls  and  the  Hudson 
was  the  most  troublesome  to  the  engineers.  Various  routes  were 
carefully  ejcplored  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  following  the  bank  of 
the  Mohawk,  but  were  all  rejected  as  impracticable.  "The 
princiiml  difficulties  in  the  conjstructioQ  of  this  section/'  say 
the  canal  commissioners,  "occurs  in  the  narrow  paBsage  along 
the  Mohawk,  where  the  hills,  crowding  to  the  waters  edge,  and 
terminating  abruptly,  render  it  necessary,  in  such  situations, 
to  construct  the  canal  either  entirely  in  the  river,  or  partly  in 
the  river  and  partly  in  the  hill ;  and  in  either  case,  the  founda- 
tions must  be  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  the  work  must  be 
carried  up  above  the  highest  floods,  and  the  outer  slope  of  this 
high  embankment  must  be  secured  with  a  covering  of  stone,  to 
prevent  the  earth  from  being  worn  away  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
cnrrent*''*** 

Even  the  attempt  to  continue  along  the  south  side  of  the 
Mohawk  was  abandoned  at  one  place,  where  the  difficulties  were 
considered  insuperable.  Here  for  a  distance  of  twelve  miles 
the  cimal  was  carried  along  the  north  shore,  crossing  and  xe- 
crossiiig  the  river  on  long  aqueducts. 

At  Cohoes  falls  the  difficulty  could  not  be  thus  easily  over- 
come, and  the  only  possible  location  (until  recemt  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  locks  has  made  availal)le  the 
location  adopted  for  the  new  Barge  canal)  w^as  along  the  abrupt, 
rocky  shores,  rising  to  a  great  elevation  and  in  many  places 
divided  only  by  the  narrow  bed  of  the  Mohawk.  The  canal  bed 
along  here  was  made  by  blowing  oflf  the  rock  by  blasting,  and 
the  work  was  completed  in  eighty  days,  although  it  was  pre- 
dicted that  it  would  take  several  years. 

Referring  to  the  line  east  from  Little  Falls  the  canal  com- 
missioners in  their  report  for  1822  say:  "The  engineer  has 
availed  himself  of  the  favorable  ground  which  the  flats  of  the 
Mohawk  afford;  and  by  judicious  distribution  of  his  locks,  has 
droppenl  his  various  levels  on  land  giving  suitable  depth  of  cutting 
and  requiring  but  little  embankment;  he  has  also  taken  care  to 
keep  his  line,  in  all  places,  above  the  floods  of  the  river;  and 
avoided,  on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  sides  of 


^*Canal  Commisaioncrs'  Report,  February  27,1822. 
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8teei>  banks^  where  the  soil  is  liable  to  slip^  and  the  canal  to 
be  otherwise  injured  by  the  torrents  from  the  hills.  The  cor- 
rectness of  this  location  was  tested  by  the  great  flood  of  Novem- 
ber last,  which,  suddenly  raising  the  Mohawk  to  an  unueual 
height,  was  not  observed  anywhere  to  approach  within  many  feet 
of  the  top  of  the  banks,  or  to  do  any  injury  to  the  works  which 
were  completed." 

The  execution  of  the  various  works  on  this  division  taxed 
to  the  utmost  the  experience  and  skill  which  had  been  acquired 
on  the  other  divisions.  The  cana,l  commissioners  admit  that, 
had  that  portion  of  the  work  been  begun  first,  while  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  engineers  in  regard  to  canals  was  yet  theoretical, 
it  is  probable  that  the  attempt  to  complete  the  canal  would  have 
been  abortive,  or  the  failure  would  have  been  so  great  as  to 
postpone  any  further  attempts  for  many  years.  To  none  but  the 
engineers  belongs  the  credit  of  thus  working  from  the  easy  to  the 
hard  and  learning  as  they  worked. 

The  first  locks  used  in  this  country  f  about  1795)  had  been 
of  Tvood;  but  their  quick  decay  made  them  almost  a  complete 
failure^  The  next  attempt  was  the  use  of  brick,  but  these 
could  be  made  to  last  only  about  six  years,  due,  probably,  to  the 
quality  of  the  mortar  which  was  made  with  common  lime.  Can- 
vass White  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  hydraulic  cement 
just  in  time  to  save  the  Erie  enigineers  much  embarrassment. 
With  this  cement,  locks  were  constructed  of  cut  stone,  with 
wooden  gates,  and  lacked  nothing  in  their  design  and  mechanical 
workings.  "Locks  are  the  most  diflScult  of  all  the  Works  which 
will  be  necessary,"  say  the  commissioners  in  their  report  of 
1818,  "and  their  construction  is  already  well  understood  in 
this  State."  Along  this  line  Nathan  S.  Roberts  achieved  the 
greatest  triumph  by  his  plan  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  at 
Lockport,  where  there  was  a  rise  of  sixty  feet  in  the  canal.  The 
attention  of  all  the  engineers  on  the  canal  was  called  to  this 
problem,  so  great  was  the  importance  of  its  solution,  and  many 
plans  were  submitted,  but  Roberts,  with  no  advice  and  with  the 
aid  of  but  very  few  books,  designed  a  series  of  five  "  double- 
combined  locks  of  twelve  feet  lift  each,  working  side  by  side." 
Although  he  rose  to  be  a  master  of  his  profession,  the  most 
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triumphant  moment  of  his  career,  he  aaid,  was  the  one  in  which 
the  plans  for  these  locks  were  accepted.^* 

As  a  display  of  engineering  skill,  the  aqueduct  axrross  the 
lienesee  river  at  Rochester  is  worthy  of  note.  It  consisted 
of  solid  masonry,  having  nine  arches  with  a  span  of  fifty  feet 
each,  and  two  with  a  span  of  forty  feet  each.  The  entire  length 
of  the  structure  was  eight  hundred  and  two  feet.  Of  the  other 
large  aqueducts,  one  was  at  Little  Palls,  taking  the  canal  thirty 
feet  above  the  Mohawk  river  on  three  spans,  one  of  seventy 
and  t^'o  of  fifty  feet.  Another  was  situated  four  miles  below 
Schenectady;  it  was  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet  long  and 
rested  on  sixteen  piers.  Twelve  miles  below  this  was  one  eleven 
hundrtHl  and  eighty-eight  feet  long,  resting  on  twenty-six  piers 
of  well  cut  stone  laid  in  water-lime  cement. 

During  the  year  1825,  three  hydrostatic  locks  had  been  placed 
in  tl»o  canal  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  freight  and  determining 
the  amonnt  of  toll.  One  of  these  was  opposite  Troy  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  western  and  northern  canals,  one  was  at  Utica,  and  the 
third,  at  Syracuse;  the  first  was  of  masonry  and  the  other  two  of 
wood.  They  wei-e  found  to  be  very  useful  and  their  accuracy  was 
often  tested  with  satisfactory  results.  These  hydrostatic  locks 
were  constructed  in  siich  a  manner  that  the  water  could  be  meas- 
ured with  a  boat  floating  in  it ;  then  the  same  quantity  was  meas- 
uhmI  without  the  boat,  and  the  two  weights  were  computed.  The 
difference  of  weights,  of  course,  gave  the  weight  of  the  boat,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  disj)!  a  cement. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  1825,  the  Erie  canal  stood  complete  at 
a  cost  of  a  little  more  than  seven  million  dollars,  a  successfully 
working  channel  of  commerce,  furnishing  a  connection  between 
the  great  West  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  was  three  hundred 
and  sixty-three  miles  long,  forty  feet  wide  at  the  water-surface, 
and  twenty-eight  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  with  a  depth  of  four 
feet.  Eighty-three  looks,  each  ninety  by  fifteen  feet,  raised  and 
lowered  the  boats  through  a  total  of  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  feet,  while  eighteen  aqueducts,  most  of  which  were  of  finely 
cut  stone,  carried  the  canal  over  the  streams  and  obstructions 
which  it  encountered.  The  time  l)etween  Buffalo  and  Albany  was 
reduced  from  twentv  to  ten  da  vs. 


"Stuart's  Lives  ar,d  Works  of  Civil  and  Military  Engineers,  p.  112. 
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To  repeat  the  language  of  the  narrator  of  the  celebration  at- 
tending the  completion  of  the  Erie,  where  he  exclaims  of  the 
authora  and  builders  of  the  canal:  "Europe  begins  already  to 
admire — ^America*  can  never  forget  to  acknowledge,  that  thby 

HAVE  BUILT  THE  LONGEST  CANAL  IN  THE  WORLD  IN  THE  LEAST  TIME, 
WITH  THE  LEAST  EXPERIENCE,  FOR  THE  LEAST  MONEY,  AND  TO.THE 
GREATEST  PUBLIC  BENEFIT."^* 

The  Erie  was  scarcely  well  under  way  before  petitions  and 
memorials  began  to  pour  into  the  Legislature,  praying  for  lateral 
canals  to  connect  various  points  throughout  the  state  with  the 
main  channel.  Several  of  these  propositions  met  with  approval 
and  some  eight  or  ten  laterals  were  constructed.  These,  of 
course,  made  continuous  work  for  engineers  for  many  years,  and 
as  the  demand  continued  the  supply  grew. 

Besides  the  laterals  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  (1836  to  1862) 
began  shortly  after  the  canal  was  completed,  for  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  original  canal  could  accommodate  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  traflSc.  This  enlargement  gave  the  engineers  a 
good  chance  to  correct  the  errors  committed  during  the  original 
work  and  to  make  of  the  Erie  the  splendid  waterway  it  still 
remains. 

Mr.  Jervis,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  received  his  first 
training  from  Judge  Wright,  took  an  important  part  in  this  en- 
largement, conducting  the  preliminary  surveys  and  the  work  of 
construction.  From  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  following  facts  have  been 
obtained ." 

He  was  keenly  sensible  to  the  mistakes  that  had  been  made 
and  he  determined  to  rectify  as  many  as  possible.  At  a  point 
about  eight  miles  above  Albany,  in  a  distance  of  two  miles,  there 
were  some  seventeen  locks.  One  cluster  of  nine  locks  and  another 
of  four  had  much  contracted  pound-reaches.  A  new  location  was 
found  for  these  locks  and  they  were  evenly  distributed  over  about 
three  and  a  half  miles.  A  short  distance  beyond  this  point  the 
canal  line  crossed  the  Mohawk  river  twice,  on  aqueducts  aggre- 

*Narrativ€  of  the  Festivities,  etc.,  by  William  L.  Stone,  printed  in  Colden's 
Memoir,  p.  331.     (New  York,  1825.) 

"Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol  VI.,  pp. 
52-64.  Paper  read  October  18,  1876;  entitled  "A  Memoir  of  American 
Engineering." 
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gating  nearly  two  thousand  feet  in  length.  A  line  was  surveyed 
along  the  south  side  of  the  river,  with  a  view  to  dispensing  with 
these  aqueducts.  The  surveys  and  estimates  were  satisfactory 
enough  to  induce  the  engineers  to  recommend  the  abandoning  of 
the  old  line^  together  with  the  two  aqueducts,  but  the  recommends- 
tioupwas  not  adopted  by  the  canal  board. 

In  the  original  canal  several  streams  had  been  crossed  in  pools 
formed  by  dams.    When  these  streams  became  turbulent,  much 
vexatious  trouble  to  navigation  ensued.    Especially  was  this  true 
at  Hchoharie  creek.     During  the  enlargement,  the  levels  were 
raised  so  as  to  cross  these  creeks  on  aqueducts,  and  this  change 
also  provided  for  carrying  through  culverts  many  of  the  small 
streams,  which  previously  had  been  allowed  to  flow  into  the  canal. 
It  is  said  that  this  change  restored  the  levels  to  the  eleva! 
suggested  by  Mr.  Brodhead  in  his  plans,  before  the  cana 
lM»jj:un.''       At  Little  Falls  the  flight  of  locks  was  whon> 
arranged.     Several  engineers   advised,   for  the   canal  prism,   . 
depth  of  eight  feet  and  a  width  of  eighty  feet  at  water-surface, 
but  seven  and  seventy  feet  were  adopted.      The  plan  of  stone 
arches  for  the  towing-path  on  the  aqueducts,  where  the  height 
required  a  timber  trunk  for  the  boat  channel,  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Jervis,  at  that  time,  and  has  sim^e  been  adopted.    At  the  time  of 
the  enlargement,  the  value  of  the  canal  was  placed  so  high  that 
all  tlie  work  was  of  a  very  substantial  and  expensive  character. 

In  that  connection  it  is  interesting  to  refer  to  the  Montezuma 
aqueduct,  which,  from  its  size  and  the  unusual  difficulties  due 
to  its  location,  is  i)erhap8  the  most  noteworthy  structure  on  the 
canals.  Van  R.  Richmond,  later  State  Engineer,  planned  for 
and  designed  the  aqueduct  and  later  built  the  embankment 
carrying  the  New  York  Central  railroad  across  the  Montezuma 
niarslies.  Mr.  David  E.  Whitford,  who  has  served  in  the  State 
Engineer's  department  almost  continuously  since  1852,  writes  us 
concernini?  these  two  undertakings  as  follows: 

''  Nearly  everybody  who  expressed  an  opinion  (except  Mr. 
Richmond)  predicted  that  the  exi)erinient  for  the  railroad  cross- 
ing would  prove  a  failure,  and-^many  doubted  the  possibility or 

the  probability  at   least — of  constructing  a   foundation   on   the 


»M.  M.  Bagg^a  The  Pionccis  of  Vtica,  p.  107.  (Utica,  1877.) 
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marsh  firm  enough  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  aqueduct  without 
yielding  and  settling  to  an  extent  that  would  prove  ruinous  to  the 
structure.  Hon.  Silas  Seymour  waa  State  Engineer  when  the 
'  Richmond  aqueduct '  was  brought  into  use  in  1856.  Twenty-six 
years  afterwards  (in  1882),  when  General  Seymour  was  State 
Engineer  again,  we  were  making  an  inspection  trip  over  the  Erie 
canal,  and  when  we  reached  Seneca  river  aqueduct,  Mr.  Seymour 
made  a  critical  examination  of  the  structure  and  expressed  his 
delight  in  not  being  able  to  discover  a  sign  of  any  settlement  any- 
where. 

"A  short  time  before  Mr.  Van  R.  Richmond's  death  he  came  to 
the  ofSce  with  his  son  Denison,  and  while  here  then  I  asked  him 
some  questions  abouf  the  rivers  and  marsh  and  the  structures 
in  that  locality,  especially  in  regard  to  the  aqueduct,  for  the 
reason  that  claims  for  damages  had  been  filed  against  the  State, 
the  claimants  alleging  that  the  aqueduct  had  caused  the  damage. 
Mr.  Richmond  explained  that  before  designing  the  aqueduct  plan, 
records  had  been  kept  so  that  they  knew  approximately  the  maxi- 
nram  flow  of  water  that  would  have  to  be  provided  for.  They  at 
first  thought  of  constructing  two  aqueducts,  one  at  the  Seneca 
river,  the  other  at  the  Clyde  river.  The  two  rivers,  where  the 
canal  crosses  them,  were  originally  nearly  half  a  mile  apart.  It 
was  finally  decided,  however,  to  turn  Clyde  river  into  the  Seneca, 
south  of  the  canal,  and  build  but  one  aqueduct.  Mr.  Richmond 
said  that  in  making  his  calculations  he  found  that  25  spans  or 
openings,  22  feet  wide  and  11  feet  deep  under  the  trunk  of  the 
aqueduct,  would  pass  the  biggest  floods  recorded  previous  to  that 
time  without  backing  up  the  water  to  any  appreciable  extent,  but 
to  be  on  the  safe  side  and  provide  for  greater  floods,  he  added 
six  more  spans,  making  the  number  31  instead  of  but  25,  as  at 
first  proposed. 

"At  the  highest  stages  of  the  water  since  the  aqueduct  was  built, 
careful  measurements  resulted  in  finding  that  the  surface  of  the 
river  was  not  quite  1^/4  inches  higher  at  the  upstream  side  of 
the  aqueduct  than  it  was  at  its  downstream  side.  On  the  19th 
of  March,  1865,  Howard  Soule  found  the  difference  to  be  0.09  foot. 
On  the  11th  of  April,  1873,  Mr.  L.  L.  Nichols  found  the  difference 
was  exactly  ^  of  a  foot.  At  the  lowest  stage  of  the  water  in 
61 
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the  river  a  person  six  feet  tall  can  stand  erect  in  a  skifF  in  passing  , 
under  the  aqueduct,  but  when  the  river  surface  was  at  its  highest  ] 
stage  the  lower  portion  of  the  aqueduct  trunk,  for  four  feet  in  I 
depth,  was  submerged."  , 

The  cost  of  this  aqueduct  was  |216,510.63,  covered  by  two  sue-        i 
cessive  contracts.    The  embankment  material  or  filling  was  de- 
posited without  any  preparation  upon  the  natural  surface,  con-        , 
sisting  entirely  of  vegetable  mould,  the  depth  of  which  to  firm 
bottom  is  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet." 

Mr.  Whitford  further  writes:  "In  regard  to  crossing  Seneca 
river  and  the  marshes  by  the  New  York  Central  railroad  (direct 
line),  I  had  heard  before  Mr.  Richmond  told  me,  and  he  explained, 
that  piles  (by  splicing  out)  were  driven  to  a  penetration  of  90 
feet  without  coming  to  a  firm  bearing,  and  it  was  stated  by  some 
that  each  pile  went  down  about  as  far  the  last  blow  as  with  the 
first,  but  that  statement  was  probably  an  exaggeration.  Mr. 
Richmond  did  not  put  it  so  strongly  as  that.  He  stated,  how- 
ever, that  the  n^siilt  was  so  discouraging  that  the  directors  called  ' 
a  iiicetiiig  and  doi'ided  to  abandon  that  line  and  adopt  one  that 
would  give  them  a  firm  foundation.  The  next  morning  after  it 
had  been  decided  to  abandon  the  line  where  so  much  construction 
work  had  already  been  done  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond— who  was  Division  Engineer — felt  so  disappointed  and 
badly  over  the  decision  that  he  told  the  Chief  Engineer  he  was  so 
sure  the  plan  of  foundation  he  proposed  would  prove  a  success,  he 
was  willing  to  risk  every  dollar  he  was  worth  in  the  experiment, 
— saying  he  had  then  saved  up  |10,000  from  his  salary  and  his 
profits  in  manufacturing  salt, — and  if  the  foundation  proved  a 
failure,  he  would  lose  bis  all.  The  chief  replied  that,  if  he  h^.d 
so  much  confidence  in  it  as  that,  they  would  go  ahead  and  com- 
plete the  work  on  that  line.  They  did  so  and  the  crossing  there 
has  been  in  use  now  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

"  The  foundation,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  raft  about  1,800  or 
1,900  feet  in  lon<,'th,  made  from  long  heavy  timbers,  thoroughly 
connected  and  so  arranged  as  to  break  joints  and  thereby  avoid 
an  up  and  down  Miinge'  movement  or  motion.    The  bed  of  the 


"For  information  on  tliis  subject  see  State  Engineer's  Annual  Reporta,  as 
follows:  p.  108  of  1855,  p.  82  of  1866,  p.  438  of  1862,  p.  75  of  1874. 
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river  and  the  marsh  was  dredged  to  a  uniform  grade  and  the  big 
continuous  raft  sunk  into  position^  using  about  100  cross  cribs 
filled  with  loose  stone.  Upon  these  cribs  stone  piers  were  con- 
structed from  about  low  water  mark  to  the  required  elevation  for 
the  stringers  and  tracks." 

This  is  thought  to  be  the  first  instance  of  the  use  of  the  mat- 
tress construction^  which  has  since  become  so  indispensable  in 
bank  protection  and  diflScult  foundation  work  the  world  over. 

The  New  York  canals  also  served  as  a  field  for  certain  pioneer 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  bridge-building.  In  1840  the  first 
bridge  in  America  consisting  of  iron  throughout  was  built  by 
Earl  Trumbull  over  the  Erie  canal  at  Frankfort.*®  This  bridge 
was  composed  of  cast-iron  girders  strengthened  by  wrought-iron 
rods.*^  Prior  to  1850  it  is  said  that  only  fifty  iron  bridges  had 
been  erected  in  the  United  States  and  that  a  large  majority  of 
these  were  built  by  Squire  Whipple  over  the  Erie  canal^  with 
spans  ranging  from  70  to  100  feet.**  The  connection  of  Whipple, 
who  is  regarded  as  the  "  Father  of  American  rational  bridge  de- 
sign," with  the  canal  is  interesting.  He  is  said  to  have  been  first 
induced  to  enter  the  field  of  engineering  while  at  Union  College 
and  especially  through  his  proximity  to  the  canal  at  that  time. 
His  invention  in  1840  and  later  construction  of  the  first  enlarged 
weigh-lock  scale  ever  constructed  upon  the  Erie  canal  is  men- 
tioned in  his  biography,  which  may  be  found  among  the  sketches 
of  engineers  who  have  served  in  the  State  engineering  department 
(see  Part  Two,  chapter  III).  In  1847  this  "modest  mathemati- 
cal instrument  maker,  [having]  .  .  .  without  precedent  or 
example,  evolved  the  scientific  basis  of  bridge  building  in  Amer- 
ica,"** embodied  the  results  of  his  study  in  an  unpretentious  book, 
containing  two  "  essays,"  from  the  first  of  which  we  extract  the 
following : 

"  Having  received  Letters  Patent  for  an  Mron  Trussed  Bridge ' 
upon  the  general  plan  of  the  arched  truss  [now  known  as  the  bow- 
string truss],     .     .     .     and   constructed  two  bridges  thereon, 

^'See  Transactions  Am.  8oc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  LIV.,  p.  216. 

"See  Roofs  and  Bridges,  Merriman  and  Jacoby,  Part  3,  p.  10.     (1904.) 

aSee  Trans.  Am.  iSfoc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  XXXVI.,  pp.  527-530;  Memoir  of  Squire 
Whipple,    Also  Johnson*s  Universal  Cyclopaedia,  article  Bridges, 

„See  Trans.  Am.  8oc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  LIV.,  p.  217;  presidential  address  of  C.  C. 
Schneider,  entitled  "  The  Evolution  of  the  Practice  of  American  Bridge  Build- 
ing/' delivered  June  20,  1906. 
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over  the  enlarged  Erie  canal,  (72  and  80  feet  span,)  one  of  which 
has  been  in  use  six  years,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  demonstrated 
fact,  that  bridges  may  be  sustained  by  iron  trusses.  Also,  that 
the  cost,  for  the  above  class  of  bridges,  is  only  about  25  per  cent 
more  than  the  same  class  of  bridges  of  wood,  as  heretofore  huilty 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  on  the  Erie  Canal.  That 
the  iron  portion,  constituting  some  %  of  the  whole  as  regards 
expense,  in  the  iron  bridge,  gives  fair  promise  of  enduring  for 
ages,  while  the  wooden  structure  can  only  be  relied  on  to  last  8 
or  10  years.  ...  It  is  probable  that  bridges  may  be  built 
for  t^OO,  as  about  the  minimum,  of  equal  strength  and  conven- 
ience, and  nearly  the  same  durability  as  those  hitherto  built  upon 
the  Erie  Canal  Enlargement  at  a  cost  from  800  to  tl,000."" 

The  type  of  truss  which  bears  Whipple's  name  was  first  con- 
Btructed  in  1852-3  and  extensively  used  from  then  until  about 
1HS5.  In  this  truss  Whipple  is  credited  with  introducing  the  first 
inclined  end-post  ever  used  and  the  first  pins  employed  in  a  truss 
of  similar  character.  In  1873  he  published  an  enlarged  edition  of 
his  work  on  bridge-building  and,  in  this  volume,  described  at 
length  hi«  new  "  Patent  Lift  Drawbridge,"  concluding  with  the 
observation  that,  "After  all,  practical  test  is  generally  the  only 
satisfactory  means  of  determining  the  value  and  utility  of  any 
mechanical  device."'*  Shortly  afterwards  the  Erie  canal  again 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  establishing  the  practicability  of 
his  designs,  for  he  then  built  a  successful  lift-bridge  over  the  canal 
at  Utica. 

In  speaking  of  the  early  engineers  in  this  country,  D.  S.  Gregory 
writes  as  follows  to  a  son  of  Benjamin  Wright:  "Thus  I 
know  that  the  commissioners  thought  they  must  send  for  some 
great  engineer  from  England  from  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's 
Canal,  to  teach  us  how  to  build  a  canal,  fearing  to  trust  our  com- 
mon-place Americans.  At  length  they  settled  upon  that  plain, 
unsophisticated  and  unpretending  land  surveyor — nothing  but 
an  old-fashioned  land  surveyor — Benjamin  Wright,  for  the  en- 

"A  Work  on  Bridge  Building  .-consisting  of  Two  Essays,  the  one  elementary 
and  general,  the  other  giving  Original  Plans  and  praotioal  Details  for  Iron 
afid  Wooden  Bridges,  by  S.  Whipple,  C.  E.,  pp.  42-3. 

'^An  elementary  and  practical  Treatise  on  Bridge  Building,  an  enlarged  and 
improved  edition  of  the  Author's  original  Work,  by  S.  Whipple,  G.  E.  pp. 
346-302. 
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gineer  on  the  Erie,  and  James  Geddes  on  the  Ghamplain  Canal. 
From  this  school  arose  nearly  all  the  canal  engineers  who  have 
lined  the  map  of  the  country  with  their  works  of  internal  im- 
provements."** 

Yet  this  old-fashioned  land  surveyor,  beginning  his  engineering 
career  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  within  the  next  twenty-five  years 
became  associated,  as  chief  or  consulting  engineer,  with  the  most 
important  improvements  on  this  continent,  such  as  the  Erie,  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio,  the  Welland  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Ship  canals, 
and  the  Harlem  and  Erie  railroads. 

Many  of  his  associates  on  the  Erie  were  called  to  prominent 
positions  in  other  states.  Geddes,  who  was  sixty-two  when  the 
Erie  was  completed,  responded  to  invitations  from  Ohio  and 
Maine  for  assistance  in  the  work  of  constructing  canals,  but  later 
was  obliged  to  decline  an  important  Government  position  on 
account  of  his  advanced  age.  White  became  chief  engineer  of 
the  Union,  the  Lehigh,  and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canals,  and 
consulting  engineer  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal  and 
the  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  dying  at  the  age  of  forty- 
four.  Roberts  was  made  chief  engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Pittsburg  and  Kiskiminetas  canals  and  of  the  Muscle  Shoals 
in  the  Tennessee  river.  Bates  was  called  to  be  chief  engineer  of 
the  Ohio  canal  system,  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  and 
the  Erie  and  Kalamazoo  railroad,  and  served  also  with  the 
Auburn  and  Rochester  railroad  and  the  Niagara  River  Hydraulic 
Company.  Jervis  became  chief  engineer  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  canal,  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  the  Albany  and  Schenectady 
and  the  Hudson  River  railroads. 

Others  of  these  early  engineers  remained  for  many  years  on 
the  canals,  and  their  names,  together  with  those  of  their  succes- 
sors, have  become  very  familiar  in  the  canal  world,  such  names 
as  Hutchinson,  Barrett,  Childs,  Nichols,  Fay,  McAlpine,  Rich- 
mond, Goodsell,  Storey,  Hartwell,  Kimball,  Taylor,  Jerome, 
Hanks,  Cooper,  Evershed,  Bisgood,  Gere,  Whitford,  Soule,  Tubbs, 
Beach,  Kaley  and  many  others, — men  who  received  their  early 

"Stuart's  Lives  and  Works  of  Civil  and  Military  Engineers  of  America, 
n.  08.  (Mr.  Gregory  was  for  many  years  in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of 
New  York  State.) 
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training  on  the  canals,  many  of  them  spending  a  lifetime  in  the 
service,  and  a  few  still  remaining  in  that  service. 

Although  many  of  the  best  works  of  these  early  engineers  are 
no  longer  visible,  swept  away  by  the  swift  onrush  of  progress, 
monuments  of  their  skill  and  labor,  perpetuating  their  memory, 
still  remain.  Much  of  their  best  effort  never  assumed  tangible 
form,  but  lay  in  the  transmission  of  their  experiences,  their  fail- 
ures, and  their  successes  to  the  generations  of  engineers  who  were 
to  follow.  Their  triumphs  were  largely  due  to  their  personal 
characters.  Judgment,  accuracy,  economy  and  integrity  marked 
every  step  of  their  work.  Best  of  all,  they  were  Americans.  Only 
two  foreign  engineers  were  ever  employed  ^n  the  construction  of 
the  original  Erie, — an  Irishman  and  a  Frenchman.  They  held 
subordinate  positions  and  remained  only  a  year."^  The  following 
was  the  toast  to  the  engineers  at  the  celebration  attending  the 
oiK^ninjr  of  the  canal:  "The  Canal  Engineers  and  their  Associ- 
ates— their  science  marked  out  the  path  from  the  Lakes  to  the 
Ocean.  It  is  the  pride  of  the  Republic  to  call  them  her  native 
suns.'*-'' 

One  causo  of  the  success  of  these  engineers  may  be  found  in 
their  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  political  patronage  and 
official  favoritism  and  their  liberty  to  choose  competent  assist- 
ants. As  Mr.  Jervis  says:  "Whatever  may  have  been  the 
views  of  men  lii«,^h  in  oHuial  station,  it  was  not  regarded  proper 
to  interfcMc  with  the  economical  conduct  of  business  on  the  canal. 
In  all  my  intercourse  for  seven  years  no  intimation  was  given 
me  to  look  to  tlie  rij^ht  hand  or  the  left  for  any  motive,  but  the 
strict  interest  of  the  canal.  When  superintending,  Commissioner 
Seymour  did  not  in  the  least  give  direction  or  even  intimation 
as  to  whom  I  should  employ  in  any  department  of  work.  I  se- 
lected the  men  I  wanted,  with  strict  reference  to  the  ability  I 
snj)pos<Hl  they  had  for  the  work  to  be  done."^* 

"Many  of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  American  engi- 
neering," said  one  writer,  "  originated  with  those  Erie  canal 
engineers.     We  practice  their  methods  to-day.     ...     As  a 

^Lnics  of  the  Stale  of  yew  I'orA',  in  relation  to  the  Erie  and  Champlatn 
Canals,  Vol.  L,  p.  107.      (Albany,  1825.) 

**Colden's  Memoir ,  p.  288. 

**Fact6  and  Circumstances  in  the  Life  of  John  B.  Jervis,  hy  himself,  •  Manu- 
script in  Jervis  Library,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
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class  they  wrote  little.  There  were  then  no  engineering  papers 
prepared,  and  no  engineering  societies  to  perpetuate  them,  if 
they  had  been  prepared.  They  were  not  scientific  men,  but  knew 
by  intuition  what  other  men  knew  by  calculation.  . 
What  science  they  had  they  knew  well  how  to  apply  to  the  best 
advantage.  Few  men  have  ever  accomplished  so  much  with  so 
little  means."*^ 

William  J.  McAlpine,  one  of  those  engineers  who  received  his 
early  training  on  the  Erie  canal,  in  a  paper  before  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  speaks  as  follows:  "A  century  ago, 
our  country,  then  so  recently  settled,  almost  belonged  to  the  ruder 
conditions  of  society,  and  there  was  hardly  any  call  for  the  serv- 
ices of  an  engineer.  During  this  century  society  here  has  ad- 
vanced with  a  stride  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world; 
and  with  it  has  been  the  demand  for  the  science,  skill  and  talent 
of  the  engineer  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  brought  it  up  from 
a  trade  to  the  dignity  of  one  of  the  liberal  professions. 

"  Even  one-half  of  a  century  ago  the  most  eminent  of  our  en- 
gineei's  were  chiefly  those  who  had  been  recruited  from  other 
professions  or  trades,  to  whom  the  modern  application  of  science 
was  almost  unknown.    .     .     • 

"We  of  the  older  school  have  fought  a  long  and  severe  battle 
to  bring  the  profession  up  to  its  present  position.  The  rising 
school  must  continue  the  contest  with  the  same  earnestness  to 
maintain  its  rank  with  the  other  professions."^^ 

*Ashbel  Welsh  in  President's  Address.  Transactions  of  the  Amei-ican  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers.  Vol.  XI.,  p.  168.     Address  delivered  May  10,  1882. 

■^President's  address.  Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
ffineers,  Vol.  I.,  p.  54.    Address  delivered  September  2,  1868. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OP  THE  ERIE  CANAL. 

Treated  especially  with  reference  to  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

"N«w  York  ham  always  bmn  deeply  interested  in  ihipe  end  eeaela  and  nihnys,  the  meane 
and  inetnunenu  of  oommunieatlon  whieh  haTe  made  the  modern  worid  poerihto  and  biovcht 
in.  in  •  roucb  pieUminary  way.  the  brotherhood  of  man." 

BautOkm  W.  JfeMe. 

The  Broader  Phases  of  tub  Influbncb  op  thb  Ganau 

To  the  spread  of  republican  ideas  of  government  in  the  laat 
years  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteendi 
century  may  be  ascribed  the  intellectual  awakening  which  swept 
over  Europe  and  reacted  upon  America  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
period.  The  revival  was  marked  during  its  most  brilliant  decade, 
namely  from  IK'iO  to  1840,  by  auch  significant  events  as  the  publi- 
cation of  Lyell^s  Geology  and  of  the  first  volumes  by  Alfred 
Tennyson,  by  the  formulation  of  the  cell  theory  in  biology,  the 
invention  of  the  friction  match  and  daguerreotype  and  by  the 
establiriiment  of  the  railroad,  the  electric  telegraph  and  the  ocean 
steamship.  The  peculiar  diversity  of  interests  of  the  period  ia 
apparent.  It  is  alHo  clear  that  then,  as  in  no  previous  reawaken- 
ing, intellectual  activity  was  turned  into  practical,  utilitarian 
and  commercial  channels. 

In  America — a  new  country,  newly  launched  on  a  course  of  in- 
dependent action— the  prevailing  spirit  naturally  expressed  itself 
in  commercial  pursuits.  The  need  of  the  hour  here  was  expan- 
sion, and,  as  subsidiary  to  it,  communication — some  means  by 
which  waiting  thousands  could  be  poured  into  the  interior,  there  ' 

to  develop  vast,  inert  resources — a  line  of  ready  intercourse,  ' 

which  should  supply  the  frontier  from  the  coast  and  the  coast  in  ' 

turn  from  the  frontier,  each  with  its  respective  wants — a  link  I 

to  bind  the  straggling  settlements  already  forming  with  the  great  I 

nourishing  mother  settlements  east  of  the  Appalachian  divide, 
and  to  weld  the  two  in  one,  before  the  opportunity  had  been 
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given  them  to  grow  apart.  It  is  precisely  in  this  light  that  the 
Erie  canal  appears  to  be  a  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times. 

A  work  which  compares  favorably  with  any  wonder  of  the 
ancient  world  in  respect  to  grandeur  and  shames  them  all  in 
point  of  utility,  our  gigantic  waterway  stands  undeniably  as 
the  most  enduring,  single  monument  of  that  period  in  America. 
As  the  progenitor  of  new  and  wonderful  modes  of  communication, 
and  more  than  all  else,  as  an  economic  force,  stimulating  and 
guiding  the  nation  in  its  development,  the  canal  has  wielded  a 
tremendous  influence  and  possesses  a  peculiar  interest  for  the 
historian.  An  attempt  to  analyze  this  influence,  however,  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  its  manifestations  are  very  diverse,  that  it 
has  permeated  many  phases  of  industry  and  extended  far  and 
wide,  but  so  harmonizing  with  and  amplifying  other  beneficent 
influences,  that  its  identity  is  often  lost  or  merged  in  the  prevail- 
ing atmosphere  of  the  age. 

Tributes  to  the  widespread  benefits  conferred  upon  humanity 
by  the  improved  means  of  communication  introduced  during  the 
early  canal  era  are  not  lacking.  A  contemporaneous  authority, 
Thomas  Tooke,  in  his  History  of  Prices  .  .  .  from  1193  to 
1837,  states  the  case  very  forcibly  with  especial  reference  to  Eng- 
land. "  The  high  range  of  prices,"  he  says,  "  which  prevailed  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  past,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
present  century,  contrasted  with  the  comparatively  low  range 
observable  in  the  period  which  has  elapsed  from  1819  to 
the  present  time  [1838],  forms  a  very  striking  feature  in 
the  history  of  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  this  country.'-* 
The  author  deduces,  in  the  course  of  two  volumes,  devoted  to 
the  subject,  six  causes  to  which  he  ascribes  tlie  phenomenon  of 
the  decline  of  prices  and  among  these  he  specifies :  "The  removal 
of  obstacles  from  the  several  sources  of  foreign  supply;  a  great 
extension  of  some  of  them ;  and  the  discovery  of  new  ones,"  and 
again :  "  A  great  reduction  of  the  charges  of  importation  .  .  .  ; 
and  the  improved,  and  cheaper,  and  more  rapid  internal  com- 
munications," the  "  fall  of  some  commodities,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  the  previous  rise,  being,"  as  he  later  explains,  "  the  effect  of 

^HUtory  of  Prieu,  Vol.  I.  p.  1.     (London,  1838.)    The  Erie  canal  waa  first  uaed  throuch  » 
portion  of  ita  length  in  1819. 
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improvements  in  machinery,  in  cultivation,  in  science,  and  in  the 
facility  and  comparative  cheapnoas  of  communication."* 

It  is  thus  poHsible  to  aftirm  with  some  measure  of  scientific 
certainty  that,  even  before  the  advent  of  railroads,  the  improved 
facilities  for  transportation  materially  affected  prices  and  re- 
duced tlie  cost  of  living  throughout  the  commercial  world. 
Exactly  how  much  any  one  project  contributed  towards  this  net 
result  is,  however,  a  matter  of  speculation.  Only  in  local  in- 
stances can  we  adduce  proof  at  all  conclusive,  and  the  purpose 
of  this  chapter  must  be,  therefore,  to  study  specific  and  local  ef- 
fects. It  is  i)rofitable,  nevertheless,  to  preface  this  statistical 
study  with  a  few  more  general  considerations. 

The  fact  is  well  known  that  the  presence  of  navigable  rivers, 
penetrating  the  interior  from  the  coast-line,  has  always  noticeably 
affected  the  development  of  a  country  and  the  movement  of  popu- 
hit  ion  inland.  Australia  is  an  instance  of  a  land  peculiarly  de- 
ficient in  navigable  watercourses  and  the  slow  and  retarded 
character  of  its  inland  growth  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  its  his- 
tory. Tlie  T'nited  States  possesses  a  wealth  of  such  streams  and 
rivers  and  its  settlements  have  generally  advanced  along  these 
waterways  and  afterwards  filled  in  the  intervening  territory. 
The  Appalachian  chain  of  mountains,  however,  early  presented 
tlio  one  great  barrier  to  progress  across  the  interior.  Through 
this  continental  divide  tlu^re  are  four  natural  passes,  each  in  the 
early  days  traverscMl  by  an  Indian  trail,  subsequently  expanded 
into  wagon-roads,  liy  far  the  most  favorable  of  the  four,  like- 
wise the  most  northerly,  lies  across  the  state  of  New  York.  It 
was  here  that  the  genius  of  our  statesmen  and  engineers  executed 
the  mighty  task  of  supplying  the  deficiency  left  by  Nature  and 
connecting  the  extensive  inland  waterways  with  the  coast  by 
means  of  the  Erie  canal. 

Ix?t  us  consider  briefly  what  other  possible  routes  suggest 
themselves  and  what  changers  might  have  been  wrought  in  the 
history  of  our  country,  had  tlie  building  of  the  canal  been  de- 
layed or  abandoned.  The  St.  Lawrence  river  is  the  natural  out- 
let of  the  Great  Lake  system.  In  pre-canal  days  many  interior 
products  found  their  way  to  port  at  Montreal.     In  fact,  Wash- 


^HvtUrry  cf  Prices.     Vol.  II.  pp.  348  and  354. 
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ington's  chief  expectation  for  the  Potomac  River  Company  was 
that  it  would  capture  the  Detroit  fur  trade  from  Montreal,  and 
the  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company,  later  on,  in- 
herited a  similar  ambition.*  The  route  of  the  St.  Jjawrence  is 
impeded  by  obstructions  to  navigation.  It  is  at  a  disadvantage  in 
being  more  northerly  and  necessitating  a  longer  course  in  re- 
stricted channel  than,  for  example,  the  Erie  canal  and  Hudson 
river.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  saves,  in  comparison  with  the 
latter  route,  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  distance 
for  freight  destined  for  Liverpool,  and  admits  of  ocean  navigation 
as  far  up  the  St.  Lawrence  as  Montreal.  In  spite  of  the  Ameri- 
can preoccupation  of  the  field,  the  opening  of  the  Welland  canal 
took  place  in  1831,  six  years  after  the  completion  of  the  Erie, 
and  became  the  first  step  towards  the  improvement  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  route.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  spent,  all  told,  about  one  hundred  million  dollars  on 
this  system  and  proposes  to  duplicate  the  expenditure  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years.  Meanwhile  American  commercial  interests 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  menace  of  Canadian  competition.  Add  to 
this  commercial  issue  the  strategic  importance  of  the  outlet  to 
the  Great  Lakes — foreseen  by  Wellington  when  he  asserted,  in 
connection  with  the  War  of  1812,  that  America  would  not  be 
subdued,  until  the  Great  Lakes  had  been  acquired  and  brought 
under  the  control  of  English  navies — ^and  the  conclusion  is  irre- 
sistible that,  without  the  Erie  canal,  the  upbuilding  of  a  foreign 
rival  route  would  have  been  greatly  encouraged,  and  the  absence 
of  our  American  waterway  would  have  enriched  the  neighboring 
domain  commercially  and  strategically  almost  in  proportion  as 
it  would  have  tended  to  impoverish  us. 

Probably  without  the  Erie  canal,  transportation  systems  across 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  would  have  built  up  that  state  and  its 
metropolis  at  the  expense  of  our  own,  but  such  a  possibility  be- 
longs ratlier  to  the  treatment  of  local  than  of  national  benefits. 

There  is,  however,  a  third  possibility  which  enables  the  his- 
torian to  measure  by  negative  means,  so  to  speak,  the  benefits  of 

The  rivalry  between  the  two  routes  from  Detroit  even  in  later  years  is  confirmed  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  from  Farmer's  HUtory  of  Dttroil  and  Michigan  (p.  889):  "The  completion  of 
■  the  Erie  Canal  to  Buffalo  in  1825  was  a  notable  event  in  the  progress  of  transportation  facili* 
ties,  and  freighta  were  greatly  reduced  as  soon  aa  it  was  oi^ned.  .  .  .  The  opening  of  the  Wel- 
land Canal  in  the  fall  of  1831  was  also  of  great  advantage." 
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the  canal  to  ns  as  a  nation.  There  are  two  principal  commer- 
cial ontlelB  for  the  Hississippi  valley.  The  Gnlf  rente  has  been 
longer  developing,  but  is  increasingly  recognised  as  a  formidable 
competitor  of  the  direct  rente  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  is 
not  probable  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  Erie  canal,  the  sontiierly 
route,  remote  as  it  was  from  the  center  of  business  activity, 
would  have  become  what  the  easterly  route  actually  did  become. 
There  is  abundant  evidence,  however,  that  even  prior  to  canal 
days  the  Oulf  route,  aided  by  climatic  advantages,  tiireatened  the 
supremacy  of  the  more  easterly  and  northerly  outlet,  and  tiiat,  in 
the  words  of  a  recent  student  of  the  transportation  problem,  ^^  the 
opening  of  the  Erie  Canal,  in  1825,  gave  the  first  decisive  impulse 
to  commerce  to  move  across  the  country  instead  of  down  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  In  later  years,-'  the  same  authority 
further  says,  "  the  construction  of  the  great  trunk  lines,  parallel 
to  the  northern  water  route  formed  by  the  Great  Ijakes  and  Erie 
Canal,  strengthened  a  movement  which  had  already  become  firmly 
established."^  Had  the  Mississippi  river  formed  the  principal 
outlet  of  the  rich  interior  of  our  Country,  no  one  will  deny  that 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  nation  would  have  been  materially 
modified,  and  modified  in  a  twofold  way — commercially  and 
politically.    With  the  products  of  the  north-central  states  pass- 

Hjuotntion  from  TrariMptyrtation  on  the  Great  Lak49  of  NariK  Ammioa,  Qeo.  Q.  ToimU,  Houm 
I>ocuinent  No.  277.  Fifty-fifth  Conicren.  second  ■easion.  pp.  40-60. 

WmshinfTton.  in  »  lettor  written  in  17K3  to  the  Marquia  de  OhMtelhiz.  prodalmed  with  thm 
rare  difloernmont  of  wliich  he  waa  capable  that,  "the  Western  atatea  .  .  •  han(  opon  a  piTot. 
The  touch  of  a  feather  would  turn  them  any  way.  They  haT*  looked  down  the  Htwiariprf  till 
the  Spaniards  .  .  .  threw  difficulties  in  the  way;  and  they  looked  that  way  for  no  other  rea* 
son  than  because  they  could  glide  quietly  down  the  stream.  .  .  .  and  beeauae  they  had  no 
other  means  of  coming  to  ua  but  by  land  transportation  and  unimproved  niada." 

From  Flint'a  History  and  Geoffraphy  of  the  Mwieeippi  Valley,  publiahed  in  1882.  we  leam 
that  the  lower  parts  of  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  had  always  enjoyed  a  great  adran- 
taice  in  being  able  to  aend  their  producta  with  almost  equal  oonvenienee  southward  by  the 
ML<<i4i88ippi  or  eastward  to  the  lakes  and  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Another  contemporaneous  evidence  of  the  preparedness  of  the  Ifiaaiaiippi  river  route  to 
aerve  the  community  thus  early  consiats  in  the  fact  that  the  first  survey  for  the  Blinoia  and 
Michifcnn  canal  (extending  from  Chicago  to  the  navigable  portion  of  the  Illinois  river,  and  thus 
connecting  permanently  the  watersheds  of  the  Great  Lakea  and  the  MiasJsrfppi.  which  are  oftot 
naturally  united  at  this  point  in  aeaaons  of  extreme  high  water)  was  made  in  1816,  or  nine  years 
before  the  Erie  Canal  was  opened.  A  traveler.  Patrick  ShinefF.  in  a  record  of  hie  visit,  pub- 
liahed in  1H35.  wrote  of  Chicago,  then  a  hamlet:  "When  oonnected  with  the  navigable  point 
of  the  river  Illinois,  by  a  canal  or  railway,  [it]  cannot  fail  of  rising  to  importance."  (Ameriean 
Hietory  Told  by  Contemporariee,  edited  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  extract  from  book  of  Patrick 
Shirreff.) 

From  table  No.  17.  among  thoee  appended  to  this  chapter,  may  be  seen  how  acute  the  com- 
mercial rivsJry  between  the  states  of  New  York  and  Louisiana  actually  became,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  advantagea  of  the  canal  to  the  former.  In  1841  the  value  of  the  exporU  of  New  York 
waa  leaa  than  that  of  I^ouuuna. 
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ing  down  the  Mississippi  river,  Chicago  conld  hardly  have  be- 
come so  great  an  emporium  as  it  is,  and  not  a  little  of  the  com- 
mercial prestige  of  Boston,  New  York  and  Baltimore  during  the 
last  century  would  then,  perchance,  have  descended  upon  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile  and  Galveston.^  More  portentous  still  than 
this  commercial  alliance  between  the  Northwest  and  the  South  is 
the  consequent  probability  that  out  of  it  there  would  have  grown 
racial  sympathy  and  political  kinship,  with  what  effect  upon  the 
great  issues  which  culminated  in  the  Civil  war  or  upon  the  pres- 
ent constituency  of  the  American  land  and  people,  we  can  only 
conjecture.* 

This  consideration  leads  directly  to  what  is  probably  the  most 
signal  benefit  the  canal  has  ever  bestowed  upon  the  nation,  what 
Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address  recognized  as  the  great  need 
of  the  hour,^  what  Clinton  and  Calhoun  and  other  famous  advo- 
cates of  internal  improvements  deemed  of  first  importance — the 
service  such  works  would  perform  in  binding  together,  by  a  more 
extensive  and  sympathetic  intercourse  and  interdependence,  the 
great  divisions  of  our  land.  And  these  men  lived  to  see  the 
forces  they  had  set  in  action  operating  to  accomplish  the  demoli- 

*Tbe  authority  before  cited  (Tunell).  on  the  pages  already  referred  to,  well  characterizes 
the  radical  commercial  changes  which  would  result  even  at  the  present  day  from  a  shifting  of 
routes.  "The  Gulf  roads  hold  that  the  central  West  and  Southwest."  he  states,  "should  ex- 
port their  surplus  products  through  the  Gulf  ports  and  receive  imports  through  the  same 
cities.  This  proposition  is  nothing  short  of  revolutionary.  It  means  a  breaking  away  from 
the  old  channels  of  shipment  through  Chicago  and  New  York  and  the  other  eastern  cities; 
further,  it  means  that  the  northern  water  route  and  the  eastern  trunk  lines  are  no  longer  to  te 
the  dominant  power  in  moving  the  products  of  western  farms." 

•John  L.  Beaton,  in  his  Story  of  Vermont  (p.  169).  says:  "It  requires  no  fanciful  imagina- 
tion to  conceive  that  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  was  an  agency  which  did  more  than  almost 
any  other  to  curb  the  power  of  slavery." 

See  in  this  connection  also  the  statements  made  in  this  chapter  following  the  discussion  of 
the  Average  Amount  of  Land  Posseaaed  by  the  Individual  Engaged  in  Agriculture. 

'"Every  portion  of  our  country  finds  the  most  commanding  motives  for  carefully  guarding 
and  preserving  the  union  of  the  whole  .... 

"The  North,  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  South,  [etc.]  .  .  .  The  East,  in  a  like 
intercourse  with  the  West,  already  finds,  and,  in  the  progressive  improvement  of  interior  com- 
munications, by  land  and  water,  will  more  and  more  find,  a  valuable  vent  for  the  commodi- 
ties which  it  brings  from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home.  The  West  derives  from  the  East 
supplies  requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort;  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  consequence, 
it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  secure  enjoyment  of  indispensable  outlets  for  its  own  productions, 
to  the  weighty  influence,  and  the  future  maritime  strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Union, 
directed  by  an  indissoluble  community  of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any  other  tenure,  by  which 
the  West  can  hold  this  essential  advantage,  whether  derived  from  its  own  separate  strength, 
or  from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  connexion  with  any  foreign  power,  must  be  intrinsically 
precarious.  .  .  . 

"In  this  sense  it  is  that  your  Union  ought  to  be  considered  os  a  main  prop  of  your  Liberty 
and  that  the  love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to' you. the  preservation  of  the  other." 

Farewell  AddretM, 

See' also  foot-note  at'the^end.'of  this  chapter  (p.  908). 
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tloD  of  sectional  jealousies,  the  upbuilding  of  mutual  reliance,  the 
dissolving  of  provinciality  and  the  substitution  of  a  broad- 
minded  community  of  interest  and  fraternity  of  spirit  All  men 
could  see  then  what  only  the  few  had  discerned  before,  and  the 
time  has  long  sinc^  come  when  all  can  understand  why  Lafayette 
pronounced  the  Erie  canal  '^an  admirable  work  of  science  and 
patriotism." 

We  have  now  discusseil,  in  passing,  some  of  the  broader  aspects 
of  the  influence  of  the  canal.  There  was  one  event,  however,  so 
near,  chronologically,  to  the  {leriod  under  consideration  that  its 
results  may  seem  to  be  indiHtinguishable  from  those  we  seek. 
That  event  ^wis  the  War  of  1S12.  Its  baneful  effects  were  ex- 
ceedingly transitory,  as  registered  in  the  statistics  of  the  day. 
With  a  uianellous  vitality  and  resourcefulness,  the  nation  had 
recovered  almost  before  the  "  Treaty  of  Ghent "  was  signed,  and 
lon;r  lK»fore  the  first  shipments  were  made  on  the  Erie  canal.  The 
beneficent  effects  of  that  war  consist:  first,  in  educating  the  East- 
erner in  n»sj»ect  to  tlie  opportunities  awaiting  him  in  the  West, 
and  second,  in  teaching  him  the  need  of  more  efficient  facilities 
for  transportation  thither.  These  wore  merely  initial  impulses, 
however.  They  were  good  as  far  as  they  went,  but  they  did  not 
go  far.  To  quote  the  words  of  Goldwin  Smith,  "The  true  in- 
struments of  consolidation  were,  not  the  war,  but  the  improved 
means  of  intercommunication."  Though  it  has  been  termed  the 
second  war  of  independence,  continues  Mr.  Smith,  that  is,  the 
war  for  a  mental  as  the  first  had  been  for  a  bodily  independence, 
yet  "  mental  independence  was  promoted,  not  by  the  war,  but  by 
emijrration  westward  which  left  old  world  ideas  and  sentiments 
beJiind."  To  how  great  an  extent  our  Erie  canal,  the  mightiest 
of  all  these  "improved  means  of  intercommunication,"  affected 
the  **eini|i:ration  westward  "  we  shall  now  attempt  to  show. 

The  EirKCT  of  the  Caxal  in  Developing  the  Border  Country 
OF  THE  Great  Lakes. 

At  the  time  of  the  agitation  in  l>ehalf  of  the  canal  and  through 
the  early  days  of  its  oi)eration  the  most  rapidly  developing  sec- 
tion of  the  land  comprised  the  states  carved  from  the  great  North- 
west Territory  and  these  constituted  precisely  the  section  border- 
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ing  the  Great  Lakes  and  so  the  most  sensitive  to  the  impetus  af- 
forded by  the  Erie  canal.  It  is  easy  to  see  by  a  glance  at  table 
No.  1,  in  the  appendix  to  this  chapter,  that  these  states  were 
relatively  insignificant  in  1810,  and  for  the  most  part  in  1820,  at 
the  beginning  of  canal  times;  also  that  they  have  become  fore- 
most, with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  in  the  Union  of  today,  with 
its  flfty-two  states  and  territories  and  its  eighty  millions  of 
people.  And  not  only  in  population  have  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Lakes  attained  distinguished  rank  in  our  prosperous  land,  but 
they  have  become,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  twelfth  census,  "  the 
great  manufacturing  belt  of  the  country,^'  contributing  more  than 
one-half  of  the  total  value  of  the  manufactured  products  of  the 
entire  United  States.  It  is  the  unnumbered  craft  which  ply 
busily  upon  these  waters  that  make  possible  that  manufacturing 
supremacy.  The  census  of  1900  reports  that  "more  than  five 
times  as  many  vessels  "  pass  through  the  United  States  and  Cana- 
dian canals  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  as  through  the  Suez  canal,  and 
that  the  ton-mileage  of  its  freight  traffic  is  "equal  to  nearly  40 
per  cent  of  that  of  the  entire  railroad  system  of  the  United 
States."  Therefore  it  has  become  the  "  greatest  internal  water- 
way in  the  world."*  This  suflSciently  demonstrates  the  fact  that, 
whereas  there  were  probably  in  1812  but  three  vessels  navigating 
the  lakes*  and  where  there  was  thus  early  in  the  century  such 

^Twelilh  Census,  1900.  Vol.  7.  p.  Iviii. 

^See  Tran9portaiion  Systems  in  the  United  SUUee,  J.  L.  RiDgwalt,  p.  121,  et  cet. 

The  different  steps  in  the  development  of  the  traffic  of  the  lakes  are  variously  Riven,  but  in 
general  it  may  be  said  that  steam  vessels  were  introduced  upon  the  lakes  west  of  the  Niagara 
river  and  run  regularly  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo  (Black  Rock)  just  before  the  first  open- 
ing of  the  Erie  canal.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  decade  of  1820-30  eight  steamers  were  built 
upon  the  lakes.  (Report  of  the  Committee  on  Canals  of  New  York  State,  1899,  p.  196,  and  En- 
eydopedia  Americana,  article  "Commerce.") 

The  following  quotations  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  the  lake  commerce  about 
1820-30: 

*'It  was  in  this  year.  1825,  that  the  Erie  Canal  was  completed,  and  it  evidently  at  once 
stimulated  trade.  In  1827  the  number  of  vessels  arriving  and  departing  [at  Buffalo]  had  in- 
creased to  972  [from  120  in  1820  and  359  in  1825],  two  and  three-quarter  times  as  many  as  in 
1825."  {Buffalo  Historical  Society,  Publications,  1902.  Vol.  V.  p.  244,  from  paper  on  History 
of  Buffalo  Harbor,  by  Major  T.  W.  Symons  and  J.  0.  Quintus,  M.  E.) 

**The  opening  of  the  Erie  canal  has  advanced  the  commerce  of  the  upper  lakes  from  com- 
parative insignificance  to  the  foremost  rank.  Prior  to  1818,  there  were  no  steamboats  on  the 
upper  lakes,  and  the  aggregate  of  American  tonnage  was  2,068  tons.  The  tonnage  owned  on 
the  Canada  side  was  inconsiderable. 

"From  1817  to  1825, there  were  but  three  steamboats  laimched  upon  the  upper  lakes.  The 
aggregate  tonnage  in  1825.  including  steamboats,  was  about  2.500  tons.  In  1840,  the  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  steamboats  alone  exceeded  17,000  tons;  and  of  other  craft  there  was  about 
18.000  tons.    There  are  about  sixty  steamboats  now  employed  on  the  upper  lakes,  and  the 
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diflSculty  of  inland  communication  bb  to  render  intimate  relations 
and  interchange  of  products  impracticable,  such  condition  has 
been  long  extinct;  that  the  inland  has  been  able  to  profit  from 
its  improved  facilities  for  transportation,  wherdtiy  its  outpnt  has 
been  rendered  many  times  more  marketable  and  its  lands  have 
brought  far  greater  returns.  Yet  just  how  much  of  the  stimula- 
tion is  attributable  to  any  one  influence  among  the  many  which 
contribute  to  the  development  of  a  particular  region,  it  is  always 
impossible  to  say.  Our  judgment  must  be  based  on  certain 
specific  instances,  which  are  assumed  to  be  representative,  al- 
though we  cannot  know  with  assurance  that  they  are  not  ab- 
normal or  accidental;  or  else  we  may  study  the  growth  in  its 
salient  features  and  seek  to  determine  from  their  uniqueness  and 
correspondence,  chronologically  or  otherwise,  with  the  action  of 
Huch  forces,  just  the  extent  to  which  this  influence  has  prevailed 
and  rc'^ulated  subsequent  events. 

It  has  indeed  been  asserted  by  many,  and  notably  by  as  high 
and  supposedly  as  impartial  a  tribunal,  or  investigating  commit- 
tee, as  the  country  could  well  furnish,  that -the  thrift  and  activity 
of  this  great  Northwest  (now  the  Middle  West)  belt  is  the  out- 
come of  its  facilities  for  through  water  transportation.  At  least 
the  "  Select  Committee  [of  the  United  States  Senate,  appointed 
in  1872]  on  Transportation  Routes  to  the  Seaboard'* — of  which 
Mr.  William  Windom,  representing  in  the  Senate  the  interests 
of  the  extreme  lake  state  of  Minnesota,  was  chairman — ^reported 


number  of  other  vessels  la  225"  (ProgrtM  of  America,  London.  1847,  by  John  MacGregor,  Vol« 
II.  p.  759).     See  also  foot-note  No.  12. 

In  Vol.  I  of  the  History  of  the  Great  Lake;  edited  by  J.  B.  Mansfield  and  publlahed  in  1890. 
occurs  the  following  (pp.  3  and  264):  "One  of  the  great  works  of  the  immediate  future  will 
he  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  canal.  .  .  .  But  more  important  far  to  the  North 
AmericRn  continent  than  even  this  stupendous  enterprise  has  been  the  development  of  navi- 
Ratinn  on  the  Great  Lakes.     .     .     . 

"  Fanning  InnRui.Mlied  beyond  the  Alleghanies  tintil  the  completion  of  the  Erie  canaL  Then 
was  Riven  an  impetus  to  Western  emigration  which  continued  until  the  region  of  the  lakes 
was  populated." 

"Prior  to  1824  the  harbors  in  the  lakes  had  received  no  attention  direct  from  the  govern- 
ment. After  much  effort,  a  law  was  passed  in  1826  making  appropriations  and 
providing  for  the  examination,  survey  and  .improvement  of  the  harbors  on  the  northern 
lakes."  The  author  then  quotes  from  the  annual  report  for  1837  of  Henry  Smith,  general 
superintendent  of  public  works  for  Lake  Erie,  who  maintains  that,  "  until  the  commencement 
of  the  system  of  improvement  of  the  lake  harbors  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
...  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  .  .  .  was  a  wilderness."  that  the  improvements 
had  "entirely  changed  all  this,"  and  that  the  "western  portion  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
northern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  and  the  whole  of  Michigan,  [owed] 
their  present  settlement  [writing  in  1837]  and  improvement  in  ft  very  great  degree  to  thle 
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that  in  its  opinion  "  the  railroad  Interests  practically  control  the 
transport  of  grain  from  all  that  part  of  the  states  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana  situated  south  of  a  latitudinal  line  60  miles  south  of 
Lake  Michigan,"  referring  to  competition  of  rail  and  water  for 
shipments  to  the  seaboard.^®  And  the  committee  gives  the  water 
system  credit  for  governing  rates,  above  that  parallel,  even  on 
that  portion  of  the  traffic  which  it  does  not  directly  handle. 
This  view  of  the  utility  of  the  waterways  is  certainly  no  less 
applicable  to  the  period  which  we  desire  to  examine  and  from  its 
authority  and  definition  of  statement  is  as  forceful  as  it  is  sug- 
gestive.^^ 

Pursuing,  however,  an  independent  course  of  study,  which  may 
at  least  convey  some  intimation  of  the  services  of  the  canal,  we 
find  that  table  No.  2  emphasizes  the  extraordinary  development 
of  these  border  states  during  the  early  canal  days  and  especially 
that  of  Michigan  after  the  opening  of  the  canal — the  peninsula 
state  of  Michigan  being  perhaps  the  most  restricted  to  that  outlet, 
on  account  of  its  remoteness  from  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers. 
This,  as  has  been  stated,  was  the  most  rapidly  developing  section 
of  the  country.  Table  No.  1,  already  cited,  will  show,  on  the 
basis  of  rank  of  the  several  states,  when  the  most  conspicuous 
strides  in  the  population  of  each  state  took  place,  namely,  in  1810 
to  1820  for  Ohio,  1820  to  1830  for  Indiana,  apparently  in  the  last 
'twenties  and  in  1830  to  1840  for  Illinois  and  from  1830  to  1840 
for  Michigan.  It  will  thus  appear  that  their  greatest  impulses 
to  development  occurred,  except  in  the  case  of  Ohio,  simul- 
taneously with  the  early  effects  of  the  canal. 

Yet  in  point  of  magnitude  of  participation  in  the  business  and 
benefits  of  the  canal  it  is  probable  that  Ohio  led  all  the  rest. 
MacGregor  in  his  Progress  of  America,  published  in  1847  (Vol. 
II.,  p.  747),  quotes  a  Mr.  Scott  of  that  state,  as  writing  that 
"  Ohio  has  great  natural  facilities  for  trade  in  her  lake  and  river 
coasts ;  the  former  having  become  available  only  since  the  opening 


^Report  of  the  Committee,  p.  24.     (Forty-third  Congress,  first  session). 

i^The  discussion  of  the  River  and  Harbor  bill  of  1905  in  the  National  House  of  Representa^ 
tives — extracts  from  which  are  published  in  connection  with  the  argument  for  Federal  im- 
provement of  the  upper  Hudson  on  pages  54  and  55  of  the  State  Engineer's  report  for  1905 — 
throws  a  side-light  upon  the  opinion  of  statesmen  from  widely  different  parts  of  the  country  in 
regard  to  the  purposes  which  the  Erie  canal  still  8ubser\'e8  and  the  lasting  benefits  it  has  con- 
ferred upon   the  country. 

62 
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of  the  Erie  canal,  in  1826/  and  tbat  to  little  purpose  before  1830.'' 
Table  No.  3  verifies  tbat  fact.  Again,  tbat  tbe  effect  of  tbe  canal 
was  not  lost  on  Obio,  but  ratber  obscured  by  tbe  contemporaneous 
emigration  westward,  is  indicated  by  tbe  exhibition  of  table  No. 
5,  showing  tbe  unique  growth  of  tbe  new  town  of  Cleveland,  on 
tbe  lake  shore,  during  tbe  decade  1830-40.  Equally  remarkable 
was  the  growth  of  Detroit,  shown  in  table  No.  6.  The  unparalleled 
stimulation  of  the  new  and  the  old  alike,  where  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive to  its  effects,  thus  bespeaks  conclusively  the  influence  of  the 
canal.  To  appreciate  the  benefit  derived  by  tbe  inland  states 
from  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  great  waterway,  it  is  necessary 
to  reflect  that,  in  the  early  decades  of  the  century,  no  better 
thoroughfare  than  the  incomplete  National  road  existed  for  the 
transportation  of  goods  between  tbe  northwestern  states  and  tbe 
Rcaboard  and  that  for  a  quarter  century  thereafter  (1825  to  1851), 
or  until  the  opening  of  the  Erie  railroad,  the  canal  furnished  the 
only  practicable  means  for  through  communication,  other  than 
the  batteau  and  the  Conostoga  wagon,  or  at  best  the  stagecoach 
and  Durham  boat.'=    If  any  statement  is  necessary  to  demon- 


*  So  in  original. 

"Railroads  oonnected  Albany  with  Buffalo  as  early  as  1842,  but  were  then  under  ten  different 
systems  of  manacement.  necessitated  transfers  and  did  not  properly  constitute  a  through  line. 

The  following  description  from  the  writings  of  a  cont4^mporary  lake  captain  clearly  presents 
the  difficulties  of  westward  transportation.  "From  1817  to  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  in 
1825,  mont  sail  craft  were  oblijced  to  lay  up  during  two  months  or  more  in  summer  for  the  want 
of  sufficient  up-freight  to  keep  them  in  comniiwion,  down  cargoes  at  that  date  being  very 
limited,  confined  mostly  to  a  few  fum  and  |>eltrie9,  a  vmall  quantity  of  Indian  sugar  and  white 
fish,  the  only  exports  from  the  West.  Most  of  the  merchandise  from  New  York,  bound  west- 
ward, was  tranfl|x)rted  by  Durhnm  boats,  or  batteaux,  up  the  Mohawk  River,  through  the 
Utica  and  Ilome  (-anal,  down  Wood  Creek,  across  the  Oneida  Lake,  down  the  Oneida.  Seneca 
and  Oswego  rivers,  round  the  portage  at  Oswego  falls,  thence  across  Lake  Ontario  to  Lewiston, 
up  I>ewLst<m  heiRhts  by  portage,  round  Niagara  Falls,  with  the  slow  process  of  teams  to  Schlos- 
ser's  landing  (then  called  Fort  Schlosser).  then  taken  in  batteaux  or  Durham  boats  to  Black 
Rock  harbor.  .  .  '.  Some  merchandise,  however,  found  its  transit  from  Albany  to  the 
lakes,  by  the  tardy  way  of  wagons  drawn  by  six  or  eight-horse  teams  to  this  port.  Vessels 
were  often  detained  one  or  two  weeks  after  they  commenced  taking  in  their  lading  waiting  the 
arrival  of  those  teams  for  sufficient  gocxis  to  complete  their  cargo.  In  the  meantime  they 
could,  as  a  general  thing,  learn  by  the  arrival  of  the  stage  coach  that  came  daily  with  the  mail 
(unless  prevented  by  bad  roads),  what  time  they  passed  tbe  freight  wagons  and  the  time  those 
big  teams  might  be  expected  to  arrive  at  Buffalo  or  Black  Rock.  Those  slow,  but  formidable 
establishments,  were  commonly  called  Pennsylvania  teams.  .  .  .  But  when  the  Erie 
Canal  between  Bufffdo  and  the  Hutlson  River  was  opened  through  valley  and  mountain,  con- 
necting the  great  chain  of  lakes  with  the  ocean,  a  neW  impulse  was  given  to  our  city  and  trade." 
{Buffalo  Historical  Society.  Puhliratiorm,  1902.  Vol.  V.  pp.  .304-305,  from  records  of  Captain 
Augustus  Walker,  published  under  the  title.  Knrly  Days  on  Uie  Lakes.) 

Another  excjerpt  portrays  the  displacement  of  the  old  by  the  new  conditions  and  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  in  illustrating  the  discussion  on  that  subject.  "  On  the  stsge 
route  [between  Albany  and  Buffalo],  as  many  as  twenty  to  thirty  of  these  teams  [Pennsyl- 
vania or 'Cones  toga' wagons]  would  be  seen  in  a  day.     Taverns   for  their  accommodation, 
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strate  the  large  service  of  the  canal  to  the  Northwest  and  pre- 
eminently, perhaps,  to  Ohio  and  Michigan,  it  is  but  necessary  to 
cite  table  No.  3,  which  shows  the  relative  extent  to  which  the 
several  states  used  this  waterway  for  transportation  purposes, 
and  again  table  No.  4,  exhibiting  the  remarkable  growth  of  the 
proportion  of  out-of-state  products  passed  upon  the  canal,  these 
products  being  in  1836  the  merest  fraction  and  in  later  years  the 
predominant  share  of  the  total  movements.  That  in  itself  is  a 
tribute  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  part  borne  by  the  waterway 
and  the  need  which  it  supplied  in  the  evolution  of  the  West. 

The  facts  of  history  are  always  more  graphic  from  the  lips  or 
pen  of  a  contemporary.  As  touching  the  subject  in  hand  we  sub- 
mit, therefore, -the  following  statements  from  the  early  historian 
of  the  Mississippi  valley.  "Ohio,"  he  says,  "with  the  largest 
and  most  dense  population  of  any  of  the  western  states.,  has 
nearly  double  the  number  of  inhabitants,  by  the  census  of  1830 
which  she  had  by  that  of  1820. — During  that  interval,  her  gain 
by  immigration  has  scarcely  equalled  her  loss  by  emigration; 
and,  of  course,  is  simply  that  of  natural  increase.  In  the  rapidity 
of  this  increase  we  believe  that  this  state  not  only  exceeds  any 
other  in  the  West,  but  in  the  world."" 

Of  an  adjoining  state  the  same  historian  writes:  "In  conse- 
quence of  the  great  change  produced  by  the  opening  of  the  New 
York  canal,  and  the  canal  connecting  Lake  Erie  with  Ontario, 
the  north  front  of  Indiana  along  Lake  Michigan,  which,  a  few 
years  since,  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  terminating  point  of  habit- 
ancy  in  the  desert,  has  begun  to  be  viewed  as  a  maritime  shore, 
and  the  most  important  front  of  the  state."**  To  what  extent 
the  canal  facilitated  such  an  increase  may  be  understood  when  it 
is  remembered  that  "the  universality  and  cheapness  of  steam 


with  larfce  barns  and  sheds,  were  established  every  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  along  the  route ; 
which,  of  themselves,  made  quite  a  formidable  village  appearance.  All  these,  with  the  large 
outlay  of  wagons,  became  dead  property  on  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal;  the  decaying  re- 
mains of  many  of  them  are  yet  to  be  seen  along  the  old  stage  route  to  Albany. 

"  The  canal  soon  drew  to  it  all  the  active  business.  The  viUages  on  the  old  route  were  de- 
serted by  the  most  enterprining,  and  new  villages  started  up  along  the  canal.  The  portage, 
and  warehouses  connected  with  it.  became  worthless."  Early  Transportation  in  New  York 
State,  by  Col.  William  A.  Bird  in  Publicntiona  of  the  Buffalo  Hiatorical  Society,  Vol.  II,  p.  25. 
(186fi.) 

^^The  History  and  Geography  of  the  MissisKtppi  Valley,  by  Timothy  Flint,  Vol.  I,  p.  130 
(1832.) 

M/d.     p.  382. 
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boat  and  canal  passage  and  transport,  have  caused,  that  more 
than  half  the  whole  number  of  emigrants  .  .  .  and  nine- 
tenths  of  those  that  come  from  Europe  and  the  northern  states, 
.  .  .  now  arrive  in  the  west  by  water '' ;  and  again  that  **  per- 
haps more  than  half  the  northern  immigrants  arrive  at  present 
by  way  of  the  New  York  canal  and  I^ke  Erie."  Why  the  im- 
migrants prefer  water  transit  is  further  explained  by  the  same 
contemporaneous  historian :  ^'  They  thus  escape,"  he  says,  ''  much 
of  the  expense,  slowness,  inconvenience  and  danger  of  the  ancient 
cumbrous  and  tiresome  journey  in  wagons.  They  no  longer  ex- 
f>erience  the  former  vexations  of  incessant  altercations  with  land- 
lords, mutual  charges  of  dishonesty,  discomfort  from  new  modes 
of  speech  and  reckoning  money,  from  breaking  down  carriages 
and  wearing  out  horses."" 

Most  of  us  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the  trials  of  travel  by 
Hhip^-coach  in  the  olden  time,  if  only  through  the  vigorous  Pick- 
wickian pictures  drawn  by  so  many  masters  of  English  fiction. 
Yet  it  is  probably  difficult  for  us  to  picture  adequately  the  ex- 
tremity of  discomfort  and  privation  endured  by  late  seventeenth 
or  early  eighteenth  century  travelers  in  what  was  then  our  fron- 
tier territory.  And  althoiigh  the  benefit  derived  from  the  canal 
through  its  packet  lines  is  hardly  to  be  compared  with  its  service 
in  connection  with  the  transportation  of  freight  and  produce,  yet 
the  bare  fact  that  it  reduced  the  time  required  to  make  the  trip 
between  New  York  and  Buffalo  from  six  weeks  to  ten  days"  is 
sufficient  to  excite  some  comprehension  of  the  magnitude  of  that 
benefit  and  the  stimulus  it  afforded  to  the  development  of  the 
West. 

But  when  we  consider  the  benefits  accruing  to  merchants,  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  through  the  cheapening  of  rates  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  market,  we  undertake  a  subject  of  large  pro- 
portions. The  trials  which  beset  the  immigrant  in  journeying  to 
the  West  were  small  in  comparison  with  the  difficulty  of  estab* 

»*rAe  HUlary  and  Geograiihy  of  the  MiisiMipjn  Valhy,  Timothy  Flint,  Vol.  T,  pp.  184-185. 

Descriptions  of  travel  aloQf  the  canal  vin  packet  have  l)een  preserved  to  us  by  Horace  Greeley 
in  his  Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life  and  by  Fanny  Kemble  in  her  published  Journal.  (See  extract 
American  History  Told  by  Contemporaries,  edited  by  Albert  Bu^hnell  Hart,  Vol.  III.  p.  566.) 

See  abo  History  of  Transportation  Systems  in  the  United  States,  p.  50,  and  My  Firsi  Journey 
to  Mtchiifan,  by  John  F.  Hinman  in  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  XIV, 
p.  563.     (1889.) 

i«See  A  ShoH  Hiatory  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  Anderson  and  Flick,  p.  149. 
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lishing  himself,  when  once  on  the  spot,  of  obtaining  a  livelihood 
and  providing  for  his  family  some  small  measure  of  those  com- 
forts which  all  classes  enjoyed  in  the  East.  The  canal  aided  him 
in  emigrating,  but  it  encouraged  him  far  more,  when  it  enabled 
him  to  ship  his  grain  and  flour  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  mar- 
kets for  about  twelve  dollars,  whereas  before  it  had  cost  him  a 
hundred  dollars  per  ton  ;*^  and  when,  through  the  medium  of  that 
transporting  agency,  he  was  able  to  buy  the  merchandise  and 
manufactured  products  of  the  eastern  country  at  prices  not 
greatly  different  from  those  which  prevailed  along  the  coast. 

The  rapidity  with  which  prices  of  local  products  rose  on  the 
completion  of  the  Erie  canal  and  allied  systems,  and  how  far 
their  united  influence  penetrated,  is  evident  from  the  subjoined 
table,  showing  prices  in  Cincinnati,  invigorated  by  the  extension 
of  the  market  and  the  consequent  increase  of  demand.  If  the 
western  producer  was  able  to  double  his  price  on  flour  and 
nearly  triple  that  on  com,  it  meant  that  his  profits  were  en- 
hanced many  times,  and  this  at  a  point,  too,  from  which  naviga- 
tion had  always  existed, — ^through  to  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Gulf. 

Table  op  Pricks  at  Cincinnatl** 

1826.       1835.       1853.      1860. 

Flour  per  bbl |3.00      |6.00      ?5.50      |5.60 

Corn  per  bush j0.12        0.32        0.37        0.48 

Hogs  per  cwt 2.00        3.12        4.00        6.20 

Lard  per  lb 0.05        0.08        0.08y2    0.11 

The  effect  of  an  improvement  in  the  transportation  facilities  of 
a  new  country  is  always  felt  directly  in  the  rates  of  transportation 
and  prices  of  commodities,  but  the  ultimate  result,  of  which  that 
is  merely  a  promise,  consists  in  the  consequent  development  of 
the  region  served.  The  influence  of  any  great  work  of  intercom- 
munication on  the  prices  of  commodities  and  rates  of  shipment 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and  suggestive  and  to  identify  that 
work  as  the  responsible  agent  and  benefactor.  But  the  real 
measure  of  its  accomplishments  is  rather  in  the  extent  to  which 

"See  testimony  of  Geo.  8.  Hazard  before  the  Select  Comixiittee  on  Transportation  Routes 
to. the  Seaboard;  also,  Transportation  Syatema  in  the  United  States,  p.  261. 
i>Thifl  table  is  taken  from  Transportation  Systems  in  the  United  States^  p.  155. 
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it  opene<l  and  developed  the  interior.  Therefore  we  proceed  to  a 
study  of  population  and  the  varied  growth  of  the  territory  under 
the  influence  of  the  canal. 

As  a  subject  for  more  detailed  treatment,  let  us  consider  the 
situation  in  the  Btale  of  Michigan  during  the  period  after  the 
ofiening  of  the  Erie  canal  in  1S25.  Turning  again  to  table  No.  2, 
it  will  be  observed  that  this  state  occupies  the  first  place  among 
all  the  states  of  the  Union  in  point  of  increase  during  each  of  the 
two  decades  from  1820  to  1H40;  that  its  percentage-increase  in 
the  second  decade  is  more  than  double  that  in  the  first  and  ex- 
c<M»d8  the  maximum  pen^entage-increase  found  anywhere  during 
the  previous  decades. discussed.^'  From  this  circumstance  and 
the  known  fact  that  the  population  had  been  increasing  slowly  in 
earlier  years  it  would  be  inferred  that  the  rapid  rate  of  increase 
began  about  the  middle  of  the  decade  1820  to  1830  and  was  ex- 
copiionally  large,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  new  and  devel- 
oping regions. 

Reference  to  table  No.  6  also  has  impressed  us  with  the  astound- 
ing growth  of  Detroit,  far  greater  during  the  period  from  1830  to 
1840  than  at  any  other  time.  It  senes  to  strengthen  the  conclu- 
sions already  drawn  and  to  verify  also  the  following  forcible 
statements  from  a  reliable,  local  source  in  regard  to  the  influx 
of  population  into  this  state  and  its  metropolis  during  the  period 
in  question: 

"  Fifteen  thousand  emigrantH  arrived  in  1830.  .  .  .  The 
[Detroitl  Free  Press  of  May  10,  1S31,  said:  'To  say  nothing  of 
those  who  have  arrived  by  land,  and  through  Lake  Erie  by  nail 
vessel,  the  following  steamboats  arrived  here  within  the  last 
week  .  .  .  [with  passengers]  amounting  to  more  than  2,000, 
and  nearly  all  in  the  prime  of  ^ife.'  .  .  .  Such  was  the  tide  of 
immigration  during  the  entire  season  of  navigation  that  both 
steam  and  sail  vessels  were  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity. 
On  October  7,  1834,  four  steamboats  brought  nearly  900  passen- 
gers. In  January,  1S30,  three  steamboats — two  first  class  and 
one  second  class — arrived  each  day,  with  an  average  of  260 
passengers  each  way.    On  May  23,  1836,  700  passengers  arrived, 

i*It  is  a  fact,  to  be  sure,  that  the  upper  peninsula  was  not  annexed  until  Michigan  waa  ad- 
mitted to  statehood  in  1837,  although  this  annexation  probably  increased  theltotal  populatikM 
very  little. 
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and  during  the  month  there  were  ninety  steamboat  arrivals,  each 
boat  loaded  with  passengers.  The  roads  to  tbe  interior  were 
literally  thronged  with  wagons.  A  careful  estimate  made  in 
Juae  by  a  citizen  showed  that  one  wagon  left  the  city  every  five 
minutes  during  the  twelve  hours  of  daylight.  In  1837  the  immi- 
gration was  fully  as  large;  there  was  an  average  of  three  steam- 
boats a  day,  with  from  200  to  300  passengers  each,  and  on  one 
occasion  in  the  month  of  May,  2,400  passengers  landed  in  a  single 
day.  The  larger  part  of  these  immigrants  were  from  New  York, 
and  the  rest  mostly  from  New  England.  It  is  probable  that,  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  Detroit,  and  in  fact  the  entire  State 
of  Michigan,  has  a  larger  percentage  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land people  than  any  other  western  city  or  state."^® 

Speaking  of  Detroit  the  same  w^riter  says:  "No  considerable 
number  of  Irish  were  here  prior  to  1833,  but  at  that  time  numbers 
of  them  came.  The  Germans  began  coming  in  the  spring  of 
1832";  and  again  he  cites  the  statistics  of  nativity  of  the  census 
of  1880  and  asserts  that,  of  those  states  contributing  to  the  popu- 
lation, "New  York  heads  the  list  with  7,722,  Ohio  sent  1,965, 
Pennsylvania  998,  Massachusetts  922,  and  Illinois  568.  Out  of  a 
total  of  116,340  there  were  bom  in  America  70,695." 

The  same  historian  alludes  to  the  "  emigration  fever  "  and  then 
reprints  an  effusion,  much  circulated,  as  he  says,  in  that  day, 
"known  to  have  been  largely  influential  in  promoting  emigra- 
tion," and  containing  the  following  lines,  which,  if  they  do  little 
credit  to  the  versification  inspired  by  the  achievement  of  our 
Clintons  and  our  Wrights,  yet  echo  the  extensive  spread  of  its 
influence: 

"  Then  there's  the  State  of  New  York,  where  some  are  very  rich  ; 
Themselves  and  a  few  others  have  dug  a  mighty  ditch, 
To  render  it  more  easy  for  us  to  find  the  way, 
And  sail  upon  the  waters  to  Michigania, — 
Yea,  yea,  yea,  to  Michigania."'^ 

When  we  consider  the  isolated  condition  of  this  peninsula- 
state,  jutting  northward  among  the  lakes  and  remote  from  the 
grand  routes  of  inland  travel,  and  at  the  same  time  the  wonderful 


^History  of  Detroit  and  Michigan,  by  Silas  Farmer,  pp.  335-336.     (1889.) 
»/d.    pp.  335-336. 
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accesHibility  of  its  territory  to  navigation  on  these  lakes  and 
thence  by  the  cheapest  route  which  Nature  had  furnished  or  man 
could  possibly  contrive,  and  extending  through  to  the  seaboard, 
except  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  across  the  state  of  New 
York — apprehending  these  conditions,  we  are  forced  to  ccmclude 
that  the  removal  of  this  solitary  obstacle  to  through  traffic  bjr 
water,  accomplished  in  the  opening  of  the  Brie  canal,  accounts 
for  no  small  proportion  of  the  simultaneous  renewal  of  growth 
which  occurred  in  Michigan.  The  history  of  the  epoch,  in  a  single 
sentence,  we  quote  from  an  encyclopedic  sketch :  **  The  comple- 
tion of  the  Erie  canal  in  1825  opened  a  new  route  to  Michigan; 
and  population  increased  rapidly."^'  This  is  a  simple  statement 
of  cause  and  effect,  but  it  is  for  that  very  reason  a  striking 
epitome  of  the  infiuence  of  the  canal  upon  the  northwestern 
country. 

A  General  Discussion  op  the  Efpbct  op  the  Canal  Upon  New 
York  State  and  City. 

We  pass  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  influence  of  the  canal 
from  the  more  restricted  point  of  view  of  the  self-interest  of  the 
State  of  New  Yort  As  we  survey  this  field,  there  appears  an- 
other notable  source  of  competition,  which  was  possibly  antici- 
pated and  averted  by  the  construction  of  the  Erie  canal.  The 
State  of  New  York,  indeed,  possessed  natural  advantages  superior 
to  those  of  any  other  Atlantic  state,  as  a  route  of  communication 
from  tiie  inland  district  to  the  seaboard.  New  York  is  today  the 
only  state  extending  from  the  ocean  through  the  country  to 
Canada,  touching  the  lakes,  and  tapping  the  great  productive  in- 
land region  of  the  Middle  West. 

In  colonial  times  there  were  four  primary  routes  of  travel 
across  the  Appalachian  system  in  the  North,  following,  each  one 
of  them,  an  ancient  Indian  trail.  The  early  settlers  might  pene- 
trate to  the  interior  by  way  of  the  Cumberland  Gap,  or  Tennessee 
valley,  to  the  southward;  or  they  might  cross  southern  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  Monongahela  river  and  thence  to  the  Ohio;  following 
up  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers  it  was  possible  to  strika  across 
from  the  head  waters  of  the  latter  to  the  Allegheny;  or  finally 


^Bneyeiop^dia  AfiMrieana,  irtiiole  on  **  Michigan." 
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there  was  open  to  them,  after  the  strongly  entrenched  Indians  of 
the  Iroquois  nation  had  been  pacified,  a  fourth  route,  keeping 
west  from  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mohawk,  crossing  the  famous 
"Oneida"  portage  and  thence  on  towards  the  lake  at  Fort  Os- 
wego, or  away  through  the  tribal  lands  of  the  Onondagas  and 
Senecas  and  Cayugas  to  the  Niagara  river.  The  most  southerly 
of  these  routes  had  figured  prominently  at  first  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Ohio  valley.  Braddock's  road  and  the  Cumberland  road, 
however,  had  been  laid  out  across  the  mountains  by  way  of  the 
second  route  and  had  thus  attracted  later  the  principal  inter- 
course. But,  as  an  authoritative  writer  states,  "  of  all  the  routes 
by  which  the  Appalachian  barrier  could  be  crossed,  the  most 
favorable  in  the  north  was  by  way  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk 
valleys  to  the  lakes."*'  In  addition  to  being  the  best  natural 
route,  with  least  height  of  land  to  be  overcome,  it  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  connection  with  a  harbor  and  port  unequalled  for 
natural  facilities  throu^out  the  whole  extent  of  the  coast,  where 
Nature  had,  by  glacial  agencies,  sunk  the  mouth  of  a  broad  and 
navigable  channel  to  a  remarkable  depth.  New  York  was  thus  in 
a  real  sense  the  natural  key  to  the  interior. 

There  were,  however,  on  foot  in  the  last  days  of  the  eighteenth 
century  projects  much  advocated,  and  emanating,  in  one  case  at 
least,  from  General  Washington  himself,  which  proposed  to  con- 
nect the  head  of  Chesapeake  or  Delaware  bay  or  the  Potomac 
river  with  the  Ohio  and  the  lakes."  Nothing  but  the  difficulty  of 
overcoming  the  intervening  high  land  deferred  the  construction 
of  such  a  canal  in  that  favored  climate;  but  had  the  utilization  of 
the  advantages  peculiar  to  New  York  been  less  prompt,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  inducement  offered  would  have  been  ultimately 
suflScient  to  effect  its  construction — much  as  the  recent  indiffer- 
ence of  Liverpool  in  regard  to  her  commercial  interests  induced 
the  construction  of  the  Manchester  ship  canal,  and  transferred  to 
Manchester  part  of  that  monopoly  which  had  been  vested  in  Liver- 
pool by  Nature.  Once  built,  a  more  southerly  canal  from  the 
Ohio  system  to  the  seaboard  might  indeed  have  swept  away  our 
prospective  commercial  glory,  the  joint  product  of  our  unique 

"See  BasiB  of  American  Hittory,  Livingston  Farrand,  Vol.  II,  p.  30.     (1904.) 
^See  sketch  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  in  this  book. 
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opportunities  and  our  energetic,  farsigbted  policy  of  administra- 
tion. 

This  po88ibi1itv  assumes  some  degree  of  practical  importance 
when  we  but  consider  that  "  heroic  efforts  were  made  [by  Penn- 
sylvanians]  after  the  construction  of  the  Erie  canal  to  hold 
or  capture  their  share  of  the  internal  trade.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  link  Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio  system  and  then  with 
Philadelphia.  Indeed,  a  great  debt  which  for  years  after  weighed 
heavily  on  Pennsylvania  was  contracted  in  the  attempt""  The 
TiCgislature  was  memorialized,  public  meetings  were  held  and  a 
"  S(K»iety  for  Promoting  Industrial  Improvements  "  was  formed. 
Railroads  and  canals  were  compared  and  discussed  and  in  1825 
an  address  ap|K*an»d,  in  which  "it  was  said  that  in  1796  the 
aggregate  exports  of  Philadelphia  were  forty  per  cent  more  than 
those  of  New  York;  whereas  now  they  are  forty-five  per  cent  less. 
Tho  difference  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion afforded  by  the  canals  of  New  York.""  With  such  en- 
thusiasm i)rovailing  it  seems  not  at  all  impossible  that  Pennsyl- 
vania, had  it  not  been  for  the  Erie  canal,  would  have  succeeded 
ultimately  in  overcoming  natural  diflieulties  and  piercing  the 
mountain  barrier  in  season  to  secure  for  herself  and  her  metrop- 
olis the  commercial  prestige  which  the  canal  in  reality  captured 
for  New  York  State. 

In  broaching  the  question  of  local  benefits  we  have  been 
led  to  a  consi(l<»ration  of  a  phase  of  our  subject  more  favor- 
able for  direct  statistical  ti'eatment  than  that  which  has  been 
alivady  discussed,  for,  while  the  United  States,  had  it  been 
divested  of  the  liberal  benefits  which  it  derived  from  all  its 
internal  waterways,  would  still  undoubtedly  have  advanced  to 
its  conspicuous  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  on  the  other 
hand,  without  the  Erie  canal,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  New 


^History  of  PhUiidelphia,  by  Scharf  and  Westcott.  p.  610.     (1884.) 

From  another  source  we  pxtrnct  the  following:  *  In  1791,  in  an  account  of  the  Ontario 
country,  published  in  Philadelphia,  the  writer  says  :  *  It  is  in  contempUtion  at  present,  to 
make  a  water  communiration  between  the  Sunquehanna  and  the  SchuyUdll,  which,  if  effected* 
will  lay  o|)cn  the  market  of  Philadelphia  for  the  reception  of  the  produce  of  all  the  Gaiesee 
country.'  "  {Early  Transportation,  by  Col.  William  A.  Bird  (1886),  in  PuHieaUona  of  th€ 
Buffalo  HUtortcal  Society,  Vol.  I,  p.  19.) 

Among  numerous  projects  for  establishins  navigation  through  to  the  interior,  the  propooi- 
tion  to  connect  the  James  and  Great  Kanawha  rivers  has  long  been  a  favorite  both  with  the 
Crovemment  and  with  private  companies.  For  results  of  Government  investigationa  of  this 
route  see  Chief  of  Engineers'  Report  for  1877,  Appendix  V. 

»W.  p.:612. 
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York  State  would  not  have  risen  by  such  gigantic  strides  from  the 
secondary  position,  which  it  occupied  in  early  times,  to  the  attain- 
ment of  that  prominence  among  the  states  of  the  Union,  from 
-which  it  haa  never  since  been  dislodged. 

To  illustrate  further  thi^  relative  growth  of  our  home  state,  we 
may  refer  to  the  statistics  prepared  for  New  York  in  table  No.  21, 
et  8eq,y  and  represented  ftmong  the  curves  in  the  diagram  of  plate 
No.  II,  which  will  be  discussed  more  at  length  in  subsequent 
pages  of  the  chapter.  A  glance  at  this  table  or  diagram  will  suf- 
fice to  convince  the  reader  of  the  pronounced  impetus  to  growth 
imparted  in  the  period  from  1814  to  1820,  at  the  beginning  of 
which  period  our  State  passed  the  one  million  mark  in  population. 
It  may  be  assumed  as  a  fact,  therefore,  that  there  existed  some 
cause  for  acceleration  of  development  at  about  this  juncture — a 
cause  which  must  have  been,  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  the 
time,  either  a  reaction  from  the  War  of  1812,  acting  from  without 
the  state,  or  else  the  construction  of  the  Erie  canal,  which  was 
the  distinguishing  domestic  occurrence  of  the  period.  Now  the 
far-reaching  effects  of  the  War  of  1812  were  national  in  their 
scope  and  would  be  expected  to  influence  the  several  states  alike, 
while  the  direct  benefits  of  the  Erie  canal  were  largely  confined 
to  New  York  and  the  Middle  West.  The  figures  of  table  No.  7 
show  that,  compared  with  the  other  six  seaboard  states,  the 
growth  of  New  York  in  the  period  of  1820  to  1840  was  unparal-' 
leled.  Table  No.  8  exhibits  the  progress  of  the  thirteen  original 
states,  and  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  percentage  which  these 
states  contained  of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States 
diminished  from  census  to  census  after  1800  with  the  exceptions 
only  of  New  York  and  Georgia. 

It  may  be  objected  that  figures  somewhat  disguise  the  proper 
relationship  between  New  York  State  and  the  original  states, 
since,  unlike  some  of  them.  New  York  possessed  or  acquired  a 
large  undeveloped  territory  in  addition  to  her  sea  and  river  front, 
the  growth  of  which  portion  would  be  more  fittingly  comparable 
with  that  of  the  newer  states.  This  does  not,  indeed,  affect  the  com- 
parison of  New  York  with  such  of  the  original  thirteen  as  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  Moreover,  it  is  apparent 
from  the  studies  outlined  by  table  No.  19,  that  the  density  of  popu- 
lation of  the  western  section  of  the  state  exceeded  that  of  each  of 
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the  northwestern  states  even  as  late  as  1840,  while  in  1820  western 
New  York  was  very  much  more  densely  populated  than  Ohio,  the ' 
earliest  settled  state  of  the  Northwest,  thus  indicating  that  in 
their  development  our  western  tracts  were  considerably  in  ad- 
vance,  chronologically,  of  Ohio  and  the  entire  northwestern  group. 
As  the  normal  rate  of  gain  of  a  region  rapidly  decreases  with  its 
increasing  density,  the  comparison  between  western  New  York 
and  any  of  the  northwestern  states  during  this  period  might  be 
presumed  to  prove  very  unfavorable  to  New  York.  Yet,  actually, 
the  western  counties  bordering  on  the  canal  (Division  III  in  the 
table)  increased  55  per  cent  from  1820  to  1830  with  a  density  of 
population  of  33  per  square  mile  at  the  beginning  of  that  period, 
while  the  State  of  Ohio  increased  but  61  per  cent  with  an  initial 
density  of  only  14  per  square  mile. 

Notwithstanding  its  considerable  density  in  1820,  New  York 
State,  as  we  have  seen,  nearly  doubled  its  population  in  the 
twenty  years  ensuing.  If  compared  with  the  principal  example 
of  a  new  and  rapidly  developing  state  in  the  East,  namely,  the 
State  of  Maine,  it  will  be  found  that  New  York's  rapidity  of 
increase  for  each  decade  is  always  somewhat  and  generally  far 
superior.  These  and  kindred  studies  thus  indicate  the  relatively 
rapid  growth  of  New  York  and  only  tend  to  confirm  the  conclu- 
sions which  we  have  already  drawn  from  previous  investigations. 

Again,  since  the  metropolis,  the  City  of  New  York,  bears  so 
conspicuous  a  ratio  to  the  state,  its  progress  is  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  state's  progress;  and  as  the  great  distributing 
point,  fed  by  the  canals,  it  is  likewise  peculiarly  a  subject  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  fruitful  results  of  canal  activity.  In  order 
to  show  the  importance  of  the  metropolis  to  the  State  of  New 
York  at  the  present  time,  let  us  consider  what  would  be  left,  were 
the  state  to  be  deprived  of  that  city.  In  the  first  place  we  should 
have  practically  no  seaport  and,  therefore,  no  exports  nor  imports 
nor  coastwise  trade,  in  all  of  which  particulars  we  far  surpass 
other  states,  and  which  constitute  a  source  of  immense  wealth. 
We  might  portray  New  York  under  those  conditions  as  a  com- 
paratively small,  inland  state,  covering  an  area  less  than  twenty 
per  cent  that  of  Texas,  deprived  of  three  and  one-half  billions  of 
assessable  property,  out  of  a  total  of  less  than  six  billions,  and  of 
more  than  three  million  inhabitants,  out  of  its  total  population 
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of  a  little  over  seven  millions.  There  is  nothing  imperial  in  this 
picture,  except  to  the  mind  of  a  cynic. 

The  progress  of  the  City  of  New  York,  therefore,  has  been  of 
vital  consequence  to  the  state  in  proportion  as  that  city  is  now 
its  mainstay.  Yet  in  1820  the  present  bounds  of  "  Greater  "  New 
York  contained  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
state.  In  the  early  days  there  was  not  as  much  business  con- 
ducted at  our  port  as  at  other  Atlantic  ports.  Table  No.  9,  while 
it  exhibits  the  far  greater  increase  of  that  city  than  of  any  of  the 
other  three  great  competitive  seaports  in  the  twenty-year  period 
from  1820  to  1840,  also  reveals  the  fact  that  in  the  preceding 
double  decade  New  York  was  not  the  most  rapidly  increasing  of 
the  four,  while  as  late  as  1820  it  was  surpassed  in  population  by 
Philadelphia  (accepting  the  present  boundaries  of  Philadelphia, 
which  are  identical  with  those  of  the  county  of  the  same  name), 
and  did  not  become  in  reality  the  metropolis  of  America  until 
after  the  canal  had  wielded  its  influence  and  contributed  its 
quota. 

The  fact  is,  as  we  have  said,  that  our  great  commercial  city  had 
been,  previous  to  that  time,  among  the  more  backward  of  the 
colonial  ports.  There  came,  however,  an  improvement.  The  fa- 
cilities of  the  harbor  of  the  metropolis  and  of  the  great  and 
navigable  Iludson  river  began  to  induce  trade.  So  New  York 
increased  in  the  last  half  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  first  few  years  of  the  nineteenth  to  a  more  conspicuous  rank. 
Nevertheless,  from  about  that  date  its  export  trade  wavered,  fell 
and  did  not  recover  its  former  proportions  until  some  twenty 
years  afterwards,  or  about  1825.  During  this  interval,  as  the 
accumulated  evidence  of  i>opulation  and  commercial  statistics 
attests,  there  seems  to  have  been  something  of  a  critical  period 
experienced,  as  if  the  prize  of  supremacy  were  beng  held  in 
abeyance.  There  was  apparently  a  moderate  retardation  of 
growth  and  an  awaiting  of  developments.  Perhaps  figures  are 
misinterpreted  or  their  bearing  on  the  case  exaggerated,  but 
further  details,  to  be  presented  later,  certainly  indicate  that  this 
unsettled  condition  existed." 


"Sec  p.  187  of  Statistical  View  of  the  United  StaUt  (1854),  a  compendium  of  the  Seventh  Cenaui 
for  more  detailed  figures  than  given  by  the  tables  in  this  chapter. 
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Suffice  it  to  say  now  that,  corresponding  with  this  period  of 
stagnation,  there  was  taking  place,  as  every  historian  knows,  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  character  of  our  commerce.    Table 
No.  11  gives  an  exliibit  of  the  shipping  per  capita  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  for  a  succession  of  years  and  shows  that  a  maxi- 
mum was  attained  early  in  the  century,  which  was  followed  by 
a  decline,  continuing  until  the  present  time.    Figures  from  the 
same  source,   giving  the  proportion  of  American  carriage  in 
foreign  trade  for  exports,  show  in  1826  practically  ninety  per 
cent,  or  more  than  in  a  long  time  previously,  but  more  also  than 
from  that  year  to  the  present  day.    The  carrying  trade  of  the 
world,  which  had  been  almost  a  monopoly  and  the  source  of  so 
much  profit  to  American  seamen,  especially  during  the  European 
wars,  was  rapidly  passing  from  our  grasp.    It  was  then  that 
many  thrifty  ports  which  it  had  nourished,  such  as  those  along 
tlie  New  England  coast — Newbur\'i)ort,  Salem  and  Portsmouth- 
became  largely  decadent.     It  was  a  period  of  changes  and  of  new 
developments;  for,  as  the  foreign  tnide  diminished,  the  coastwise 
trade  Ik^^ui  to  incn^ase,  and,  more  auspicious  than  all  else,  at 
this  juncture  tlie  internal  trade  of  the  nation  had  its  birth,  came 
rapidly  to  the  forefront  and  grew  to  be  a  most  important  element 
in  the  wealth,  comfort  and  community  of  interests  of  the  several 
states.    Thus  the  particular  advantages,  which  once  made  cities 
and  seaports,  shrank  into  relative  insignificance.  Conditions  were 
reversed.     It  was  as  though  Commerce  had  abandoned  her  old 
haunts  and  sought  new  ones  and  especially  a  site  for  a  great 
metropolis,  the  requisites  for  that  site  being  an  ample  harbor  and 
a  direct  connection,  by  some  sort  of  "  Northwest  Passage,"  with 
the  interior.    Thus  the  introduction  of  new  ruling  elements  into 
the  commercial  problem,  and  especially  the  rise  of  the  internal 
trade  in  conjunction  with  the  opportune  building  of  the  Erie 
canal,  made  New  York  City  the  commercial  capital  of  the  nation. 

So  great  is  the  prominence  of  the  change  which  w^e  have  thus 
depicted,  that  historians  distinguish  the  year  1820  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  and  glorious  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  And  they  set  down,  as  the  great  opening  event,  the 
building  of  the  Erie  canal  and  its  early  operation,  accompanied 
by  the  increase  of  commerce,  the  influx  of  aliens  and — not  the 
least  of  them  all — the  spread  of  democracy,  first  manifested  in 
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the  metropolis  through  the  demand  for  the  convention  of  1822 
and  the  sweeping  extension  of  the  suffrage.*® 

If  further  corroboration  of  the  commercial  changes  which  we 
have  outlined  were  necessary,  the  evidence  is  not  lacking,  even 
from  sources  least  disposed  to  exaggerate  the  glory  of  New  York 
and  the  beneficence  of  her  institutions.  There  was  one  famous 
rival  port  situated  somewhat  similarly  in  the  middle  states,  lib- 
erally endowed  by  Nature  and  possessing  prospects  no  less  illus- 
trious than  those  of  our  met^^opolis — probably  far  more  promis- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  our  forefathers,  the  colonists — and  this  city  the 
one  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  had  a  population  at  the  be- 
ginning of  canal  times  (present  boundaries  considered)  exceeding 
that  of  our  own  seaboard  city.  Yet  today  the  one  port.  New  York, 
has  a  population  of  three  and  one-half  millions  and  combined 
exports  and  imports  valued  at  nearly  a  billion  and  a  quarter  of 
dollars;  the  other,  Philadelphia,  has  little  more  than  one-third 
that  population  and  one-tenth  the  combined  export  and  import 
trade.2» 

The  historian  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  writing  in  the  light 
of  more  than  half  a  century  of  subsequent  developments,  focuses 
all  of  that  light  in  one  emphatic  statement  which,  being  like  a 
forced  confession  rather  than  a  voluntary  tribute,  possesses  more 
than  ordinary  significance.  "  Be  the  cause  whatever  it  may,"  he 
says,  "  the  fact  stands  out  prominent  that  from  the  completion  of 
the  Erie  Canal  New  York  became  what  Philadelphia  had  previ- 
ously been, — the  commercial  emporium  of  the  United  States."*** 
Other  writers  confirm  this  view. 

This  same  historian  further  develops  the  subject  as  follows: 
"  The  decline  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Philadelphia  was  made 
the  subject  of  a  series  of  letters  in  1851  by  Job  R.  Tyson  to  Wil- 
liam Peter,  Her  Britannic  Majesty^s  Consul  for  Pennsylvania.    In 


*8See  Historic  Towns — New  York,  by  Theodore  Roosevelt;   chapter  treating  of  period  1820- 
1860.     See  also  The  Memorial  History  of  the  City  of  New  York,  edited  by  James  Grant  Wilson 
(1893);  chapter  on  the  period  1825-1837,  entitled.  The  Beginning  of  New  York's  Commercial 
Greatness. 
»Data  from  World's  Almanac: 
New  York,  popiilation  in  1900;  3.437,202.^ 

exports  (customs  district)  in  1905;  S524 ,726.005. 
imports  (      "  "       )  in  1905;  $679,629,256. 

Philadelphia,  population  in  1900;  1,293,697. 

exports  (customs  district)   in  1905;  $63,278,070. 
imports  (       "         «  )  in  1905;  60.180,901. 

•  History  of  Philadelphia,  Scharf  and  Westcott,  p.  2220.     (1884.) 
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these  letters  the  causes  of  that  decline  were  examined  and  the 
means  of  reviving  it  discussed.  Mr.  Tyson  reviewed  the  past,  ex- 
amined the  present,  and  forecasted  the  future.  The  fact  that  New 
York  had  stepped  in  between  Philadelphia  and  her  foreign  com- 
merce and  drawn  the  same  away  could  not  be  denied,  but  the 
former  position  of  pre-eminence  might,  in  Mr.  Tyson's  opinion,  be 
recovered  by  the  exhibition  of  more  '  pluck  and  energy,'  on  the 
part  of  Philadelphia  merchants.  'The  merchants  of  1851,'  he 
said,  '  have  only  to  echo  the  sentiments  of  one  of  the  non-impor- 
tation resolutions  of  1765  as  steadfastly  as  they  were  uttered 
and  observed  by  their  fathers,  the  merchants  and  traders 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  do  unanimously  agree,  and  the  work 
is  done'.  It  is  not  within  the  power  of  individual,  corporate, 
municipal,  or  State  resolution  to  command  the  circumstances  that 
make  up  the  commerce  of  any  port.  It  is  not  upon  every  fine 
harbor  or  navigable  river  that  the  marts  of  commerce  are  to  be 
found.  There  are  innumerable  elements  which,  combined,  fix  and 
determine  whether  commerce  will  grow  and  prosper,  without  re- 
gard to  the  unanimous  resolutions  of  merchants,  or  any  other 
part  of  tlie  [)()puIation.  The  Erie  Canal  poured  into  New  York 
the  vast  productions  of  the  Northwest,  and  thirty  years  ago  one 
city  was  equal  to  their  distribution.  New  York  and  not  Phila- 
delphia reaped  the  benefit  of  that  trade.  The  revolutions  which 
the  last  thirty  years  have  made  in  the  material  wealth  of  the 
great  Northwest,  the  West,  the  Southwest,  and  the  South,  no  long- 
er put  it  within  the  capacity  of  any  one  city  on  the  seaboard  to 
distribute  the  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  products 
raised  annually  by  the  trans-Alleghany  section  of  the  country. 
Phildelphia  has  regained  very  much  and  will  regain  much  more  of 
her  ancient  commerce,  as  transportation  is  cheapened  and  the 
products  of  the  country  are  delivered  at  her  wharves  at  the  same 
or  less  cost  than  at  New  York.  The  common  reason  given  why 
the  trade  of  the  country  seeks  New  York  is  because  New  York  has 
more  capital  than  any  other  American  seaport.  But  money  or 
capital  is  only  a  convenient  medium  of  exchange  and  is  attracted 
by  the  product  which  is  the  real  value.  Nor  has  it  any  more 
power  to  draw  the  product  to  it  than  the  eagle  has  to  draw  the 
carcass.  Money  gathers  at  New  York  because  the  products  are 
there,  and  the  products  go  there  because  it  is  cheaper  to  carry 
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them  there  than  to  Philadelphia.  Transportation  is  king.  Neither 
cotton,  iron,  coal  or  any  other  product  is  sovereign.  The  condi- 
tions that  fix  the  cost  of  transportation  to  market  fix  the  amount 
and  value  of  the  products  and  their  place  in  the  commerce  of  the 
country."** 

Obviously  this  phenomenon,  the  decline  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
rise  of  New  York,  was  recognized  in  early  years,  but  the  cause 
seems  to  have  been  misconstrued  and  the  historian  well  says: 
"  It  i»  not  within  the  power  of  .  .  .  resolution  to  command 
the  circumstances  that  make  up  the  commerce  of  any  port.  .  .  . 
Nor  has  it  [money  or  capital]  any  more  power  to  draw  the  prod- 
uct to  it  than  the  eagle  has  to  draw  the  carcass."  Again,  "  The 
Brie  Canal  poured  into  New  York  the  vast  productions  of  the 
Northwest.  ,  .  .  Money  gathers  at  New  York  because  the 
products  are  there.     .     .     .     Transportation  is  king." 

This  very  comprehensive  work,  from  which  we  have  just  quoted, 
exhibits  the  large  foreign  trade  in  Philadelphia  in  years  pre- 
vious to  1830,  which  exhibit  concludes  with  the  words,  "  Enough 
is  shown,  however,  to  indicate  the  great  loss  Philadelphia  has  sus- 
tained in  her  commercial  interests."^^  j^y  |^;^()  ^^  earlier  this 
foreign  trade  of  the  port  of  ]MiiIadelphia  had  practically  disap- 
peared. Meanwhile,  with  a  terminus  in  New  York,  the  first  line 
of  regular  packets  crossing  the  Atlantic  between  Europe  and 
America  had  been  established,  and  by  1838  the  business  had  risen 
to  proportions  indicated  in  the  following  statement: 

Statement  of  the  Regular  Packets  from  New  York  to 
Foreign  Ports  in  1838.^* 

To  Liverpool,  5  times  in  each  month 20  packets 

To  London,  3  times  in  each  month 12  packets 

To  Havre,  4  times  in  each  month 15  packets 

To  Liverpool  and  Belfast 4  packets 

To  Greenock 3  packets 

To  Carthagena,  Havana  and  Vera  Cruz 5  packets 

Total , 59  packets 

^^Hittory  of  Philadelphia,  »Scharf  and  Wfstcott,  p.  2222. 
W/rf.  pp.  2214-15.     See  also  foot-note.  p.  2220. 

SSTaken  from  a  paper  entitled  Statistica  of  the  CUy  of  Xcw  York,  by  C.  B.  Fripu.  Esq.,  and 
publiBhed  m  the  ProceediBgs  of  the  Bristol  Historical  Hociely  for  1838. 
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By  aMurance  of  a  return  freijjht  the  transatlantic  lines  had  been 
attracted  from  Philadelphia,  and  no  doubt  from  other  ports,  to 
New  York  City  and  thus,  as  we  have  seen,  the  facilities  for  in- 
ternal trade  had  come  to  govern  very  largely  the  entire  commer- 
mercial  status. 

That  the  supreina«*y  of  New  York  in  its  facilities  for  communi- 
cation with  the  interior  was  the  nucleus  of  its  supremacy  in  a 
far  broader  sense,  may  be  gathered  first  from  the  story  of  the  for- 
eign trade,  which  we  have  just  rehearsed,  and  again  from  the  in- 
teresting history  of  the  manufacturing  industry  in  the  metrop- 
olis. Upon  the  development  of  manufactiires  we  shall  touch  in  a 
later  section  of  the  chapter,  but,  as  an  instance  of  the  remarkable 
correlation  of  business  interests  of  diverse  character,  "we  cannot 
refrain  from  pursuing  further  the  comparison  of  the  two  cities— 
the  one  on  the  Delawai-e,  which,  despairing  of  the  retention  of  a 
commercial  primacy,  devoted  herself  to  manufacturing  industry 
with  brilliant  success  for  a  time,  and  the  other  at  the  mouth  of 
the  TIu<lson,  benf  upon  commercial  prowess,  yet  not  only  becom- 
ing the  mistress  of  the  seas,  but  gradually,  inadvertently  almost, 
attaining  the  tirst  rank  in  the  land  in  the  value  of  her  manu- 
factured products.  In  this  study  we  have  recourse  again  to  a 
Philadelphia  publication,  a  pamphlet  entitled,  Philadelphia  as  a 
}fanufarfuri)iff  Cifif,  a  Report  presented  to  the  Citij  Councils  of 
PhilarJelphia  hy  the  Philndejphia  Commercial  Museuniy  and  pub- 
lished in  1SJ)9,  from  which  one  of  our  tables  already  considered 
has  been  taken.  We  quote  from  this  publication  (p.  25)  :  "  Tt  is 
within  the  memory  even  of  the  present  generation  that  Philadel- 
phia was  the  great  manufacturing  city  of  the  New  World.  Every 
writer  and  speaker  of  the  first  rank  so  described  the  Quaker  City 
to  preceding  generations.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  New  York 
City  made  small  claim  to  manufacturing  pre-eminence  in  other 
days.  That  city  was  the  premier  of  foreign  trade,  a  great  distrib- 
uting and  financial  center.  Tt  lacked  cheap  fuel,  was  poor  in 
skilled  labor,  and  even  in  the  matter  of  unskilled  labor  ranked 
below  many  American  citi(»s  of  loss  pretension.  But  New  York 
wooed  and  won  the  merchant  marine  of  the  world;  and  the  bless- 
ings of  low  freights,  the  facility  to  handle  the  largest  tonnage, 
soon  began  to  draw  to  the  city  of  New  York  such  great  manufac- 
turing interests  as  worked  on  close  margin  and  were  forced  to 
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ship  at  the  lowest  possible  cost."  The  same  publication  proceeds 
by  a  review  of  statistics  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  New  York 
has  indisputably  ^^  moved  to  the  front  rank  as  a  manufacturing 
city  "  and  has,  in  1898,  three  times  as  many  industries,  with  total 
valuation  of  products  nearly  twice  as  great  as  Philadelphia.  It 
is  because  of  this  chain  of  numberless  benefits,  which  followed  the 
years  of  hesitation  and  uncertainty  just  prior  to  1820,  that  we  are 
forced  to  give  a  large  measure  of  credit  to  the  Erie  canal,  whose 
influence  secured,  or  at  the  very  least  presened  to  New  York  her 
supremacy  during  a  critical  period  of  her  history  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  tlie  structure  which  succeeding  decades  have  built 
into  the  second  city  of  tlie  world. 

But,  of  all  the  rivals  which  New  York  State  and  its  metropolis 
met  upon  the  sea  and  had  to  subdue,  none  put  forth  more  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  secure  the  mastery  than  New  li^iigland,  or  more 
particularly  the  maritime  State  of  Massachusetts.  In  table  No. 
12  we  have  in  juxtaposition  the  figures  for  the  value  of  exports 
in  these  two  states.  New  York  and  ^fassachusetts,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  principal  competitors  for  the  export  trade  of  the 
nation.'^*  While  intervening  figures  sliow  considerable  fluctua- 
tions, those  chosen  ap])ear  to  be  fairly  representative.  It  will  be 
seen  that  in  1811  the  two  states  were  substantially  on  a  par  in  this 
respect.  New  York  then  displayed  a  tendency  to  rise,  which  was 
curtailed  by  the  war — a  circumstance  perhaps  the  outcome  of  her 
more  marked  suspension  of  business  during  the  campaign  and 
reflecting  an  accumulation  of  produce  held  in  the  country  during 
war  times  until  more  favorable  oi)portuni ty  for  exportation 
should  arise. 

At  all  events,  a  steady  decline  from  181(5  is  shown  by  this  table. 
No.  12,  so  that  in  1821  Massachusetts  still  tenaciously  rivaled  New 
York  in  the  value  of  her  exportations.  Had  such  a  condition  last- 
ed until  the  extraordinary  development  of  manufacturing,  which 
swept  over  the  New  England  states  about  a  decade  later,  this  com- 
mercial rivalry  might  still  have  continued  to  threaten  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Empire  State.  As  it  was,  upon  the  most  rational  basis 
of  comparison,  employed  in  tal)le  No.  11)  and  on  plate  No.  V,  Mas- 
sachusetts, alone  of  all  the  states  east  and  south  of  the  old  "North- 


•^Strikingly  illustrated  by  plate  No.  I  G"wer  diagnvm). 
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we8t  Territory,"  surpassed  New  York  in  growth  during  the  double 
decade  from  1820  to  1840.  However,  the  underlying  forces  at  work 
— the  di8api>earance  of  money  scarcity  and  war  prices  and  more 
than  all  else,  internal  improvements,  of  which  the  Erie  canal  was 
chief — brought  about  a  revulsion  of  commercial  conditions  after 
1821  and  the  decline  in  export  values  was  followed  by  a  general 
increase  rendering  New  York  speedily  the  first  exporting  state  in 
the  Union,  with  exports  for  the  year  1841  valued  at  about  three 
times  those  of  Massachusetts. 

Although  statistics  of  imports  previous  to  1821  are  not  avail- 
able, table  No.  1^  exhibits  the  rapidly  ascending  valuations  for 
subsequent  years.  From  diagrams  of  plate  No.  I,  plotted  to  rep- 
resent the  data  of  table  No.  14,  it  will  appear  at  once  that  not  only 
values  of  exports  but  also  property  values  suffered  a  setback  prior 
to  1820,  attained  a  minimum  about  the  year  1822,  and  subse- 
quently, as  the  table  will  show,  increased — the  exports  with  occa- 
sional fluctuations,  the  property  values  with  scarcely  another  re- 
tardation up  to  the  pri*sent  day.  The  correspondence  of  these 
i^ecords  is  stren^^thened  from  the  fact  that  the  decline  and  rise  in 
property  valuation  occurs  somewhat  tardily,  as  compared  with  the 
exports.  Since  commercial  and  financial  depression  are  first 
manifested  in  the  impairment  of  trade  relations  and  felt  last  of 
all  in  the  real  estate  market,  this  feature  would  imply  a  common 
causfition  in  the  two  cases,  and  mere  fluctuation  could  not  be  con- 
strued to  explain  the  conditions. 

AfacGi-egor,  in  his  Progress  of  America^^^  avers  that  the  Cham- 
plain  and  Erie  canals,  from  tlie  time  of  their  opening,  employed 
"  an  amount  of  inland  navigation  tonnage  larger  than  that  of  all 
the  foreign  and  domestic  shipping,  entering  and  departing  from 
the  City  of  New  York."  In  line  with  this  statement  the  exhibit  of 
table  No.  17  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  value  of  shipments 
brought  to  tide-water  on  the  New  York  canals  was,  by  1846, 
gi'eater  than  the  whole  export  trade  of  the  state  and  more  than 
one-half  the  combined  trade  of  all  the  principal  commercial  states 
of  the  Union.  It  points  first  to  the  commencement  and  growth  of 
the  canal  trade  in  the  twenty  years  and  then  to  the  upbuilding 
of  New  York  in  respect  to  its  export  trade  during  the  same  twenty 
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years,  from  a  position  of  rivalry  to  a  rank  of  complete  snpremacy 
amobg  the  states  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Table  No.  15  is  in- 
tended to  emphasize  the  fact  that  during  the  period  with  which 
we  are  chiefly  concerned  the  value  of  articles  transported  on  the 
canals  exceeded  the  imports  or  exports  of  the  state.  A  compari- 
son of  this  table  with  No.  17  will  further  establish  the  fact  that 
the  way-traffic — movements  which  mostly  originated  within  the 
state,  but  did  not  reach  tide-water — represented  twice  the  value 
of  the  through  traffic,  or  traffic  in  articles  shipped  to  tide-water. 
New  York  had  therefore  an  immense  bulk  of  way  traffic  which 
benefited  her  almost  exclusively.  She  had  also  in  the  earlier 
years  the  overwhelming  share  of  the  through  traffic,  originating 
within  her  borders  and  contributing  to  her  upbuilding.  Down  to 
the  year  1847  (see  table  No.  4)  the  majority  of  the  through  traffic 
arriving  at  tide- water  still  came  from  the  interior  of  the  state; 
and  until  1874  (see  table  No.  10)  a  greater  tonnage  passed  over 
the  canals  than  upon  either  the  New  York  Central  or  the  Erie 
railroad,  thus  illustrating  the  services  and  importance  of  the 
canals. 

The  State  of  New  York,  up  to  the  year  1882,  the  time  of  abolish- 
ing tolls,  had  earned  considerably  more  from  the  various  canals 
than  she  had  expended  upon  the  entire  system  (see  table  among 
the  statistics  of  Part  Two  of  this  history),  and  even  to  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  1902-5  (approximately  the  time  of  begin- 
ning the  1,000-ton  Barge  canal)  had  expended  only  §51«J),- 
466,410  (without  interest),  as  against  receipts  amounting  to 
1144,234,120.  The  Erie  canal,  to  the  year  of  the  abolition  of 
tolls,  paid  for  itself,  maintained  itself,  supplied  funds  to  numer- 
ous lateral  canals,  now  abandoned,  no  one  of  which  was  self- 
supporting,  paid  a  large  sum  annually  to  the  support  of  the  fi^en- 
eral  State  government  through  a  period  of  about  thirty  years, 
and  then  presented  tlie  State  with  some  millions  of  surplus  from 
its  revenues.  Thus  the  State  actually  realized  on  its  original  in- 
vestment, aside  from  the  long  train  of  benefits,  which  it  derived 
from  the  construction  of  the  Erie  canal. 

There  are  some  general  considerations  worthy  of  notice  before 
proceeding  to  the  more  intricate  study  of  the  effects  of  the  canal 
upon  the  economy  of  New  York  State.  For  example,  a  pei-usal  of 
table  No.  7  shows  that  the  state's  population  of  1820  had  in- 
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creaHod  in  two  det'ades  by  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent;  mean- 
while (as  tablcH  Nos.  23  and  «33  indicate)  the  numbers  engaged  in 
agriculture  had  inorcnised  even  more,  those  engaged  in  mamifac- 
turing  liad  nearly  trt»bled  and  almost  five  times  as  many  were  era- 
ployed  in  coniniercial  pursuits  in  1840  as  in  1820.  In  the  fifteen 
years  from  1S2()  \o  is:jr>  the  raluation  of  real  property  increased 
far  more  rapidly  than  the  population,  while  the  personal  property 
nearly  qiiadrnple<l  in  value  during  the  same  time,  so  that  by  1835 
the  individual  in  New  York  State  possessed  an  average  property 
of  the  assessed  value  of  two  hundred  and  forty-three  dollars  and 
of  market  value  doubtless  considerably  more — and  all  this,  not- 
withstanding that  there  was  for  some  time  prior  to  1821  an  abso- 
lute nnd  8t(»a<ly  decline  in  projierty  valuation,  as  already 
stated.*'**  In  1820  the  unnaturalized  alien  population  was  scarcely 
a  factor  in  New  York  State.  As  a  class  it  constituted  only 
about  one  [>er  cent  of  the  total.  The  change  in  this  respect 
during  the  fift<'en  years  to  1S35  is  remarkable — greater  than 
any  othvv  of  which  we  treat.  The  increase  during  that  time 
anioniiKMl  to  nearly  400  i)er  cent  and  in  1835  there  averaged  nearly 
four  of  this  class  to  every  ninety-six  citizens.  The  change 
thus  brought  about — a  change  marking  the  commencement 
of  a  tremendous  social  revoluticm — furnishes  an  attractive  sub- 
j(*ct,  which  we  reserve  for  further  investigation.'*  The  per- 
centage of  the  total  area  of  the  state  under  cultivation  in- 
creas(Hl  a  little  faster  than  the  population,  so  that,  from  less 
than  one  fifth  in  1S21,  almost  a  third  of  the  entire  land  and  water 
acreaj^e  was  n»turned  as  improved  land  in  1835."  In  1810  there 
were  but  G(>  newspaiKM's  published  in  New  York  State;  in  1S40  the 
number  was  302.  That  is,  from  one  to  every  15,000  inhabitants, 
the  i)ro])ortion  had  risen  in  thirty  years  to  one  per  8,000  of  the 
population.^*^  The  total  productivity  of  New  York  in  1840  was 
50  i)er  cent  greater  than  that  of  any  other  state.  Probably  in  the 
valuation  of  its  property,  certainly  in  the  amount  of  its  import 
and  its  export  trade,  and  in  its  output,  severally  of  manufactur- 


>«Table8  22.  33  and  35. 

^Tables  22  and  38. 

s*.See  A  Statistical  View  of  the  United  State*,  published  as  a  compendium  of  the  Seventh 
Census,  p.  155. 
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ing,  commercial  and  forest  products,  it  surpassed  all  others.*® 
From  a  secondary  rank  in  1810  it  had  risen  and  become  pre- 
eminently the  first  State  in  the  Union. 

From  all  this  it  would  seem  to  be  evident  first,  that,  however 
much  the  War  of  1812  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  had  done  for  the 
State  of  New  York  from  without,  there  were  at  work  within  the 
state  other  causes  not  possessed  by  sister  states,  differentiating  its 
progress  from  theirs  and  contributing  to  elevate  it  to  an  exalted 
rank.  In  the  light  of  these  studies,  too,  the  source  to  which  we 
must  naturally  attribute  such  influences  is  the  greatest  work  of 
the  period,  one  which  we  know  to  be  responsible  for  so  much  in- 
vigoration, — the  Erie  canal. 

Effect  on  New  York  State^  Continued — Statistical  Study.** 

"  Since  such  therefore  are  the  advanta^s  of  water-carriage,  it  is  natural  that  the  first 
improvements  of  art  and  industry  should  be  made  where  this  conveniency  opens  the  whole 
world  for  a  market  to  the  produce  of  every  sort  of  labor,  and  that  they  should  always  be 
much  later  in  extending  themselves  into  the  inland  parts  of  the  country." 

Adam  Smith  in  Wealth  of  Nations. 

Introductory, 
To  a  certain  extent  in  order  to  ascertain  by  a  more  specific  and 
perhaps  a  more  convincing  research  the  occasion  for  such  dis- 
proportionate growth  and  prosperity  as  we  have  depicted,  and  no 
less  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  influence  of  the  Erie  canal  in 
the  diversity  of  its  manifestations,  an  elaborate  compilation  has 
been  made  of  the  oflHcial  statistics  of  the  early  period,  which  re- 
late to  the  towns  and  counties  in  our  home  state  and  their  prog- 
ress. We  may  not  hope  that  such  a  study  will  demonstrate  with 
mathematical  exactness.  We  may  rest  assured  that  it  cannot 
exhaust  the  subject  nor  picture  all  the  channels  of  that  influence. 
Our  problem  resembles,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  the  geographer 
who  seeks  to  delineate  the  ocean  bed.  Were  the  measurement  of 
every  point  of  its  topography  essential,  generations  and  even  ages 
would  not  suffice.  But  clearly,  he  may  derive  a  liberal  store  of 
information  by  fathoming  here  and  there,  and  evidently,  too,  the 
knowledge  he  secures  is  more  or  less  reliable  and  his  range  of  in- 

*OSee  ProgrtM  of  the  United  Stales,  in  Population  and  Wealth  in  Fifty  Years,  by  ProfeF?or 
George  Tucker,  table  on  p.  195.     (1843.) 

**The  several  divisions  and  subdivisions  are  outlined  on  the  map  of  the  state,  contained  in  the 
appendix  to  this  chapter. 
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terpretation  broader  or  more  contracted  according  to  the  fre- 
quency of  hiH  8ounding8. 

FirHt,  we  have  [>iir|)()8ed,  by  Heparating  the  major  portion  of 
the  state  into  four  main  divJHions,  to  adduce  a  contract  between 
tlie  HectiouH  most  »u8ceptible  to  the  effects,  for  good  or  ill,  of  the 
construction  of  the  Erie  canal  and  those  more  remote  in  situation 
or  otherwise  presumably  less  affected  by  its  inception  and  con- 
tinuance. We  have  recognized  in  New  York  and  Kings  counties 
— the  territory  comprising  our  Division  I — interests  and  a  history 
quite  distinctive  and  unlike  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  state. 
The  counties  of  Kings  and  New  York  represent  the  modern  city 
of  **  (ireater  *'  New  York,  the  metropolis,  the  only  notable  seaport, 
and  containing  at  the  present  day  about  one-half  the  population 
and  fjir  moi-e  than  one-half  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  entire 
state.  Even  in  1S40  New  York  county,  alone,  was  larger  than  any 
fnur  other  counties  combined,  and  in  its  environment  and  prog- 
ress was  cfunparable  with  no  other  district  or  division  of  terri- 
tory from  the  (*oast  to  the  lakes.  This  distinction  was  really  vital 
and  exi<'i;dcd  to  the  alimentary  channels,  as  it  were.  The  sources 
of  ihe  city's  nourishment  and  upbuilding  were  wholly  external. 
But  for  its  daily  draught  on  tributary  districts  and  agricultural 
communities  its  manufactories  must  starve  and  its  commerce  dis- 
appear. IndetHl,  only  to  a  limited  extent  a  manufacturing  city, 
ils  absorbing  inter(>st  was  as  a  mart  for  the  interchange  of  the 
cinnino(liti(»s  and  produce  of  the  world.  Generally  speaking,  its 
finn'ticm  was  to  serve.  It  existed  only  because  of  the  surplus  and 
neiMls  of  oiher  communities.  Tt  was,  and  is,  a  gi"eat  distributing 
center,  and  as  such  has  been  subject  to  |)eculiar  laws  of  growth 
and  opiHirtunity  for  increase  in  density  of  population,  forbidden 
to  other  localities.  Not  only  was  it  non-agricultural  and  depend- 
ent, but  in  addition  it  has  come  to  be  widely  known  as  cosmopoli- 
tan— a  port  whose  prosperity,  unlike  that  of  the  rest  of  the  state, 
has  been  very  largely  and  directly  drawn  from  national  and  inter- 
national sources.  New  York  (Mty  responds  punctually  to  each 
westward  impulse  of  emigration  and  civilization.  The  supplies, 
the  capital,  the  emigrants  themselves  pass  through  her  portals 
and  de[>osit  their  respective  contributions  in  her  coffers  before 
proc«*ding  to  the  interior.  Her  population  in  its  disproportionate 
rapidity  of  iucwase,  as  we  shall  see  later,  displays  this  expansive 
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feature  of  her  composition.  But  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last 
century  the  story  was  different.  That  uniqueness  had  not  yet  been 
acquired.  Other  cities  were  rival  ports  of  entry,  and  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  state  was  not  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
state  in  wealth  and  business  prominence.  It  is  thus  to  avoid 
confusion  of  the  different  phases  of  the  influences  of  those  times 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  set  in  relief  the  phenomenal  growtli 
of  New  York  City  that  we  have  selected  it  for  separate  treatment 
as  the  first  division  of  the  state's  territory. 

A  second  and  a  third  division,  together  comprise  those  counties 
bordering  the  Hudson  river  between  Manhattan  and  the  Mohawk, 
the  counties  touched  by  the  Erie  canal,  and  in  addition  Suffolk 
and  Chautauqua.  It  might  be  expected  that  these  would  present, 
on  account  of  proximity  to  improved  facilities  for  navigation,  de- 
cidedly the  most  conspicuous  example  of  the  benefits  derived  or 
the  injury  suffered.  However,  as  that  portion  of  this  strip  sea- 
ward from  the  head  waters  of  the  Mohawk  had  been  in  earlier 
times  opened  up  and  settled  more  or  less  extensively  through  the 
medium  of  existing  facilities  for  navigation  by  way  of  the  por- 
tage from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  the  Oneida-Madison  county  line 
has  been  chosen  as  a  boundary  between  Divisions  II  and  III  and 
we  may  regard  the  entire  strip  to  the  east,  namely.  Division  II, 
as  developed  sufficiently  to  have  attained  a  condition  of  normal 
growth  before  the  canal  era  of  which  we  treat.  On  the  other  hand 
we  may  reasonably  look  to  see  the  most  striking  stimulation  to 
settlement  and  industry  exhibited  in  the  third  division,  Madison 
to  Chautauqua  counties,  inclusive;  for  these  counties  lay  along 
tlie  "frontier"  district,  as  it  was  familiarly  known  in  the  war 
times  of  1812-14,  and  away  from  through,  navigable  watercourses 
of  importance.  Thus  they  were  virtually  opened  to  tlirough  com- 
munication by  the  new  waterway.  It  is  no  great  exaggeration  to 
say,  therefore,  that  whatever  they  were  in  1840,  that  the  canal 
made  them. 

Another  class  of  counties  presents  itself  to  our  consideration. 
We  have  designated  it  Division  IV,  and  have  included  within  it 
all  the  remaining  inland  counties  to  the  south  of  the  Erie  canal, 
those  counties  now  known  as  the  "  southern  tier."  This  section  is 
and  has  always  been  chiefly  agricultural.  We  have  not  treated 
this  division  at  the  same  length  as  the  other  three  divisions^  since 
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the  inilueiice  of  the  canal,  acting  overland,  so  to  speak,  or  else 
reflei'ted  through  mutual  interests  and  common  prosperity,  is 
bound  to  be  less  striking  and  more  difficult  of  identification. 

In  order  to  probe  even  further  the  abundant  influences  engen- 
dered by  the  commercial  stimulus  of  the  peridd  and  to  ascertain 
juKt  how  far  away  from  the  shores  of  the  canal  we  may  trace  this 
effect  with  reasonable  certainty,  or  how  its  intensity  varies  in 
pasHing  from  the  margin  (where  it  may  be  assumed  a  maximum) 
back  inland,  we  have  CHtablished  two  belts  or  zones  throughout 
DiviHionH  II  and  III,  the  flrst,  or  A  belt,  consisting  of  the  town- 
ships actually  bounding  the  canal,  and  the  second,  or  B  belt 
(geographi<'alIy    two    belts    on    opposite    sides    of    the    water- 
ways), of  the  remainder  of  the  border  counties.    These  two 
l>eltH    we   have    styled:    in    the    East,    Subdivisions    Il-A   and 
lin,   re8i)ectively,  and   in   tlie   West,   Subdivisions   III-A  and 
111-15,  rc^spcctively.    We  have  found  this  separation  along  the 
somewhat   irix'gular,  civil   boundarj^-lines  to  be  the  only  prac- 
ticable   means    of   studying    the    situation,    and    even    in    this 
we  have  lxH»n  obliged  to  introduce  some  estimated  figures  in  con- 
nection with  minor  details  of  the  investigation,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  statistics  for  towns  which  were  erected  or  made  over  between 
1S20  and  1840 — the  limiting  dates  of  our  principal  investigations. 
In  such  cases,  liowever,  we  have  generally  included  tlie  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  parent  township,  where  we  could  thus  avoid  estimation 
of  data,  and  have  thus  treated  in  Belt  A  some  towns  remote 
from    the   waterways,   and  in   rare  cases   have   omitted   border 
towns  from  their  proper  subdivision.     Likewise,  in  the  several 
main  divisions  we  have  been  obliged  to  consider  the  important 
changes  of  county  boundaries,  and  frequently  to  compile  our  data 
indciKnidently,  from  the  township  figures  given  in  the  census  re- 
ports.   These  are  all  available  back  to  1810,  however,  and  thus 
scarcely  an  estimated  figure  is  introduced  in  treating  of  the  main 
divisi(m8.    But  in  1810  the  population  of  the  state  by  townships 
is  not  available  to  us  and  we  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  summary  of  that  census,  thus  ignoring  a  number 
of  civil  alterations  and  rendering  the  comparisons  between  this 
year  and  subsequent  years  the  least  reliable  of  any — a  feature 
which,  however,  concerns  us  only  in  our  study  of  the  population.   " 
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In  the  range  and  scope  of  our  investigations  we  have  been  lim- 
ited only  by  the  amount  of  information  available  and  by  the  period 
of  the  initial  and  most  distinctive  influence  of  the  canal.  We 
have  extended  our  most  elaborate  study  (that  of  the  population) 
back  to  1810,  when  the  canal  was  first  seriously  projected — in 
order  to  catch  the  rate  of  growth  and  the  general  conditions  pre- 
vailing before  its  active  intervention — ^and  we  have  discussed  that 
population  in"  numerous  ways,  with  the  aid  of  the  national  de- 
cennial census  and  the  state  censuses  of  1814, 1825  and  1835,  thus 
covering  the  period  through  the  year  1840,  at  which  time  the  full 
initial  effect  of  the  stimulus  had  been  felt.*-  The  western  division 
had  passed  the  eastern  in  its  journey  along  the  path  of  progress; 
and,  though  the  era  of  unchallenged  canal  supremacy  was  not  over 
until  about  1850,  yet  before  that  time  tlie  railroad  and  telegraph 
and  manifold  and  diverse  interests  were  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
collaborating  to  favor  and  upbuild  the  community.  But  the  ini- 
tial influence  of  the  canal — to  use  a  mechanical  analogy — im- 
parted a  ceaseless  motion,  and  the  same  force  has  been  acting  as  a 
continuous  acceleration  from  that  day  to  this.  Whence  we  have 
added  data  from  the  census  of  1900.  The  increase  for  the 
sixty-year  period  intervening  has  then  been  resolved  into  an 
average  increase  for  a  five-year  period,  to  compare  with  the 
other  rates  shown  for  five-year  periods.  In  1821  the  first  at- 
tenii)t  was  made  in  a  New  York  State  census  to  gather  sta- 
tistics other  than  those  of  population,  and  from  this  census, 
retained  in  manuscript  in  the  State  Library,  we  have  been 
able  to  compile  figures  for  the  amount  of  improved  land 
and  for  the  number  of  manufactories^  of  ten  different  classes, 
to  compare  with  similar  statistics  in  the  State  census  of  1835.*' 
From  the  United  States  census  for  1820  we  obtain  the  numbers  of 
unnaturalized  male  aliens,  and  corresponding  data  are  again 
found  for  1835  in  the  State  census  of  that  year.  From  the  1820 
census  also  come  the  numbers  of  those  engaged  in  the  three  prin- 
cipal classes  of  gainful  occupations,  and  these  are  comi)ared  with 
similar  figures  for  the  Federal  census  of  1840.  The  additional 
columns  of  our  table,  re[)resenting  the  property  valuation  in  1820, 
as  compai-ed  with  1835,  both  real  and  personal,  are  abstracted 


4>rtee  tables  Nos.  21,  25  and  27  32. 
«See  tables  Nos.  22-24.  26  and  33-40. 
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from  the  special  reports  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  to  the 
Ij(»giHlature. 

Reflection  on  the  suhject  will  suggest  that  the  results  of  such 
early  enumerations  must  have  been  quite  defective,  and  perhaps 
so  ambiguous  in  classification  as  to  prove  nothing  in  any  com- 
parison to  l)e  dniwn.  The  assertion  is  true  to  a  limited  extent. 
Too  much  relianc<»  may  not  be  placed  on  the  intricacies  of  such 
a  study,  but  with  the  exercise  of  much  care  the  general  observa- 
tions are  sehUmi  vitiated,  we  believe,  and  especially  where  so  ex- 
tensive a  range  of  interest  is  considered,  the  danger  of  ill-founded 
general  conclusions  is  slight. 

There  are  several  notable  sources  of  uncertainty.    For  example, 
the  flgun^s  for  the  number  of  pcrsotis  nujagcd  in  commerce  in  1840 
are  supplemented  by  the  numbers  of  those  engaged  during  that 
year  in  navigation  of  lakes,  rivers,  canals  and  also  separately  of 
the  ocean,  these  classifications  not  l)eing  given  in  the  census  of 
lS20.    Moreover,  the  instructions  to  marshals  of  the  1820  census 
do  not  enligliten  us  with  resi>ect  to  the  exact  definition  of  the 
term  vmnmrrrv  as  used  in  that  census,  while  from  internal  evi- 
dence, deduced  from  details  of  comparison  of  the  two  years,  we 
are  reasonably  certain  that  in  many  cases  at  least  the  i)ersons 
engaged  in  navigation  were  included  under  the  head  of  those  en- 
<;aged  in  commvrcv  in  the  returns  of  1820.     Thus  the  combined 
figures  for  ]HMsons  engag«»d  in  commerce,  plus  those  engaged  in 
navigation  for  18t0  appear  to  be  comparable  with  the  numbers 
returned  in  1S20  of  p(»rsons  engagcnl  in  commerce  only.    The  in- 
iTcaso,  however,  on  the  other  basis  is  striking  enough,  and,  as 
there  is  no  absolutely  conclusive  evidence  in  existence,  results  of 
comparison  on  each  basis  have  been  given.**    Again,  some  question 
exists  as  to  whether  the  figures  for  unnaturalized  aliens  used,  as 
*  obtained  from  the  censuses  of  1820  and  1840,  are  entirely  parallel. 
There  ai*e,  no  doubt,  some  facilities  for  further  study  of  the 
increase  of  the  various  sections  of  the  state.    There  are  Federal 
census  i-eturns,  for  instan(»e,  as  early  as  1810,  of  the  value  of  man- 
ufactured articles.     A  recapitulation  of  these  data  is  furnished 
in  the  twelfth  census,  but  the  details  are  not  available  and  the 
returns  make  little  pretension  to  sutficient  accuracy  and  uniform- 

♦*See  table  No.  23.  nxth>nd  seventh  columns. 
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ity  for  purposes  of  comparison.  There  is  facility  for  discussing 
more  in  detail  the  various  classes  of  population  recognized  by  the 
early  -census,  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  at  different  ages, 
the  ratio  of  male  to  female,  et  cetera^  but  their  very  slight 
bearing  on  the  subject  seems  not  to  warrant  painstaking 
inquiry.  Thus  we  consider  that  we  have  examined  the  principal 
and  most  suggestive  basis  of  comparison  available  in  view  of  the 
meagreness  of  the  census  at  so  early  a  date  as  1820.  We  venture 
the  statement  that,  if  further  insight  be  desired,  it  will  rather  be 
found  through  increase  in  the  number  of  divisions  of  territory 
than  by  any  other  expedient.  We  are  convinced,  moreover,  that 
no  greater  refinement  in  classification  of  border  lands  along  the 
waterways  than  by  counties  and  townships  can  be  pursued  with 
any  approach  to  a  satisfactory  accuracy. 

In  order  to  study  the  data  accumulated  for  each  section  of  the 
state  we  have  made  numerous  arithmetical  deductions.  We  have 
throughout  obtained  the  differences  in  absolute  figures  for  each 
period  representing  the  actual  gain  or  loss.  These  have  been  re- 
duced to  percentages  of  tlie  original  figures  (tables  Nos.  27  and 
33),  then,  in  connection  with  the  area,  the  density  of  population 
per  square  mile  has  been  computed  (table  No.  28),  together  with 
its  gains  and  losses  (table  No.  29).  For  the  industrial  statistics 
the  data  have  been  divided  by  the  population;  per  capita  figures, 
or  oftener  figures  per  one  hundred  of  the  population,  have  been 
obtained  thereby  (table  No.  35) ;  and  losses  and  gains  in  this  re- 
spect have  been  ascertained  (table  No.  34).  Again,  to  adduce  a 
significant  comparison  between  the  several  divisions,  each  has 
been  treated  in  its  progress  and  absolute  condition  relative  to  the 
progress  and  absolute  condition  of  the  entire  state,  figures  of 
which  have  been,  largely  for  this  purpose,  compiled ;  that  is,  the 
equivalency  of  these  data  in  terms  of  the  corresponding  data  for 
the  state  has  been  found  (tables  Nos.  30-31  and  36-37).  Also  the 
subdivisions  have  been  treated  in  some  such  manner  with  respect 
to  each  other  or  to  the  main  divisions  embracing  them.  In  addi- 
tion, occasional  results  have  been  deduced,  such  as  in  finding  the 
percentage  of  the  total  area  of  the  several  divisions  actually  under 
cultivation  (table  No.  38),  and  the  approximation  to  the  average 
number  of  acres  of  improved  land  to  each  i)er8on  engaged  in 
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agricnltiipp  itahU*  No.  30 » — this  latter  study  involving  a  severe 
extra [Milat ion  on  an-ount  of  the  dissimilarity  of  periods  repre- 
senttMl  in  the  data  us^l.  In  order  to  investigate  and  to  present 
resnlts  [pertinently,  the  densities  of  [Nipnlation  have  been  plotted 
for  earh  census  y<*ar  and  curves  dmwn,  which  appear  on  plate 
No.  11. 

Thus  e(]uip{KH]  with  the  m*<n»ssjiry  preliminary  information  for 
weighing  the  evidence,  we  pnw<»<Ml  to  the  consideration  of  the  data 
accumulated,  and  first  to  the  study  of  the  ]K)pulation. 

Period  Tr^tf<l.  1MO-1S40-1900 

It  will  1m»  s«M»n  from  table  No.  IV2  that  in  ISIO  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  {Kkpulation  was  in  'M.reater*'  New  York  (Division  I)  and 
n«»arly  one  half  was  in  I>ivi>inn  11,  whence  nearly  60  per  cent 
raiii:i-«l  along  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers  to  the  Sound,  and 
that  tlH*n»  was  rontaiunl  ;i!M>ni  HI  jier  cent  each,  in  Divisions  III 
and  IV  -t1u»  wlitdo  t(»rritory  treated  comprising  00.4  per  cent  of 
the  sTaTi\  tlnMi-Ii  tiu]y  rU.iMio  out  of  50,0410  square  miles,  or  68  per 
cent,  <»f  it^  tntal  area.  In  1S40.  however.  New  York  contained 
alM)ut  IT)  |H^r  cent,  Divi>it»n  II  now  less  than  one-third  of  the  total, 
while  Divisions  III  ami  IV  still  containetl  about  equal  percent- 
ai:<*s— nani<  ly.  21  jH-r  cimh  each — although  the  latter  (Division  IV) 
covfrcd  a]uio<t  twirc  a*<  iiiucli  territ(»ry  as  the  former.  There  was 
still  iH-arly  inir  lialf  the  population  concentrated  along  the  Hud- 
Fon  and  Mohawk  n\ers.  The  sections  considered  now  contained 
S71 J  per  rent  of  the  state's  population,  showing  that  the  re- 
niaimler  with  :V2  per  cent  of  the  area  was  yet  a  small  factor 
in  consiileriim  the  iiunsise  of  pojiulation,  and  further  that  the 
]M)iiuhuion  of  these  uoriheru  counties,  varying  about  uniformly 
with  that  of  the  state,  is  consistently  eliminated  from  the  discus- 
sion. The  ftMir  divisions  considered  contain  now  (1900)  93.6  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  state. 

It  is  apiKin»nt  from  the  cunes  of  plate  No.  II  that  generally 
much  the  least  progiTssive  portion  of  the  period  covered  was  at 
the  start,  ISIO  to  1S14,  at  which  time  the  several  sections  appear 
to  HH^eive  new  inducement  to  growth.    The  entire  state,  also,  quite 

^■Tables  dealing  with  this  subject  are  Nob.  21,  25  for  data;  and  27-32.  derived  from  them. 
See  also  plate  II  and  plate  IV  (upper  diacram). 
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uniformly  increasing  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  period,  is 
at  this  time  notably  invigorated.  This  circumstance  may  be 
accounted  for  in  two  principal  ways,  as  we  have  observed  on 
previous  pages.  First,  the  War  of  1812,  concluded  by  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent  in  1814,  had  given  the  country  at  large  a  setback.  The 
rate  of  increase  was  thus  much  enhanced  immediately  following 
the  census  of  that  year.  The  second  reason  consists  in  the  in- 
ternal forces.  We  have  already  shown  from  table  No.  7  that  all 
the  states  had  prospered  in  the  reaction  from  the  War  of  1812,  yet 
the  rate  of  increase  of  Xew  York  during  the  double  decade  1820 
to  1840  was  by  far  the  largest,  thus  indicating  the  operation  of 
local  rather  than  national  forces  to  a  large  extent  in  its  upbuild- 
ing, and  of  these  local  forces  principally  the  internal  improve- 
ments— chief  among  them  the  Erie  canal,  foraially  authorized  in 
1817,  and  finally  completed  in  1825. 

It  will  also  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  curves  that  on  the 
final  opening  of  the  canal  in  1825  an  acceleration,  though  much 
less  pronounced  than  the  first,  is  yet  distinguishable  in  some  in- 
stances. 

It  may  be  wise  to  remark  here  that  the  percentage-increase 
normally  decreases  with  increase  in  population,  or  density.  Even 
if  the  population  curve  is  straight — that  is,  the  rate  of  increase 
uniform,  no  matter  how  steep — this  condition  is  fulfilled.  To 
represent  a  constant  or  augmented  percentage-increase  the  popu- 
lation diagram  must  curve  upwards.  This  means,  therefore,  that 
any  continued  ascending  progression  of  the  figures  for  periodic 
I)ercentage-increase  of  a  section — or,  indeed,  the  constancy  of  this 
figure — implies  a  rate  diagram  curving  upwards,  or  an  anomalous 
growth. 

Proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  four  divisions,  we  find 
that  Division  I,  substantially  New  York  City,  ditfers  in  being  a 
distributing  point  and  on  the  seaboard,  influenced  thus  by  different 
conditions  from  the  producing  communities.  It  is  noticeable  that 
just  prior  to  canal  times  (namely,  in  1810-14)  its  population  suf- 
fered a  decrease  of  1.4  per  cent — due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the 
War  of  1812.  This  is  tlie  only  absolute  decrease  which  appears  in 
any  of  the  s<»ctions  throughout  the  period  treated  (that  for  Divi- 
sion II  in  the  same  period  iKMUg  only  apparent  and  due  to  includ- 
ing in  the  1810  figures  for  Montgomery  and  Oneida  counties  re- 
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turns  for  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  present  Hamilton  and  Oswego 
coiintiett),  and  it  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  phenomenal  in- 
rrea»e  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  period,  or  following  the 
imiietus  furnished  by  the  canal.  This  division  experienced  an  in- 
crease in  density  of  population  per  square  mile  from  1810  to  1840 
more  than  seventy  times  as  great  as  the  increase  of  the  state  at 
large.  It  passed,  as  we  have  already  shown,  the  last  of  its  rivals 
among  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  coast  during  this  period,  increas- 
ing more  rapidly  relatively  to  the  other  cities  after  1820  than  it 
had  done  previously,  and  much  faster  than  it  had  itself  increased 
in  earlier  times.  Plate  No.  1  (upfter  diagram)  illustrates  the 
fact  that  from  ISIO  to  1820  New  York  City  was  gaining  less 
rapidly  than  the  state  at  large,  from  which  time  it  has  steadily 
risen  from  about  10  i)er  cent  to  nearly  50  per  cent  (Richmond  and 
Queens  counties  are  not  included  in  Division  I  which  in  1900 
iMjualod  44  per  cent)  of  the  whole  state's  population. 

Regarding  i>opu]ation  as  proportional  to  business  and  other 
growth,  its  incontestable  primacy  for  the  nineteenth  century 
aiiKmg  the  citi*^  and  marts  of  the  New  World  was,  it  would 
apfiear,  established  and  secured  during  this  period,  as  nearly  as 
it  can  be  designated  by  census  years.  The  foreign  commerce  of 
the  entire  country,  together  with  the  merchant  marine,  diminished 
givatly  in  relative  magnitude  after  the  War  of  1812,  but  that  of 
New  York  least  of  all  the  states.  It  thus  seems  unavoidable  to 
conchule  tliat  in  the  acquisition  of  the  internal  trade — ^the  key  to 
coastwise  and  foreign  trade  at  this  period  particularly — our  me- 
tropolis captured  the  [)rize  which  was  to  become  the  foundation 
of  her  importance.  She  was  henceforth  the  Gibraltar,  controlling 
for  one  hundred  years  at  least  the  resources  of  the  upbuilding 
West 

Possibly  on  account  of  some  deficiency  in  the  State  census,  or 
overestiniation  in  the  Federal  census,  the  population  of  Division 
II  fluctuates  with  some  regularity,  dropping  in  the  middle  of 
each  decade.  The  population  remains  about  stationary  from  1810 
to  1S14.  Its  rate  of  increase  is  manifestly  accelerated  between 
1814  and  1820,  simultaneously  with  the  beginnings  of  the  canal; 
but  obviously  the  draught  of  the  westward  emigration  reacted 
upon  it  between  1820  and  1825,  so  that  the  resulting  average  rate 
of  increase,  adhered  to  with  striking  uniformity  from  1825  to  the 
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present  day,  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  entire  state,  and 
accordingly  the  percentage  which  it  contains  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  state  falls  from  48  to  30  between  1810  and  1840,  while 
every  other  division  treated  contains  a  greater  percentage  of  the 
state's  population  in  1840  than  in  1810.  Nevertheless,  from  1820 
to  1840  its  population  multiplied  1.38  times,  thus  indicating  a 
more  rapid  percentage-increase  than  that  of  the  prosperous  State 
of  New  Jersey,  shown  in  table  No.  7. 

Evidently  the  forces  of  the  day  did  not  develop  Division  II  as 
much  as  the  remainder  of  the  state.  The  explanation  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  disproportionately  rapid  growth  of  the  newer 
sections  drew  heavily  upon  the  population  of  the  older  settlements 
along  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers  and  thus  counteracted  the 
stimulating  effects  of  the  canal  upon  its  shores.  As  these  coun- 
ties had  long  been  open,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  navigation 
from  the  seaboard  by  way  of  the  two  rivers,  the  portage  from 
Albany  to  Schenectady  and  the  improvements  of  the  Western 
Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company,  the  canal  did  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  western  counties,  so  conspicuously  facilitate  their 
trade.  As  they  were  not  directly  benefited  by  the  mere  through 
commerce  passing  on  the  canal  and  did  not  contain  terminal  or 
distributing  points  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  is  apparent  that 
they  would  not  profit  from  the  new  waterway  in  the  same  manner 
as  did  New  York  City,  to  the  east  of  them.  Unquestionably  the 
canal  affected  considerably  the  distribution  of  the  population  in 
local  instances  throughout  this  district,  as  instanced  by  the  loss 
at  Schenectady  and  the  gains  at  Watervliet  and  Albany.  Doubt- 
less, too,  its  influence  would  be  more  apparent  in  the  counties 
from  the  Hudson  river  west,  if  treated  separately,  as  that  section 
had  borne  the  additional  exi>ense  of  the  portage  and  the  high  tolls 
charged  by  the  Navigation  Company.  Nevertheless,  Division  II 
as  a  whole  remains  a  comparatively  neutral  zone,  only  normally 
affected  by  the  influence  of  the  canal,  which  had  fostered  such  an 
abnormal  gi-owth  to  the  eastward  and  to  the  w^estward. 

There  is  one  further  characteristic  of  the  population  curves  for 
Division  II  (which  will  be  later  emphasized),  namely,  the  slight 
increase  of  progressive  rate  at  the  conclusion  of  the  period,  coex- 
istent with  the  retardation  to  Division  III.  Both  of  these  features, 
64 
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the  positive  and  the  uegative,  arc  duplicated  and  thus  are  con- 
finned  in  the  disoussion  of  all  the  pe«i)ective  subdivisions,  and 
poKHesfl,  therefore,  some  augmented  weight  We  withhold  this 
subject,  however,  for  examination  in  connection  with  Division  III. 
The  border  towns  of  this  diviHion  cover  slightly  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  area.  It  is  obvious  that  the  population  was 
well  concentrated  along  these  border  towns  from  the  beginning 
of  the  i^eriod,  that  is,  from  1810,  in  confirmation  of  which  it  is 
only  necessary  to  note  that  Subdivision  I  IB,  having  a  density  of 
only  alK)ut  one-half  that  of  II-A  in  1810,  still  continues  about 
four-tenths  in  1840.  In  the  thirty  years  the  population  of  the 
division  had  inc'irased  some  70  jH^r  cent,  but  even  then  had  only 
reached  alMuit  the  density  of  the  A  belt  of  the  division  at  the 
commencement  of  that  period.  These  border  towns,  constituting 
the  A  belt,  exhibit  a  gi'owth  comparatively  uniform  with  the 
exr(»pti<)n  of  the  phenomenal  leap  at  the  time  of  the  completion  of 
the  canal,  or  of  turning  into  it  the  through  traffic  from  the  West — 
an  ac(H»lerali()n  wliirh  partially,  but  not  entirely,  relaxed  in  1830, 
so  that  the  growth  of  the  subdivision  continued  to  be  somewhat 
more  rapid  than  by  the  rate  of  increase,  which  obtained  before 
the  day  of  the  canal.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  acceleration  ope- 
rating after  1825,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  ratio  of  densities  of 
subdivisions  would  have  continued  1:  2  until  the  year  1840.  The 
cause  of  tlie  phenomenon  is  thus  clearly  responsible  at  least  for 
the  ]>ro«^irss  of  these  towns  in  so  far  as  it  exceeds  the  rate  of 
progn»ss  of  the  townshi])s  back  of  them.  Thus  also  it  may  be 
slated  of  the  eastern  border  towns,  that  decidedly  the  most  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  their  j)rogress  was  this  leap  between  1825  and 
1S30,  leaving  its  impress  on  the  subsequent  rate  after  it  had  itself 
ex])ired.  So  sudden  and  striking  a  feature  can  be  attributed  to 
nolliing,  we  surmise,  but  the  ojiening  of  the  canal  in  1825,  the 
henetit  of  which,  it  appears  from  an  examination  of  table  No.  25, 
fell  to  both  the  towns  bordering  the  canal  and  those  bordering 
the  river.  This  is,  in  effect,  a  proof  of  the  wide  and  beneficent 
influence  of  the  canal,  even  upon  tlie  eastern  counties.  The  fact 
that  the  phenomenon  is  not  reflected  in  the  remote  towns,  which 
we  should  sup[>ose  less  sensitive  to  commercial  stimulus,  at  once 
strengthens  our  j)roof  and  serves  as  an  index,  pointing  to  that 
influence. 
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In  its  magnitude  this  acceleration  is  not  paralleled  in  any  other 
section  treated,  for,  while  the  same  canse  is  operating  with  even 
more  force  in  Subdivision  III-A,  yet  the  rate  of  growth  of  that 
section  is  already  so  great  as  not  to  admit  of  accentuation,  even 
with  the  unusual  transportation  and  other  facilities  offered.  Its 
population,  too,  has  been  increasing  rapidly  for  fully  ten  years, 
partly  in  anticipation  of  the  canal,  thus  producing  a  phenomenon 
of  premature  effect,  while  the  result  upon  the  older  and  more 
conservative  country  is  not  distinguishable  until  after  the  influ- 
ence has  been  operating  for  a  definite  length  of  time'. 

The  interior  townships,  containing  75  per  cent  of  the  area  and 
nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  population,  exhibit  no  marked  fluctua- 
tions— though  presenting  a  very  uniform  and  slow  growth — and 
apparently  were  not  much  affected  by  the  canal  over  and  above 
their  share  in  the  wide-spread  benefits  accruing  to  the  state  (plate 
No.  IV,  upper  diagram).  Their  population,  one  would  suspect 
from  the  curves  shown,  was  agricultural  and  their  lands  not 
peculiarly  fertile.  They  were  more  populous  in  1810  than 
either  belt  of  Division  Til,  but  as  early  as  1820  Division  III 
had  attained  a  like  density.  The  wonder,  perhaps,  is  that  this 
unattractive  rear  belt,  with  the  depopulating  tendency  of  the 
westward  movement,  was  not  actually  diminished,  rather  than 
slowly  yet  steadily  increased.  Throughout  the  period  discussed, 
we  may  state,  there  existed  a  much  greater  difference  between 
the  A  and  B  belts  in  the  eastern  than  in  the  western  division — 
the  A  belt  being  more  populous  east  than  west  and  the  B  belt 
more  thickly  peopled  after  1820  west  than  oast. 

We  may  add  also,  to  avoid  being  misconstrued,  that  the  classi- 
fication adopted  in  this  chapter  could  not  be  cxi)ecied  to  dis- 
tinguish the  full  local  variations  of  the  distribution  in  those 
counties,  as  affected  by  the  canal.  Such  phenomena,  for  example, 
as  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  transfer  of  terminal  and 
other  business  from  Schenectady  to  West  Troy  (Watervliet)  and 
Albany,  and  from  I^^wiston  and  Black  Rock  to  Lockport  and 
Buffalo,  do  not  ap|)ear,  since  a  single  subdivision  may  include  the 
shifting  population  both  l>efore  and  after  its  migration.  (See,  in 
this  connection,  the  latter  part  of  foot-note  No.  12.) 

Division  III  represents  a  territory  very  little  developed  until 
canal  days,  its  initial  density  of  population  for  the  period  1810 
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T"  1^4'»  lr-:r^  Ti--*  :r^.i*  j  ir,  *-t*-*^>*  -if  «>ii«^kalf  tliat  of  Dirisoa  IL 
;-*«•  •!  ••  ••'-•-«!.  N:*  •'-  V  I>!.l*I«*n  II  iD«^reaj)ed  nrariablT  lets  in 
^r.^.-T  ^.f  J-  :  :  .s*  •  t  'har:  •?.*•  ^^'-i'^  i*  a  vh«»3e.  ImtImoii  III,  np 
t..  KJk  f^r  •-:'7^;'*^»-iJ  tr.r  *%r^  In  :••  pw^flu'  procrcsnL     From 
l^j.f  •.»  Ki-   '^j^  i-»:»'/.:'!«.n   {••r  ji«in.ire  mile  increaiaed  about 
t::.  f.-rr..  ;..  ;i:..l  on  an  av»-r.'.j»r  *»v  I-4  {iers4»i»  yearij.     Althoii|:h 
:•  ;:.•  r»---:.'*-i  \t  a   V-*  f»-r»"»-n*.:j*'  Th.in  New  York  rirj   irepre- 
•^'.•»^i  \»j  I»'."»!**i-n  It   f«»r  tIj^  en'^re  p^-r.^wl  ret  for  all  bat  tbe 
€•■:.-■:■!.:  J  f..*-  js-;i*>*.  <^»r  •J'lrlr.::  'i*^  ',u-irTer  cenmrr  from  ISIO 
»o  i^.LV  •;••  I-.;.-;  .-•;.. n  rT>-K:-«l:  that  i«,  ibere  were  60  instead  of 
■J'»  ;:\:^  \::.*si  *••  ev^-r^-  ?-.•;.. r^  u/\e  in  K15.  as  compared  witb 
I'^i",  m:..>  r]_^  ;-•:  •:!..*:.tn  i»f  t^.m  inHTnifMiMs  inereased  only  is 
tfi#*  r**  ••  "f  -  !•  *••  1.     K  !:i;!:.a*:n^  Th«*  uoiivoidable  discrepamrr 
:n  •!   *  •I-.'^'.n  in  t!.<*  1^1"  fiimiv*.  that  slijdit  difference  mifbt 
;»-rt.;i;«*  •ll-^ij-j^-ar.  b'lt  'h^  ••••r..jsir:'-»n  st:!!  f-mi^a^izes  the  abnn* 
•'   '  •  •'  •!  i!n^ian.j.!»-i!  pr^-^j^-ri'v  mmI  ^niwih  of  the  district  under 
«-».rj ?*;«]•-:  r'.**n   *!,r»»':L'*  "'iT   th^   mnire  of  its  7,H»0  Kqnare  miles. 
F«»r  .r  •,.♦  tr^  ..f  •*..-  ::*«;.. -.ir  j*-ri«Ml  m  huh  we  diM-nsjjed,  the  western 
\m*:.yr  ••»::.•  -^.  t o::.j.ri^:ri2  fnim  onesixth  to  one-seventb  of  tbe 
an^  ''f  T.V*'  >*.i*»*.  oTi'.^^trijij**-*!  all  ili**  nrher  i»et*tion8  in  point  of 
n-!aT:ve  prnwrh.    'Hifre  is  a  slijrtit  ar«^I**nitinn  noticeable  at  the 
liiii**  i»f  fhe  final  ojrf-nin^  of  rh**  f;uial.  but.  as  f^nbseqnent  study 
r»'V4Mls.  this  is  v*i.t\u*-*\  fo  fhe  rear  towns  and  apfiears  to  be  of 
].*']*'  siu'Tiin*  ;nH*=».     T?ih  actual  an«l  final  o|»ening  of  the  canal 
was  HMt  likn  thf  if:fn^i»»n  of  a  MKiilen  stimulant.     Many  such 
♦  .*T»*  f>  w»Tv  exj*'r;»iH  »-*!.  I»nt  the  h»ni:.  wide-spread  ag:itation,  and 
tJ.**  f-ru'ht  yt-jirs  of  r«»Ti^rriirriiin.  during  which   **  Clinton's    big 
«lir.  h"  rr»-jit  s'railily  thnniirh  tbe  western  frontier,  followed  by 
tho  a»lvaij*-e  :nijn«l  «if  conimen-e  and   industry,  served  to   dis- 
trihiiM*  v^  >TiTiPiia':i  cr  trl-it  throujrh  the  [period  before  and  after. 
In  IT'S  Iar::»'>t  >ii:ri!ti«  atiun  it  was  n  subtle.  eiMinomic  force,  wherein 
iH.fh  raiiM*  and  eiri*<t  were  interwoven. 

The  raria!  was  not  indispensable  to  the  advance  of  civilization. 
Withom  I  lie  ojijiortiine  moment  no  canal  or  work  of  improvement 
couhl  have  pnMlm-ed  the  immigration,  industry  and  prosperity 
actually  indmed.  Yet  without  the  canal  the  westward  movement 
would  have  l)e«'n  much  hampered.  perha[>s  delayed,  and  unques- 
tionably it  would  have  left  New  York  in  its  onward  passage  less 
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rich  and  fruitful  than  the  Empire  State  of  1840  and  1850,  to 
which  history,  as  written  on  the  printed  page,  and  in  every  busy 
town  and  productive  plain  from  Suffolk  to  Chautauqua,  today 
bears  witness.  Natural  resources  are  essential  to  the  successful 
application  of  artificial,  auxiliary  expedients,  but  had  man 
trusted  to  unaided  Nature,  his  period  of  savagery  would  not  yet 
be  over. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of 
the  canal  construction  law  up  to  the  census  of  1885  the  gain  of 
Division  III  is  practically  uniform;  and  that,  while  previous  to 
this  early  date  it  partakes  largely  of  the  typical  downward  trend, 
it  is  again  slightly  retarded  during  the  last  five  years,  namely, 
from  1835  to  1840.  For  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of 
the  period  its  population  increased  relatively  less  than  that  of 
the  entire  .state,  and  as  Division  II  exhibits  a  simultaneous 
acceleration,  the  anomaly  is  the  more  conspicuous.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  positively  to  what  this  feature  should  be  ascribed,  espe- 
cially in  the  absence  of  connecting  data  prepared  on  the  same 
basis;  and  it  is  perhaps  idle  for  us  to  speculate  or  to  lay  stress 
upon  a  feature  not  very  pronounced,  where  a  continuation  of 
the  curves  might  tend  to  vitiate  our  conclusion.  The  retarda- 
tion, however,  from  1830  to  1840  is  undeniable,  as  it  is  further- 
more reflected  in  both  Belts  A  and  B.  We  shall  recite  several 
facts,  therefore,  which  seem  to  us  to  have  an  obvious  bearing  on 
the  case. 

First,  we  may  attribute  the  phenomenon,  in  a  measure,  to  the 
continuous  march  of  civilization  westward.  Tlic  region  built  up 
in  middle  New  York  State  at  the  expen.«e  of  the  seaboard  was 
now  in  turn  contributing  its  quota  to  the  states  which  had 
sprung  from  the  great  Northwest  Territory.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  collector's  office  in  Bufl!alo  clearances  from  out  of  the  state 
for  the  Erie  canal  were  insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
great  number  of  internal  trade  interests  subserved  (see  table 
No.  4,  already  cited).  By  1830,  54,000  tons  of  out-of-state  ship- 
ments were  i*eported  as  arriving  at  tide-water  by  way  of  the 
Erie  canal,  but  in  1S41  this  amount  had  more  than  quadrupled 
and  from  about  one  seventh  it  had  reached  the  significant  frac- 
•  tion  of  two-thirds  the  volume  of  local  New  York  State  traffic 
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arrivinji:  at  the  same  point  by  the  same  channel,  and  this  volume 
of  internal  traffic  had  itself  dn)pi)ed  slightly  in  the  interval. 
The  ratio  of  foreign  to  donie*<tic  commerce  continued  to  mount, 
although  in  no  subse^iuent  period  of  equal  duration  did  it  experi- 
ence a  like  i)ercentage  of  increase.  The  significant  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  whei^  the  West  sent  back  to  us  its  tens  of  thousands 
of  produce,  it  drew  from  us  its  thousaufls  of  wealth  and  popula- 
tion, of  which  these  were  the  fruit. 

Still  other  facts  suggest  an  explanation  of  the  diminishing 
increment  of  gain  through  the  western  district.  It  may  have 
Imvu  the  outgrowth,  for  instance,  of  the  business  depression  occur- 
ring about  is;i7,  which  would  naturally  reduce  the  amount  of 
capital  disposed  to  venture  into  a  new  district.  8uch  a  district 
would  1k»  indcH?d  more  sensitive  than  the  conservative  and  opulent 
East  to  a  panic  and  its  consequences.  Again,  it  will  be  observed 
by  reference  to  the  diagram  that  these  counties  of  Division  III 
from  their  commonplace  position  at  the  start  (their  density  being 
practically  the  averait*  for  the  state  in  ISIO  to  1814)  attain  a 
density  of  populati<m  (»qual  to  the  density  of  Division  II  at  about 
the  time  of  the  conii)Ietion  of  the  canal;  that  they  continue  unin- 
terrujjtedly  in  their  ui)ward  course  until  1.13  times  more  dense 
in  IXlli)  than  Division  11,  and  that  in  1S40,  in  spite  of  the  retarda- 
tion and  upward  tendency  in  Division  H,  they  are  still  1.1  times 
as  thickly  populated  as  the  older  and  more  easterly  counties.  It 
might  thus  be  readily  conjectured  that  this  section  had,  at  the 
close  of  the  peri(Ml  under  c4)nsideratron,  reached  a  state  of  normal 
development,  as  compared  with  the  seaboard  district,  and  was 
settling  into  the  l)eaten  path  of  progress,  and  sulTering,  as  is 
usual,  somewhat  of  a  ivaction  from  the  extreme  rapidity  of  its 
advance;  that,  in  short,  there  was  now  less  potent  reason  for  the 
extravagant  disproportion  between  the  prosperity  of  the  western 
and  eastern  portions  of  the  state,  although  the  larger  extent  of 
undeveloped  and  productive  country  lying  back  from  the  canal 
and  tributary  to  the  western  border  counties,  and  their  greater 
proportion  of  commercial  population  and  interests,  might  still  be 
expected  to  afford  the  western  section  somewhat  more  opportu 
nity  for  further  development  than  the  eastern. 

However  that  may  be,  the  average  rate  of  increase  for  Divi-. 
sion  III  from  1840  to  1900  falsifies  the  argument  that  this  divi- 
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sion  had  reached  a  very  materially  inflated  state  of  development 
and  was,  from  any  cause  whatever,  about  to  revert  and  settle 
into  a  growth  parallel  to  that  of  the  older  and  less  progressive 
regions.  Its  average  increase  from  1840  to  1900  is  not  only 
greater  than  from  1835  to  1810,  but  is  scarcely  less  than  its 
rapid  rate  previouis  to  that  date  and  greater  than  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  less  dense  region.  Division  II,  during  the  same 
sixty-year  period.  Since  we  must  thus  acknowledge  both  a  slight 
decline  and  a  subsequent  rise,  and  have  been  able  readily  to 
assign  reasons  for  the  former,  it  behooves  us  only  to  explain  the 
second  of  tliese  reciprocal  phenomena,  and  the  solution,  as  it 
appears,  is  not  far  to  seek.  This  solution  consists  first,  in  tlie 
temporary  action  and  timely  cessation  of  the  causes  to  which 
we  have  ascribed  the  previous  decliue--the  panic,  the  excessive 
draught  of  the  West  and  the  over-exploitation  of  its  resources. 
Secondly,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  question  but  that  a  powerful 
influence,  restraining  this  tendency  of  decline  and  innoculating 
with  new  vigor,  was  the  second  great  stride  in  the  development 
of  transportation  systems,  namely,  the  introduction  of  railroads, 
in  conjunction  with  the  enlargement  of  the  waterways,  which 
the  railroads  were  at  first  designed  to  supplement  and  reinforce. 

To  recapitulate  then,  the  data  obtained  indicate  that  Division 
III,  taking  a  new  start  about  the  time  of  the  actual  authorization 
of  the  canal,  increased  with  unequaled  rapidity  and  marked  uni- 
formity, until  by  the  year  18:i5,  having  become  even  more  popu- 
lous than  the  long-settled  and  well-established  easterly  section, 
having  met  the  competition  of  regions  further  west  and  being 
exposed  to  the  prevailing  business  depression  of  1837,  it  faltered 
slightly,  but  soon  resumed  its  i)revious  rate  of  progress  through 
its  wonderful  vitality — the  outcome  of  its  rich  tributary  area  and 
those  facilities  for  transportation,  without  which  it  must  have 
continued  a  sparsely-settled  farming  country,  namely,  the  canal 
and  later  the  railroads,  which  the  canal  attracted  thither  and 
held  to  the  best  service  of  the  community. 

The  separation  from  Division  III  of  the  border  townships, 
comprising  about  one-third  of  the  total  area,  ofl:ers  opportunity 
for  various  significant  comparisons.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
many  towns  bordering  on  the  lakes  and  others  on  the  lateral 
canals  have  not  been  included  in  this  class,  and  yet  the  effects 
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fvlt  throughout  thin  scHticm  ai*e  so  Htriking  that  minor  omissions 
do  not  impair  the  HutrjjostivenesH  of  the  data. 

From  tables  and  curves  illustrating  them  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  fijnires  for  townships,  both  in  Divisions  II  and  III,  since  the 
detaih>d  ISIO  census  was  not  available,  fail  to  exhibit  the  accel- 
eration in  the  rate  of  increase  imparted  about  1815.  The  data 
for  Subdivision  III- A  do,  however,  in  their  main  features  cor- 
resjHmd  closely  with  those  of  Division  III,  indicating  in  general 
a  very  rapid  and  uniform  rate  of  increase  from  about  1815  to  the 
noticeable  decline  in  the  rate  towards  the  end  of  the  period.  In 
certain  respects,  now  to  be  investigated,  however,  the  data  for  the 
division  and  the  A  l)elt  differ.  At  the  beginning  of  the  i)eriod 
1814  to  ISIO  the  density  of  population  of  the  A  belt  was  about 
eight-tenths  that  of  the  B  l)elt.  By  the  date  of  the  passage  of 
the  canal  law  the  former  had  i)resuniably  almost  risen  to  the 
saiiH*  magnitude  as  the  latter.  At  the  end  of  the  period,  in  1840, 
the  A  belt  had  iM^come  about  l''?4  times  as  densely  populated  as 
the  B  belt,  its  final  density  being  more  than  five  times  its  initial 
density,  so  that  its  rate  of  increase  was  nearly  twice  that  of  the 
corresponding  B  belt. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  inherent  relations  existing  between 
the  two  zones  of  Division  III  were  very  different  from  those 
discovered  in  our  treatment  of  Division  II.  In  the  latter  case 
the  relative  standing  of  the  two  classes  was  well  established 
l)efoi»e  canal  days  and  changed  but  little  throughout.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  c.ise  of  Division  III,  those  regions  back  from 
the  canal  had  actually  been  more  thickly  settled  at  the  start, 
but  evidently,  in  part  at  least  through  the  influence  of  the  canal, 
the  population  became  concentrated  more  and  more  along  its 
banks  (whj  plate  No.  III). 

We  pass  next  to  the  consideration  of  Division  IV.  This  is  the 
last  class  of  counties  treated  and  comprises  all  those  soutli  and 
west  of  the  border  counties  (Divisions  II  and  III)  and  to  quite 
an  extent  corresponds,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  section  known 
today  as  the  soutlieni  tier  of  counties.  In  area  it  covers  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  state,  is  somewhat  larger  than  Division  II 
and  approaches  twice  the  size  of  Division  III.  In  situation  it 
lies  off  the  natural  and  earliest  improved  routes  of  communica- 
tion, the  larger  lakes,  the  rivers  and  the  through  canals. 
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From  the  smallest  density  of  population  encountered  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  classification  adopted,  namely,  about  six- 
tenths  of  that  for  the  state  at  large  and  for  Division  III,  these 
counties  attained  a  density  nearly  3^^  times  as  great  at  the  close 
of  the  period.  Thus,  while  their  final  density  scarcely  exceeded 
%  that  of  the  average  for  the  state  and  was  in  a  less  ratio  with 
respect  to  the  other  divisions,  treated,  yet  they  had  experi- 
enced a  percentage-increase  throughout  the  entire  period  slightly 
greater  than  that  of  the  marvelously  advancing  canal  counties 
of  the  western  section.  They  had  maintained  and  increased 
their  slight  superiority  of  rank  above  that  of  Division  III  on 
the  basis  of  population  relative  to  the  whole  state,  so  that  they 
comprised  21.9  per  cent  in  1840,  while  Division  III  comprised 
20.6  at  the  same  date,  the  two  having  risen  from  15.9  and  15.7 
respectively.  This  fact  does  not  detract  from  the  anomaly  of 
the  growth  of  Division  III,  however.  The  density  of  Dinsion 
III  continues  about  twice  that  of  Division  IV.  Considering 
relative  densities,  a  far  greater  percentage-increase  would  thus 
be  normal  for  Division  IV  than  for  Division  III,  and  Table  No. 
19  and  plate  No.  V  will  properly  illustrate  the  comparative 
growth  on  a  fair  basis.  Yet  from  this  same  table,  which  exhibits 
the  sui)eriority  of  Division  III,  it  will  be  seen  that  Division  IV 
makes  a  much  better  showing  than  Division  II,  its  percentage 
of  gain  from  1820  to  1840  being  twice  that  of  the  latter. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  state  to  what  extent  the  canal 
was  responsible  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  non-contiguous  coun- 
ties. A  glance  at  the  curves  depicting  these  data  will,  however, 
prove  instructive.  The  curve  of  increase  of  density  parallels 
that  of  the  state  for  some  years.  It  stands,  however,  alone  among 
all  the  divisions,  in  that  no  retarding  effect  has  apparently  been 
felt  between  1810  and  1814,  a  constant  rate  of  increase  being 
observable  from  the  start  to  1830.  This  may  be  due  to  the  mini- 
mum susceptibility  of  the  inland  counties  to  the  drain  and  per- 
turbations of  warfare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  an 
acceleration,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  remaining  divisions, 
may  in  part  be  regarded  as  a  witness  to  the  lesser  effect  of 
internal  improvements  on  these  remote  counties,  and  to  that 
extent  it  is  a  confession  of  the  extraordinary  beneficence  of  the 
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canal  and  other  allied  influences  upon  those  divisions  which  do 
exhibit  so  marked  an  acceleration. 

The  effect  on  the  counties  bordering  the  lateral  canals  has  been 
treated  separately,  moreover  (in  table  No.  20),  and  their  density 
may  be  seen  to  have  increased  very  uniformly,  and  from  a  much 
smaller  initial  density  than  the  whole  division,  by  a  much  greater 
rate  of  increase.  Their  more  westerly  location  in  general  is,  no 
doubt,  responsible  for  this  phenomenon,  as  the  lateral  canals 
themselves  were  not  ccmstructed  until  about  the  end  of  the 
period. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rate  of 
increase  of  Division  IV  was  somewhat  diminished  in  1830. 
Again,  the  diagram  will  illustrate  the  fact  that  it  dropped  l)y 
about  an  equal  amount  in  1S35  and  similarly  in  1840,  until  dur- 
ing the  i)eriod  1S40  to  18^45  it  had  attained  about  the  average 
rate  of  the  i)eriod  1S40  to  1900,  or  in  other  words,  settled  condi- 
tions at  length  prevailed. 

Thus,  both  Divisions  III  and  IV  rcst^mble  one  another  in  the 
retardation  at  the  dose  of  the  period.  They  are  widely  diverse 
in  one  particular,  however — the  prompt  recovery  in  the  one  case 
and  not  in  the  other — ^which  is  worthy  of  distinct  and  careful 
consideration. 

It  requires  no  proof  to  assert  that  the  canal,  with  its  induce- 
menta  to  navigation  and  thus  to  the  manufacturing  interests, 
attracted  such  interests  to  its  immediate  shores  and  fostered 
them,  on  account  of  their  ability  to  undergo  congestion,  more 
largely  than  the  agricultural  vocations.  It  is  true,  as  we  shall 
soon  demonstrate,  that  agriculture  experienced  a  liberal  growth 
where  subjected  to  canal  intluence,  while  the  railroad  seemed  to 
discriminate  in  favor  of  the  manufacturer  and  his  high-priced 
i:n>ducts  and  against  the  farmer  and  the  bulky  produce  of  the 
soil.  Rut  it  is  also  true  that  the  canal  had  its  largest  share 
of  direct  influence  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  building  up 
the  infant  industries  of  commerce  and  manufacturing.  Let  us 
ask  what  would  have  been  the  condition  of  New  York  State 
t(Mlay  if  it  had  Imh^u  obliged  to  depend  upon  agriculture  as  the 
principal  pursuit  of  its  inhabitants  .ind  chief  source  of  its  wealth, 
eliminating  from  immediate  consideration,  so  far  as  possible, 
competition,  which  has  entered  our  home  market  from  the  West. 
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We  need  only  examine  the  statistics  of  population  as  roughlj 
proportional  to  the  progi'ess  of  a  people  to  answer  the  query 
propounded. 

The  year  1840  is  the  extent  of  the  period  which  has  been 
treated  in  detail.  The  research  has  been  carried  to  1845  in  the 
single  instance  of  Division  IV  to  study  the  effect  of  lateral  canals. 
However,  data  for  the  year  1900  have  been  compiled  and,  as 
already  explained,  the  average  rate  of  increase  for  the  60  years 
has  been  ascertained  and  the  curves  of  density  continued  five 
years  beyond  1840  to  illustrate  this  rate  for  comparison  with 
previous  rates. 

Proceeding  with  this  comparison,  we  observe  the  wide  differ- 
ence which  exists  in  the  rate  of  increase  after  1840  for  the 
several  other  divisions  and  that  for  Division  IV  up  to  a  moderate 
density.  Until  perhaps  1830  or  18.*i5  and  an  attainment  of  a 
density  of  30  or  35  per  square  mile,  the  growth  of  this  inland 
section  was  not  so  materially  different  from  that  of  districts 
given  over  to  commerce  and  manufacturing,  and  which  were 
developing  under  nornml  conditions.  However,  having  attained 
its  critical  density,  there  remains  for  it  nothing  but  a  slow  and 
painful  struggle  with  gathering  forces  of  contention.  Its  im- 
proved lauds  could  not  stand  the  natural  increa.se  of  population, 
not  to  say  invite  an  influx,  and  as  a  result  there  was  a  continual 
thinning  of  the  youth,  which  was  scattered  among  scenes  more 
promising,  or  was  attracted  to  urban  life.  This  is  true  of  agri- 
cultural regions  generally  and  more  especially  so  in  a  ])artially 
developed,  resourceful  country,  such  as  our  own.  Among  the 
older  nations  the  scarcity  of  facilities  for  expansion  sooner 
stimulates  the  inventive  genins  to  utilize  to  better  advantage  the 
limited  area  available.  Even  there  it  may  be  set  down  as  an 
economic  principle  that  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
industries,  admitting. of  greater  concentration,  will  develop  what 
may  be  termed  a  crucial  density  of  population  at  a  much  greater 
absolute  figure  than  the  agricultural  community.  In  the  latter 
each  new  inhabitant  who  separates  unto  himself  a  few  acres  of 
land  renders  the  per  capita  return — other  things  being  equal — 
just  so  much  smaller.  The  income  per  acre  may  thus  be  said — 
expressing  relations  in  nmtheraatical  terms — to  vary  inversely 
as  the  density,  while,  as.  the  single  example  of  New  York  (Divi- 
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sion  I)  demonstrates,  the  increasing  i>opulation  of  the  manu- 
facturing or  commercial  city  tends  to  provoke  still  further  gain 
through  the  better  facilities  afforded  such  industry  by  concen- 
tration of  capital  and  division  of  labor.  Again,  such  a  com- 
munity increases,  so  to  speak,  according  to  some  power  of 
the  density,  or  in  a  geometrical  progression.  The  agricultural 
district,  in  short,  and  the  manufacturing  or  commercial  district 
increase  on  a  somewhat  similar  basis  until  the  attainment  of  a 
certain  density,  varying  in  amount  with  conditions,  beyond  which 
point  of  saturation,  shall  we  say,  the  agricultural  section  suffers 
a  retardation  and  its  growth  is  very  slow  or  merely  nominal — 
it  can  stand  no  more — while  the  sister  community  of  different 
organization  jiroceeds  to  the  very  acme  of  its  existence. 

Had  the  great  manufacturing  belt  along  the  course  of  the  Erie 
canal  grown  up,  nourished  only  by  its  native  fertility  of  soil, 
even  though  the  same  facile  transportation  and  the  same  ready 
market  were  provided — had  this  world-famous  industrial  section, 
the  glory  of  the  **  up  state  ^\  Imhmi  consecrated  and  devoted  to  plow 
and  scythe  in  preference  to  loom  and  foundry,  then,  we  answer, 
New  York  might  well  have  gained  like  the  inland  tier  during  the 
60  years  anterior  to  1900  scarcely  more  than  a  single  person  per 
square  mile  on  the  avenige.  instead  of  eight  i)ersons  i)er  square 
mile,  as  she  actually  did  during  that  i)eriod.  Then  had  Syracuse 
and  Rochester  and  Buffalo,  yes,  and  Albany  and  Utica  stood 
today,  thrifty  market-villages.  If  the  canal  had  prospered  only 
the  farm  lands  and  failed  to  lend  the  first  and  shaping  impulse 
to  the  upbuilding  of  the  centere  of  industry,  if  on  the  site  of  the 
Salt  City  and  the  Flour  City  it  had  instead  nourished  farms, 
however  productive,  and  orchards,  though  never  so  flourishing, 
could  our  New  York  have  become  the  Empire  State,  to  hold  for 
so  long  a  supremacy  among  the  sister  states,  to  breathe  the  spirit 
of  industry  and  commerce  in  a  measure  tantamount  to  the  wildest 
dreams  of  her  far-sighted  pioneers? 

In  order  to  present,  in  compact  and  terse  form,  some  of  the 
most  distinctive  observations  to  which  our  study  of  local  popula- 
tion in  the  period  under  consideration  has  led  us,  plate  No.  Ill  has 
been  prepared.  To  reduce  the  data  already  obtained  to  the  de- 
sired terms,  the  lengths  of  the  several  divisions  and  subdivisions 
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were  first  ascertained  to  be  roughly  as  follows :  Subdivision  11- 
A,  270  miles;  Subdiivsion  II-B,  310  miles;  Subdivisions  111-A 
and  111-B,  232  miles;  and  Division  IV,  225  miles.  From  these  fig- 
ures and  areas  given  in  the  tables  the  average  widths  of  the  sev- 
eral belts  were  approximately  computed.  Of  the  A  and  B  belts 
one-half  of  each  was  assumed  to  lie  south  of  the  canal.  If  the 
average  densities  of  population  for  any  year,  already  determined 
for  the  several  sections,  were  assumed  to  prevail  at  the  middle 
of  these  strips  to  the  southward  of  the  canal,  and  in  addition  if 
Division  IV  were  regarded  as  a  third  strip  with  a  known  density 
midway  of  its  width,  then  a  good  idea  could  be  had  of  the  varia- 
tion of  the  population  in  crossing  the  state  from  the  Pennsylvania 
line  to  the  canal.  This  treatment,  pursued  for  both  eastern  and 
western  divisions  and  for  one  census  before  and  one  after  the 
construction  of  the  canal,  results  in  the  diagram  of  plate  No.  III. 
That  diagram  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  direct  local  influence 
of  the  waterway  extended,  at  least  on  our  basis.  Exactly  how 
many  miles  from  its  shores  this  might  be,  is  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment in  the  interpretation  of  the  curves.  Apparently  it  is  notice- 
able for  ten  miles  or  so  in  the  East  and  possibly  fifteen  in  the 
West.  The  diagram  also  exhibits  the  transformation  which  over- 
took the  immediate  margin  of  the  canal  in  the  West,  especially  as 
compared  with  the  settled  conditions  in  the  East  prevailing  both 
before  and  after  the  construction  days.  The  diagram  only  sum- 
marizes and  verifies  data  heretofore  discussed  and  presents  them 
so  forcibly  as  to  furnish  a  fitting  conclusion  to  our  study  of  the 
effect  of  the  artificial  waterway  on  the  population  of  the  state. 

We  proceed  now  to  a  discussion  of  the  other  statistics  compiled, 
in  which  we  omit  Division  IV  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  considering 
only  the  first  three  divisions. 

Unnaturalized  Male  Aliens,^^ 

Period  Treated— 1820  to  1835. 

The  data  of  the  alien  population  are  of  extraordinary  interest 

because  the  State  of  New  York  more  than  trebled  its  percentage 

of  aliens  between  1820  and  1835.     The  change  of  condition  is 


^*It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  term,  percentoffe  of  aliens,  means  the  number  of  male 
aliens  per  100  of  the  total  population  of  men.  women  and  children,  all  told.  Tables  dealing 
with  this  subject  are  Nos.  22  and  26  for  data  and  33-37  derived  from  them. 
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til  118  mure  marked  in  this  than  in  any  other  i^espect  of  which  we 
treat  and  the  question  of  distribution  of  the  new  class  of  popula- 
tion assumes  commanding  proportions. 

In  nearly  all  respects,  as  is  to  be  expected,  Division  I,  New 
York  City,  leads  the  several  sections  in  growth,  that  is,  in  abso- 
lute inci-ease  of  iK?r  capita  figures,  so  far  as  the  present  statisti- 
cal resume  indicates.  Exceptions  occur,  but  principally  in  the 
case  of  agricultural  statistics.  When,  however,  gains  are  consid- 
eivd  in  percentage's  of  the  original  figures,  the  order  of  standing 
is  materially  different  and  is  often  reversed.  We  have  already 
remarked  and  cannot  too  strongly  insi«;t  that  neither  system  of 
^tivatment  is  wholly  fair  as  a  basis  of  comparison.  Absolute  in- 
creas<>  of  jK»r  capita  figures  may  be  very  slight,  comparatively,  in 
the  small  district  which  has  really  doubled  or  quadrupled  its  inter- 
ests. On  the  (►ther  hand,  if  mere  j)ercentage  figures,  based  on 
ori«:in;il  data,  are  adopted,  the  installation  of  a  single  relatively 
large  industry  in  a  region  hitherto  undeveloped  in  that  branch 
mny  mi'hi  to  indicate  that  this  whole  region  has  developed  in  a 
pIieiioinciiMl  manner,  and  would  be  unfair  to  the  district  given 
extensively  to  a  like  industry,  \i^t  whose  periodic  gain  can  be 
but  a  small  percentage  of  its  vast  interests.  Thiis 
feature  would  be  apparent  in  a  comi>arison  of  New 
York,  as  Division  I,  with  the  several  other  divisions  in  relation 
to  their  alien  statistics.  In  actual  increase  of  aliens  per  100  of 
the  ]iopulation  Division  1  ranks  first,  being  from  1>2  to  5  times 
^iciUer  than  the  other  divisions  and  subdivisions;  but,  on  the 
bnsis  of  percentage-iuci<»ase  over  the  initial  figures.  Division  I 
is  eclii>s<Ml  by  all  the  remaining  divisions  (though  not  by  Sub- 
division II-A),  the  per(H*ntage-gain  in  numbers  being  from  6  to  7 
times  as  great  for  Subdivision  1 1  FA  as  for  Division  I. 

That  from  4  \h}v  cent  of  its  population,  the  aliens  increased  to 
iMoi-e  than  10  per  cent  in  the  15  years  from  1820  to  1835  indicates, 
however,  that  the  city  had,  during  this  [)eriod,  taken  a  long  stride 
towards  that  cosmopolitan  character  which  it  now  possesses. 
Even  to  the  present  time  the  i)ercentage  of  alien  population  in  the 
entire  state  has  risen  to  little  more  than  the  figures  for  the  per- 
centage in  New  York  City  in  1840.*^    The  metropolis  was  thus  be- 

<'The  New  York  Stat<>eonsiu  of  1905  reports  12.4  percent  alien  population  in  New  York  City — 
statement  in  New  York  Sun,  Jan.  16,  1000. 
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coming  a  center  for  the  alien  population  not  only  of  this  state 
but  of  all  America,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
We  have  presented  evidence  to  show  that  the  commercial  pres- 
tige, both  domestic  and  foreign,  passed  at  the  time  of  building 
the  Erie  canal  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  that  the  supe- 
rior inland  comimunications  of  the  latter  supplied  return  cargoes 
for  the  transatlantic  trade  and  attracted  thereby  the  European 
lines.    With  the  foreign  vessels  transferred  to  New  York  came 
also  the  foreign  immigrants  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  for  the 
further  good  and  suflScient  reason  that  the  metropolis,  as  we 
have  said  already,  was  the  "  Gateway  to  the  Interior " — that 
rich  interior  which  with  its  surfeit  of  resources  was  the  ultimate 
objective  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  new  comers.    If  these  immi- 
grants yearned  for  the  crowded  conditions  of  their  home  coun- 
tries, they  were  best  contented  to  remain  in  New  York.    If  they 
sought  communication  iivith  kinsmen  or  clients  who  had  gone  in- 
land they  established  themselves  in  New  York.    If,  going  inland 
themselves,  they  still  desired  to  maintain  ready  connection  with 
foreign  shores,  New  York  City  was  the  principal  intermediary 
between  them  and  the  great  terminals  of  Europe.    In  any  case 
the  metropolis  became  tlieir  rendezvous  and  i)rofited  accordingly. 
Thus,  while  in  contrast  Philadelphia  is  today  the  distinctively 
American  city  of  the  East,  containing  the  largest  j)ercentage  of 
native-born  inhabitants,  New  York,  shorn  of  its  foreign  popula- 
tion, would  sink,  startling  as  the  fact  may  seem,  almost  to  a 
position  of  mediocrity.     In  proof  whereof,  compare  the  native 
population  of  the  two  great  cities  from  the  1800  census  and  it 
will  be  found  that  on  this  basis  the  New  York  of 'this  recent  day 
is  scarcely  twelve  per  cent  larger  than  Philadelphia.*^     Ro  many 
nations  have  from  the  first  participated  in  the  upbuilding  of  our 
metropolis  that  it  has  always  savored  of  racial   incongruities, 
but  the  foundation  of  its  real  cosmopolitanism  may  be  traced, 
thus,  back  to  the  acquisition  of  the  foreign  trade  in  the  early 
rears  of  the  last  centurv. 

Referring  to  the  curves  of  plate  No.  IV,  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
both  Divisions  IT  and  III  the  percentage  of  unnaturalized  alien 
population  in  1S20  was  virtually  insignificant,  less  than  one  per 


48.qee  the  Abttract  of  the  Eleventh  Cenaut.  p.  43. 
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cent  in  each  ease,  and  that  in  all  the  subdivisions  this  percentage 
diminished  as  the  distance  from  the  coast  increased,  presumably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  immigrants  lingered,  at  least  until 
naturalized,  in  the  more  thickly  settled  portions  and  likewise 
those  nearest  the  point  of  disembarkation,  while  it  was  the 
natives,  thoroughly  whooled  in  the  i)eculiarities  of  the  land,  the 
hardships  of  the  soil  and,  perchance,  the  treachery  of  the  aborig- 
ines, who  ventured  to  a  greater  extent  on  to  the  frontier 
settlements.  This  distribution  might  ])erhaps  be  accounted  for 
in  part  on  the  less  plausible  ground  that,  if  there  were  foreign 
traders,  they  would  •easily  escai>e  enumeration  as  transients  or 
from  ignorance  of  their  whereabouts.  The  extensive  acquaint- 
ance of  western  Xew  York  develoi)ed  by  the  military  oi)eration8 
of  1S12-14  doubtless  also  conduced  to  native  occupation  rather 
more  than  alien.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  significant  that 
only  fifteen  years  later,  in  18.S5,  the  ranks  of  Divisions  II  and  III 
in  this  resi)ect  are  seen  to  lie  reversed.  The  growth  in  numbers 
of  aliens  had  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  in  Divis- 
ion II,  but  it  had  also  more  than  kept  up  in  the  western  section 
with  the  wonderful  increase  of  the  canal  counties.  The  glitter  of 
pros]>erity  and  fascination  of  the  oi)ening  of  a  new  and  rich  coun- 
try, with  its  unexploited  opportunities,  attracted  them  inland. 

Still,  as  table  No.  16  will  indicate,  the  inhabitants  of  the  state 
were  in  isr),^^  64  per  cent  of  them,  bom  in  New  York,  and  73  per 
cent  were  of  American  birth.  The  fact  that  the  eastern  part  of • 
New  York  supplied  a  large  i)roi)ortion  of  those  who  settled  the 
w<»steni  lands,  first  of  our  own  and  then  of  other  states,  is,  by 
such  figiiivs,  reiterated  authoritatively.  Of  the  other  Americans 
contributing  to  our  upbuilding,  the  sturdy  New  Englanders  to 
the  east  of  us,  in  conformity  to  the  western  movement  of  [copu- 
lation, constituted  the  largest  part.  The  local  history  of  the 
middle  of  the  state  abundantly  testifies  that,  "for  thirty -five 
years  after  the  Revolution,"  to  use  the  language  of  a  well-known 
writer,  '*  the  gi-eat  immigration  was  from  New  England.""  Our 
countrymen  have  l)een  our  advance  guards  in  the  ])rogress  of 
settlement  over  the  middle  and  into  the  western  states,  while  the 


^HitUfric  Towrm,  Ne^e  York.  Theodore  Roonevelt.  p.  174.  (1891.)  See  also  Nev>  England 
in  New  York,  by  Hon,  Stephen  Holden,  in  TransactionM  of  the  Oneida  Hutorioal  Society,  No. 
9.  pp.  42-55.     (1903.) 
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greater  proportion  of  the  European  influx  has  followed  after  the 
example  was  once  set  and  the  way  made  easy.  It  was  when  our 
extraordinary  prosperity  became  well  known  and  the  resources 
of  the  land  were  rumored  far  and  wide,  that  the  aliens  began  to 
flock  to  our  shores;  and  the  earliest  years  of  the  canal  mark  the 
point  of  turning  as  nearly  as  any  brief  period  can  mark  so  vast 
a  movement  in  the  evolution  of  history. 

Not  only  did  the  canal  induce  activity  of  buginess  and  furnish 
opportunity  for  obtaining  a  fresh  start  in  life  and  thus  operate 
to  attract  the  alien  population,  but,  from  the  construction  days 
on,  it  supplied  immediate  occupation  for  an  army,  of  laborers, 
in  whose  ranks  the  humble  emigrant  from  foreign  shores  found 
employment  suited  to  his  capacity  and  rich  in  its  returns  as  com- 
pared with  that  he  had  lately  forsaken.  Little  by  little  the  day 
was  drawing  near  when  he  should  become  a  chief  reliance  of  the 
American  public  in  its  projection  of  great  public  works.  To 
how  small  an  extent  this  condition  prevailed  when  the  canal  work 
began,  however,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  sentence, 
taken  from  the  Canal  Commissioners'  Report  of  January,  1819, 
the  year  in  which  the  first  section  of  the  canal  was  opened  :^^ 
"A  very  few  of  the  contractors  are  foreigners  who  have  recently 
arrived  in  this  country;  but  far  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
native  farmers,  mechanics,  merchants  and  professional  men,  re- 
siding in  the  vicinity  of  the  line;  and  three-fourtlis  of  all  the 
laborers  were  born  among  us."  Obviously,  when  foreigners  con- 
stituted so  small  a  proportion  of  the  lal)oring  class  of  the  lowest 
order,  their  percentage  of  the  whole  poi)ulation  must  be  almost 
insignificant,  as  indeed  our  study  has  already  indicated. 

Reverting  to  that  study,  we  find  that  figures  for  Subdivision  A 
reveal  something  of  a  paradox.  The  relations  of  that  subdivision 
in  1835  for  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  state  are  the 
reverse  of  those  established  for  1820,  and  for  the  divisions  at 
large  in  1835.  Proceeding  from  the  coast  along  this  belt,  the 
percentage  of  unnaturalized  alien  population  somewhat  dimin- 
ishes throughout,  as  in  1820.  This  signifies  that  the  alien  growth 
has  been,  relative  to  the  increase  of  the  total  population,  much 
greater  in  the  border  towns  of  Division  II  than  in  the  rear  towns, 


wPage  10. 
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and  in  fart  the  i>ercentage  of  alien  population  of  the  rear  towns 
has  fallen  in  the  fifteen-year  period  from  six-tenths  to  three- 
tenths  that  of  the  corresponding  A  belt.  In  the  B  belt  of  the 
western  division  during  the  same  time  the  percentage  of  alien 
population  has  also  dropped  from  once  to  five-tenths  that  of  the 
A  belt,  thus  indicating  a  similarity  of  relative  development  for 
eastern  and  western  sei-tions  in  this  particular.  Yet,  when  it  is 
observed  that  the  two  western  belts  started  on  the  same  basis, 
each  having,  in  1820,  three-tenths  per  cent  of  alien  population, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  implied  a  much  more  favorable  rec- 
ord for  the  B  belt  in  the  West,  since  it  increased  as  rapidly 
with  resi)ect  to  the  A  belt  as  does  the  B  belt  with  respect  to  the 
A  belt  in  the  East.  Indeed,  it  is  but  necessary  to  put  the  com- 
parison in  another  way  in  order  to  make  that  statement  apparent, 
for  we  observe  that  the  rear  towns  in  the  East  in  1835  contained 
only  one-third  as  many  aliens  per  100  of  the  population  as  did  the 
border  towns,  while  in  the  West  the  rear  towns  contained  over 
one-half  as  large  a  percentage  as  the  corresponding  border  towns. 
This  signifios  first,  that  the  A  belt  seems  to  be  more  attractive 
to  the  alien  population  in  the  East,  and  the  inland,  or  B  belt  to 
the  immigrants  in  the  West;  and  secondly,  it  implies  that  the 
anomaly  of  an  increasing  population  of  aliens  in  1835,  as  one  re- 
cedes from  the  coast  towards  the  lakes,  a  feature  which  we  have 
discuss(»d  at  length,  was  largely  accomplished  through  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  B  belt  of  the  We«t  to  alien  immigration  (plate 
No.  IV). 

The  occasion  for  these  conditions  merits  inquiry.  We  shall 
discover  Inter  that  the  B  belt  seems  to  be  devoted  to  the  three 
primary  occupations  of  life  (excluding  navigation)  in  about  the 
same  proportions  in  1840,  east  and  west,  but  that  the  increase 
of  tlio  agricultural  element — and  to  a  much  less  extent  the 
manufacturing  element— is  apparently  greater  in  the  B  belt  West, 
while  the  increase  of  the  commercial  interest  in  this  belt  is 
gn\iter  in  the  East.  (This  last-named  feature  may  be  due  to  the 
influence  of  Long  and  Slaten  Islands.)  Moreover,  the  A  belt  is, 
throughout,  the  commercial  belt,  and  the  B  belt  is  more  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Whence  it  appears  that 
the  phenomena  of  rapid   agi'icultural  and   rapid   alien  growth 
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are  in  the  West  coextensive,  while  commercial  and  alien  growth 
would  seem  to  go  together  in  the  East. 

To  take  the  next  step  in  the  explanation  it  is  needful  to  recol- 
lect the  two  classes  or  types  of  immigrants.  The  first  class  pre- 
sumably sought  altogether  the  western  country  with  its  larger 
opporunities.  These  resembled  our  native  pioneera.  They  were 
the  more  courageous  and  ambitious,  those  yearning  for  an  inde- 
pendent livelihood  and  a  home  which  they  could  call  their  own, 
and  which,  though  but  a  mere  clearing  in  the  forest,  wouM  yet 
secure  to  them  and  their  families  the  blessings  of  freedom  and 
opportunity.  They  went  largely  to  settle  on  farms  as  tillers  of 
the  soil,  and  having  generally  little  capital  and  being  unable  to 
purchase  the  most  expensive  lands  along  the  waterways  and  in  the 
thickly-settled  districts,  a  large  relative  proportion  often  located  in 
the  rear  townships.  But  on  the  contrary  those  of  the  second  type — 
refugees  from  the  congested  peasantry  of  Europe — feeling  more 
at  home  in  crowded  quarters,  and  drifting  rather  with  the  tide 
of  events,  clustered  along  the  coast  and  in  the  older  seaward 
districts,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  commercial  pursuits  in 
which  they  must  assume  a  position  of  subordination.  This  seems 
to  be  the  rational  explanation  of  the  distribution  and  changes 
in  distribution  of  the  alien  population,  the  immense  growth 
throughout  the  state  and  the  disproportionately  large  growth  in 
the  western  part.  Such  an  explanation  is  somewhat  hibored 
and  occult,  perhaps,  being  so  complex  in  the  derivation  of  its 
premises,  but  it  seems  plausible  from  a  deductive  as  well  as  an 
inductive  basis  of  inquiry.  And  whether  through  the  invigora- 
tion  of  commercial  interests  directly,  or  indii-ectly  through  the 
opening  up  of  new  regions  to  agriculture  and  to  immigration, 
the  guiding  and  shaping  impulse  of  the  canal  is  clearly  discern- 
ible. 

From  the  statistical  tables  we  turn  for  a  brief  consideration  of 
the  nationalities  represented  in  the  increase  of  alien  population, 
and  find  that  the  Irish  and  Germans  were  by  far  the  most  numer- 
ous immigrants  to  the  United  States,  and  of  these  about  60 
per  cent  more  Germans  entered  in  a  period  of  3614=  years  than 
Irish;  yet  the  resident  population  of  New  York  State  contained 
in  1855  over  twice  as  many  Irish  born  as  German  born,  showing 
probably  that  the  latter  preferred  to  go  west  as  pioneers,  or  at 
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least  out  of  the  staie.  Even  the  English  emigrants,  though  num- 
bering hardly  one-sixth  as  many  as  the  Germans  during  this 
period,  were  one-half  as  numerous  in  the  resident  population." 
Of  course  this  was  later  than  the  period  we  discussed  and  other 
circumstances  had  influenced  the  conditions,  yet  it  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  Germans  were  of  the  first  type  of  immigrants, 
the  more  intelligent  and  the  more  sturdy. 

We  have  now  briefly  to  review  the  study  of  alien  popula- 
tion, in  concluding  our  treatment  x>f  that  subject       Divi«iou 
III,  as  has  been  stated,  contained  a  very  trifling  alien  popu- 
lation in   1820   (about  3  unnaturalized  male  aliens  per  1,000 
inhabltantK) ;    but    its    alien    population    not    only     increased 
more  rapidly  than  tJiat  of  Division  II,  it  further  increased  much 
faster  than  its  oini  increase  of  total  population,  until,  in  1835, 
its  i)ercentage  of  aliens  exceeded  that  of  Division  II  by  a  small 
margin,  having  multiplied  tenfold.   BeasouB  for  this  ftict  are  to  be 
found  in  tlie  circuiustanceB  already  recited.     While  such  was 
tlie  effect  of  the  fifteen  years  of  canal-building  and  operation 
on  the  counties  of  the  western  part  of  the  state,  in  the  subdivision 
comprising  the  border  towns,  lying  without  those  counties,  the 
same  feature  is  seen  to  be  accentuated.    These  western  townships 
of  the  A  belt  possessed  in  1820,  in  comparison  with  Belt  B,  even 
a  smaller  relative  alien  population,  namely,  an  average  of  3  per 
1,000  inhabitants,  or  less  than  300  aliens  all  told.    They  expe- 
rienced a  twelvefold  increase  of  per  capita  figures,  rendering  the 
pro[)ortion  of  their  alien  population  twice  that  of  Belt  B,  instead 
of  ecjual  to  it,  as  in  1820.    Notwithstanding  all  this  remarkable 
gi^owth,  as  will  api)ear  from  a  survey  of  the  compilations,  the 
western  border  towns,  however,  failed  to  surpass  the  border  towns 
of  Division  II  in  j)erceutage  of  alien  population  at  the  close  of 
the  [)eriod.     This  review  thus  substantiates  and  emphasizes  the 
conclusion  that  the  canal  is  responsible  to  a  considerable  extent 
for  a  transfer  of  the  zone  of  densest  population  and  most  intense 
activity  from  the  parts  of  these  western  counties  remote  from 
the  canal  to  its  present  location  on  the  border  strip. 

It  would  also  seem  probable  that  the  greater  per  capita  growth 
of  the  alien  population  in  the  newer  regions  ^f  the  West  was  the 
outcome  of  the  fact  that  aliens  resorting  thither  settled  on  the 

tiData  from  paper  by  Franklin  B.  JEIough  read  before  the  "American  Geographic  and  Statia- 
tioal  Society/'  as  reported  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  July  8,  1867. 
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farms  and  engaged  in  agriculture  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent 
than  those  remaining  in  the  East,  who  apparently  found  con- 
genial occupation  in  the  trade,  commerce  or  manufactures  of  the 
urban  districts.  Again,  the  significant  fact  must  not  be  lost  to 
sight  that  from  twice  to  three  times  as  many  aliens  per  100 
inhabitants  dwelt  in  the  A  as  in  the  B  zone  and  that  the  absolute 
increase  in  this  A  belt  was  remarkable  and  unprecedented. 

Subsequent  history  enables  us  to  see  that  the  change  in  the 
percentage  of  alien  population  during  the  period  treated  pre- 
sages a  great  social  revolution.  The  chain  of  evolution  has  been 
forged  whereby  the  latest  arrivals  serve  the  nation  as  laborers, 
then  rise  to  gentility,  and  their  place  is  filled  in  turn  by  more 
recent  comers.  The  wheel  has  been  set  endlessly  turning  and  an 
upward  impetus,  a  centrifugal  force,  given  to  society';  but  often- 
times so  rapid  has  been  this  impetus  that  it  has  threatened  to 
overwhelm  our  republic.  Realizing  that  the  alien  never  repre- 
sents normal,  natural  increase,  but  always  a  growth  due  to 
commerce,*  virgin  resources ^.and  alluring  opportunities,  we  may 
easily  draw  the  inference,  well  accredited  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  hypothetical  facts — the  gains  and  the  ratios — that  it  is  one 
evidence  at  least  of  the  stimulus  created  by  the  canal  and  one 
manifestation'  of  its  sweeping  influence. 

Improved  Land, 
Period  Treated— 1821  to  1835. 

Turning  from  the  subject  of  foreign  population,  we  enter  upon 
a  consideration  of  agricultural  statistics,  and  first,  of  the  amount 
of  improved  land.*^^  Division  I  is  hardly  worthy  of  considera- 
tion in  this  respect  for  obvious  reasons,  and  we  omit  it  altogether. 

In  Division  II  an  improvement  in  the  direction  of  agriculture 
is  noteworthy,  the  percentage  of  the  total  area  improved  increas- 
ing from  34  to  47,  that  is,  a  little  more  rapidly  than  the  popula- 
tion. It  just  about  holds  its  own  with  respect  to  the  entii'e  state. 
In  Subdivision  II-A,  the  border  towns,  on  the  other  hand,  al- 
though they  experience  the  same  percentage-gain,  about  37  per 
cent,  and  although  the  amount  of  improved  lands  is  increased 
from  nearly  ^  to  f  of  the  total  area,  yet  the  rapidity  of  in- 
ci-ease  only  keeps  pace  with  the  increti^e  of  population.  In 
fact  the  average  amount  of  improved  land  per  capita  was  one- 

B>See  tables  Nos.  22  and  26  for  data,  and  33-38,  inclusive,  for  deductions. 
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tenth  of  an  acre  less  in  1835  than  In  1821.  Here  the  relative 
increase  of  jier  capita  figures  is  considerably  more  favorable  to 
the  B  than  the  A  belt  of  Division  II.  In  so  far  as  the  difference 
does  signify,  It  pnibably  means  simply  this.  With  an  average 
density  of  population  from  70  per  square  mile  in  1820  to  110 
In  1S40  on  the  river  and  canal  front  and  available  farm  lands 
back  in  the  next  row  of  townships,  the  smaller  cost  of  productive 
land  therein  was  commencing  to  be  a  suflScient  factor  to  compen- 
saie  for  the  extra  haulage  of  products  to  the  navigable  water- 
way, and  the  farmers  were  floi^king  in  greater  numbers,  propor- 
ti<>nately,  to  this  more  remote  district  and  taking  up  and  culti- 
vating the  rude  lands.  That  the  remote  district  at  the  start 
and  throughout  the  jieriod  exhibits  a  larger  per  capita  acreage 
of  improved  lands,  indicates,  however,  that  it  was  to  a  greater 
extent  an  agricultural  district  even  before  trade  due  to  the 
canal  enliantx?d  tlie  commercial  activity  of  the  border  towns. 
This  statement  applies  alike  to  Divisions  II  and  III. 

In  Division  III  the  i)ercentage  of  land  Improved  is  more  than 
doubled  in  the  fourteen-year  i>eriod,  so  that  the  increase  sur- 
passes the  increase  of  population  and  hence  the  per  capita  fig- 
ures gain  by  30  i)er  cent,  there  being  4.4  acres  per  capita  under 
cultivation  in  lb\^7},  as  against  5.6  acres  in  Division  II.  With 
Subdivision  III-A,  however,  the  percentage  of  18  (or  one  per 
cent  less  than  Subdivision  III-B)- at  the  beginning,  multiplies 
2ji  times,  passing  and  materially  exceeding  at  the  close  of  the 
period  the  figui-e  for  the  B  belt,  in  spite  of  its  per  capita  in- 
crease of  100  per  cent.  This  is  an  increase  greater  than  the 
increase  of  population,  but  not  nearly  so  great  relatively  as 
that  for  the  B  belt,  which  doubles  its  percentage  of  area  im- 
jiFovcd,  so  that  the  absolute  per  capita  figures  are  not  so  great 
for  the  A  belt  in  1835  as  for  the  B  belt  in  1821.  Thus  it  appears 
that  in  1821,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  1835,  the  present,  border 
towns  of  Division  III  were  not  nearly  so  well  developed  agri- 
culturally as  the  remainder  of  the  border  counties. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  from  this,  especially  in  the  light 
of  the  data  previously  discussed,  that  better  lands  by  circum- 
stance of  fertility  or  accessibility  originally  lay  back  from  the 
canal  location  and  that  these  would  naturally  have  become  the 
seat  of  the  greater  prosi)erity;  but  the  canal  Influence,  entering 
forcibly  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  period,  imparted  such 
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artificial  advantages  to  the  zones  next  bounding  it  as  to  build 
them  up  to  a  relatively  greater  extent  than  the  other  section. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  period  the  western  section  had  not 
become  so  well  developed  agriculturally  as  Division  II,  although 
its  population  was  by  that  time  considerably  more  dense.  From 
an  examination  of  detail  it  will  nevertheless  appear  from  the 
percentages  of  improved  land  for  the  several  sections  that  the 
back  part  of  the  counties  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  attain  an 
agricultural  activity  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding zone  of  Division  II,  doubtless  through  its  better  relative 
start  with  respect  to  the  adjoining  A  belt  and  its  natural  ad- 
vantages, combined  with  the  benefit  due  to  unusual  growth  of 
population.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  there  was 
a  decidedly  greater  increase  in  agricultural  interests  compared 
with  population  in  the  western  than  in  the  eastern  section. 
This  feature,  common  to  both  subdivisions,  while  somewhat 
characteristic  of  a  new  country,  may  be  taken,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  growth  in  the  West  more  directly  reflects 
the  influence  of  the  canal,  to  illustrate  the  not  inconsiderable 
immediate  impulse,  given  by  the  canal  to  the  upbuilding  of 
agricultural  interests. 

Although  the  figures  for  the  whole  slate  show  less  rapid  in- 
crease in  agriculture  than  in  other  lines,  the  setback  to  its  agri- 
cultural interests  through  competition  with  the  produce  of  the 
far  West  came  into  prominence  more  particularly  after  the 
concluding  date  of  this  period.  It  was,  in  a  measure,  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  canal  as  a  cheap  through  route  for  transpor- 
tation from  the  interior  of  the  country  tributary  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  thus  a  powerful  testimonial  to  the  efTectivenoss  and 
indispensability  of  the  trunk  of  the  system.  It  would  seem 
hardly  reasonable  on  this  ground  to  prefer  against  the  canal, 
however,  a  charge  of  wrecking,  or  even  injuring  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  state.  The  canal  very  likely  hastened  the  com- 
petitive struggle  somewhat,  and  lured  it  first  into  our  midst,  but 
we  cannot  presume  that  the  same  contest  would  have  been  with- 
held long  in  the  absence  of  the  canal,  knowing  as  wo  do  the  sub- 
sequent history  and  efficiency  of  railroads.  That  so  much  of  the 
competitive  produce  of  the  West  was  first  and  permanently 
turned  into  the  channels  leading  across  our  state  to  contribute 
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BO  largely  to  our  eonimereial  primacy  rather  than  to  be  deflected 
elsewhere,  had  the  opportunity  been  lost  to  this  state,  is,  it  would 
api)ear,  one  of  the  principal  benefits  which  the  Erie  canal  secured 
to  us  in  its  early  days. 

y umber  of  Persons  Engaged  in  Agriculture, 
Period  Treated— IS^  to  1840. 

From  the  treatment  of  a  certain  phase  of  the  general  subject 
of  agriculture  we  proceed  to  another  point  of  view.  Having 
considered  the  areas  of  land  devoted  to  this  pursuit,  we  come 
now  to  a  diHcuMsion  of  its  rank  and  attractiveness  as  an  employ- 
ment/^ We  deal  no  longer  in  acres  of  land  but  in  numbers  of 
men  and  i>ercentagi»s  of  the  total  population.  We  treat  also 
of  a  jieriod  of  time  lengthened  five  years  beyond  the  close  of 
that  heretofore  considered,  statistics  for  the  same  period  not 
being  available.  By  reason  of  the  relative  unimportance  of 
Division  I  in  this  |>articular,  it  will  be  again  ignored. 

In  Divi.sicm  II  we  find  that  the  number  engaged  in  agriculture 
is  somewhat  loss  than  doubled,  but  the  percentage  of  the  total 
I)opulation  thus  engaged  is  increased  by  about  one-fourth  its 
initial  amount.  In  the  subdivisions  this  percentage-increase  of 
I>or  capita  figurew  is  very  nearly  duplicated,  though  a  much 
larjror  proportion  of  the  inhabitalita  are  thus  employed  in  the 
B  than  in  the  A  l)elt,  both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  period, 
verifying  the  conclusion  that  the  district  more  remote  from  the 
waterway  was  from  the  start  to  a  greater  extent  an  agricultural 
district,  the  relative  conditions  of  division  and  subdivision  not 
IxMug  niaicrially  altered  by  the  canal. 

Again,  in  Division  III  the  percentage  of  the  total  population 
thus  engaged  increased  but  slightly  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  i)eriod.  Tlie  actual  percentage-increase  of  numbers  is 
a  little  less  than  the  percentage-increase  of  acres  of  improved 
land  in  the  shorter  period  from  1821  to  1835.  The  fact  thus 
becomes  apparent,  or  is  confirmed,  tliat  the  startling  increase 
of  Division  III  was  in  its  commercial  and  manufacturing 
population. 

•    The  percentage  of  the  agricultural  population  was  naturally 
lowered  in  the  community  by  such  an  influx  of  persons  engaged 

"For  data  on  this  subject  see  tables  Nos.  23  and  26,  and  for  deductions  Nos.  33-37,  inclusive. 
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in  manufacturing  and  comnierce,  which  obviously,  however,  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  known  fact  that  the  agricultural  in- 
terests were  liberally  stimulated  and  the  absolute  number  of 
persons  thus  employed  greatly  augmented.  Even  the  percentage- 
increase  experienced  by  Division  III  in  numbers  engaged  in 
agriculture  per  100  of  the  population  is  confined  to  the  portion 
back  from  the  canal,  since  Subdivision  III-A  indicates  a  slight 
loss  in  this  respect.  As  we  have  now  ascertained  that  in  the 
rear  townships  a  greater  i)ercentage  of  the  population  was  en- 
gaged in  the  agricultural  industry  and  a  greater  percentage  of 
the  area  was  devoted  to  this  pursuit  than  in  the  border  towns, 
we  are,  therefore,  again  led  to  the  conclusion  that  agricultural 
development  had  proceeded  to  a  state  of  considerable  advance- 
ment in  these  rear  townships  before  the  beginning  of  canal 
activities.  But,  though  by  1840  the  advantages  of  the  A  belt 
afforded  by  proximity  to  the  canal  have  induced  a  larger  real 
agricultural  growth  than  that  which  took  place  in  the  B  belt, 
evinced  by  the  far  greater  percentage-increase  of  absolute  num- 
bers engaged  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  by  the  larger  i)ercentage 
of  improved  land,  yet  so  remarkable  has  been  the  increase  in 
population,  especially  in  urban  population,  that  the  percentage 
of  the  number  of  inhabitants  engaged  in  agriculture  is  not  even 
able  to  hold  its  own  in  Belt  A,  whereas  in  Belt  B  it  rises  several 
points  during  the  twenty-year  period. 

Average  Amount  of  Land  Possessed  hy  tlie  Individual  Engaged  in 

Agriculture. 

Another  study  of  passing  interest  suggests  itself  in  connection 
with  the  agricultural  data.  By  assuming  that  the  acreage  of 
improved  land  increased  throughout  the  period  1820  to  1840 
at  the  same  rate  as  during  the  known  period  1821  to  1835,  we  may 
obtain,  by  extrapolation,  figures  corresponding  with  the  former 
dates,  and  by  comparing  the  areas  thus  obtained  with  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  agriculture  from  1820  to  1840,  a  crude 
idea  of  the  size  of  farms  in  the  respective  districts  may  be  ob- 
tained."* 


B^See  table  No.  39.  The  12th  census  gives  the  average  size  of  farm  in  New  York  State  in  1000 
as  99.9  acres.  It  would  seem  probable,  therefore,  that  the  average  sise  in  1820-1840,  if  accurate- 
ly determined,  would  be  larger  than  as  above,  i.  e.,  several  persons  were  employed  per  farm. 
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ThiB  stud  J  reveals  the  fact  that  during  the  double  decade 
under  consideration  the  amount  of  improved  land  per  capita  in 
both  belts  of  Division  II  decreased,  while  in  the  two  belts  of 
Division  III  the  same  period  of  time  saw  an  increase.    In  Divis- 
ion II  the  greatest  change  was  in  the  border  towns.    In  Division 
III  the  revei-se  condition  obtained,  decidedly  the  largest  fluctua- 
tion which  occurred  anywhere  being  from  10  acres  to  25  acres 
I)er  capita  in  Subdivision  II IB.    It  is  further  notable  that  the 
concluding  figures  are  about  alike  for  the  two  sections  of  the  B 
belt  (though  slightly  larger  in  the  East),  but  are  larger  in  the 
East  tiian  in  the  Wc»6t  for  the  A  belt.    Again  in  1840,  the  num- 
ber of  acres  per  individual  engaged  in  agriculture  was  through- 
out greater  in  the  B  belt  than  in  the  A  belt  (although  practi- 
cally the  same  throughout  Division  II),  a  condition  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  relations  existing  in  1820. 

The  study  simply  suggests,  not  as  a  matter  of  proof  but  of 
rational  cimjecture,  that  in  the  new  region,  the  western  division, 
there  wns  a  tendency  to  larger  i)er  capita  holdings.  This  may 
signify  larger  farms  as  well  as  more  of  them,  but  it  probably 
means  the  employment  of  less  help,  due  to  the  introduction  of 
labor-saving  devices,  or  to  an  educated  intelligence  and  a  more 
extensive  application  of  the  scientific  principle  to  agricultural 
oiK^rations.  The  condition  in  the  East,  however,  is  more  likely 
due  to  the  overcrowding  in  a  well-settled  district,  or  to  a  more 
K»fined  state  of  cultivation  and  a  consequent  reduction  in  size  of 
farm,  or  holding,  necessary  to  supply  the  individual  and  the 
limited  or  fixed  patronage. 

This  fe^iture  in  Division  II  thus  very  poignantly  supplements 
the  discussion  of  increase  of  population  of  the  agricultural  as 
conii)ared  with  the  manufacturing  or  commercial  district  and 
tends  to  confirm  the  important  principle  there  adduced,  namely, 
that  the  agricultural  district  reaches  at  .a  moderate  density  a 
limit  to  rapid  development,  while  the  increase  in  population 
of  the  manufacturing  district  is  practically  unlimited.  The 
average  area  of  land  which  the  farmers  possessed,  off  of  which  to 
make  a  living,  is  seen  in  the  older  district  to  have  been  steadily 
reduced,  while  the  average  dentjity  of  the  newer  region  during 
the  i>eriod  had  evidently  not  reached  the  limiting  point. 
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It  would  further  appear  probable  that  the  western  portion 
had  not  reached  quite  the  development  of  the  eastern,  agricul- 
turally— at  any  rate  in  the  A  belt— by  the  year  1840,  and  this 
despite  its  greater  density  of  population.  Or,  the  smaller  per 
capita  area  of  land  in  the  West  may  be  due  to  the  circumistance 
of  the  well-known  fertility  of  the  middle  section  of  the  state, 
generally  superior  to  that  of  the  Hudson  valley,  so  that  a  farmer 
might  subsist  on  a  smaller  acreage  west  than  east.  Or  again, 
the  significant  inference  may  be  warranted  to  the  effect  that  this 
smaller  per  capita  area  and  the  considerable  increase  in  size  of 
farm  between  1820  and  1840  in  the  West  is  attributable  to  the 
change  brought  about  in  the  character  of  crops  raised.  It  is  well 
understood  that  when  our  forefathers  found  competition  from 
farther  west  overwhelming  them  in  the  production  of  grain  as 
a  staple  article,  many  turned  to  fruit-raising  and  found  that  a 
more  remunerative  employment,  until  pCarts  of  our  western  lands 
have  become  famous  for  orchards  and  orchard  products. 

Most  significant  of  all,  perhaps,  and  most  completely  explana- 
tory of  the  conditions,  is  the  supposition  that  where  the  advance 
guard  of  canal-builders  found  the  scattered  settlers  tilling 
ground  and  growing  food  to  supply  a  territory  of  a  few  miles' 
radius — perhaps  each  man  only  his  own  and  his  neighbor's 
table — the  great  waterway  promptly  opened  up  to  them  a  much 
enlarged  market  for  their  goods  and,  by  making  transportation 
so  cheap  that  it  did  not  consume  all  the  profits  on  produce 
shipped,  enabled  and  encouraged  the  farmers  to  extend  their 
lands  and  increase  their  crops  far  beyond  the  requirement  of 
their  local  needs.  Thus  the  number  of  acres  per  person  engaged 
in  agriculture  increased  in  the  western  section,  where  the  facili- 
ties had  previously  been  poorest  and  where  the  improvement  in 
means  of  communication  was  most  pronounced. 

Again,  that  the  acres  per  capita  engaged  in  agriculture  were 
more  in  the  rear  towns  than  in  the  border  towns,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  signify  that  near  the  canal  a  man  could  more  readily 
obtain  a  living,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  minimum  size  of 
a  farm  which  would  support  an  individual  and  family  was  less 
in  Belt  A  than  in  Belt  B.  This  condition  of  things  being  con- 
spicuous only  in  the  West,  where  the  canal  was  most  effective 
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and  independent  of  other  coordinate  influences,  and  where,  in 
this  respect  too,  the  relations  of  belts  A  and  B  had  been  exactly 
reversed  since  1820,  is  a  condition  which  would  tend  to  show  the 
utility  of  the  canal  and  its  effect  as  an  economic  force. 

A  feature  worthy  of  consideration  in  this  connection  and 
throughout  the  discussion,  is  the  fact  that  the  slaves  were  in- 
cluded in  the  schedule  of  persons  engaged  in  the  three  gainful 
occu]mtions  enumerated  in  the  1820  census.  These  slaves  were 
preminiably  employed  for  the  most  part  as  agricultural  laborers. 
Now,  as  a  result  particularly  of  the  relative  growth  of  commer- 
cialism,  the  influx  of  foreigners  and  the  increase  of  the  small 
landowning  clasR,  and  also  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
morality,  the  majority  of  the  slave  population  was  emancipated 
in  1827  in  accordance  with  a  statute  of  the  year  1817.  The 
niiinber  of  slaves  in  Now  York  had  been  decreasing  rapidly  for 
years,  but  as  late  as  the  1820  census  New  York  contained  about 
ten  thousand  negroes  in  bondage  and  outranked  in  this  respect 
all  (lio  remaining  8tat(*s  of  the  East,  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  lly  the  year  of  the  next  Federal  census,  that  of  1830,  but 
seventy-five  slaves  remained.  From  this  statement  it  might  be 
sunnised  that  the  first  impulse  of  many  of  the  ten  thousand 
negroes,  on  gaining  their  freedom,  would  be  to  shift  quarters, 
and  that  a  corresponding  diminution  of  the  numbers  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  an  increase  of  the  per  capita  acreage,  would 
result,  thus  confusing  the  statistics  and  discrediting  the  deduc- 
tions. However,  as  the  acreage  per  capita  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture in  the  East,  where  the  slave-holding  population  must  have 
been  strongest,  decreased  both  absolutely  and  relatively  to  the 
West,  this  factor  would  appear  not  to  be  of  great  weight.  It  is 
true,  moreover,  that  the  number  of  freedmen,  that  is,  colored 
citizens,  in  the  1830  census  appears  to  be  about  ten  thousand  in 
excess  of  the  1820  figures,  plus  the  natural  decennial  increase. 
Thus  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  the  emancipated  negroes 
remained  as  paid  agricultural  laborers  (much  as  did  the  majority 
of  the  southern  negroes)  after  being  released,  and  that  the  redis- 
tribution, though  of  so  considerable  a  body,  had  little  influence  on 
the  conditions  discussed. 
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Number  of  Persona  Engaged  in  Manufacturing  {mclading  the 

Hand  Trades). 

Period  Treated— 1820  to  1 840. 

Next  to  agriculture,  the  most  important  occupation  in  the  state 
and  nation  of  1820-1840,  as  we  review  that  period,  appears  to 
have  been  manufacturing.  In  respect  to  the  numbers  for  whom 
this  industry  furnished  a  livelihood.  Division  I  again  takes  the 
pronounced  lead,  both  in  absolute  percentages  employed  and  in 
increase  from  date  to  date.*^'  It  is  reasonable  to  impute  to  the 
direct  influence*  of  the  canal  not  a  little  of  this  improvement,  and 
th«  best  justification  therefor  is  the  fact  that  barges  which 
cleared  western  grain  and  raw  materials  for  New  York  had  to 
obtain  a  return  cargo,  preferably  in  that  city,  a  cargo  which 
would  consist  naturally  of  merchandise  and  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. The  beneficent  effects  of  the  canal  in  this  respect  we  have 
discussed  in  our  comparative  study  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia as  old  time  rivals  both  in  their  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing interests.  And  we  have  seen  thai?  manufacturing  supremacy 
followed  no  less  surely  than  commercial  supremacy,  only  lagging 
behind  it  in  point  of  time,  as  a  less  direct,  or  after  effect. 

In  both  Divisions  TI  and  III  the  increase  seems  to  have  been 
noteworthy,  being  in  the  West  practically  twice  as  much  as  the 
increase  in  population;  yet  in  spite  of  its  far  greater  increjise,  at 
the  close  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  the  West  had  a  smaller 
percentage  of  its  inhabitants  engaged  in  manufacturing  than 
the  East.  The  inland  had  also  a  less  percentage  than  the  border 
towns.  The  B  belt  in  both  divisions  increased  less  rapidly  in  this 
respect  than  the  A  belt,  as  would  be  expected  from  the  superior 
transportation  facilities  of  the  latter.  Such  facilities,  next  to 
available  power,  always  constitute  the  principal  attraction  to 
manufacturing  interests.  The  study  of  the  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  manufacturing,  therefore,  primarily  emphasizes  the 
remarkable  increase,  greater  in  the  West  than  in  the  East,  but 
even  in  the  latter  amounting  to  over  100  per  cent,  and  leaving  the 
West  holding  a  better  relative  rank  in  the  state  as  a  manufactur- 
ing district  in  1840  than  in  1820. 

wPor  data  relating  to  this  subject,  eeeltables'NoB.  23  and  26,  and  for  deductions.  Nos.  33-37 
indunve. 
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Xumher  of  Manufacturing  Establishments. 
Period  Treated— 1S21  to  1835. 

Total  flinires  giving  the  number  of  manufactoriee  in  a  district 
are  de<T|>tive,  since  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  interests  is  not 
thereby  indicated.  A  locality  may  have  seen  its  factories  all  re- 
newed and  developed  in  manifold  ways  and  still  the  total  number 
scarcely  altered.  Statistics  of  the  invested  capital,  or  assets  or 
real  holdings,  or  valuation  of  output  are  necessary  to  an  enlight- 
ened discussion  of  the  subject.  Such,  however,  are  not  obtainable 
for  the  i)eriod  desired  (except  in  the  incomplete  and  unsatis- 
factory enumeration  of  the  Fe<leral  census)  and  we  are  there- 
fore limited  to  the  information  which  other  available  data  convey. 

For  the  y<»ar  1S21  ten  different  classes  of  manufactories  were 
reiM)rt(»d  in  the  census.  For  1835  returns  are  given  for  these  and 
also  for  several  others.  For  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  state 
a  c()inj)ilation  has  been  recorded  in  table  No.  24  in  full.  The 
treatment  of  this  item  by  subdivisions,  however,  was  not  deemed 
sufficiently  instructive  for  publication. 

A  glance  at  the  grand  totals  for  the  several  divisions  (table 
No.  40)  will  demonstrate  the  statement  made  above  in  regard  to 
the  unreliability  of  these  totals  as  indices  of  growth  or  pros- 
perity. It  api)ears  that  the  number  of  establishments  of  the  ten 
kinds  diminished  from  1821  to  1835  throughout  the  entire  eastern 
section,  Divisicm  I  included,  while  but  a  slight  progressive  move- 
ment can  Ik*  detected  in  the  western  region.  This  does  not  mean 
merely  that  the  \yev  capita  figures  or  percentages  decreased,  but 
that  the  actual  number  of  manufactories  of  the  ten  different  kinds 
was  in  many  cases  less  in  1835  than  fourteen  years  previously. 
Aside  from  tlie  explanation  already  suggested,  this  condition  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many  minor  works,  such  as  oil 
mills  and  asheries,  prolific  in  1821,  were  by  1835  outgrown,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  community  and  becoming  obsolete,  while  works  too 
insignificant  for  enumeration  in  1821  had  in  fourteen  years  at- 
tained some  considerable  prominence. 

The  appearance  of  a  smaller  total  number  of  manufacturing 
establishments  in  1835  than  in  1821  is  so  misleading  that  further 
treatment  has  been  given,  and  the  totals  compared  with  numbers 
of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  the  hand  trades  in 
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these  years,  as  interpolated  from  census  years,  according  to  the 
general  method  pursued  in  finding  the  per  capita  holdings  of 
land.«« 

The  results  have  little  absolute  value.  They  ignore  the  numer- 
ous persons  engaged  in  hand  trades,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with 
manufacturing  concerns,  and  the  establishments  vary  so  widely 
in  size  and  purposes  as  to  be  hardly  susceptible  of  collective 
treatment.  Yet  these  results  are  in  correct  relation,  one  with 
another.  They  have  a  meaning,  therefore,  and  a  brief  survey 
suffices  to  exhibit  its  bearing  on  the  discussion.  Using  a  certain 
amount  of  license,  we  have  assumed  the  final  figures  to  represent 
the  Average  Number  of  Persons  per  Factory,  and  we  observe  that 
during  these  14  years  this  number  increased  from  31  to  673  in 
Division  I,  in  Division  II  from  6%  to  12  and  in  Division  III  from 
4  to  10  persons,  and  these  gains  in  spite  of  the  multiplication  of 
machinery  and  the  corresponding  displacement  of  labor.  Thus 
we  are  simply  led  by  a  different  course  to  the  same  explanation 
of  the  falling  off  in  numbers  of  establishments.  It  was  the  small 
and  crude  pioneer  mills  and  asheries  which  were  disappearing. 
The  opulent  industries  were  steadily  gaining  ground  and  multi- 
plying. 

Turning  next  to  the  detailed  figures  for  the  mills  and  concerns 
of  similar  character,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  decrease  has 
been  confined  largely  to  oil  and  fulling  mills,  carding-machines, 
trip  hammers,  distilleries  and  asheries;  that  sawmills,  cotton  and 
woolen  factories,  iron  works — especially  the  newer  industries  and 
those  representing  probably  far  the  most  capital  and  business — 
were  flourishing  and  superseding  the  rest.  Gristmills,  generally 
second  in  rank  through  the  different  divisions,  but  slightly  de- 
creased. By  their  permanence  and  long  standing  they  constitute 
something  of  a  criterion,  by  comparison  with  which  to  judge  of 
the  growth  of  other  branches  of  industry. 

The  case  of  Division  I  furnishes  an  illustration  of  certain  of 
these  typical  conditions  and  changes.  Although,  no  doubt,  the 
average  value  of  the  production  of  a  single  manufactory  was 
greater  in  New  York  City  than  elsewhere  in  the  state,  yet  in- 
spection reveals  the  fact  that  for  1835  this  division  supported 


MSee  table  No.  40. 
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only  one-fortieth  to  oueeightieth  a»  many  establishments  as 
either  of  the  two  remaining  divisions.  In  other  words^  the  num- 
t)er  of  establishments  is  far  from  being  a  correct  measure  of  the 
mannfacturing  progress  or  relative  prosperity  of  a  community. 
In  Division  I,  also,  the  greatest  numerical  change  from  1821  to 
1S*{5  is  in  tlie  di8api>earance  of  asheries,  and  here  likewise,  the 
growth  of  the  iron  industry  is  particularly  noticeable. 

In  Divisions  II  and  III  sawmills  are  the  most  numerous  estab- 
liHhments,  and  in  point  of  increase  rank  about  third.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  period  the  number  of  these  mills  in  Division  III 
has  increaw'd  over  V/y  times  and  there  are  nearly  as  many  of 
them  as  of  all  the  other  manufactories  covered  under  the  ten 
classes  and  taken  together.  Although  the  average  sawmill  does 
not  r<»pr«».s<»nt  a  large  outlay,  nor  an  industry  continuous  the 
year  round,  still  these  figures  illustrate  the  relative  growth  of  lum- 
iK^ring  east  and  west,  and  especially  in  the  western  and  newer 
n»t,'i<)n.  where  it  had  been  so  wonderfully  stimulated  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  canal.  Moreover,  the  depletion  of  the  asheries, 
coiisjncuouH  throughout  so  far  from  being  a  mark  of  retrogres- 
sion, is  a  measure  of  tlie  growth  of  lumbering  on  a  negative  scale. 
When  facilities  for  transporting  timber  materialized,  it  came  to 
be  too  valuable  a  commodity  to  bum  for  the  sake  of  the  ash.  In 
that  connection  it  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  timber  more  than 
l)erhai)s  any  other  kind  of  raw  material  demands  water  transpor- 
tati(m,  and  without  that  instrumentality  will,  in  considerable 
quantities,  rot  in  the  forests,  even  during  such  stringency  as  in 
our  day  dominates  the  market.  It  is  likewise  instructive  to  re- 
member that  the  sawmill  was  often,  like  the  church  and  the 
sdioolhouse,  a  distinctive,  indispensable  feature  of  the  pioneer 
settlement.  In  fact,  not  infrequently  the  sawmill  antedated  the 
village  and  was  the  means  of  bringing  it  into  being."^ 

Continuing  tlie  study  of  the  tables,  it  appears  that  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  fulling  mills  and  carding-machines  pi-e- 
vailed  in  Division  III,  though  the  decrease  in  these  two  lines  was 

quite  pronounced  in  the  other  divisions.    The  two  branches  of 

- — ■ ■ 

"A  list  of  towns  in  New  York  State  in  the  appendix  to  bulletin  No.  34  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Forestry,  entitled,  A  Hutory  of  the  Lumber  Indu9try  in  the  StaU  of  New  York,  gives  the  dates  of 
the  first  settlement  and  of  the  building  of  the  first  sawmill  in  each  case.  This  list  illustrates  the 
intimate  relation  between  the  lumbering  industry  and  the  segregation  of  families  into  oom- 
munitjes  throughout  the  early  history  of  the  West. 
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industry  remain,  however,  among  the  most  largely  represented 
in  the  several  divisions.  The  distilleries  and  asheries  were  the 
most  notably  reduced  generally,  the  iron  works  the  most  obvi- 
ously prospered  throughout,  increasing  over  twofold  in  Divisions 
II  and  III  and  threefold  in  Division  I.  The  cotton  and  woolen 
mills,  on  the  other  hand,  multiplied  one  and  one-half  times  only 
in  Division  III,  but  doubled  in  number  in  Division  II,  a  circum- 
stance interesting  as  contrary  to  the  usual  comparative  rate  of 
increase  in  the  East  and  the  West.  Neither  the  iron  works  nor 
the  cotton  and  woolen  mills  had  become,  by  the  end  of  this 
period,  however,  so  numerous  as  several  other  classes  of  manu- 
facturing establishments.  The  apparent  feature  of  these  returns 
is  that  the  western  district  progressed  more  rapidly  than  the  east- 
em,  the  total  figures  showing  an  increase  in  number  of  concerns 
for  the  West,  but  little  short  of  a  decrease  for  the  East.  It  may 
be  further  suggestive  to  note  that  the  nine  additional  classes  of 
manufactories  covered  by  the  1835  census  had,  no  doubt,  to  a 
larger  extent  sprung  into  prominence  since  1820,  so  that  the  in- 
crease among  them  would  exhibit  a  larger  rate  than  among  those 
discussed. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  exhibit  of  numbers  of  the  several  manu- 
facturing establishments  that  there  is  a  marked  uniformity  in  the 
per  capita  figures  of  Divisions  II  and  III  in  1835,  the  fullfng 
mills,  carding-machines,  iron  works  and  distilleries  being  in  ap- 
proximately tlie  same  relative  abundance  in  the  two  sections  of 
the  state,  while  the  sawmills,  creditably  to  the  development  of  the 
lumbering  industry  in  the  virgin  forests  rendered  accessible  by 
the  canal,  are  even  slightly  more  numerous  in  the  West  than  in 
the  East.  And  although  the  average  number  employed  in  a 
single  establishment,  indicating  the  average  size  of  manufactory, 
is,  at  the  concluding  date,  presumably  greater  in  Division  II,  yet 
the  numbers  of  establishments  per  ten  thousand  of  the  population 
in  1835  are  rather  favorable  to  the  West,  and  the  increase  from 
1821  to  1835  on  that  same  basis  is  decidedly  more  imposing  in 
Division  III,  that  is,  along  the  line  of  the  great  canal. 
56 
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Number  of  Persons  Engaged  in  Commerce  atid  Navigation. 
Period  Treated— 1820  to  1840. 

In  a  sense  agriculture  is  the  fundamental  occupation  of  man- 
kind. Manufacturing  partakes  strongly  of  this  primary  charac- 
ter also;  but  that  third  employment  to  which  we  now  direct  our 
attention,  commerce — the  intercourse  between  communities — 
is  most  of  all  a  parasitic  industry,  whose  growth  always  springs 
from  some  ulterior  and  more  fundamental  source.  Commerce 
is  not  directly  a  productive  agency  and  it  flourishes  only  because 
of  productivity  somewhere  els^  whether  within  or  without  the 
state.  Yet  not  only  is  it  retroactive  in  the  service  and  stimulus 
it  affords  that  productivity,  but,  being  practically  necessary 
to  a  civilized  people,  is  allowed  a  commission,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
original  yield,  and  that  commission  it  distributes  among  its  fol- 
lowers so  as  to  constitute  quite  as  acceptable  an  income  as  if 
derives!  immediately  from  the  soil  or  the  mine — the  elementary 
principles,  or  the  raw  material  of  Nature. 

As  aln^ady  explained,  the  scope  of  the  term  commerce  in 
1^20  is  uncertain,  though  probably  covering  the  ground  of  both 
commerce  and  navigation  in  the  1840  census,  whence,  although 
comparison  has  been  made  both  on  this  assumption  and  on  the 
second  hypothesis  that  the  term  commerce,  as  used  in  the  two 
years,  has  the  same  signification,  yet  the  first  or  broader  in- 
terpretation is  given  greater  weight  in  the  discussion.  It  is  to 
be  understood  that  the  treatment  of  the  totals  under  the  column- 
heading,  y  a  ligation,  relates  to  the  sum  of  the  figures  for  com- 
merce and  navigation  in  the  year  1840." 

First,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentages  of  population  en- 
gaged in  commerce  are  comparatively  small  throughout,  being 
of  course  largest  in  Division  I,  where  five  per  cent  of  the  people 
are,  in  1840,  engaged  in  commerce  and  navigation,  a  percentage 
twice  as  groat  as  in  1820.  The  largest  percentage-gains  are  in 
Division  III  and  more  specifically  in  Subdivision  III-A,  the 
absolute  gain  per  100  of  the  population  being  practically  the 
same  there  as  in  Division  I,  on  the  first,  though  somewhat  lees 
on  the  second  hypothesis. 


Ufn  oonnection  with  this  subject  0M  tables  Nob.  23  and  26  for  data,  and  Nos.  33-37.  in- 
eliamw,  for  deductions. 
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Furthermore,  the  larger  gains  are  in  the  border  towns  rather 
than  in  the  more  remote  zone,  which  is  as  would  be  anticipated. 
The  smallest  initial  figures  are  those  for  the  western  B  belt, 
showing  2-10  per  cent  of  the  population  as  engaged  in  com- 
merce, although  only  3-10  per  cent  are  thus  engaged  in  the 
corresponding  A  belt.  In  1840,  however,  the  western  B  belt  has 
only  6-10  per  cent  at  the  most  favorable  figure,  but  the  percent- 
age of  the  population  of  the  A  belt  engaged  in  commerce  is  five 
times  as  great,  or  in  commerce  with  navigation  seven  times  as 
great  as  in  1820.  The  figures  of  Division  III  increase  from  4-10 
in  1820  to  8-10  in  1840,  of  the  average  figures  for  the  state; 
and  this  on  either  basis  considered.  Still,  at  the  same  time,  the 
rank  in  this  respect  of  each,  Division  I  and  Division  II,  is  slightly 
lowered. 

In  terms  of  percentage-increase  we  have  for  Division  III 
nearly  600,  or  on  the  more  probable  hypothesis  over  900 — that 
is,  the  numbers  commercially  engaged  in  1840  were  tenfold  those 
engaged  in  1820 — decidedly  the  most  striking  of  any  similar 
figures  throughout  the  triple  schedule  of  employments.  The  com- 
parison, too,  is  the  more  favorable  to  the  West,  when  the 
splendid  commercial  facilities  of  the  Hudson  are  considered, 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  ea  (.tu  inland  belt,  so- 
called,  includes  the  maritime  counties  of  Sutfolk,  Nassau,  Queens 
and  Richmond. 

Division  III,  on  the  first  basis  treated,  has  practically  the 
same  percentage  of  its  population  employed  in  commerce  in 
1840  as  has  Division  II,  notwithstanding  the  smaller  i)ercent- 
age  of  persons  engaged  in  the  three  gainful  occupations  in  the 
West;  and,  were  the  two  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Richmond 
excluded,  the  percentage  of  those  engaged  in  commerce  and  navi- 
gation for  Division  II  would  be  likewise  reduced  to  a  parity 
with  that  of  Division  III,  while  comparing  only  the  A  belt  east 
and  west  in  1840,  these  absolute  per  capita  figures  are  seen  to  be, 
on  the  more  probable  assumption,  50  per  cent  greater  for  the 
West.  Yet  obviously  the  B  belt  west  is  less  given  to  commerce 
than  the  B  belt  east,  a  condition  which  is  not  only  due  to  the 
omission  of  the  A  belt  through  the  maritime  counties,  but  to 
the  equalizing  influence  of  the  item  of  ocean  navigation.     Pre- 
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Buniablj  figures  based  on  this  item  vary  in  general  according  to 
the  diHtauce  from  the  coast,  Belt  A  being  for  some  ways  up- 
Htream  nearly  indistinguishable  from  Belt  B  in  this  respect 
That  the  density  of  commercial  population  varies  according  to 
the  distance  from  the  waterway  more  largely  in  the  West  than 
in  the  East,  again  tends  to  fix  upon  the  canal  the  responsibility 
for  the  phenomenon  with  greater  api)earance  of  certainty. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  diflicult  to  produce  a  more  brilliant  and 
convincing  testimonial  than  these  statistics  present,  if  they  have 
lHH*n  interpreted  aright.  They  furnish  a  picture,  in  1820,  of  a 
n^latively  well-established  and  thickly-settled  strip  of  territory 
bordering  one  of  the  grandest  of  our  navigsible  rivers,  extending 
from  the  best  ocean  harbor  on  the  continent  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  inland  to  the  limit  of  tide-water,  and  thence  stretch- 
ing along  the  shoi*e8  of  a  generally  navigable  tributary,  the  fer- 
tility of  whose  valley  was  world-famous;  and  they  present  as  a 
contrast  to  this  strip  another,  extending  westerly  from  it  through 
a  front i(T  country,  sparsely  populated,  remote  from  the  sea — a 
striji  w  Inch  was  at  an  early  date  less  populous  than  the  adjoin- 
ing land,  coniinercially  insignificant  and  possessing  no  conspicu- 
ous facilities  for  navigation  or  commerce,  nor  even  distinguish- 
able from  the  nei.uliboring  connfrv'  by  any  demarkation  save  the 
iiiiaj:inary  line  of  a  can.al  through  its  midst.  In  the  compara- 
tively brief  iK^riod  of  twenty  years  the  second  strip  had  eclipsed 
the  first  and  had  In^conie,  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  first, 
devoted  to  commercial  pursuits.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
fnndainenlal  essentials,  such  as  fertility  of  tributary  ai-ea  and 
predetermined  trend  of  population,  the  canal,  as  the  only  trans- 
port iii^  a<:eney  worthy  of  the  name,  was  so  clearly  indispen- 
sable to  the  eflieient  exploitation  of  these  fundamentals  as  to  be 
deserving  of  the  principal  citidit  for  the  transformation  which 
visited  its  shores. 

(iCnnal  Disriifision  of  the  Triple  SichcduJc  of  Occupatiom. 

We  have,  up  to  this  ]>oint,  considei'ed  separately  the  three  or 
four  branches  of  the  schedule  of  employments  and  it  behooves 
us  now  to  examine  the  relations  of  these  occupations  among 
themselves.  It  will  Ik*  tioen  that  the  eastern  division  has  a  larger 
percentage  of  its  population  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  tlian 
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the  weetern  and  this  difference  is  enhanced  in  1840.  The  circam- 
stance  affects  somewhat  our  comparisons  and  is  probably  not  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  of  more  females  than  males, 
since  the  latter  are  usually  in  excess  in  a  new  country.  Yet  as 
celibacy  tends  to  flourish  and  size  of  families  may,  be  supposed 
smaller  in  a  well-settled  district,  the  phenomenon  of  a  smaller 
percentage  gainfully  employed  in  the  West  may  be  possibly  due 
to  the  prevalence  of  these  conditions,  especially  in  1820.  The  same 
conditions  may  have  held  in  1840,  because  of  the  less  produc-. 
tivity  of  the  East  more  than  compensating  for  its  sftialler  den- 
sity of  population.  If  a  larger  family  -could  be  supported  on  a 
western  farm,  it  was  testimony  both  to  the  inherent  virtues  of 
the  soil  and  to  the  facilities  making  the  output  of  that  soil 
marketable. 

Resuming  the  study  of  the  several  divisions,  we  infer  that 
these  three  vocations  relatively  occupied  a  greater  number  of  the 
inhabitants  in  Divisions  II  and  III,  where  the  total  percentage 
of  the  population  thus  employed  amounted  to  nearly  30  in  each 
case,  than  in  either  New  York  State  or  City.  In  New  York  City 
(Division  I)  the  percentage  was  approximately  20.5  and  we  find 
the  difference  of  about  10  per  cent  accounted  for  by  the  insig-  ♦ 
nificance  of  the  agricultural  industry  and  the  greater  diversity  of 
occupation  in  the  city,  to  which  the  triple  schedule  of  the  census 
does  not  do  justice.  We  find  that  in  Division  I  figures  for  all 
these  three  items  incr(?ased  by  some  400  per  cent,  yet  manu- 
factures less  raj)idly  than  commerce  and  navigation  (on  the 
more  reliable  hypothesis).  In  Divisions  II  and  III,  separately, 
as  in  the  state  at  large,  agricultural  numl>ers  increased  least, 
manufacturing  moi*e  rapidly,  and  commercial  most  rapidly  of 
all.  The  progress  of  Division  II  bears  the  semblance  of  a  "  lag 
effect"  of  the  progress  of  Division  III.  For  the  numbers  engaged 
in  agriculture  in  the  West  increase  by  as  great  a  percentage  as 
those  engaged  in  manufacturing  in  the  East,  and  those  in  manu- 
facturing in  the  West  as  rapidly  as  those  engaged  in  commerce 
and  navigation  in  the  East.  The  several  items  of  percentage- 
increase  stood  in  the  relation  of  3,  4  and  10  in  Division  II,  but  . 
of  4,  10  and  37  in  Division  III,  always  considering  commerce 
and  navigation  as  a  unit.  Thus  again  is  emphasized  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  Division  III. 
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A  few  general  remarks  on  the  conditions  and  growth  of  the 
state  aH  a  unit  may  jierhaps  serve  to  interpret  the  industrial 
conditions  and  illustrate  the  essence  of  some  of  the  relations  we 
have  attemjited  to  trace  in  detail.  It  willbe  observed  that  com- 
merce as  an  occupation  absorbed  the  interests  of  the  people  to  a 
far  greater  extent  in  18 iO  than  in  1820;  that  in  fact,  where  in 
the  earlier  year  less  than  66  in  every  10,000  of  the  population 
was  thus  engaged,  there  prevailed  in  1840  on  the  average  nearly 
three  times  that  proj)ortion  engaged  in  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion. Instead  of  440  ])er  10,000  as  in  1820  there  had  come  to  be 
in  1810  a  manufacturing  population  of  710,  on  the  same  basis. 
And  even  in  the  field  of  agricultural  enterprise  there  were  now 
l.SSO  jKTsons  instead  of  1,S00  distributed  through  each  group  of 
10,000  of  the  total  i>opulation,  thus  indicating  an  improvement 
during  the  two  decades. 

^^>  olK<jerve  that  in  the  state  the  increase  is  thus  throughout 
most  favorable  for  commerce,  next  for  manufacturing  and  least 
of  all  for  a*::ricultural  pursuits.  WTien  the  relative  magnitude 
{}(  tlu*  s(»v<M'al  industries  is  considered,  however,  the  order  is  re- 
versed. Of  the  wvoral  items  we  find  agriculture  giving  em- 
ployment to  three  or  four  times  as  many  pentons  as  manufactur- 
ing and  from  10  to  30  times  the  numbers  engaged  in  commerce. 
Yet,  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  there  were  at  work  in  1840 
only  about  10  per  one  hundred  of  the  population,  so  that  all 
three  chissc^s  do  not  represent  more  than  28  per  one  hundred  of 
the  population,  male  and  female,  in  that  year.  The  relative 
importance  of  the  very  slight  increase  or  decrease  is,  however, 
maguifiod  for  this  \er\  reason. 

Assessed  Valuation  of  Property. 
Period  Treated— 1820  to  1835. 
There  is  still  one  subject  which  is  often  regarded  as  a  prime 
index  to  social  progress  and  which  we  proceed  to  investigate. 

Data  on  valuation  ai-e  subject  to  the  considerable  fluctuations  of 
the  money  market  and  thus  present  a  somewhat  treacherous 
source  of  information,  especially  where  a  single  year  is  accepted 
as  repi'csentative  of  a  period,  or  where  statistics  for  years  in 
different  periods  are  compared  without  a  recognition  of  the  shift- 
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ing  currency.  Assessed  valuation,  moreover,  is  not  a  product  of 
the  application  of  scientific  principles  of  measurement,  but 
rather  the  aggregate  verdict  of  varying  judgment.  It  is  seldom 
even  identical  with  the  full  estimated  market  value.  Yet  valua- 
tion commonly  rises  with  prosperity  and  is  a  useful  indication, 
at  least,  in  all  comparisons. 

We  have  seen  already  that  the  year  1822  marks  a  minimum 
stage  in  the  period  of  decline  in  assessed  values  of  New  York 
State  property  and  that  this  year  is  followed  by  an  increase  con- 
tinuing with  hardly  a  serious  interruption  to  the  present  day. 
That  fact  in  itself  is  of  absorbing  interest  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  the  period  which  we  discuss  and  the  forces  direct- 
ing the  progress  it  exhibits,  and  therefore  we  are  glad  to  in- 
vestigate more  in  detail  the  phenomenon  of  increasing  valuation 
between  1820  and  1835. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  table  No.  22  that  the  real  prop- 
erty throughout  greatly  exceeds  the  personal  in  assessed  valua- 
tion— a  normal  condition — and  further  that  the  percentage- 
gains  are  much  superior  in  the  personal  class,  especially  in  the 
western  district.  The  largest  percentage-increase  of  real  prop- 
erty is  found  in  Division  I,  of  personal  property,  in  Division 
III." 

Division  I  is  seen  to  possess,  as  would  be  expected,  far  the 
largest  per  capita  valuation,  and  yet  its  growth  from  immigrat- 
ing aliens  and  the  impecunious  classes  is  evidently  such  that  it 
does  not  keep  up  with  the  state  in  percentage-increase  of  personal 
property.  Its  splendid  prosperity  and  relative  importance  may 
be  appreciated,  however,  from  the  fact  that  the  mere  increase  in 
valuation  per  capita  during  the  period  under  consideration  is,  in 
the  case  of  real  property,  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  full  valua- 
tion in  1835  of  either  of  the  other  divisions,  and  far  in  excesia, 
of  the  other  divisions  taken  together,  in  the  case  of  personal 
property. 

In  Division  II  the  real  property  makes  a  poorer  display  and 
the  per  capita  valuation  is  considerably  less  in  1835  than  in 
1820.  Even  the  personal  property  does  not  increase  as  rapidly 
as  for  the  state,  but  enough  to  double  the  per  capita  valuation. 


for  data  table  No.  22  and  for  deduotions  Nob.  33-37,  inclusive. 
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In  Division  III  the  inorc'use  is^  throughout,  more  marked  than 
in  Division  11^  yet  neither  final  figures  reach  those  of  that  divis- 
ion, the  personal  being  f2I  as  compared  with  |42.50  for  Division 
II,  and  f261  for  Division  I,  the  real  fl44,  fl53  and  f568,  re- 
si)ectivelj.  Yet  its  per  capita  valuation  of  personal  property  in 
1820  was  but  fo.lO,  so  that  this  figure  is  quadrupled.  In  both 
real  and  personal  pro{)erty  it  has  increased  its  relative  standing 
in  the  state. 

We  are  unable  to  ascertain  the  township  valuations  at  the 
earlier  date,  and  therefore  must  omit  the  attractive  study  of 
valuation  according  to  the  distance  from  the  canal,  yet  this 
could  hardly  fail  to  confirm  other  results  derived  and  must 
nee<lH  show  an  abnormally  high  valuation  in  the  townships  ad- 
joining the  canal.  What  our  tabular  review  does  attest,  how- 
ever, is  the  magnificent  proportions  of  the  growth  and  estate  of 
the  city  represented  by  Division  I,  the  history  of  whose  exist- 
ence dates  back  of  that  jjeriod  nearly  two  centuries,  yet  the 
valuation  of  whose  proi)erty  increased  in  this  decade  and  a  half 
by  250  i)er  cent  and  thus  at  least  trebles  if  it  can  not  be  said 
to  quadruple,  and  whose  iwpulation,  though  multiplying  faster 
than  that  of  any  of  its  New  World  comi)etitors,  yet  lags  far 
behind  its  properties  in  their  enhancement.  The  figures  dis- 
play a  coincident  phenomenon  pertaining  to  that  section  of  the 
*Mip  state"  we  have  denominated  Division  III,  differing  only  in 
the  smaller  beginnings  ui)on  which  a  like  stimulus  operates. 
That  its  increase  in  real  property  valuation  more  than  keeps 
pace  with  the  growth  of  population  is  alone  noteworthy,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  obsened  that  the  eastern  division  loses  in  its 
real  jwr  ca[)ita  valuation  during  the  same  time.  Yet  when  we 
consider  that  the  average  individual  holdings  of  personal  estate 
are  quadrupled  and  reflect  that  the  influx  of  population  has  not 
iK^en  from  among  the  ranks  of  established  wealth  but  rather  of 
"  honest  poverty,"  we  are  prone  to  acknowledge  the  potency  and 
iKmeficence  of  the  influences,  which  have  enabled  the  average 
man  to  become  four  times  richer  in  the  commodities  of  life — to 
live,  as  it  were,  four  times  more  comfortably. 
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Recapitulation  of  Statistics. 

We  undertook  the  foregoing  statistical  examination  of  New 
York  State  with  the  avowed  object  of  measuring  on  different 
scales  the  influence  of  the  canal,  of  tracing  the  penetration  of 
that  influence  and  the  range,  as  w^ell  as  the  magnitude,  of  its 
ramifications.  Therefore,  we  pause  in  an  effort  to  place  clearly 
before  the  reader  the  several  ways  in  which  the  statistics  already 
presented  bear  witness  to  this  influence. 

First,  we  have  ascertained  that  New  York  State  and  the  three 
divisions  most  affected  by  the  canal  were  increasing  in  popula- 
tion but  slowly  in  the  earliest  portion  of  the  period  which  we  dis- 
cuss, and  that  New  York  City  was  actually  decreasing  and  even 
through  the  period  of  1814-1820  continued  to  lose  in  its  relative 
standing  in  the  state.®^  Following  this  period  of  slow  progress, 
we  recognize  a  marked  acceleration  imparted  to  the  growth  of  the 
state  and  the  three  divisions,  causing  a  much  more  rapid  develop- 
ment throughout  the  remainder  of  our  period  than  in  other  por- 
tions and  in  other  states,  which  had  hitherto  paralleled  or  sur- 
passed the  State  of  New  York  in  her  career.®^ 

We  see,  during  the  double  decade  following  the  first  opening  of 
the  canal,  some  peculiar  features  characterizing  the  progress  of 
the  several  divisions,  in  the  mean  of  all  of  which  the  wonderful 
but  complex  growth  of  the  Empire  State  consists.  We  discover, 
indeed,  a  striking  growth  of  all  sections  in  all  important  respects. 
That  circumstance,  however,  is  too  general  to  serve  our  purposes. 
We  desire  to  localize  the  issue,  to  focus  the  consequences  back  to 
their  origin.  In  our  effort  to  realize  this  aim  we  have  detected 
numerous  pronounced  eccentricities  of  growth  as  a  direct  out- 
come of  the  canal,  as,  for  example,  in  the  unprecedented  increase 
experienced  by  Syracuse,  Eochester  and  Buffalo,  and  a  host  of 
other  cities  and  towns  along  the  great  waterway,  and  in  the 
well-attested  transformation  of  their  sites,  their  industries  and 
their  tributary  territory — all  of  which  is  historic  and  incontro- 
vertible. 

Again,  we  have  observed  that  in  1814  the  only  data  accumulated 
for  that  early  period,  namely  data  on  population,  show  the  border 
townships  along  the  line  of  the  projected  canal  in  the  western 

^See  plate  No.  I  (upper  diagram);  also  plate  No.  II. 
•*See  Discussion  of  Plate  No.  V  farther  on  in  this  chapter. 
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Rection  inferior  in  development  to  the  townships  back  of  them.** 
In  1821,  too,  the  percentage  of  improved  land  is  greater  away 
from  the  canal;  and  in  1820  the  i)ercentage  of  aliens  and  the  per- 
centage of  the  population  engaged  in  commerce  are  both  sub- 
stantially the  same  throughout  the  western  border  counties,  irre- 
si)eotive  of  the  distance  away  from  the  canal  line.  It  is  hardly 
nci'essary  to  add  that,  while  by  contrast  the  border  and  inland 
towns  of  the  East  maintained  throughout  the  same  general  rela- 
tions, and  indeed  in  population  and  agricultural  statistics  at  least 
incr<»ased  in  parallel  courses,  yet  in  the  West  the  border  towns, 
increasing  from  early  canal  days  with  altogether  disproportionate 
siM'od,  had,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  period,  in  all  respects  save  per- 
haps that  of  agriculture,  attained  a  higher  standing  relative  to 
the  rear  belt  than  that  which  the  border  towns  in  the  East  occu- 
pied with  reference  to  the  corresponding  rear  belt,  or  strip,  more 
HMiiote  from  the  waters-ays. 

With  respect  to  the  aliens  it  is  likewise  significant  that  the  in- 
crease throughout  the  state  has  been  striking  beyond  all  compari- 
son. The  attraction  of  the  steamship  lines  to  New  York  City — 
in  itself,  ap[)arently,  more  or  less  a  consequence  of  the  canal 
traffic — is  partially  responsible  for  this  unique  aspect  of  progress 
and  expansion.  The  brilliant  prospect  awaiting  the  settler  in  the 
''up  state"  was  perhaps  the  chief  element,  however,  serving  lo 
entire  the  foreigner  and  to  restrain  him  from  further  joumeyiiLgs 
in  a  westerly  direction.  All  this  we  have  discussed.  Yet  it  is 
worthy  of  consideration  again  that  the  density  of  alien  popula- 
tion might,  for  many  reasons,  be  expected  to  increase  in  passing 
from  the  seacoast  to  the  frontier,  as  it  actually  did  in  New  York 
State  in  1S20;  and  thus  it  is  suggestive  to  demonstrate  that  twenty 
years  later  there  existed  a  percentage  of  alien  population  ap- 
I>reciably  greater  in  the  border  counties  west  of  the  head  waters 
of  the  Mohawk  than  east  of  this  same  divide."  That  is  to  say, 
where  the  effect  of  the  canal  operated  more  powerfully,  there  the 
incoming  foreigners  settled,  disregarding  the  law  which  would 
otherwise  have  governed  their  distribution.  Are  we  not  com- 
pelled, therefore,  to  award  some  measure  of  acknowledgment  to 
the  canal,  that  greatest  of  the  internal  improvements  of  the  era, 

•<Seo  plate  No.  Ill;  also  plate  No.  IV  (upper  diagram). 
••See  plate  No.  IV  (lower  diagram). 
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for  inducing  the  immigration  which  has  since  steadily  increased 
and  has  exercised  so  potent  an  influence  in  its  turn  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  our  nation  and  our  national  economy? 

Indeed,  in  all  those  features  where  the  influence  of  the  canal 
is  most  keenly  felt,  however  great  or  small  that  influence  may  be, 
the  progress  of  the  period  is  the  most  abundant  and  the  splendor 
of  the  age  the  most  illustrious.  If  it  be  a  question  of  occupa- 
tions, then  we  turn  to  the  commercial  pursuit  as  the  livelihood 
most  likely  to  be  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  canal  and  dis- 
cover that  in  this,  as  in  no  other  of  the  three  grand  vocations 
enumerated,  men  found  increasingly  attractive  and  lucrative  em- 
ployment. Or  turn  to  the  consideration  of  locality,  and  from 
whatsoever  direction  we  approach  the  canal  or  the  waterways 
leading  into  it  we  encounter  greater  and  greater  density  of  popu- 
lation and  increasing  intensity  of  development  and  rapidity  of 
multiplication  in  all  the  productive  capacities  in  which  the  "  Fed- 
eration of  the  World  "  is  busied — this  with  scarcely  an  exception. 
TMiere  there  is  an  exception  it  appears  to  be  always  trivial  in 
character  or  else  it  relates  to  that  occupation  having  the  least 
direct  susceptibility  to  the  local  services  of  a  trunk  waterway, 
namely,  the  pursuit  of  agriculture. 

Or  again,  to  carry  this  consideration  of  locality  a  step  further, 
we  recede,  in  our  study  of  the  census,  from  the  coast  towards  the 
lakes.  When  we  have  left  the  great  distributing  point,  the  Citr 
of  New  York,  and  its  environs — ^when  past  the  ancient  valley  of 
the  Hudson  and  up  the  Mohawk  and  then  at  length  in  tlie  heart 
of  the  newly-settled  region,  we  pause.  The  journey  reveals  a 
paradox.  As  the  settlement  becomes  more  recent,  the  density 
and  business  activity  increase.  The  western  shores  of  the  new  ar- 
tificial waterway,  before  that  waterway  wa&  in  operation,  con- 
tained a  relatively  insignificant  population,  both  native  and  alien, 
and  constituted  the  minimum  of  the  three  divisions  in  develop- 
ment of  land  and  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  industries. 
Now,  at  the  close  of  the  period,  this  belt  is  the  peer  of  its  eastern 
territorial  counterpart  in  valuation  of  real  property  per  capita 
and  in  percentage  of  population  engaged  in  navigation,  surpasses 
it  in  the  abundance  of  sawmills  and  gristmills,  the  percentage  of 
aliens,  the  percentage  of  population  engaged  in  commerce^  and 
has  actually  far  outstripped  the  eastern  belt  in  density  of  popu- 
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lutioii.    Aud  the  time  required  for  this  trunsforiuation  is,  gener- 
allj  R{)eaking,  less  than  twenty  years. 

Thus  it  is  that  whatever  domain  of  industry  or  section  of  ter- 
ritory would  api>ear  to  be  most  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  the 
canal  for  progress  or  retrogression,  that  field  of  human  enterprise 
exhibits  during  this  canal  era,  as  it  were,  the  maximum  of  pros- 
perity and  vigor  and  growth.  Thus  it  seems  to  be  needful  to 
aiicribe  a  wide  influence  to  the  canal,  and  to  liiat  influence  the. at- 
tribute of  beneficence  in  a  liberal  degree. 

Of  New  York  City  we  have  seen  previously  how  superior  was 
its  growth  to  that  of  its  comjietitors,  that  were,  but  whose  rivalry 
it  had  outgrown  by  the  end  of  the  period.  We  have  here  only  the 
same  story  to  rt*ad  again  with  new  illustrations.  Division  I  had 
a  maximum  increase  among  the  several  divisions  in  its  absolute 
figures,  almost  without  exception.  It  increased  its  percentages 
engaged  in  manufactures  and  in  commerce  and  navigation  by  the 
maximum  figure,  virtually  doubling  those  percentages  in  twenty 
years.  Its  inm  works  and  cotton  and  woolen  mills  multiplied  as 
did  no  others  in  any  section  of  the  state  and  it  laid  at  this  time 
tlie  foundations  not  only  of  its  commercial  and  financial  suprem- 
acy but  of  its  manufacturing  importance  and  its  unique,  cosmo- 
politan growth. 

We  have  seen  how  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  the  farms 
appart^ntly  increased  in  sis&e  as  the  facilities  for  transportation 
improved  an<l  the  market  was  thereby  enlarged,  causes  which, 
operating  collectively,  led  to  the  development  of  specific  crops, 
like  the  wheat  crop,  to  an  extent  heretofore  unknown,  until  in 
1S40  nearly  one-third  of  the  state  was  under  cultivation.  We 
have  seen,  too,  how  much  greater  was  the  stimulus  invariably 
afforded  during  the  period  to  commerce  and  manufactures  than 
to  agriculture,  how  the  towns  adjoining  the  canal  and  river  pos- 
sessed, relatively  to  other  districts,  greater  commercial  and  man- 
ufacturing than  agricultural  interests  and  increased  more  rapidly 
in  tlie  former,  while  in  respect  to  agricultural  increase  the  neigh- 
boring rear  towns  surpassed  them.  And,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  hundred  years  ago,  we  have  been  able  to  forecast  something 
of  the  condition  of  our  proud,  imperial  Htate  today,  had  it  been 
deflected  in  those  early  times  rather  to  agricultural  than  to  com- 
mercial  pursuits.     In  order   to  make  that  prophecy,  we  have 
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studied  incideutally  the  law  of  growth  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. In  the  eastern  part  we  have  seen  it  exemplified.  There 
has  taken  place,  apparently,  a  decrease  in  size  of  farms,  and  there 
the  average  density  for  the  period  is  the  greater.  Thus  we  con- 
clude that  the  decrease  is  the  result  of  an  overcrowding  and  is  a 
signal  for  a  decline  in  rapidity  of  growth.  Again,  we  have,  pic- 
tured before  us  in  the  figures  from  1840  to  1900,  the  low,  re- 
tarded rate  of  growth  of  the  rural  district  (such  as  Division  IV) 
after  reaching  a  moderate  density  of  population, .  as  compared 
with  the  rapid,  vigorous  increase  of  Division  III,  or  even  the  less 
active  Division  II,  and  in  that  contrast  w^e  perceive  to  what  last- 
ing and  preponderating  advantages  our  state  has  fallen  heir  in 
her  commercial  pi*eeminence,  which  she  justly  ascribes  in  so  large 
a  measure  to  the  intervention  of  the  canal. 

Yet  withal,  we  ascertain  that  throughout  those  early  canal  days 
the  gains  in  agricultural  interests  were  the  rule  and  losses  the 
exception.  If  the  diversion  of  agricultural  prestige  from  our  own 
farms  to  those  of  the  West  be  charged  against  the  canal,  it  is  only 
fair  to  remember  the  splendid  impetus  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
grains  and  the  flour  trade  and  tlie  like  in  the  country  opened  up 
by  the  Erie  canal,  and  to  reflect  that,  not  until  the  era  of  railroad- 
building,  did  the  supremacy  of  those  industries  in  New  York  col- 
lapse and  the  agi'icultural  interests  of  the  state  enter  into  serious 
and  damaging  comi)etition  with  the  greater  West — an  occurrence 
no  public  policy  could  long  have  postponed.  Indeed,  this  was  a 
"  Golden  Age,''  when  there  were  practically  no  decreases,  the  de- 
termination of  the  progress  of  which  resolves  itself  into  a  study 
of  differentials,  a  selection  of  the  superlative  from  amidst  a  con- 
course of  comparatives. 

Thus  while  the  state  was  increasing  abundantly,  the  eastern 
section  was  inci-easing  at  a  less  rate  generally  and  the  western 
at  a  greater  rate.  Not  only  in  density  of  population,  but  in  its 
manufacturing  and  commerce,  and  in  its  valuation  of  real  and 
personal  property,  so  far  as  our  data  extend.  Division  II  exhibits 
a  growth  inferior  to  that  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  and  even  in  its 
improved  land  per  capita  the  former  fails  of  a  more  rapid  in- 
crease than  the  latter.  The  real  growth  of  the  division — the  pros- 
perity of  that  which  remained  to  it — was  commendable,  but  much 
of  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  age  was  obscured  by  the  heavy 
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draught  made  on  the  East  to  develop  and  prosper  the  West.  In 
the  West  the  conditions  were  reversed.  Division  III,  which  in 
the  early  years  had  been  an  inland  agricultural  belt  so  far  as  it 
was  settled  at  all,  had  risen  to  greater  commercial  prominence 
than  the  border  counties  along  the  natural  waterways — ^the  Hud- 
son and  the  Mohawk  rivers — and  had  surpassed  Division  II  in  its 
I>er  capita  gains  of  density  of  population,  numbers  engaged  in 
manufactures  and  in  commerce  and  navigation,  numbers  of  aliens 
and  valuation  of  real  property.  Its  percentage-increase  was 
greater  in  the  size  of  its  farms  and  of  its  manufiicturing  establish- 
ments. This  division  increased  during  that  period  as  fast  as  New 
York  State  in  agriculture  and  more  rapidly  in  all  the  other  con- 
siderations, and  it  is  today  what  the  canal  indisputably  made  it 
in  the  formative  era  of  its  infancy,  the  flower  of  the  "  up  state," 
a  most  distinctive,  illustrious  and  imposing  memorial  to  the  in- 
tluence  of  that  Father  of  American  artificial  waterways,  the  Erie 
canal. 

FruTHEtt  Indicks  of  toe  Influence  of  the  Canal. 
Discussion  of  Plate  Jfo.  V. 

Using  the  data  we  have,  up  to  this  point,  collected  and  dis- 
cussed, we  are  now  able  to  give  a  somewhat  more  comprehensive 
and  specific  statement  of  the  relative  progress  of  all  the  states 
and  the  various  local  divisions  of  territory  which  we  have  studied. 
On  the  basis  of  population  we  desire  to  compare  the  growth  of  all 
these  sections.  Obviously,  a  direct  comparison  of  census  figures 
before  and  after  the  canal  would  have  little  meaning;  and  we 
have,  in  foregoing  pages,  explained  the  disadvantages  of  compari- 
son, on  the  one  hand,  of  x>ercent age-gains,  which  are  normally 
high  in  any  newly-settled  district,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
figures  showing  absolute  increase  of  density,  inasmuch  as  the 
latter  will  be  naturally  low  in  any  newly-settled  locality  and 
relatively  high  in  any  older  community.  Thus  we  have  to  seek  a 
standard  for  comparison,  which  gives  due  weight  to  both  these 
elements,  namely,  rapidity  of  multiplication  and  mere  volume  of 
increase,  neither  of  which  alone  is  an  unfailing  criterion. 

The  case  has  many  counterparts,  however,  in  the  field  of  scien- 
tific mensuration.  The  measure  of  a  force  is  the  product  of  the 
acceleration  it  produces  in  any  body  and  the  mass  of  the  body 
on  which  it  produces  that  acceleration.    Reasoning  from  analogy. 
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therefore,  we  have  assayed  to  measure  the  real  growth  of  a 
region  by  the  product  of  its  average  density  and  its  percentage- 
increase  during  a  given  period.  We  have  taken  a  succession  of 
such  products  as  derived  in  table  No.  19  and  represented  them 
to  scale  on  plate  No.  V  in  the  order  of  diminishing  magnitude. 
Plate  No.  V,  therefore,  exhibits  in  the  most  rational  way  the 
comparative  growth  of  the  country  during  early  canal  times; 
and  because  merely  verifying  in  a  striking  manner  many  of  the 
conclusions  which  we  have  heretofore  drawn,  it  does  not  require 
extended  discussion.    The  noticeable  features  are  that  Division 

III  (the  western  counties  of  New  York,  bordering  on  the  canal) 
presents  a  more  favorable  showing  than  any  other  section  of  the 
United  States,  that  Michigan  (the  state  next  to  New  York  most 
affected  by  the  transportation  facilities  provided  by  our  great 
waterway)  ranks  second  in  the  list  and  first  among  the  states 
of  the  Union,  that  the  three  other  border  states  on  the  lakes 
follow  immediately  after  Michigan,  and  that,  except  for  Massa- 
chusetts, the  State  of  New  York  stands  next.  Thus,  with  this 
one  exception,  which  we  have  in  previous  pages  explained.  New 
York  heads  the  list  not  only  of  the  older  eastern  states,  but  of 
all  those  remaining,  including  the  new  states  of  the  South.  It 
is  further  interesting  to  note  the  relative  standing  of  Divisions 

IV  and  II,  the  latter  through  the  drain  of  emigration  westward 
tending  to  keep  down  the  record  of  the  state  at  large.  All  in  all 
the  diagram  is  an  impressive  epitome  of  the  influence  of  the 
canal. 

Articles  Transported  on>  the  Canal  in  1824  and  in  1834. 

There  is  a  subject  omitted  from  our  statistical  study  thus  far, 
which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  condition  of  the  country 
and  measures  to  a  certain  extent  the  effects  of  canal-building, 
and  we  therefore  proceed  to  a  more  intricate  study  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  state,  although  we  have  heretofore  used  certain  of 
the  well-known  facts  which  this  study  establishes.  In  the  absence 
of  data  previous  to  the  census  of  1840  relating  to  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  several  regions  of  the  state — the  specific  crops  and 
their  distribution — we  have  attempted  to  obtain  from  the  de- 
tailed figures  of  canal  movements  through  the  several  years  some 
view  of  the  change  in  kind  and  magnitude  of  production.    There 
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are  only  desultory  records  preserved  to  us  of  the  traflSc  on  the 
canals  in  the  years  previous  to  about  ISio.  These  records  are 
generally  complete  for  clearances  and  arrivals  at  West  Troy 
(on  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals)  and  at  Buffalo,  and  there 
is  a  continuous  record  up  to  tlie  year  1S35  of  the  passages  at 
Utica  in  both  directions.  There  was  also  kept  during  many  of 
those  years  a  register  of  shipment's  passing  Whitehall  on  the 
('haniplain  canal,  and  now  and  then  a  separation  was  reported 
of  the  goods  shipjied  to  and  from  points  west  of  Buffalo  and 
out  of  the  state. 

From  such  scattering  records  we  have  compiled  tables  Nos. 
41  and  42  for  two  years,  1S24  and  1S:U,  the  yeans  of  that  early 
jieriod  in  which  the  availability  of  all  items  incident  to  the  dis- 
cm^ion  obtain  to  the  greatest  extent.  In  1S24,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  i»eriod,  all  but  about  eighty  miles  of  the  canal  had  been 
oi^eiied,  so  that  the  western  wn^tion  had  been  well  penetrated,  but 
the  shipments  on  the  canal  as  yet  practically  all  originated  within 
New  York  State.  It  was  necessary  even  in  those  years,  however, 
to  ewtiinnto  or  m^^lect  the  changes  in  the  character  of  the  traffilc 
between  Whitehall  and  West  Troy  on  the  Champlain  canal  and  to 
approximate  from  extraneous  data  to  the  portion  of  the  Buffalo 
receipts  and  clearances  with  which  other  states  should  be  credited. 
The  original  records  being,  likewise,  in  standard  denominations, 
such  as  prevail  for  the  particular  articles — some  in  dry  measure 
and  some  in  liquid,  some  linear  and  some  volumetric — it  has  been 
ncH'cssary  to  reduce  all  figures  to  common  terms  of  2,000-pound 
tonnage,  and  necessarily,  too,  some  approximation  has  been  here 
involved.  The  various  stages  in  the  process  of  reduction  are 
ivproduced,  or  indicated  at  least,  in  the  tables. 

The  columns  headed  Out-of-state,  Erie  and  Champlain  and 
Vtica,  Kast  aind  Wrst  are  fundamental  and  ai-e  believed  to  be 
accurate.  The  ultimate  deductions  under  columns.  Total  Erie, 
East  and  Wci<t  and  Output  of  Dimmon  III  are  subject  to  not  a 
few  uncertainties,  yet  the  most  doubtful  elements  entering  into 
their  composition  enter  gradiuilly  through  the  factors  of  the 
lea.st  ivlative  magnitude.  The  doubtful  out-of-state  data,  for 
example,  wei-e  of  comparatively  vsmall  importance*  in  1834  and 
the  uncertain  tonnage  on  the  (Mmmplain  was  by  far  the  minor 
portion  of  the  total  tonnage  for  both  canals  taken  together. 
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Thus,  with  the  preliminary  warning  that  literal  precision  is 
not  to  be  imputed  to  the  data  on  which  our  study  is  based,  we 
may  proceed  to  compare  the  traflflc  in  the  early  days  of  the 
canal  and  that  at  the  close  of  the  first  decade. 

In  order  to  undertake  this  discussion  the  more  readily  and  to 
pursue  it  more  clearly,  the  results  have  been  embodied  and  ampli- 
fied in  table  No.  43,  which  is  self-explanatory.  A  glance  over 
the  last-named  table  will  emphasize  the  fact  that  a  very  marked 
increase  took  place  in  the  detailed  movements  between  the  years 
1824  and  1834.  Many  new  articles  of  transportation  appear  and 
shipments  of  staple  goods  had  increased  abundantly.  It  is  of 
little  interest  and  significance,  however,  to  note  that  the  forest 
products  were  shipped  in  quantities  seven  to  eight  times  as  great 
in  1834  as  in  1824,  and  others  increased  in  ratios  almost  as  strik- 
ing. The  uncertainty  with  reference  to  the  conditions  in  the 
earlier  year  and  the  knowledge  that  the  last  section  of  the  canal 
through  to  Buffalo  was  still  closed,  vitiate  the  apparent  signifi- 
cance of  such  data.  But  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Btudy  rather  to 
point  out  that,  for  example,  products  of  the  forest  increased  most 
of  all  the  general  classes.  Of  agricultural  products  those  pertain- 
ing to  animals  increased  with  the  least  rapidity,  while  the  vegeta- 
ble foods  and  vegetable  products  generally  made  striking  gains. 
Such  figures  are  not  to  be  taken  as  indicating  altogether  the 
variations  in  the  productions  of  the  districts.  It  is  clear  that 
perishable  butter  and  cheese  would  not  admit  of  the  ease  of 
handling  and  time  of  shipment  which  would  favor  their  adapt- 
ability to  canal  transportation.  Lumber  and  wheat  and  grain 
were  more  suitable  to  that  purpose  and  their  cultivation  more 
largely  stimulated  through  the  facilities  provided  by  the  canal. 
There  is,  however,  the  opposite  point  of  view,  namely,  that,  since 
the  canal  stimulated  industries  depending  on  these  bulky,  non- 
perishable  products,  they  might  rationally  be  expected  to  show  a 
superior  increase  of  production. 

When  a  detailed  inquiry  is  made,  it  becomes  apparent  in  the 
comparison  that  the  lumbering  industry  has  been  exceedingly 
benefited.  There  is  considerable  question  as  to  the  integrity  of 
the  figures  which  appear  under  the  items  timber  and  lumber  in 
the  final  columns,  entitled  Erie,  East  and  West,  but  inspection 
57 
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of  the  fundamental  columns,  numbered  (1),  for  the  two  years 
will  demonstrate  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  ratios  of  the  figures 
for  1834  to  those  for  1824  are  relatively  very  large,  and  the  more 
reliable  column,  entitled  Output  of  Division  III,  exhibits  ratios 
many  times  larger  yet.  Of  the  several  items  of  forest  products 
it  will  be  seen  that  timber  is  the  most  conspicuous,  and  yet  that 
the  increase  in  lumber  transported  amounts  to  a  great  deal  more 
in  absolute  figures,  this  constituting  generally  the  largest  pro- 
IM>rtion  by  weight  of  the  traffic  in  forest  products.  The  raw 
materials  of  the  industry — timber  end  corded  wood — ^make  up 
together  the  smaller  proportion  by  weight  of  the  traffic  in  forest 
products.  This  cireumstance  is  the  rational  outcome  of  the  fact 
that  the  logging  is  done  where  the  forests  exist,  largely  nearer 
the  lH»ad  waters  of  the  streams,  and  that  before  reaching  the 
canal  this  raw  material  has  been  prepared  for  maricet  by  the 
sawmill.  Yet  in  those  early  days  the  canal  and  its  tributaries 
did  i>enetrate  many  heavily  timbered  tracts  and  numerous  rafts 
of  lo^s  floating  along  the  canal  towards  the  Hudson  river  con- 
stituted a  familiar  sight,  we  are  told,  to  the  observer  of  half  a 
century  ago.  Thus  the  amount  of  raw  forest  products  trans- 
ported was,  after  all,  not  inconsiderable.  The  canal  indeed  fur- 
nished a  great  impetus  to  the  lumbering  industry  by  penetrating 
the  newer  regions,  by  connecting  with  the  numerous  streams  and 
by  supplying  a  type  of  transportation  facility  almost  ideal  for 
the  needs  of  the  traffic ;  and  the  rapid  multiplication  of  sawmills, 
esi>ecially  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  testifies  to  this 
stimulus. 

Although. the  lumber  industry  deserves  first  rank  in  the  magni-. 
tude  of  its  several  classes  of  shipments  and  in  its  relative  increase, 
yet  if  the  sum  total  of  all  agricultural  prodAicts  b6  considered,  the 
amount  of  the  latter  is  not  inferior  either  in  1824  or  in  1834,  and 
one  of  these  agricultural  products  stands  conspicuously  in  the 
lead  among  all  the  articles  shipped  niMWi  the  canal.  That  product 
is  flour.  Its  shipments  have  multiplied  seven  times  in  the  ten 
years,  and  in  1834  constitute  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  of 
the  total  movements.  Naturally  wheat  has  incl*eased — though 
because  of  the  development  of  local  milling  interests,  in  less  de- 
gree— and  coarse  grain  exhibits  a  wonderful  improvement. 

Passing  from  the  lumbering  and  agricultural  to  the  manufac- 
tured products,  we  are  impressed  with  the  paucity  of  the  latter 
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and  their  slender  growth  during  the  decade.  There  is  a  partial 
explanation  of  this  circumstance  in  the  fact  that  the  two  previous 
classifications  cover  the  output  of  the  most  numerous  manu- 
factories, namely,  sawmills  and  gristmills,  as  well  as  some  others. 
The  factory  products,  too,  are  not  bulky,  though  of  greater  value. 
They  will  thus  sustain  a  higher  ton-mileage  rate  and^o  are  less 
favored  by  canal  facilities. 

Merchandise,  a  somewhat  equivocal  term,  took  the  first  rank 
among  all  items,  as  will  be  seen,  in  1824,  the  magnitude  of  ship- 
ments thus  classified  being  greater  in  that  year  than  of  flour  or 
lumber.  Yet  in  the  course  of  the  decade  it  did  not  increase  with 
such  rapidity  as  to  retain  this  standing.  The  shipments  of 
domestic  spirits  increased  largely.  The  figures  for  salt  are  of  un- 
certain derivation  and  probably  do  little  justice  to  the  traflBc  in 
that  article,  the  invigoration  of  which  both  at  the  Onondaga  salt 
springs  and  later  in  the  more  westerly  district  was  a  notable 
achievement  of  the  canal  service. 

The  item  furniture  comprises  largely  household  goods  and  thus 
reflects  to  some  extent  the  stimulus  given  to  emigration  from  the 
East.  Both  furniture  and  merchandise  are  principally  return,  or 
westbound,  shipments  and  a  large  proporton  of  each  passes  out 
of  the  state.  From  an  examination  of  the  fundamental  columns 
a  more  reliable  conception  of  tlie  benefit  thus  afforded  the  manu- 
factories along  the  canal  and  in  New  York  City  may  be  obtained. 

The  columns  relating  to  the  whole  traffic  of  the  Erie  canal  and 
to  the  traflBc  west  of  Utica  are  largely  corroborative,  the  one  of 
the  other.  There  appear  to  be  no  sharp  contrasts,  unless  it  be 
that  the  output  of  Division  III  exhibits  a  far  more  favorable  in- 
crease in  respect  to  timber  and  shingles.  The  total  of  forest  prod- 
ucts, however,  is  not  markedly  greater  for  Division  III  than  for 
the  entire  section.  The  fact  is  noticeable  that  the  percentage- 
gains  for  Division  III  are,  throughout  the  agricultural  and  forest 
products,  materially  greater  than  for  the  entire  canal.  The  more 
rapid  development  of  the  western  section  is  thus  verified  anew. 

Finally,  our  survey  of  these  tables  would  not  do  justice  to  its 
exhibit,  were  we  to  ignore  the  great  average  percentage-increase 
of  the  traflBc  during  the  decade,  namely,  more  than  350  per  cent. 
That  eighty  miles  of  the  canal  was  still  unfinished  implies  an 
error  of  little  relative,  significance.  That,  exclusive  of  out-of-state 
traflBc  and  of  a  thrifty  way  traflBc,  there  was  passing  West  Troy 
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from  or  for  the  Erie  canal  in  1824  leas  than  100,000  tons  and  in 
IXM  probably  half  a  million  tons — and  this  the  product  of  a 
single  decade — is  interpretative  of  the  benefits  of  the  canal  to  the 
producers  and  consumers  of  the  community  and  to  the  nation 
which  they  served  and  among  whose  citizens  they  were  numbered. . 

Specific  Instances  of  Orototh  along  the  Canal,  especially  the  Rise 

of  Cities. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  and  dramatic  feature  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  canal,  and  that  upon  which  historians  have  most  de- 
]ij2:hted  to  dwell,  is  the  growth  of  thriving  cities  along  the  borders 
of  the  waterway.  This  fact  is  a  mere  corollary,  not  only  to  the 
other  fact  of  the  remarkable  celerity  with  which  mills  and  fac- 
toriefl  Hprang  up  and  the  spinning-jennies  and  power  looms  be- 
came abundant,  but  also  to  the  circumstance  that  extensive  areas 
were  being  cultivated  with  grain  for  the  mill  or  devoted  to  the 
production  of  dairy  products  for  the  market,  that,  in  view  of  im- 
proved transportation  facilities,  the  market  for  local  goods  came 
to  be  the  whole  swoep  of  the  coast,  not  merely  the  immediate 
community,  and  that,  therefore,  commerce  was  greatly  stimulated 
and  the  inland  villages  became  shipping  centers  and  grew  by 
mammoth  strides.  The  picture  of  this  growth  resembles  the  an- 
cient myths.  It  suggests  the  plain,  which,  sown  with  dragon's 
t<HMh,  suddenly  became  alive  with  an  army  of  men. 

In  order  that  the  fact  may  serve  those  who  in  future  would 
draw  inspiration  from  the  past,  it  must,  however,  be  well  proven 
and  well  stated.  With  this  object  in  view  we  turn  to  consider 
the  statistical  facts.  In  Professor  Tucker's  Progress  of  the 
United  States  in  Population  and  Wealth^^  is  to  be  found  a  table 
exhibiting  the  percentage-growth  of  the  urban  population  of  the 
country  during  different  decades.  From  this  table  it  appears 
that,  of  the  towns  having  10,000  inhabitants  or  more  in  1840, 
there  was  none  in  the  United  States  which  during  the  decade 
1S20-1830  increased  as  did  Rochester,  N.  Y.  That  town  gained 
421  per  cent  of  its  initial  population  during  the  period,  and  Buf- 
falo followed  second  in  rate  of  increase,  with  314  per  cent.  Syra- 
cuse seems  to  have  been  third  (although,  probably  on  account  of 


^Published  in  1843.  see  p.  128. 
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its  late  separation  from  Salina,  in  1847,  it  does  not  appear  in  this 
table).  Its  gain  was  282  per  cent.  Utica  was  fourth  in  the 
United  States,  showing  an  increase  of  243  per  cent.  Even  Troy 
was  exceeded  in  percentage-growth  only  by  the  western  cities, 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati.  The  subject  of  the  growth  of  these 
and  other  towns  along  the  canal,  which  today  constitute  probably 
the  most  conspicuous  and  compact  chain  of  cities  in  any  part  of 
the  country,  is,  especially  during  this  period,  inexhaustible.  We 
may,  however,  touch  upon  the  impressions  created  upon  contem- 
porary travelers  and  writers  by  such  bewildering  growth.  Con- 
temporaries may  be  eye-witnesses  and  thus,  although  sometimes 
over-impassioned,  merit  an  attentive  hearing. 

From  the  History  and  Geography  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
written  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  in  1832,  we  again  quote: 
"New  York,  in  its  whole  extent,  especially  the  western  part, 
offers  a  sample  of  this  order  of  things  particularly  to  those,  who 
can  remember,  when  the  country  on  the  line  of  the  canal,  and  the 
beautiful  country  of  the  small  lakes  was  all  a  continuous  and 
unbroken  forest.  Roches^ter  rises,  a  proud  index  of  the  astonish- 
ing changes  wrought  in  this  country  in  a  few  years."**^  And 
again :  "  Rochester  .  ,  .  has  had  tlie  most  sudden  growth  of 
any  town  in  America.  In  1812  it  was  one  wide  and  deep  forest; 
.  .  .  Genesee  flour,  unknown  before  the  existence  of  the  great 
canal,  in  New  England,  is  now  the  flour  of  general  consumption 
there."®'  In  confirmation  of  this  account  it  may  be  said  that  in 
1816  "  there  were  but  331  people  where  the  City  of  Rochester  now 
stands."  Though  not  incorporated  as  a  village  until  1817,  it  had 
become  by  1838  the  shipping  point  for  the  wheat  of  the  famous 
"Genesee  country,"  and,  according  to  statements  of  contempo- 
raries, the  "  largest  flour-manufactory  in  the  world."®^ 

Goodenow's  Topographical  and  Statistical  Manual  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  published  in  1822,  contains  the  following:'*  "  Syra- 

I    ^HiaUrry  andjOeography  cf  the  Miaautippi  VaUey,  Vol.  II,  p.  15. 

M/d.  p.  52. 

"SkeUJM  of  Roehealer,  Henry  O'ReiUy.  pp.  30^1,  84.    (1838.) 

In  1810  De  Witt  Clinton  visited  the  rite  of  Rochester  and  later  stated  that  there  was  not  a 
single  house  there  at  the  time.  In  1812  two  rude  frame  dwellings  marked  the  site.  See  Id., 
p.  29. 

In  consequence  of  the  canal,  the  boat-building  industry  grew  into  prominence  throughout 
the  state  and  centered  at  Rochester  where  "numerous  extensive  boat-building  establishments" 
bore  witness  to  this  activity.  See  Id.,  pp.  31  and  332.  For  history  of  the  flour  trade  pf  Roch- 
ester, see  Id,,  p.  360.  ef  teq, 

MPage  21. 
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cuHe,  Buckville,  Jordan,  Brutus  (at  Weed's  Basin),  Ganastota, 
and  other  villages  have  already  arisen  on  the  borders  of  the 
canal  since  it  was  commenced."  The  "village"  of  Lockport 
"contained  but  3  families  on  the  29th  of  July  last  [1822].  On 
the  first  day  of  January  last  (5  months  later,)  it  contained  2 
apothecary  shops,  4  stores,  5  taverns,  sundry  groceries  and  vict- 
ualling houses,  (making  50  buildings  in  all)  and  337  inhabitants, 
with  a  regular  weekly  newspaper !!  "•• 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  multiply  instances.  The  fact  is  well 
known  that  the  canal  made  BuflFalo^^  and  gave  it  a  terminal  trade 
such  that  today  its  twenty-eight  huge  elevators'*  constitute  an 
industry  of  giant  proportions  in  itself;  such  that  Tonawanda  is 
still,  next  to  Now  York  and  Chicago,  the  greatest  shipping  jwint 
of  lumber  in  the  United  State©.  Col.  Stone,  formerly  editor  of  the 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  found  Syracuse  in  1820  to  be 
'\a  few  scattered  and  indifferent  wooden  houses  .  .  .  erected 
amid  the  stunips."  "  It  would  make  an  owl  weep  to  fly  over  it,'"* 
he  doolarod.  Any  historian  of  Syracuse  will  ascribe  the  birth 
of  that  city  to  the  salt  production  of  the  Onondaga  Springs  and 
will  attribute  the  principal  development  of  the  salt  industry  to 
the  Erie  canal."  Farther  east  the  cities  of  Utica,  Albany^* 
and  Troy'*  acknowledge  in  the  opening  of  the  Erie  canal  an  epoch- 
making  event,  charged  with  immense  benefit  to  them. 

**Tbe  growth  of  Lockport  was  quite  larcely  due  to  the  supply  of  water  from  T.*ke  Erie  fur* 
Dished  by  the  canal  for  hydraulic  purposes,  thus  illustrating  another  souroe  of  benefit  from  the 
canal  construction  and  operation. 

70"  The  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal — an  event  bearing  about  the  same  relation  to  the 
future  of  Buffalo  as  the  discoveries  of  Ck>lumbus  to  the  history  of  America."  Address  of  Hon. 
E.  C.  Sprague  at  semi-eentennial  celebration  of  the  City  of  Buffalo  (1882). 

HufT.ilu  is  said  to  have  contained  200  inhabitants  when  burned  by  the  British  in  1812. 

'1"  1  began  the  work  of  erecting  the  biiilding  on  Buffalo  oreek,  at  the  junction  of  the  Evans' 
((hip  canal,  in  the  autumn  of  1842.  ...  I  believe  it  was  the  first  steam  transfer  and  storage 
F:iovator  in  the  world. "^Joseph  Dart  in  The  (Trotn  EUvatort  of  Buf!aio\  see  Buffalo  Hitiorical 
Society.  Publicationt,  Vol.  1.  p.  401. 

72Thi(i  remark  was  addressed  to  Joshua  Forman,  whom  a  local  writer  fondly  styles  the  "Fa- 
ther of  the  canal  and  of  S>'racuse."  Col.  Stone  further  Bayn:  "With  the  completion  of  the 
middle  section  of  the  canal  Syracuse  was  begun."  See  RemintMceneet  of  Syraaue  by  Timothy 
C.  Cheney,  published  by  the  iSi/racuse  Dotfy  Standard,  p.  19.    (1857.) 

7'The  amoxint  of  salt  inspected  in  the  "town  of  Salina"  was  as  follows:  in  1805,  154,071 
bushels;  in  1815.  295.215  bushels;  in  1825,  768.188  bushels;  in  1835.  2.209.867  bushels;  in  1845. 
3.762.358  bushels.  The  rapid  increase  between  1825  and  1835  exhibits  the  stimulus  due  to 
^proved  transportation  and  enlarged  market.  Figures  are  from  Joshua  Y.  H.  Clark's  Orum- 
daoa.  Vol.  IT.  pp.  27-28.    (1849.) 

74The  canal  brought  to  Albany  an  immense  terminal  trade  and  during  the  middle  part  of  the 
last  century  its  docks  were  thronged  with  seagoing  oraft.  By  1834  it  had  become  "  the  greatest 
beef-packing  center  in  America"  through  the  influence  of  the  canal;  and  it  became  also  the 
great  lumber  depot,  and  continued  as  such  until  the  gradual  depletion  of  the  eastern  forests. 

fi"  Previous  to  the  completion  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  the  business  of  Troy  had 
been  mostly  eonfined  to  its  immediate  vicinity,  but  with  the  opening  of  these  important  water 
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Table  No.  18  serves  as  an  interesting  study  in  this  connection. 
It  enables  the  reader  to  verify  mnch  that  contemporariefl  and  sub- 
sequent writers  have  asserted  in  regard  to  the  sudden  and  pro- 
nounced increase  of  population  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the 
canal  belt  during  the  early  years  of  the  operation  of  that  water- 
way. In  conjunction  with  the  following  table  it  also  enables 
him  to  note  the  extent  to  which  this  stimulus,  imparted  in  1820 
or  1825,  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  This  last-mentioned 
table  exhibits  the  rank  of  the  cities  of  the  state,  containing  over 
25,000  inhabitants  in  1900,  among  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Three  of  these  cities,  it  will  be  seen,  fall  below  the  rank  of  100 ; 
all  others  well  within  that  number.  These  three  are  interior 
cities,  having  no  water  communication.  -  The  remaining  nine  lie 
upon  the  one  great  through  waten^ay  from  New  York  to  Buffalo. 

Table  op  Cities  in  New  York  State  Containing  Over  25,000 
Inhabitants  in  1900. 


CITIES. 


Population.     Rank  among 
U.  S.  Citiea.t 


Albany 

♦Auburn 

♦Binshamton. 

Buffalo 

♦Elmira 

New  York.... 

Rochester 

Schenectady.. 

Syracuae 

Troy 

Utica 

Yonkers 


04,151 
30.345 

39.647 

352, 3S7 

35,(>72 

.437,202 

162, COS 

31 ,6S2 

1 OS, 374 

O0,6ol 

56.3K3 

47,931 


43 

139 

101 

8 

117 

1 

24 

83 

32 

55 

68 

80 


Not  only  the  centers  of  population  but  the  outlying  portions 
of  the  country  were  benefited  by  the  canal/^  and  reliable  local 


channels,  its  commercial  relationa  became  more  extended,  and  its  trade  enlarged.  Wholesale 
and  commission  houses  were  establiahed,  and  its  manufacturers  increased  the  capacity  of  their 
mills,  and  secured  larger  orders  for  their  productions."  Hiatory  of  the  City  of  Troy,  by  A.  J. 
Weise.  p.  165.    (1876.) 

^Cities  not  having  canal  eommunication. 

tFrom  Bulletin  No.  20  of  the  Department  of  C!ommeree  and  Labor,  entitled.  Statistics  of 
Cities  of  over  25,000  Inhabitants,  for  1902  and  1903. 

7*"  It  is  difficult  to  enable  the  younger  portion  of  our  readers  to  go  back  beyond  all  the  im- 
portant events  that  have  been  crowded  into  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  realize  to  its  full 
extent,  the  magnitude  of  the  projection  of  the  Erie  Canal,  how  great  was  the  triumph  achieved 
in  its  construction,  and  how  vast  and  diflFusive  were  the  local  and  general  benefits  that  flowed 
from  it.  To  enable  them  to  judge  of  its  local  influences,  the  change  for  the  better  that  followed 
its  completion,  upon  the  Holland  Purchase,  we  must  go  back  to  the  years  pending  its  final 
consummation. 

"Here  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  state,  upon  the  Holland  Purchase  especially,  new 
settlers  had  for  several  years  failed^to  create  a  sufficient  demand  for  the  surplus  product  that 
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hiAtorians  do  not  neglect  to  dwell  upon  the  subject  devotedly  in 
language  such  as  the  following:  ^' Wayne  county  lands,  even  to 
the  lake  shore,  appreciated  in  value;  farmers  were  encouraged 
to  new  energy  and  to  extend  their  planting  and  sowing;  money 
became  more  plenty;  ...  a  new  era  of  prosperity  began. 
.  .  .  Cl^>-de,  Lyons,  Newark  and  Palmyra,  with  other  points 
of  shipment  in  the  county,  promptly  felt  the  influence  of  the 
canal  (while  Newark  may  be  said  to  owe  its  existence  to  the  same 
influence)."'^ 

The  development  of  rural  and  agricultural  interests  is  more 
forcibly  presented  in  another  excerpt,  this  time  from  an  Orleans 
county  historian.    "  To  no  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  the 
Erie  Canal  proved  of  more  benefit  than  to  Orleans  county,"  says 
this  luHtorian.    **  Although  the  soil  was  fertile  and  productive, 
and  yielded  abundant  crops  to  reward  the  toil  of  the  farmer, 
u^t    its   inland    location   and   great   diflSculty    of   transporting 
produce  to  market,  rendered  it  of  little  value  at  home.    Settlers 
who  had  located  here,  in  many  instances  had  become  discour- 
a^Ml.    ()tlu*r8,  who  desired  to  emigrate  to  the  Genesee  country, 
were  kept  back  by  the  gloomy  accounts  they  got  of  life  in  the 
wilderness,  with  little  prospect  of  easy  communication  with  the 
old  Eastern  States.    ...    As  soon  as  the  Canal  became  navi- 
gable, Holley,  Albion,  Knowlesville  and  Medina,  villages  on  its 
banks  were  built  up.     .    .     .    The  lumber  of  the  country  found  a 
ready  market  and  floated  away.    Wheat  was  worth  four  times  as 

beK»n  to  l)c  roiilize<l.  The  early  settlers  had  passed  through  all  the  vicissitudes  that  have  been 
enuniorateti  in  the  progress  of  our  narrative;  the  privations  of  their  forest  advents;  the  diaeaaes 
of  ft  n<*w  country,  its  chills  and  agues;  the  war  and  ita  scourges;  the  cold  seasons  and  their 
attondiiiitx.  frostfi  and  stinted  crops.  They  had  subdued  a  rugged  soil,  and  it  had  given  good 
eanioMts  of  pnxluctiveness  and  plenty;  but  the  difficulty  of  reaching  a  market  had  begun  seri- 
o\i*«ly  to  be  f«»h;  it«  consequences  were  a  low  range  of  prices  for  all  they  had  to  dispose  of, 
stngnfttion  of  hiisinesa,  and  the  slow  progress  of  improvement.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  8on  of  a  pioneer  settler  of  Orleans  county,  relates  that  his  father  sold  his  wheat  for  twenty- 
five  cents  per  bushel,  in  1818;  in  1823.  it  was  sold  in  most  of  the  village  marketo  upon  the  Hol- 
land Purchase,  as  low  as  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents.  The  bulk  of  the  original  debt  to  the 
Holland  C>)mpany  remained  unpaid,  and  interest  was  adding  to  the  principal.  There  were  no 
remunerating  prices  for  anything  the  settlers  had  to  dispose  of,  save,  perhaps,  the  lumber  that 
was  in  near  proximity  to  lake  Ontario,  and  the  articles  of  black  salts  and  potash;  the  gloomy 
prospect  before  them  was  the  holding  on  to  their  decaying  log  tenements,  after  they  had  hoped 
to  supply  their  places  with  better  ones,  an  increasing  indebtedness  for  their  lands  and  the 
liability  of  ultimate  dispossession. 

"Such  was  the  general  condition  of  the  Holland  Purchase  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal,  up  to  those  points,  where  it  began  to  be  reached  by  the  sur- 
plus produce  of  this  region." 

Pioneer  Hittory  of  the  Holland  PttrchoM  of  WeBtem  Neu^  York,  by  O.  Turner,  pp.  617-618. 
(1850.)     See  also  Id.,  chapter  on  growth  of  .towns  along  the  canal. 

^Landmarks  of  Wayne  County,  by^Hon.  Geo.lW.  Cowles.  p.  70.     (1895.) 
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much  ae  the  price  for  which  it  had  been  previously  selling. 
Prosperity  came  in  on  every  hand;  the  mud  dried  up,  and  the 
musketoes,  and  the  ague,  and  the  fever,  and  the  bears  left  the 
country.'"* 

This  is  attributing  a  little  more  to  the  canal  than  is  customary. 
It  is  not  wholly  facetious,  however,  when  we  reflect  that  in 
Buffalo  in  1816,  "a  reward  of  f  5  was  voted  for  every  wolf  killed 
in  town,'"'  and  that  the  canal  has  served  to  drain  many  acres  of 
mosquito-ridden,  fever-infested  marshes  and  convert  them  into 
wholesome,  fertile  farm  lands. 


Conclusion. 

We  purpose  now  to  turn  away  from  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  which  has  occupied  our  attention  throughout  this  chap- 
ter. It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  there  are  some  phases  of  the 
influence  of  the  canal  upon  which  we  have  not  touched,  or  to 
which  we  have  done  but  meagre  justice.  We  have  not  delved 
into  the  specific  instances  of  the  rise  of  sudden  and  enduring 
prosperity  through  the  effects  of  canal-building.  We  have  not 
given  a  word  to  the  political  battles  waged  upon  the  issue  of 
"  Internal  Improvements,"  both  in  state  and  nation,  and  to  the 
impetus  afforded  that  issue  everywhere  by  the  success  of  the  Erie 
canal.  We  have  scarcely  hinted  at  the  fact  which  statesmen  and 
economists  have  continually  averred  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
namely,  that,  had  the  -canal  accomplished  no  direct  benefits,  its 
potential  possibilities  as  a  public  carrier,  managed  in  the  interests 
of  the  public,  have  so  conserved  rates  of  shipment  across  the  coun- 
try as  to  render  the  waterway  indispensable  to  the  nation.  We 
have  not  studied  the  "  marked  influence  [it  has  exerted]  on  the 
cost  of  transportation  over*  all  the  country  extending  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  Gulf  States  to  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  and  from 
the  great  plains  of  the  eastern  foothills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 


nptoneer  HiUory  of  Orleans  CourUy,  by  (Judge)  Arad  Thomas,  pp.  55-56.     (1871 .) 
ft  Anderson  and  Flick's  Short  Hulory  of  the  StaU  of  New  York,  p.  152. 
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the  Atlantic  Ocean.'"'*  We  have  not  considered  that  "  the  Erie 
Canal  influences  the  rates  of  transportation  from  Chicago^  Bt. 
LouiSy  Cincinnati,  etc.,  to  the  interior  of  the  Oulf  States  .  .  . 
until  it  reaches  a  line  where  low  ocean  rates  from  New  York  to 
the  Qulf  cities  .  .  •  exercise  their  influence  upon  the  rates 
to  the  adjacent  interior  points."*^  "The  influence  of  the  Erie 
Canal  as  a  regulator  of  freight  rates  has  been  felt  over  the  entire 
country,""  and  our  only  excuse  for  omitting  a  study  so  attrac- 
tive is  the  impossibility  of  condensing  it  sufficiently  and  at  the 
siime  time  doing  it  justice.  It  belongs  essentially,  moreover,  to 
the  later  i)eriod  of  canal  history,  through  which  we  have  not 
attempted  to  follow  minutely  the  career  of  the  great  waterway. 

Unquestionably  we  have  failed  to  consider  and  to  expand  fit- 
tingly the  study  of  numerous  other  influences  resulting  directly 
or  indirectly  from  this  peculiar  institution,  which  is  still  in  a  large 
sense  just  as  unique  and,  it  would  seem,  appears  to  the  mind  of 
the  iHJople  of  the  State  of  New  York,  just  as  vitally  essential  to 
their  welfare  as  it  was  acknowledged  to  be  fifty  and  seventy -five 
years  ago.  The  strength  of  the  popular  sentiment  in  its  favor 
through  so  many  vicissitudes  is  an  established  fact,  which  cannot 
be  ignored.  In  spite  of  periods  of  maladministration,  through 
passing  reverses  of  fortune  and  amid  partisan  war-cries,  the  heart 
of  this  great  commonwealth  has  never  swayed  so  far  that  a  re- 
minder of  the  magnificent  services  of  our  historic  waterway 
would  not  suffice  to  touch  a  chord  of  loyalty.  Criticise  and  argue 
as  we  may,  the  abiding  devotion  of  an  intelligent  and  sovereign 
people  amid  the  vexations  of  nearly  a  century  is  a  splendid 
tribute.  It  is,  indeed,  the  surest  commendation,  the  safest  human 
testimonial  to  the  success,  utility  and  importance  of  the  object  of 


K>Speech  of  Senator  Windom,  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Transportation  Routes 
to  the  Seaboard,  in  1878.     See  Hou9e  Report  628,  48th  CongreaB.  let  seasion. 

•iSee  Id.  Quotetiona  from  letter  of  Albert  Fink  (written  in  1878)  whose  RepoH  upon  the 
Adju9tvtent  of  Railroad  TrantportaHon  Route*  to  the  Seaboard  ia  now  claaaic. 

■^Quotation  from  Hon.  O.  P-  Lawrence  of  HasBaohusetts.  See  Congreeeional  Record  for  1905. 
p.  3098. 

A  atatlitioal  study  of  thia  Bubjeot  may  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  CommiUee  on  CanaU  of 
New  York  StaU.   (1899.) 
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their  devotion — ^an  argument  whose  eloquence  we  certainly  can- 
not escape. 

But  the  great  waterway  has  well  earned  the  praise  and  sup- 
port of  the  people.  This  fact,  too,  is  apparent — so  apparent  that 
he  who  runs  may  read.  The  world  knows  that  the  Erie  canal  has 
been  a  tremendous  agency  in  ranging  our  State  in  the  forefront 
of  the  forces  of  civilization ;  that  it  stimulated  the  development  of 
the  frontier  and  built  up  a  great  industrial  zone  from  east  to 
west  and  drew  unnumbered  cargoes  to  our  port  and  made  that 
port  the  comniercial  metropolis  of  the  New  World.  Like  a  magnet 
it  attracted  to  its  own  shores  the  mightiest  of  the  transconti- 
nental railroads.  Like  a  weapon  in  our  hands  it  held  these  rail- 
roads in  check,  when  they  had  become  strong  and  grasping.  It 
extended  our  custom  far  and  wide.  It  gave  us  the  lead  in  the 
contest  for  the  supremacy.  It  broadened  us  in  the  school  of  com- 
mercial intercourse.  In  fact,  it  made  possible  that  imperial 
democracy — that  Empire  State — unique  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

But  the  Erie  canal  exerted  no  mean  effect  upon  the  nation.  Its 
influence  spread  beyond  and  strove  to  efface  our  local  boundaries 
and  to  make  of  the  loose  confederation  of  states  and  territories 
one  united  people.  The  opening  of  the  canal  marks  the  beginning 
and  was  largely  the  immediate  cause  of  the  epoch  of  emigration 
from  the  East  and  immigration  into  the  West.  It  was  also  a 
signal  for  the  sudden  and  portentous  increase  of  alien  immigi'a- 
tion.  Its  "  value  to  the  States  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes 
...  [in  promoting  their  development  was]  incomputable.''^^ 
It  secured  the  great  Northwest,  which  once  hung  in  the  balance, 
to  eastern  rather  than  to  southern  sympathies.  It  prevented 
trade  from  following  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  an  outlet  in 
foreign  territory.  The  canal  became,  indeed,  the  principal  "Gate- 
way to  the  Interior" — the  great  artery  of  inland  travel — knit- 
ting together  the  thrifty  East  and  the  newly-developing  West. 

All  this,  which  we  see  realized  as  we  look  around  us,  is  a 
glorious  eulogy  on  the  genius  and  courage  and  beneficence  of  our 


^Trantpotiathn  on  the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America,  Geo.  G.  Tunell,  House  Doc.  No.  277, 
Fifty-fifth  Congreaa.  aeoond  seeaion.  p.  30. 
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forefathers,  who  discerned,  in  advance  of  their  age,  the  canal, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other — prosperous  cities,  the  desert 
blossoming  as  the  rose,  the  invigoration  of  industry,  the  spread 
of  knowledge,  and  the  dissemination  of  happiness  and  plenty.^ 
The  canal  has  indeed  builded  cities  and  peopled  plains.  But 
while  the  cities  and  the  plains  may  pass  away,  the  fruits  of  our 
education  in  the  broad  and  humane  school  of  commercial  inter- 
course and  the  golden  ties  of  kinship  and  union  that  it  has  knit 
about  us  will  endure.  When  other  memories  fail,  these  forces  will 
still  keep  alive  countless  reverberations  of  the  influence  of  "  Our 
Grand  Canal." 


•«Surh  Are  the  lentimeoU  expreiMd  in  the  nifeinorial  presented  by  the  City  of  New  Yoric  to 
the  LecisUkiure  of  1816.  See  Canal  Law$,  Vol.  I.  p.  129.  See  also  speech  of  De  Witt  Clinton 
to  the  LetUUturs.  Jan.  27.  1818.     A$9€mhly  Journal,  1818.  p.  0. 

Notk:  Since  the  preparation  of  this  chapter.  Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Root,  at  a 
dlni»»T  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  in  New  York,  has  given  fitting  expression  to 
the  present  tendency  toward  the  principle  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  General 
Govern nipnt  and  away  from  the  political  doctrine  of  States'  rights — the  theory  of 
Kovornm«'»t  ^hlrh  han  heen  styled  "federalism  or  nationalism  or  centralized 
(linKwrn<y"  TIim  mrKlorn  trend  Is  the  outgrowth  of  an  Influence  chiefly  inaugurated 
by  thr  early  litiproxi'iin-nts  In  waterways — what  we  have  described  as  probably  the 
most  signal  btni  flt  the  canni  ever  bestowed  upon  the  nation — Its  office  in  binding 
together  the  several  soctionH  of  our  land.     Mr.  Root  said,  in  part: 

"  We  are  urging  forward  in  a  development  of  business  and  social  life  which  tends 
more  and  more  to  the  obliteration  of  State  lines  and  the  decrease  of  State  power; 
the  relations  of  the  bup«lness  over  which  the  Federal  Government  is  assuming  control 
of  Interstate  transportation  with  State  transportation,  of  Interstate  commerce  with 
Sfatp  commerce  are  so  intimate,  and  the  separation  of  the  two  is  so  impracticable 
that  the  tendency  is  plainly  toward  the  practical  control  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment ovt^r  both.  Our  whole  life  has  swung  away  from  the  old  State 
c'Mitcrs  nnd  U  rrystalllzlng  about  National  centers;  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer, 
the  merchant,  now  pursue  their  respective  avocations  with  reference  to  the  wants 
of  far  distant  consumers  where  formerly  their  activities  were  devoted  to  the  needs 
of  their  home  oommunltios.  Vast  throngs  of  our  people  move  to  and  fro  from  State 
to  State ;  old  State  lines  are  obliterated."  Report  of  speech  in  New  York  Tribune, 
Dec.   13,  19o6. 
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Plate  N^l^ 

Relative  Progress  of  the  States  of  the  Union 

and  the  several  Divisions  of  W.Y. State. 

1820  -  1S40. 


Division  111. 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Rhode  Island 

Division  IV. 

Alabama 

Pennsylvania 

Division  II. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 
Tennessee 
New  Jersey 
Georgia 
Maine 
Connecticut 
Vermont 
Kentucky 
Arkansas 
Maryland 
Virginia  ■ 
South  Carolina  ■ 
Delaware  ■ 
North  Carolina  ■ 
New  Hampshirea 
Louisiana    ■ 


NOTE:  Basis  of  Comparison. 


(Average  density  of  population 
during  the  period)  X  (increase 
in  per  cent  of  the  population 
in  1820.) 


SeeTable  If^is. 
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TABLES  APPENDED  TO  CHAPTER  XXV. 
TABLE  NO.  1. 


Showing  Rblativb  Rank  of  States  Opened 
With  other  States  of  the  U.  S. 

BY  THE  Erie  Canal  Compared 
on  Basis  of  Population. 

STATE. 

1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

1900. 

New  York 

5 

3 
17 
20 

2 
13 
20 
23 
24 

1 

5 

18 

24 

27 

1 
4 

13- 
20 
27 

1 
3 

10 
14 
23 

1 

Ohio 

4 

Infiiaiift ■, . ,  t ,  t  ^  -  - ,  ^  - 

8 

Illinoifl 

3 

Michigan 

9 

Abstracted  from  Table  XCIV,  page  97.  StatUbical  View  of  the  UnOed  StaUt,  by  the  Supt.of  the 
7th  Census.    1900  columns  from  12th  Census;  States  and  Territories  in  1840  =  30;  in  1900  :=  52. 

TABLE  NO.  2. 

Showing  Early  Growth  of  States  Bordering  the  Great  Lakes  and  Opened 

BY  THE  Erie  Canal. 


STATE. 

Date  of 

admission    to 

the  Union. 

Pbecentaqe  of  Decennial  Increase. 

1800-1810. 

1810-1820. 

1820-1830. 

1830-1840. 

Ohio 

1802 
1816 
1818 
1837 

409(1) 
403  (II) 

152  (IV) 
600(1) 
350  (II) 

• 
133  (IV) 
186  (II) 
266(1) 

Indiana ....,---,-.--- 

• 

niinnfs 

202  (III) 

Michigan 

571  (I) 

(I)  -  Largest  percentage  of  increase  among  the  states 

of  the  Union. 
(II)  =  2nd  largest  percentage  of  increase   among  the 
states  of  the  Union,  et  cet. 

*End  of  Pioneer  Period  of  most  rapid  development. 

TABLE  NO.  3. 

Showing  Tonnage  of  Shipments  Passing  on  the  Erie  Canal,  Entering 
Buffalo  from  and  leaving  for  Other  States.  * 


STATE. 

No.  tons 

coming  to 

tide-water. 

1835. 

No.  tons 

leaving 

tide-water. 

1835. 

Total. 

Ohio 

23.267.7 

688.6 

15.6 

95.4 

17.0 

8.976.5 

7,225.9 

760.5 

2,132.9 

104.2 

1.4 

29.4 

29.9 

166.9 

1.695.7 

488.2 

32,244.2 

Michigan 

7  814.5 

Pflnpsylvania. .«.,.,«.,............... 

776.1 

Illinois 

2  228  3 

Canada 

121   2 

Virginia 

1  4 

MiMOuri 

29.4 

Alabama .,.,., 

29.9 

Tennessee 

166.9 

Indiana. . . . .  r » , 

1.696.7 

Kentucky 

488.2 

Total 

23,984.3 

21,611.5 

45,595.8 

•See  Assembly  Document,  No.  66.  1836 
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TABLE  NO.  4. 

^TATKIIENT  Or  TONB  OP  PbOPEBTT 

Arritino  at  Tidk-wateb,  via  thx 
Erik  Canal.* 


YEAR. 


'  From  West- 


1836 

IM? ' 

IMH 

IH30 

1H40 

Ih41 

1H|2 < 

IKI.I , 

IHM ' 

lh45 

1H46 I 

1M7 

1S4H 

Ih4tt 

IKAO 

1H51 

1W.V2 1 

»^''< I 

l*^--» 

Ih.K", I 

IH.'id I 

lh:.7 

ih:»s 

l.v.'» I 

IMiU 

IH61 

lH6'i I 

1863 , 

l*^*'* I 

l-^"'-   I 

lh()«i ; 

lHt>7 

iMiH 

ls».«i 

ISTO 


From  New 
York  State. 


54,210 

56.255 

83.233 

121.761 

158.148 

224.176 

221 .477 

266.876' 

308.025 

304.551' 

606.830 

812.840' 

650.154 

768.650 

841,501 

1.045.S20 

1.161.078 

1,213.600, 

1.094.301 

1.092.876! 

1.212.550 

1.019.99HI 

1.273.009 

1,036. 6:44 1 

1,896.975 

2.158.4251 

2.594.8371 

2.279.252 

1.907.136 

1.904,1561 

2.235.716 

2.129.405, 

2.215.222 

2.02H.568> 

2.048.947* 


364.906 
331.251 
336.016 
264.506 
309.167 
308.344 
258.622 
878.960 
491.791 
655.039 
600.440 
618.412 
534.183 
496.065 
530.358 
462.857 
492.726 
637.748 
602.167 
327.839 
874.580 
197.201 
223,588 
414.099 
379.086 
291.184 
322.257 
368.437 
239.498 
174.205 
287.948 
96,707 
163.350 
229.121 
241,751 


TABLE  NO.  5. 
Showing  Growth  or  Cleveland. 


Per- 

Popu- 

oentace- 

DATE. 

lar. 

Inereaae. 

mcTeaee. 

1820 

606 

470 

77.6 

1830 

1.076 

4,995 

464.2 

1840 

6.071 

10.963 

180.6 

1850 

17.034 

TABLE  NO.  6. 
Sbowino  Gbowth  or  Detboit. 


Per- 

Popu- 

oenUce- 

DATE. 

lation. 

Inoraaae. 

inereaae. 

1810 

770 

672 

73.3 

1820 

1.442 

780 

64.1 

1830 

2.222 

6.970 

813.7 

1840 

9.192 

11.827 

128.7 

1850 

21.019 

TABLE  NO.  7. 

Showing  Growth  of  Seven  Leading 
Seaboard  States. 


Popu-  I  II 

lation  in—        1820.  1840. 


•.\mombly  Document  No.  31.  Table  No.  28. 

1877. 


Maaaehu'tU. 
New  York... 
New  Jeraey. 
PenVania... 
Maryland . . . 

Virginia 

S.Carolina.. 


523.287 
1,372.812 

277,575 
1.049.458 

407.850 
1.065.866 

502.741 


ai)+(i) 


737.609 
2.428.921 
373.306 
724.033 
469,232 
239.797 
594.398 


1.4 
1.8 
1.3 
1.6 
1.2 
1.2 
1.2 


TABLE  NO.  8.* 

Showing  Percentage  of  the  Total  Population  of  the  United  States 
Contained  in  Each  of  the  Thirteen  Original  Statbb  in  the  Several 
Census  Years. 


ST.\TK. 

1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

1860. 

New  HRinpnhire •  . 

3.61 

9.64 

1.76 

6.06 

8.65 

4.69 

11.05 

1.5 

8.14 

19.04 

10.02 

6.34 

2.1 

3.46 
7.98 
1.3 
4.73 

11.05 
4.00 

11.35 
1.21 
6.44 

16.59 
9.01 
6.51 
3.06 

2.96 
6.52 
1.07 
3.62 
13.25 

11.19 
1.0 
6.26 

13.46 
7.67 
6.73 
3.49 

2.63 
6.43 
0.86 
2.86 
14.24 

io':S 

0,75 
4.23 
11.05 
6.63 
6.22 
3.64 

2.09 
4.76 
0.76 
2.31 

14.91 
2.49 

10.48 
0.6 
8.48 
0.42 
6.74 
4.52 
4.02 

1.67 
4.32 
0.64 
1.82 

14.23 
2.19 

10.1 
0.46 
2.76 
7.26 
4.41 
3.48 
4.06 

1.37 

Miuwachiis*f>ttfi 

4.29 

Rhode  Inland 

0.64 

Oonnecticul 

1.6 

New  York        ........... 

13.86 

2.11 

pAnnsvlviuiia 

9.97 

0.30 

Maryland      

2.51 

6.13 

North  Carolina 

8.75 

South  Carolina 

2.88 

Georgia      

3.91 

•AUtraoted  from  Staii§tieal  Vi€»  of  Ou  United  SiaU9.  1854,  Table  XCV.  pate  97. 
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TABLE  NO.  9. 
Showing  Comparative  Growth  of  Principal  American  Cities. 


Population  in 

I. 

1800. 

II. 
1820. 

(II)  +  (I) 

IV. 
1840. 

(HO +  (11) 

Boston 

24,937 
62,867 
41,220 

81.009 

26.614 

43.298 

130.881 

63.802 

137.097 

62,738 

1.7 
2.1 
1.5 

1.7 

2.4 

93,383 

348,943 

93,666 

258.037 

102.313 

2.2 

New  York  and  Bro 
PhQadelphia  City. 
Philadelphia  Coun 
( =  present  city) 
Baltimore 

okljHl 

2.7 

1.5 

ty  1       

1.9 
1.6 

....  1 

TABLE  NO.  10.                                  TABLE  NO.  IL 

Tonnage  op  the  New  York  Central                   Rise    and    Fall    op 
AND  Erie  Railroads  andthe  Canals,                      the  American  Mer- 

1853-1885*                                                                                              CHANT   MARINE.t 

Year. 

N.Y.C.R.R. 

ErieR.  R 

Year. 

Foreign 

shipping 

per  capita. 

1853 

360.000 
649,804 
670,073 
776,112 
838,791 
765,407 
«„.  "19 

83 
02 
33 
04 
48 
99 
97 
26 
99 
86 
OO 
56 
65 
24 
78 
54 
80 
56 
13 
53 
38 
79 
93 
40 
18 
99 

631 ,039 

743,250 

842,048 

943,215 

978,066 

816,954 

869.073 

1.139.554 

1.253,418 

1,632,955 

1,815,096 

2,170,798 

2,234,350 

3,242,792 

3.484,646 

3,908,243 

4,312,209 

4,852.505 

4.844.208 

5.564.274 

6.312.702 

6,364,276 

6,239,946 

5,972,818 

6,182,451 

6,150,568 

8,212,641 

8,715,892 

11,086,823 

11,895,238 

13,610,623 

11,071,938 

10.253.480 

4,247,863 
4,166,862 
4,022,617 
4,116,084 
3,344,061 
3.665.192 
3,781,684 
4,650,214 
4,507,035 
5,598,785 
5,557,692 
4,852,941 
4,729,654 
5,775,220 
5,688,325 
6,442,225 
6,859,080 
6,173,769 
6.467.888 
6.673,370 
6,364,782 
5,804,588 
4,859,858 
4,172,129 
4,955,963 
5,171,320 
5.362,372 
6,457,556 
6,179,192 
6,467,423 
6.684,956 
5,009,488 
4,731,784 

1790.... 
1792.... 
1794.... 
1796... 
1798.... 
1800.... 
1802.... 
1804.... 
1806.... 
1808.... 
1810.... 
1812.... 

1814 

1816.... 
1818.... 
1820.... 
1822.... 
1824.... 
1826.... 
1828.... 

1830 

1832.... 
18.'^4 

iH.sr,.... 

1838 

1840 

1850... 
I860.... 
1870.... 
1880.... 
1890.... 
1895... 
1898.... 

Cubic  Feet. 
9.76 

1854      

10.56 

1855 

10.32 

1856 

12.53 

1857 

12.06 

1858   

12.33 

1859       

9.74 

I860 

10.82 

1861 

12.28 

1862 

11.09 

1863 

13.43 

1864          

9.78 

1866 

8.17 

1866 

9.12 

1867 

6.. 39 

1868 

5.95 

1869 

5.63 

1870 

5.79 

1871         

6.00 

1872*!! 

6.18 

1873        

4.16 

1874 

4.48 

1875 

6.18 

1876 

4.95 

1877 

4  39 

1878 

4.48 

1879 

6  23 

1880 

7.58 

1881 

3.76 

1882 

2  62 

1883 

1.47 

1884 

1    18 

1885 

0  OQ 

♦Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, — 1904,  page  297. 

fProm  PhiUidelphia  aa  a  Seaport  and  Manufacturing  City.     Publication,  Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial Museum. — 1899. 
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TABLE  NO.  12.* 
Showing  Value  in  Dollars  op  the  Exports  prom  two  Leading  CoMPKirnyE 

IJTATES. 


1811. 


181«L 


182L 


18M. 


18S1. 


Nrw  Yarkt.     I12.2<V;.2IA  119.600.031  113.162.917, t21.M7.79rt2S.5S6.l44  $28.9201438 
■    11.235.4«i6    10.m4l»:  I2.48i801i  10,008,8«2i    7,73S.768 


1806l 


184L 


looat 


t33,130.833;t518,834.471 
10^384.346    11.487.3431  112,106.&65 


t.' 


•iHiU  from  Stalittieal  Vinf  of  IIU  Uniud  S»aie»,  Table  CCVIII.  irngfi  187. 

tTttrtr  two  wtn  Uit  pnadpia  couuacreial  fUtca  until  Louinaiu  pMwd  UMnchtHeCte  About  1825  to  1830  in 

(ifttnMk. 

1900  fifuM  are  f or  OoMotM  Diitrieta  of  New  Yak  ud  Boaton  only. 


TABLE  NO.  13. 
Showing  the  Tonnage  op  the  Imports  op  New  York  State  from  1821-1853. 


1S21. 
lh-»2. 
lK.»:i. 
IS-' 4 

IhJT. 
1828. 
Ih20. 
iHiiO. 

ls:n. 
ls.<J 
isi.i. 
1  vu . 
lvC>. 


23.620,246  i  1838. 
35.445.628  I  1830. 
20.421.340  I   1840. 


1M7. 


36.113.723 
40.630.174 
38.115.630 
38.710.644 
41,027,702 
34.743.307 
35.624,070 
57,077.417 
53.214,402 
55.018.440 
73.188.504 
88,101.305 
118.253.416 
70,301.722 


1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1M6. 
1847. 
1848. 
1840. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 


From  StatUHcnl  Vino  of  th*  Untied  StaUa.     Table  OCVIII.  pa«D  186. 

TABLE  NO.  14 
Value  of  Exports  and  Property  Valuation 


00 
60 
75 
55 
31, 
65, 
70 
74 
84 
04 
02 
111 
141 
132 
178 


453.206 
882,438 
,440,750 
713.426 
875.600 
356.540 
070,510 
000.085 
,254,283 
,167.352 
525,141 
567,300 
123.524 
546.538 
,320.306 
270.000 


Date. 

1 
Export*,  • 

1 

;  Real  property.t 

Peisonal 
property.! 

Total.t 

Igl6     

$10,600,031 
18.707,433 
17,872.261 
13.587.378 
13,163,244 
13,162.017 
17,100.482 
10.038.000 
22.807,134 
35.250.261 

518.834.471 

1250,182.474 
265,710.214 
271,721.102 
243.042.231 
222.148.086 
207,446.531 
108.430.210 
215.238.013 
211,577,310 
100.533^,471 

$40,680,034 
38,457,247 
37,611,638 
37,054,513 
33,403,370 
33,100,082 
32.864,200 
46,003.723 
57.008,315 
63.803.875 

$200,862,508 

1817       

304.167.461 

181S 

300.332.740 

1819       

280.006,744 

l>s:*() 

255.552.365 

1821      

240,646.613 

1822 

231.303,500 

1823 

1824       

262.142,636 
260,485.625 

1825 

263,427.346 

1900                

5.686.021.678 

*From  SuaUtical  View  of  the  United  StaUe.     fFrom  AiBembly  Document.  No.  66. 1834. 
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TABLE  NO.  15. 

COMPABISON  OF  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  OP  NbW  YoKK  StATB  AND  THE  TRAFFIC 


ON  THE  State  Canaub. 

YEAR. 

OF 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Movement 

of  articles  on 

canals.* 

1841        

133.139.833 
86,007.019 

$76,713,426 
141,546,538 

$92,202,029 

1851             

159.981,801 

♦See  report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  1906,  page  408.    Data  for  canals  previous  to 
1837  not  available. 

TABLE  NO.  16.* 

Comparative  Orioin  op  Population  in  the  State  op  New  York — ^Based 

ON  Census  op  1855. 


BOBN  IN 

Percentages 
of  the  total 
population. 

New  York           

64.077 

"Ktvar  'Rmrln.nH             

6.014 

Nflw  J^Tf^v  And  l^6nnflvlv&nift .  t  r  # » 

2.071 

Southern  states 

0.378 

Western  states           

0.340 

United  States           

72.903 

Foreim  countries                

26.585 

At  sea  and  unknown • 

0.612 

♦From  Report  of  Paper  by  F.  B.  Hough,  Sup't.  of  the  State  Census  of  1865,  read  before  the 
American  Oeographical  and  StatUlical  Society. 


TABLE  NO.  17. 

Value  of  Exports  from  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land AND  Louisiana  for  1821,  1841,  1846  and  1850. 


Stats. 

1821. 

1841. 

184& 

186a 

Value. 

Per  cent. 

Value. 

Percent. 

Value. 

Percent 

Value. 

Percent. 

New  York* 

Maaaachusetts... 
Pennsylvania. . . 

£S::::::: 

113,162.917 
12,484.691 
7,391,767 
3.860.394 
2.222.172 

33.6 
31.9 
18.9 
9.8 

6.8 

133.139.833 

11.487.343 

5.152,501 

4.947,166 

34,387.483 

37.2 
12.9 

5.8 
5.5 
38.6 

$36,935,413 

10.313.118 

4,751.005 

6.869.056 

31,275,704 

41.0 
11.4 
5.3 
7.6 
34.7 

$52,712,789 

10,681,763 

4,501.606 

6.967.353 

38.105,350 

46.7 
95 
4.0 
6.2 

33.7 

Total 

$39,161,941 

$89,114,326 

$90,144,295 

$112,968,861 

Value  of  articles 
canals,  at  tide- 

arriving,  by  way  of  the 
waterf 

$27,225,322 

30.6 

$51,105,256 

56.7 

$55,474,637 

49.1 

*StatitHoal  View  of  the  United  8taU9^_paM  187. 

tReport  of  Superintendent  of  PubUe  Worics,  on  canals,  1904.  pace  308. 
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TABLE  NO.  18. 
Population  or  CmsB  Bordbrino  the  Canal. 


•iMhdBd  is  8tliu  mtfl  1948, 
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TABLE  NO.  27— Population. 

PXRIO0IC  PSBCBMTAOSS  OF  InCREABS. 


1810 

1814 

1830 

1825 

1830 

1835 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

1814. 

1830. 

1825. 

1830. 

1835. 

1840. 

7.0 

38.7 

17.7 

10.0 

13.0 

11.7 

—1.4 

30.7 

34.0 

35.0 

33.8 

10.3 

—0.07 

16.8 

4.3 

13.2 

6.1 

11.2 

7.3 

&8.0 

30.1 

22.7 

16.8 

8.0 

31.8 

40.3 

23.7 

20.1 

5.0 

7.8 

« 

15.2 

7.7 

18.1 

10.3 

12.2 

« 

16.3 

10.2 

8.0 

3.0 

10.4 

« 

M.8 

45.2 

28.4 

23.3 

10.8 

• 

43.2 

16.1 

10.0 

12.1 

6.5 

1840 

to 
1845. 


BUU  of  N«ir  York 

Diviaioo  I 

DiviaioQ  II 

Dtviaion  III 

Division  tV 

HubdiviMon  II-A  . 
Rubdivinon  II>B  . 
Hubdivittoa  III-A 
BubdiTiMon   III-B 


JUO.I 

f9,9 
UJ-4 


TABLE  NO.  28— Population. 

DSNBITT  PBR  SqUABB  MiLB. 


1810. 

1814. 

1830. 

10.1 

30.4 

27.3 

043.0 

020.0 

1215.0 

36.8 

36.7 

42.6 

10.5 

20.0 

33.1 

10.8 

14.2 

21.3 

• 

61.3 

67.3 

• 

28.0 

33.6 

♦ 

18.2 

35.7 

• 

22.3 

81.0 

1835. 


1830. 


1835. 


1840. 


1000. 


Una. 


StAt«  of  New  York 

Division  I 

Division  II 

Division  III 

Division  IV 

Subdivision  II-A  . 
Subdivision  II-B  . 
8ub<iivision  III-A 
Subdivision  III-B 


32.1  38.3  43.3 
1628.0  2050.0  2722.0 
4  40.8*  52.8 
51.2 
31.3 
80.8 
37.0 
66.7 
44.0 


41.7 
26.1 
73.9 
34.3 
51 .0< 
36.0 


60.0 
35.0 
08.9 
38.1 
82.2 
40.3 


48.3 
3246.0 
58.7 
64.7 
37.6 
110.1 
42.1 
91.4 
52.5 


145.0 

28,080.0 

128.5 

161.0 

51.7 


50,203 
111 

12,406 
7.737 

14.134 
3.012 
0.484 
2.471 
5.266 


TABLE  NO.  29— Population. 
Pbriooic  Gain  in  Dxnsitt. 


1810 

to 
1814. 

1814 

to 
1820. 

1820 

to 
1825. 

1825 

to 
1830. 

1880 

to 
1835. 

1886 

to 
1840. 

1840 

to 
1845. 

Stat«  of  New  York 

Division  I 

1.3 
—14.0 
—0.1 
1.4 
8.4 
« 
e 
e 
e 

6.0 

12.2 
7.1 
6.0 
4.7 

17.5 
0.6 

4.8 
413.0 

8.6 
4.8 
6.6 
0.7 
16.2 
5.0 

6.2 
422.0 
5.4 
0.6 
5.2 

15.0 
2.7 

14.8 
7.1 

5.0 
672.0 
3.0 
8.7 
3.7 
8.6 
1.1 
15.5 
5.3 

6.0 
524.0 
6.0 
4.8 
2.6 
11.7 
4.0 
0.2 
8.3 

fa.t 

f'JU.O 
6.8 

Division  II 

Division  III 

'8.0 

i.f 

Subdivision    II-A  , 

Sub<ii vision    II-B 

Subdivision   I  I- A 

Subdivision    III-B 

^Township  ficuree  for  1810  not  svsilable. 

tOn  the  sssumption  of  s  uniform  incresse,  1840-1000. 

tAres  in  square  miles,  from  N.  Y.  8.  oensus  reports,  1875. 
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1810 

1814 

1820 

1825 

1830 

1835 

1840 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

1814. 

1820. 

1826. 

1830. 

1835. 

1840. 

1845. 

Increase  in  Density  on  Basis  of  Increase  of  Entire  State  =  1. 


State  of  New  York. 

Division  I 

Division  II 

Division  III 

Division  IV 


1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

—10.8 

41.5 

86.0 

68.1 

134.4 

104.8 

0.08 

0.9 

0.4 

0.9 

0.6 

1.2 

1.1 

1.8 

1.8 

1.5 

1.7 

0.0 

2.6 

1.0 

1.0 

0.8 

0.7 

0.5 

no 


Increase  in  Density  on  Basis  of  Increase  of  Entire  Division  «  i. 


Divisions  II  and  III. . 
Subdivision  II-A  . . . 
Subdivision  IIl-A  . . . 


* 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

* 

1.0 

3.7 

2.9 

2.9 

2.0 

* 

1.4 

1.0 

1.6 

1.8 

1.9 

Increase  in  Density  of  B  Belt  on  Basis  of  Increase  of  A  Bei/t  =  1. 


A  Belt  (II  and  III). 
Subdivision  II-B  .. 
Subdivision   III-B  .. 


* 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

♦ 

0.8 

0.01 

0.2 

0.1 

0.3 

* 

.     0.6 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

0.3 

TABLE  NO.  31— Population. 


1810.  1814.  1820.  1825.  1830.  1835.  1840.  1900 


Density  per  Sq.  Mile  on  Basis  op  Density  of  Entire  State  =  1. 


State  of  New  York. 

Division  I 

Division  II 

Division  III 

Division  IV 


1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

49.4 

45.5 

44.5 

50.7 

53.6 

62.9 

67.2 

1.9 

1.8 

1.6 

1.4 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

1.3 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

Density  on  Basis  of  Density  of  Entire  Division  =  1. 


Divisions  II  and  III. 
Subdivision  II-A  . . . 
Subdivision   IIl-A  .. 


1.0 
1.7 
0.9 


1.0 
1.6 
1.1 


Density  of  B  Belt  on  Basis  op  Density  of  A  Belt  =  1. 


A  Belt  (II  and  III). 
Subdivision  II-B  .. 
Subdivision   III-B  . 


1.0 
199.8 
0.9 
1.1 
0.4 


1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

1.9 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

* 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

.  « 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

* 

1.2 

0.9 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

TABLE"  NO.  32— Population. 
Percentage  of  State's  Population. 


1810. 

1814. 

1820. 

1825. 

1830. 

1835. 

1840. 

1900. 

State  of  New  York 

Division  I 

100.0 
10.9 
47.9 
15.7 
15.9 

100.0 
10.0 
44.7 
15.8 
19.6 

100.0 

9.8 

38.7 

18.7 

21.9 

100.0 
11.2 
34.3 
19.9 
22.8 

100.0 
11.8 
32.3 
20.6 
23.0 

100.0 
13.0 
30.3 
21.3 
22.8 

100.0 
14.8 
30.2 
20.6 
21.9 

100.0 
44.2 

Division  II 

22.1 

Division  III 

17.2 

Division  IV 

10.1 

^Township  figures  for  1810  not  available. 

fOn  the  assumption  of  a  uniform  increase,  1840-1900. 
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TABLE  NO.  33. 

ACRBB  lUPBOTKO  LaND,  AuENS,  OcCUPATIONB  AND  VALUATION  OP 

Propkstt. 

Pvriodie  PerecnUc*  of  Inere— ■♦ 


J 
1 

1 

i 

NuMBKB  OP  Pnaom  Ekoaokd 

Valuatiox  Pkop- 

1 

|l 

1 

• 

i 

i 

A< 

1831 

to 

1835. 

1820 

to 

1835. 

1820 

to 
1840. 

1820 

to 
1840. 

1820 

to 
1840. 

1840. 

1820 

to 
1835. 

1820 

to 

1835. 

Bute  of  New  York 

I>iTi«ion  I 

DivmuHi  II 

60.0 
,-6.4 
1  87.0 
121.0 
37.2 
36.5 
154.1 
106.0 

445.0 

446.0 

408.0 

1,860.0 

706.4 

267.6 

2.085.6 

1.175.1 

84.0 

SQO.O 

73.0 

188.0 
384.0 
ifu  n 

212.0 

307.0 

76  0 

584.0 

73.0 

80.4 

038.6 

208.4 

384.0 
461.0 
252.0 
037.0 
206.0 
323.0 
1,556.7 
430.4 

OO.O 
214.0 

12.0 
131.0 

275.0 
331.0 
143.0 

l>iTwion  III 

103  0  >^<^  ^ 

665.0 

SuWivwion    1 1- A 

SiiMi^i«ioo  II-B 

>iK.|ivwion   III-A 

MitMiivwion   III-B 

02.6 

63.7 

147.7 

80.0 

163.1 
1  55.7 
305.3 

TABLE  NO.  34. 

Acres  Iuprotsd  Land,  Auens,  Occupations  and  Valuation  of 

Propsrtt. 

Periodic  IncreMe  in  P«r  Capita  Data. 


1 

2 

NumsB  OP  FxiisoNS  Ekgaged 

Vai^vahon  Paor- 

« 

IK— 

BBTT. 

1 

•3 

.§ 

1 

• 

1 

J 

P 

1 

a 
6 

1 

£ 

1821 

1820 

1820 

1820 

1820 

1820 

1820 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

1840. 

to 

to 

1835. 

1835. 

1840. 

1840. 

1840. 

1835. 

1835. 

Slat*  of  New  York 

0.4 

2.7 

0.8 

2.7 

0.5 

1.1 

830  go 

833  30 

Division  I 

-O.l 
0.5 
1.0 

-0.1 

6.1 
2.2 
2.0 
3.0 

0.8 
4.3 
0.8 
3.0 

6.2 
2.3 

2.8 
3.6 

1.2 
0.2 
0.7 
0.1 

2.6 
1.1 
1.1 
0.2 

162  00 

—17  60 

20  10 

125  00 

Divinion  II    

20  80 

Division  III 

16  00 

Sulniivmion    II- A 

Subdivision      I-B 

0.6 

1.2 

6.0 

1.1 

0.2 

1.1 

Siibiii  virion      1 1- A 

0.6 

4.0 

—0.4 

3.5 

1.1 

1.8 

Subdivi-^ion    1 1  I-B 

2.6 

1.8 

2.0 

2.1 

0.3 

0.4 

^Navigation  and  oommeroe  oonaidered  together  in  1840. 
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TABLE  NO.  37. 
luPBOVBD  Land,  Aukns,  Occupations  and  Valuation  or  Pbopbrtt 


i 

s 

Number  or  Persons  En- 

Valuation  of 

^ 

OAOXD IN — 

Pbopbrtt. 

1 

^ 

fl 

1 

• 

1 
i 

< 

0 

1 

P 

6 

at 

J 

£ 

1821 

1820 

1820 

1820 

fl820 

1820 

1820 

1820 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

1836. 

1835. 

1840. 

1840. 

1840. 

1840 

1835. 

1835. 

State  of  New  York. 
Division  I . . . 
Division  II . . 
Division  III. 


Periodic  inerea^  in  per  capita  data  on  baeia  of  increase  of  entire  State  =>  1. 


1.0 
0.3 
1.3 
2.5 


1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

2.3 

1.0 

2.3 

2.2 

2.3 

5.2 

0.8 

5.4 

0.9 

0.4 

0.0 

—0.6 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 

1.0 

0.9 

1.0 
3.8 
0.6 
0.5 


Periodic  inereaee  in  per  capita  data  on  baaia  of  increase  of  entire  Divieion  =  1. 

Divisions  II  and  III I     1.0  f     1.0  1     1.0  1     1.0  1     1.0  1     1.0  1 

Subdivision   II-A — 0-2        1.8       0.7        1.6       0.5       0.2    

Subdivision   III-A I     0.6  I     1.4  I  0.05  I     1.3  I     1.7  I     1.6  I 


Periodic  increaee  in  per  capita  data  of  B  Belt  on  haeie  of  increase  of  A  Belt  =  1. 


ABelt(II  and  III). 
Subdivision  II-B  .. 
Subdivision  III-B  . 


1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

—6.0 

0.3 

2.0 

0.3 

2.0 

3.0 

4.3 

0.5 

—5.0 

0.6 

0.3 

0.2 

TABLE  NO.  38. 
Showing  Percentage  of  Total  Area  Under  Cultivation. 


1821. 

1835. 

Gain. 

State  of  New  York 

17.8 
40.6 
34.1 
18.7 
47.7 
29.7 
17.7 
19.2 

30.1 
38.0 
46.6 
41.3 
65.6 
40.6 
45.1 
39.5 

12  3 

Division  I 

—2.6 

Division  II 

12  5 

Division  III ....:... 

22.6 

Subdivision   II-A 

17.8 

Subdivision   I  -B 

10.9 

Subdivision   I  I-A 

27  4 

Subdivision   I  I-B        

20  3 

Hk>nsidering  navigation  and  commerce  together  in  1840. 
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TABLE  NO.  39. 

StfowiNO  NuMBKR  OF  AcRcs  OP  Improtrd  Land  Pkr  Indiyidual  Enoaokd  in 

Agricitltubb. 


liind 

—1820 

(«xtni>oUt«d). 


ACBSS  PBR  ImDI- 

—1840 

TIDUAI^ 

(extrspoUtod). 

1830. 

1840. 

11.061.881 

21.0 

24.3 

4.062.088 

20.2 

26.7 

2.442.238 

16.4 

23.3 

1.384.024 

31.0 

25.8 

2.608.061 

27.9 

26.1 

867.038 

14.5 

20.3 

1.575.300 

9.6 

25.3 

InereaM, 


8UU  of  N««  York 

DiTisioB  II 

Dirinoolll 

HubdivisioD  II-A.. 
HubdiTisioo  II-B.. 
Hubdivittofi  III-A. 
SttbdiTMioii  III-B. 


5.436.213 
2.651.078 
846.518 
894.783 
1.757.195 
249.545 
596.923 


2.4 
—2.5 

6.9 
—6.1 
—1.8 

5.8 
15.7 


TABLE  NO.  40. 
Study  op  thx  Incrbabb  in  Sizb  of  Manufactoribb. 


ToUl  number  of 
oriffnal 

Number  of 
peraona  encaffed 
m  manuf ActuriDg 
— mterpoUted. 

Number  of 
persona  per 

1831. 

1835. 

1881. 

1835. 

1821. 

1885. 

DiTision  1 

387 
4.245 
2.185 

59 
3.772 
2.513 

13,202 

27.150 

0,238 

39.722 
45.877 
24.861 

31.5 
6.4 
4.2 

673.3 

Diviaioii  II 

12.2 

Divuion  III 

9.7 
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CHRONOLOGICAL,  RESUME   OF   IMPORTANT   LAWS 

AND  EVENTS. 

Tables,  arranged  chronologically,  of  important  laws  and  events,  connected  with  each  of 
tho  following  public  improvcmentB :  The  Erie,  Champlain,   Oswego,  Cayuga  and 
Seneca,  Chemung,  Crooked  Lake.  Oneida  Lake,  Chenango,  Black  River,  and 
Genesee  Valley  canals,  the  Chenango  canal  extension,  the  BaldwinsviUe 
canal  and  Seneca  River  Towing-path,  the  Oneida  River  Improve- 
ment,  the  Cayuga   (Montezuma)    marshes,   the   Hudson   river 
and  the  Shinnecock  and  Peconic  canal. 


ERIE  CANAL. 

1768     December  16.  —  Governor  Sir  Henry  Moore  recommends   improvement  of  the 
Mohawk  river,  but  no  action  was  taken  by  the  General  Assembly. 

1784  November,  —  Plan    of    Christopher    Colles    for    removing    obstructions    to    the 

navigation  of  Mohawk  river. 
November  6,  —  Legislative  committee  commends  plan  of  Colles,  but  deems  its 
prosecution  at  public  expense  inexpedient. 

1785  April  5,  —  $125    appropriated   to   enable   Colles   to   essay   removal    of   certain 

obstructions  from  Mohawk  river. 

1786  Jeffrey   Smith  introduces  bill  in  Assembly  for  navigation.   Wood  creek,   Mo- 

hawk   and   Onondaga   rivers,   "and   if  prcicticahle   extending   the    same   to 
Lake  Erie," 

1791  Governor  George  Clinton  urges  upon  the  Legislature  the  necessity  of  improv- 

ing natural  water  channels. 
Joint   committee    advocates    opening   water    communication    between    Mohawk 

river  and  Wood  creek. 
Chapter  53  —  Commissioners  Land  Office  to  survey  between  Mohawk  river,  at 

Fort  Stanwix,  and  Wood  creek,  and  to  prepare  estimates  for  a  canal. 
Hardenburgh  and  Wright  make  survey. 

1792  Chapter  40  —  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Co.  incorporated  to  open  navi- 

gation from  the  Hudson  to  Ontario  and  Seneca  lakes. 

Chapter  8  (2nd  session) — Locks  to  be  at  least  70x10  ft.;  navigation  com- 
panies authorized  to  lease  surplus  waters.     . 

January  3, — Commissioners  report  that  the  route  from  Albany  to  Seneca  lake 
could  be  improved  by  locks  and  canals  for  $200,000. 

Surveys  made  by  Western  Co.,  Schenectady  to  Wood  creek. 

1793  Chapter  49  —  Right  of  way  limited  to  20  ft.  each  side  of  canal. 
Work  begun  in  April  at  Little  Falls. 

Wood  creek  cleared,  straightened  and  improved  and  its  length  shortened  more 
than  7  miles. 

1795  Chapter  38  —  State  Treasurer  instructed  to  subscribe  for  200  shares  Western 

Co.'s  stock  at   £20  each. 

1796  Chapter  61  —  Western  Co.  loaned    £15,000  by  State,  on  mortgage  security. 
Western   canals   opened   from   Schenectady   to    Seneca   Falls   for  boats   of    16 

tons  burden. 
Freight  charges  reduced  from  $100  to  $33  per  ton. 
Little  Falls  locks  completed. 
Wm.   Weston   makes  examination   and  proposes  plans  for  canal-locks  around 

Cohoes  falls,  estimating  cost  at  $200,000. 
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1797  CbApUr  36  —  Western  Co.  authoriied  to  borrow  (250,000. 
October  a,  —  Canal  from   Mohawk  river  to  Wood  creek  completed. 
Report  o(  oompanies  to  Lestslature,  containing  Weston's  report 

1798  Cliapter  92  —  Niagara  Canal  Co.  Incorporated,  to  construct  a  canal  from  LAke 

Brie  to  Lake  Ontario,  6  miles  long,  60  locks. 
Cbapter  101  —  Western  Co.,  allowed  6  years  more. 

1800    December  20,  —  QouTemeur  Morris  In  a  letter  says  sblps  may  be  made  "  to 
sail  tbrougb  the  Hudson  rtTor  to  Lake  Brie." 

1802    Cbapter  97  —  Comptroller  to  accept  shares  Western  Co.  in  payment  of  debts. 

Western  Co.  proposes  to  ImproTs  nsTlgatlon  of  Wood  creek  from  Fort  Stan- 

wtx  to  Uttle  Canada  creek,  distant  6  miles,   by  a  series  of  4  locks  and 


1803    GouTemeur  Morris  said  to  have  urged  the  feasibility  of  "  tapping  Lake  Brie 
and  leading  it$  watere  across  country  to  the  Hudson  river." 
Surreys,    plan    and    profile,    improToment    Wood    creek    from    Fort    Btanwlx 
to   Little   Canada   creek   completed   by   Benjamin    Wright,   also   surreys   of 
Mohawk  river  from  Fort  Btanwlx  to  Schenectady. 

1806  Chapter  77  —  Western  Co.  granted  an  extension  of  7  years  time. 

1807  January  14,  —  Jesse  Hawley,   in  Pittsburg    (Pa.)    Commonwealth,  enunciates 

the   Brie   canal   Idea,    elaboraUng   the   same   in   Geneeee   Meeeenger  in    14 
arUdes,  between  October  27,  1807,  and  the  following  April. 

1808  Februsry  4,  —  Judge  Joshua  Forman  oflTers  a  resolution  in  the  Assembly  for 

a  canal  joining  the  Hudson  river  and  Lake  Brie. 
Survey  ordered  of  a  route  between  Hudson  river  and  Lake  Brie  by  Ontario 

and  inland  routes. 
James  Oeddes  appointed  to  make  a  survey  from  Hudson  river  to  Lake  Brie. 
Chapter  222  —  Grant  west  of  Oneida  lake,   surrendered  by  Western  Co.    to 

SUte,  secepted  by  State. 

1809  January  20,  —  Report  of  James  Oeddes  of  explorations  for  canal  route  under 

concurrent  resolution  of  March  21,  and  April  6,  1808. 

1810  Commissioners   appointed   to   examine   Inland   waters   by   a   joint   resolution, 

March  18  and  15. 

Chapter  193  —  Appropriates   $3,000   for  use  of   the  oommissioners. 

Oouvemeur  Morris,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Wm.  North,  De  Witt  Clinton, 
Thomas  Bddy,  P.  B.  Porter  and  Simeon  De  Witt  appointed  first  commis- 
sioners. 

Oenersl  P.  B.  Porter,  of  New  York,  offers  a  resolution  in  Congress  urging  the 
appropriation  of  public  lands  In  aid  of  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals. 

1811  Chapter  188  —  Appoints  9  commissioners  to  consider  the  matter  of  improving 

Internal  navigation. 
February,  —  Commission  reports.  Lake  Brie  to  Hudson  river  310  miles;    625 

ft  fall;    estimated  cost  about  (6,000.000;    on  the  inclined-plane  principle. 
Commission   to   Invite  oo-operstlon  of  the  United   States  and   the   Individual 

states,  (ISIOOO  appropriated  for  their  use. 
December  28,  —  President   Madison    submits   copies   of   chapter   188-1811    to 

Congress  and  Invites  Its  aid. 

1812  Chapter  231.  —  Commissioners  under  chapter  188-1811  to  borrow  $6,000,000  ; 

also  to  purchase  Western  Co.'s  property. 

March  14,  —  Commissioners  under  chapter  188-1811  report;  Western  Co.  de- 
mands (190,000  for  their  property. 

Massachusetts,  Tenneoee,  Vermont  Ohio  pledge  their  aid;  New  Jersey,  Michi- 
gan, Connecticut  do  not  favor  the  project 
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1814     Holland   Land   Co.    offers   conditionally    to   donate    100.632    acres   of    land    In 
Cattaraugus  County,  in  aid  of  canal. 
Sections   3.    4,    5.    of  chapter   231-1812,    giving,  commission    power    to    raise 

$6,000,000,  repealed. 
Commissioners  report  engagement  of  Wm.  Weston  as   engineer  for  proposed 


1816  Chapter  212  —  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Lock  Navigation  Co.  incorporated,  capital 

stock,  $600,000. 
Chapter  237  —  6  commissioners  appointed  to  provide  communication  by  canals 

and  locks  between  the  Hudson   and  Lake  Brie  and  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 

Champlaln. 
March  21, — Favorable  report  of  commissioners  appointed  in  1811. 

1817  Chapter  262  —  Construction  authorized  Mohawk  r^ver  to  Seneca  river;    con- 

tiguous lands  to  be  taxed ;  canal  fund ;  commissioners  of  canal  fund  formed 
and  canal  commissioners  continued;  commissioners  may  purchase  rights  of 
Western  Co. 

February  16.  —  Commissioners  appointed  pursuant  to  chapter  237-1816  pre- 
sent surveys  and  estimates,  for  both  canals. 

June  27,  —  First  contract  let 

July  4,  —  Ground  for  the  canal  first  broken  at  Rome,  with  fitting  ceremony. 

68  miles  of  the  canal  put  under  contract  during  the  year,  all  on  the  summit 
level. 

About  16  miles  of  canal  completed  during  the  year. 

1818  Chapter     23  —  Chlttenengo  Canal  Co.  incorporated  to  build  a  canal  from  Chlt- 

tenengo  to  the  Erie  canal. 
Chapter  120  —  Governor   to   appoint  a   commissivner   to   survey   and   plan   a 

harbor  in  Buffalo  creek. 
Discovery  In  America  of  hydraulic  cement  by  Canvass  White. 

1819  Chapter  104  —  Appropriates  $12,000  for  harbor  at  Buffalo. 

Chapter  106  —  Completion  of  canal  authorized  Seneca  river  to  Lake  Erie  a|id 

middle  division  to  Hudson  river,  and  canal  laborers  exempted  from  military 

duty. 
Chapter  226  —  Holland  Land  Co.'s  grant  of  100,632  acres  of  land  In  aid  of 

canal  accepted. 
Work  greatly  retarded  by  an  epidemic  among  the  canal  laborers,  over  1,000 

disabled  in  vicinity  of  Cayuga  marshes. 
Middle  section  of  the  canal  from  Utica  to  Seneca  river  and  Salina  side-cut 

completed,  98  miles. 
December  10,  —  During  past   4   months   between   2,000   and  3,000   men   with 

600  teams  and  tools  were  employed  in  constructing  the  canal. 

1820  Chapter  202  —  Regulations  for  conduct  on  canal. 
May,  —  Navigation  opened   on  the  middle  section. 
July  1,  —  Tolls  first  levied  and  collected. 

Oct  2,  —  Western  Co.'s  rights  purchased  by  the  State  for  $91,616. 

Fifty-one  miles  of  western  division  about  half  completed. 

Work  on  eastern  section  begun. 

Nine  miles  of  western  section  filled  with  water. 

1821  Chapter  36  —  Commissioners    to    borrow    not    over    $1,000,000    in    1821    and 

$1,000,000  in  1822. 
Chapter  221  —  Ontario  Canal  Co.  incorporated  to  build  a  canal  from  Canan- 

daigua  lake  to  Erie  canal. 
Chapter  240  —  Canal  commissioners  to  act  as  canal  appraisers. 
Canal  completed  from  Utica  to  Little  Falls. 
Fifty  miles  western  section  completed. 

1822  Chapter  261  —  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock  harbors  to  be  improved. 
Chapter  273  —  Canal  material  exempted  from  execution. 
Chapter  274  —  Speed  on  canal  limited  to  4  miles  per  hour. 
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1822     CaoaI  completed  from  Little  Falls  to  SchenecUdy. 
One  hnodred  and  twenty  miles  of  navigation  open. 
Oeneece  river  feeder  completed,  lock  at  bead. 
Collectors'  offices  established. 

Canal  ttUed.  Rochester  to  Pittsford :    180  miles  open. 
Peeder  and  aQueduct  at  Little  Falls  completed. 

Schoharie  creek  dam  completed,   650   ft   long;     founded   on   piles  and   built 
of  timber  and  stone. 

1828    ChapUr  96  —  (1.300.000  approprUted  for  canal  fund. 
Chapter  111  —  Canal  basin  to  be  built  at  Albany. 
Chapter  133— .Niagara  Canal  Co.   incorporated. 
Chapter  269  —  Salary,  canal  commissioner  fixed  at  |2,000  per  year. 
Aqueduct  over  Qenesee  river  completed.  802  ft  long,  11  arches. 
Balina  slde>cut  connected  with  Onondaga  lake. 
October  8,  —  First  'boats   from   the   west  and   north   pass   through   the   canal 

into  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  amid  great  enthusiasm. 
Feeder  dam  built  at  Johnsville. 
Canal  completsd  from  Rochester  to  Brockport  and  Schenectady  to  Albany. 

1824     Chapter  258  —  (1,000.000  appropriated  for  canal  fund. 
Canal  oompletsd.  Brockport  to  Lockport 
Three  hundred  bridges  built  across  the  canal  between  Utlca  and  Albany  and 

80  between  Utlca  and  Uttie  Falls. 
Tonawanda  feeder  completed. 
Niagara  river  lift-lock  completed. 
Hydrostatic  locks  built  at  Utlca  and  Syracuse. 
Three  thousand  houses  built  in  New  York  City  during  the  year. 
April   12.  —  De  Witt  Clinton   removed  from  office  of  canal  commissioner  by 

concurrent  resolution. 

1826     ChapUr  236  —  "Great  canal   act"   authorizes   surveying   and   estimating   17 

canal  routes. 
Chapter  275  —  Canal  appraisers  appointed. 
Chapter  277  —  Commissioners  to  build  canal  from  Squaw   island  to  Buffalo 

creek. 
Chapter  292  —  (270,965.78   appropriated   for   canal   fund. 
October  26,  —  Brie  canal  completed ;    opening  ceremonies  were  celebrated  with 

the  greatest  enthusiasm  all  along  the  line;    fleet  entered  canal  at  Buffalo 

for  New  York  on  trip  of  celebration. 
Whole  number  of  boats  and  rafts  which  passed  on  the  canal  during  season, 

18.110. 
Number  of  persona  passing  Utlca  in  freight  and  packet  boats  during  season, 

over  40,000. 
Troy  dam  damaged  and  Adams  island  partly  carried  away  by  spring  floods. 
Petitions   from  12  oountles  and  18  towns  and  cities  against  navigating  the 

canal  on  Sunday. 
Hydrostatic  locks  for  weighing  laden  canal-boats  prove  wonderfully  efficient 

1826  Chapter  240  —  Commissioners  to  lay  out  side-cut  to  Montezuma,  to  be  built 

by  salt  manufacturers. 
Limestone  creek  and  Mohawk  river  feeders,  with  dams,  locks,  etc.  completed. 
Black  Rock  pier  damaged. 

Eighty  bridges  rebuilt  on  an  enlarged  and  more  substantial  plan.^ 
PopulaUon  New  York  City,  250.000. 
Canal  board  established. 

1827  Chapter  9  (R.  S.) — Maps   to   be  made  of   all   existing  canals;    Brie  canal 

declared  completed. 
New  lift-lock  at  Fort  Plain  completed. 
Black  Rock  pier  damaged. 
January  7,  —  Canal  commissioners  met  and  organised  under  the  law  reducing 

the  number  of  oommissioners  to  two. 
Genesee  river  feeder  dam  raised  14  inches. 
R.  S.  Title  9,  Art  8,  defines  powers  and  duties  of  canal  appraisers. 
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1828  Chapter  40  —  Lock  and  waste- weir  at  Rome  to  be  rebuilt 
Pier  built  at  Black  Rock  harbor,  875  ft 

New  brush  and  gravel  dam  built  on  Schoharie  creek. 

New  lock  built  at  Lyons. 

Raceway  at  Lockport  completed. 

Navigable  season,  March  27  to  December  20,  a  period  of  269  days.     (Longest 

recorded.) 
February  11,  —  Death   of   De   Witt   Clinton,   Governor   of   the   State  of  New 

York. 

1829  Welgh-lock  at  Utica  completed. 

1880  Number   of  boats   arriving   and   departing   from   Albany   during   the    season, 

12,890. 

1881  Number   of   boats   arriving   and   departing   from   Albany   during   the   season, 

14,968. 

1832     Hutchinson's  surveys  and  maps,   Canastota  to  Hudson  river. 
Schoharie  creek  dam  rebuilt 

March,  —  Ice  swept  along  by  floods  badly  damaged  Schoharie  creek   dam. 
Cost   transportation   of   bushel   of   wheat,   Albany    to   Rochester,    22.4   cents; 
barrel  of  flour,  80  cents. 

1838     Chapter  812  —  Nine  Mile  creek  feeder  to  be  made  navigable. 

Report   of   commissioners    on    rebuilding   Rochester   aqueduct,   doubling   locks 

east  of  Syracuse  and  new  feeder  on  Jordan  level. 
Commissioners  reduce  tolls  going  to  tide-water  28}  per  cent  and  14i  per  cent 

going  from  tide-water. 
Port  Byron  aqueduct  fltted  with  a  new  trunk. 

1834  Chapter  812  —  Commissioners  to  build  second  set  of  locks  Albany  to  Syracuse, 

and  rebuild  Genesee  aqueduct,  40  ft.  wide. 
West  Troy  and  Syracuse  weigh-locks  rebuilt  of  stone  laid  in  hydraulic  cement. 

1835  Chapter  274  —  Commissioners  to  enlarge  canal  and  construct  double  locks. 
Skaneateles  feeder  enlarged. 

Lock  No.  8,  LockviUe,  rebuilt  of  cut  stone. 

Enlarged  canal  to  be  70  ft  wide  at  surface,  7  ft  deep;  locks,  110  ft  between 
quoins,  18  ft  wide. 

1836  Chapter  210  —  Separate  canal  to  be  built  at  Rome. 

Chapter  287  —  Governor,  with  consent  of  Senate,  to  appoint  3  canal  appraisers. 

Estimated  cost  of  enlargement,  in  report  of  canal  board,  $12,416,150.17. 

March  28,  —  Report  of  canal  board  on  ship  canal. 

First  enlargement  work  let  and  commenced. 

Rochester  aqueduct  begun. 

Albany  basin  partially  cleaned,  and  deposits  and  other  obstructions  removed. 

1837  Chapter  470  —  Part  of  abandoned  canal  to  be  transferred  to  Cohoes  Co. 
Work  commenced  on  widening  canal  at  Utica. 

One  hundred  and  forty. ft  of  Black  Rock  pier  carried  away. 

Albany  basin  improved,  channel  60  ft  wide,  5  ft.  depth  of  water  secured. 

June  21,  —  Break  at  Otter  creek,  26,000  cubic  yards  earth  washed  out ;  navi- 
gation suspended  9  days. 

June,  —  220  ft  Troy  dam  carried  away;  cause  not  known;  cost  of  repairs 
about  $13,000. 

Rates  of  toll  39  8-10  per  cent  lower  than  in  1832. 

1838     Chapter  116  —  Buffalo  to  build  Hamburg  St  canal. 

Chapter  247  —  Commissioners  to  improve  Tonawanda  and  Ellicott  creeks. 
Chapter  269  —  Commissioners  to  borrow  $4,000,000  for  enlargement 
Enlargement  of  Genesee  river  feeder  with  guard-lock  completed. 
Jordan  level  to  be  cut  down. 
Feeder  to  be  built  at  Nine  Mile  creek. 
New  pier  built  at  Black  Rock,  1,947  ft 
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1839  April  23.  ~  CommlMioaen  to  surrey  Hamburg  St.  canal. 
8«a  wall  470  ft.  loo«  built  on  LAko  Brie. 

Wall  478  ft.  long  built  oo  LitUe  Buffalo  creek. 
Lock  at  Lrons  completed. 

1840  Chapter  87  —  Commissioners  to  borrow  $500,000  for  completion. 
Chapter  161  —  Commissioners  to  borrow  $2,000,000. 

Chapter  307  —  Commissioners  to  complete  Hamburg    St  canal. 

Tonawanda  and  Oak  Orchard  feeder  enlarged,  cost  $19,078.60. 

Wall  at  Buffalo  extended  1.800  ft 

Double  locka  No.  83  and  No.  47.  two  at  STracuse  and  one  at  LockvlUe  com- 
pleted. 

February,  —  State  dam,  Troy,  badly  damaged  by  flood,  cost  ot  repairs. 
$7,728.60. 

1841  Chapter  194  —  $2«150,000  to  be  borrowed  for  enlargement 
Chapter  218  ^  Canal  department  located  in  SUte  Hall,  Albany. 
Masonry  of  locks.  Albany  to  Little  Falls,  completed. 

Port  Jackson  and  Schoharie  creek  aqueducts  completed. 

Nine  Mile  creek  and  Carpenter  brook  feeders  finished. 

New  Utica  weigh-lock  completed. 

"  Brie  Canal  Bnlargement  and  Black  RlTer  and  Qenesee  Valley  Canal  Com- 
pletion Co.**  offer  to  complete  canals  within  three  years  from  January  1, 
1842. 

1842  Chapter  114  —  '*  Stop  law,**  all  work  excepting  necessary  repairs  stopper" 
Proposal  by  Chllds  to  use  Bkaneateles  lake  as  reservoir.  t 
Rochester  enlarged  aqueduct  completed.  800  ft  long,  cost  $445,347. 
New  upper  and  lower  aqueducts  across  Mohawk  completed. 

Oenesee  feeder  completed. 

North  tier  of  combined  locks  at  Lockport  completed. 

1848     Chapter  80  —  Bridges  to  be  built  at  Buffalo  and   FlUhugh   SU..   Roche8t<*i" 
Rotterdam  St..  Schenectady,  and  Water  St.  Albany. 
ImproTement  ot  Hamburg  and  Skinner  canals  completed. 
January,  —  Schoharie  creek  dam  damaged  by  flood,  100  ft  swept  away. 
Rights  of  Buffalo  in  Main  and  Hamburg  canal  conveyed  to  the  State. 

1844     Chapter  278  —  Unfinished  work  to  be  repaired  and  improved  for  naviga*' 
Steele's  aqueduct  completed. 
Skaneateles  lake  reservoir  completed. 

October  18,  —  Waters  of  Black  Rock  harbor  raised  10  ft  by  gale,  sweeps 
away  the  upper  end  of  Squaw  Island  and  partly  wrecks  the  pier.  Damages, 
$20,000. 

1846    New  canal  at  Schoharie  creek  brought  into  use. 
Jordan  level  completed. 

1846  Chapter  326  —  Bottom  of  level  esst  of  Rochester  to  be  reduced. 
Constitution.  Art  VII,  Sec.  6.  —  Canals  never  to  be  sold,  leased  or  otherwise 

disposed  of. 
October  28,  —  Death  of  Jonas  Earll,  president  board  of  canal  commissioners. 
March,  —  Bad   break   in    the    Schenectady   level ;     Mohawk    river,    ice    laden, 

pours  into  canal ;  cost  of  repairs,  $10,191.48. 

1847  Chapter  217  —  Bridges  to  be  built  at  Washington  and  Michigan  Sta.,  Buffalo. 
Chapter  269  —  Enlargement  to  be  again  begun  ;    $300,000  appropriated  ;    also 

$417,620.37  if  available. 

Chapter  286  —  Jordan  level  to  be  drained. 

Chapter  318  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Alexander  St,  Rochester. 

Chapter  413  —  Abandoned  conal,  near  junction  with  Champlaln,  to  be^  con- 
veyed to  adjoining  owners. 

Chapter  446  —  $559,000  appropriated. 
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1847  Van  Vleck's  Burrey  for  reseiroin;  Limestone  creek,  580  seres,  604,617,540 

cu.  ft. ;  Cazenovla  lake,  1,178  acres,  257,483,100  cu.  ft. ;  Chittenanso  creek, 

814  acres,  292,438,290  cu.  ft 
Feeder  at  Jordan  level  completed. 
November  2,  —  Charles  B.   Stuart  elected  first  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor 

under  the  Constitution.  i 

1.514  new  boats  registered  during  the  year,  making  a  total  of  4,000  to  date. 

1848  Chapter  72  —  Prescribes  powers  and  duties  of  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 
Chapter  162  —  Creates  the  office  of  auditor,  canal  department 

Chapter  213  —  $910,000  appropriated  for  enlargement 

Chapter  288  —  Obstructions  below  lower  Black  Rock  dam  to  be  removed. 

Chapter  334  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Allen  St,  Rochester. 

Chapter  339  —  Reservoir  to  be  built  at  Conesus  lake. 

Chapter  364  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Washington  St,  Rome. 

Canal  bottom  east  of  Rochester  to  first  lock,  depr^sed  one  foot 

"  Big  bevel "  dispensed  with  on  locks. 

Bench  walls  on  canals  superseded  by  walls  of  full  length. 

1849  Chapter  181  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Church  St,  Medina. 

Chapter  200  —  State  to  acquire  Albany  basin;  (121,462.63  appropriated. 

Chapter  217  —  $920,000  appropriated  for  enlargement 

Chapter  219  —  $50,000  of  chapter  260-1847  reappropriated. 

Chapter  233  —  Locks,  Syracuse  to  Rochester,  to  be  lengthened  temporarily. 

Lyons  aqueduct  completed. 

4,863  boats  on  canals. 
-i. 

Chapter  198  —  Bridge  to  be  built  near  Shelby  basin. 

Chapter  214  —  Canal  at  Qeddes  to  be  abandoned. 

Chapter  219  —  Commissioners    to    acquire    Smith's    bridge,    Rochester,    and 
..jandon  Howell  St  bridge, 
f^apter  234  —  Bridges  to  be  built  at  McBride  and  Townsend  Sts.,  Syracuse. 

Cnapter  238  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Qenesee  St,  Buffalo. 

Chapter  268  —  Live  stock  may  be  carried  on  the  railroads  free  from  canal 
tolls. 

Chapter  354  —  $654,000  appropriated  for  enlargement  of  canal  through  Brock- 
port,  Albion  and  Medina. 

West  Troy  basin  and  upper  side-cut  completed. 

BrieviUe  reservoir  completed. 
an..  First  annual  report  State  Engineer  to  the  Legislature. 

February   12,  —  Canal  commissioners  report  as   to   status  of   enlargement  of 
the  lateral  canals. 

1851  Chapter  200  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Jay  St,  Rome. 
Chapter  316  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Ingersoll  St,  Albion. 

Chapter  485  —  Surplus    revenues    to    be    applied    to    completion    by    "  canal- 

revenue-certificato  "  plan. 
Chapter  497  —  Abolishes  canal  tolls  on  railroads. 

1852  Chapter  122  —  Bridge    to    be    built   over    the    locks    at   Lockport    Pine    and 

Lock  Sts. 
Black  Rock  ship  canal  completed. 
Court  of  Appeals  declares  chapter  485-1851  unconstitutional. 

1853  Chapter  227  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Ferry  St,  Troy. 
Chapter  322  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  HospiUl  St,  Buffalo. 

Chapter  326  —  Bridges  to  be  built  at  Chestnut  St,  Syracuse,  and  Qeddes  St., 

Goddee. 
Chapter  447  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Seymour  St,  Tonawanda. 
Chapter  620  —  $390,000  appropriated. 
Iron  bridge  built  at  Whitesboro  St,  Utica. 
New  canal  opened.  Port  Byron  to  Montezuma. 
Pitt  lock,  Berlin  lock,  Plttsford  lock  and  Brighton   lower  lock,  widened  and 

lengthened. 
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tS63     NaTlfftble  veaiioo.  April   20  to  December  20.  a  period  of  246  days.  ezcepUns 
1828.  tli«  longeat  la  canal  hliitory. 

U54     Chapter  16  — $100,000  appropriated  for  bottomtog  out  canal. 
Chapter  327  —  Repairs  to  be  let  by  contract. 
Chapter  329      Contracting  board  created. 
Chapter  330  —  $1,831,000  appropriated  for  flrcal  year. 
Const  It  ttUon.    Art.    VH.    Sec.    3.  —  Leglslatare    to    appropriate    annually    for 

enfargement  of  canals. 
Feeder  dam.  1.547  ft  long  rebuilt,  cost  $8,163.51. 
Crane  brook  aqueduct  rebuilt. 
Certain  sections  of  old  canal  widened,  deepened  and  straightened  pursuant  to 

chapter  16- 18.^4;  cost  about  $100,000. 
Failure  of  wheat  crop  causes  a  large  diminution  of  canal  revenues. 

1858     Vuion  St  bridge.  West  Troy,  rebuilt 

New  trunk  put  in  Schoharie  creek  aqueduct,  cost  $32,899.68. 

Lasher's,  Tates*  and  Printup's  aqueducts  enlarged. 

Pbriy-four  seta  of  double  locks  completed  between  Albany  and  Montexuma. 

Tbirieen  aingle  locks  and  6  sets   of  double  locks  completed  between   Moote- 

Buma  and  Buffalo. 
Iron  bridges  built  at  Bzchange,  Washington  and  BufTalo  Sta.,  Rochester. 
Thlriy- three  aqueducts  completed. 
Canal  between   Rome  and  HigginsTllIe.  abounding  in  sharp  curves  known  as 

the  "  Black  Snake,"  straightened. 
Seeley's  apparatus  for  manipulating  lock-gates  put  In  at  Albany  weigh-lock ; 

very  successful. 

1856  Chapter     29  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Vernon  St.  Mlddleport 
Chapter  130  — Bridge  to  be  built  at  Nelson  St.  Rochester. 
Chapter  131  — Bridges  to  be  built  at  Doxtater  and  Bouck  Sts.,  Rome. 
Chapter  148  —  $1,803,000  appropriated  for  fiscal  year. 

Bstimate    for    Limestone    creek    reservoir,    De    Ruyter.    500,000,000    cu.    ft, 

$118,367.55. 
Seneca  river  aqueduct  completed. 

Rocky  rift  dam  and  feeder  and  Mohawk  dam  and  feeder  at  Rome  completed. 
Chlttenango  creek  aqueduct  completed. 
Casenovia  dam  rebuilt. 
Enlargement  suspended,  no  funds. 
December.  —  Break  at  Squaw  Island.   Black  Rock  harbor ;  high  water  caused 

by  gales  overflows  banks:  damages  $12,000. 

1857  Chapter  105  —  Contracting    board    to    divide    canals    into    subdivisions    and 

residencies;  powers  of  board  increased. 
Chapter  176 —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Geddes  St.  Oeddes. 
Chapter  211 — Bridge  to  be  built  at  Ferry  St,  West  Troy. 
Chapter  365  —  $2,257,492.12   appropriated. 

Chapter  638  —  Creating  office  and  fixing  number  of  canal  appraisers  at  three. 
Chapter  633  —  State  Engineer  to  appoint  and  prescribe  powers  and  duties  to 

Deputy  State  Engineer. 
Chapter  702  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Grove  Spring. 
Chapter  714  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Frankfort 
Chapter  742  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Mill  St,  Little  Falls. 
Chapter  743  —  North   sections   196   and   197   to   be  built;   old  canal  east  of 

Port  Byron  to  be  abandoned. 
Eastern  division  locks  all  enlarged  and  double  except  Nob.  2  and  42. 
Middle   division    completed,    except   from    lock   61    to   Port   Byron   and    from 

Clyde  river  to  Wayne  County  line. 
Western  division  in  use.  excepting  sections  207.  256,  259,  289. 

1868     Chapter  87  —  Old  canal  west  of  Owasco  outlet  and  east  of  Port  Byron  to  be 
abandoned. 
Chapter  184  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Griffin  St,  Rochester. 
Chapter  272  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Hamilton   St,  BuCtalo. 
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1858  Chapter  298  — Bridge  to  be  built  at  White  St.,  Cohoea. 

July   6,  —  Death  of   S.   S.   Whallon,  president  board   canal  commissioners  in 

charge  of  western  division. 
Break  near  Schenectady;  culvert  gives  way;  damages  $6,99L41. 
Four  hundred  and  thirty  boats  caught  in  the  ice  on  eastern  division  at  close 

of  season;  cost  to  State  moving  them  to  tide-water,  $20,000. 

1859  Chapter  16  —  Amending  Revised  Statutes  concerning  penalties  for  violation  of 

regulations  governing  canal  navigation. 
Chapter  149  —  $412,150   appropriation   for   enlargement 
Chapter  227  —  Releases  State'b  interest  to  a  portion  of  abandoned  Erie  canal 

at  Rochester. 
Chapter  326  —  $140,852.56    reappropriated  for  Erie  canal  enlargement 
Chapter  346  —  Sec.  142,  Superintendent  of  State  salt  springs  may  take  water 

from  canal  at  Montezuma  for  specified  purposes. 
Chapter  376  —  Canal  auditor  to  act  on  claims  when  canal  commissioners  are 

disqualified. 
Chapter  437  —  Concerning  annual  report  of  State  Engineer. 
Chapter  495  — "  Test  Boats,"   heavily  laden,   to  ascertain  obstructions,  to  be 

run  monthly  on  the  canals. 
Governor   E.    D.    Morgan    urges    speedy   completion   of   enlargement  of   canal, 

estimating  cost  at  $12,100,000. 
Resident   Engineer   W.    B.    Taylor   recommends   canal   commissioners   to    fix   a 

definite  date  for  canal  closing  each  year. 
Superstructure,  lower  Mohawk  aqueduct,   1,300  ft  long,  entirely  rebuilt;  cost 

$40,272.10. 
June   20    and   July   12.  —  Breaks   at   Bushiieir»   basin ;    navigation  delayed   5 

and  10  days,  respectively. 
September  28,  —  By  the  falling  of  an  iron  bridge  at  Albion  14  persons  were 

either  killed  or  drowned. 
October  7,  —  Break  iit  Palmyra ;  navigation  delayed  8  days. 

1860  Chapter  86  —  Repeals  certain  sections  of  chapter  105-1857,  an  act  enlarging 

powers  of  contracting  board. 
Chapter  119  —  Iron  bridge  to  be  built  at  Vleet  St.,  Cohoes.     (Completed  1862.) 
Chapter  213  —  Bevels   In   enlarged   looks   to  be  cut  off   and  all   bridges   to   be 

raised  to  12  ft  clearance;  $781,000  appropriated  for  enlargement 
November  29,  —  50.000   cubic  yards  of  embankment,  elope  walls  and  part  of 

culvert  swept  away  near  Lockport 

1861  Chapter     92  —  Concerning  "Inland   Navigation   Insurance   Companies." 
Chapter  124  —  Regulating  canal   navigation   and  collection  of  tolls. 
Chapter  165  —  Damages  caused   by   construction   Schoharie   creek   aqueduct   to 

be  paid. 

Chapter  177  —  Canal  auditor  to  make  annual  report  to  Legislature  Instead  of 
to  canal   commissioners. 

Chapter  275  —  Damages  caused  by  construction  Limestone  creek  feeder  to  be 
paid. 

Chapter  332  —  Repeals  part  of  section  3,  chapter  213-1860,  relating  to  divi- 
sion and  resident  engineers. 

Seventeen  reservoirs  complete  or  to  be  completed  with  a  capacity  of  5,822,- 
663,000  cu.  ft.,  form  part  of  canal  system. 

State  Engineer  estimates  cost  of  completion  of  enlargement  State  canals. 
$390,000. 

1862  Chapter  9  —  "An   act  to  facilitate   the  construction   of  a  portion   of  the  Erie 

canal  enlargement." 
Chapter  35  —  To  abate  the  nuisance  caused  by  the  old,   abandoned  canal   at 

Clyde.  I 

Chapter  91  —  Squire  Whipple  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  his  patent  iron  truss 

bridges  on  the  canals. 
Chapter  137  —  Reapproprlation  $100,000  for  completion  Erie  canal,  also  $47,- 

260.44   premiums  on   loans  for  canal  enlargement  under  Constitution. 
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IB€Z  Chapter  169  —  BnUnHiicnt  decland  compl«C«d  SeptoalMr  1;  canal  SSOi 
miles:  70  ft.  sarfaM;  52*  or  66  ft.  boUom;  7  ft.  water;  72  locka,  110x18 
ft. ;  67  doaU«  aa4  lA  BlBsie ;  all  doubK  Tror  to  Port  Byron. 

Chapter  3M  —  Ptnaltleo  for  faat  drirlas  on  canal  and  canal  feodor  bridgos. 

Chapter  415  —  " Ovaboat  kKAs";  an  act  to  adapt  tha  euali  of  this  State  for 
dofcneo  of  nortbora  and  nortbwwtom  lakoo. 

April  22. —  Coacarroat  rooolation;  Ooromor  to  InTlte  attention  of  OuntiMJ  to 
chaptor  415. 

Do  Roytar  rooonolr  brought  Into  soo.  though  not  eompletad. 

May  6.  —  OoTomor  appolnte  8.  B.  Roggleo  to  lay  tha  rabfcct  before  CongroM. 

May  •.  —  Mr.  Roggloo  aeecpto  and  rtndort  troo^ient  roporte  thereaftar. 

Bchoharlo  crook  otoao  dam  eomploiod. 

•60  boato  rtgtetorod.  groatoot  in  any  ono  yoar. 

ISgg  Chapter  40  —  Canal  board  to  aeeept  eonToyanoe,  Clark  and  Skinner  canal. 
BaChlo.  t 

Chapter  72  — Nine  Mile  creek  feeder  to  be  made  navigable. 
Chaptir  131  —  Canal  board  to  conplete  Do  Rnyter  reeenrolr. 
Chapter  297  —  Amends   chapter   298-1858,   concerning   bridge   at   White   St. 


Chapter  811  —  Svrreyo  to  be  made  for  gnnboat  locks,  226x26  ft.. 

Chapter  335  —  AppropHaUon  for  Improvement  Oak  Orchard  creek  and  canal 

feeder. 
Chapter  343  —  Bridge  to  be  ballt  at  Amherst 
Chapter  847  —  Bridge  to  be  ballt  at  Hlgglnsrllle. 
Chapter  411  —  Brldgee  to  be  built  orer  slde-eiits.  West  Troy. 
Chapter  473  — Bridge   to   be   bnUt   at  arifflth   St.    Rochester.      (Completed 

1868.) 
July  21.  ->  Cnpreoedented  freshet  eaoees  great  damage  to  canal  at  Van  Srra's. 

Fbrt  Plain,  Caaajoharie  sad  Schoharie  creek  feeder. 
Do  Rnyter  reeerroir  completed,  cost  $126,026.82. 

1884    Chapter  354  —  $75,000  appropriated  for  two  stone  side-cat  locks  to  be  built 

at  UnUm  St,  West  Troy. 
Chapter  855  — Lock  Mo.  2  to  be  inbuilt 
Chapter  429  —  Leakage  of  canal  ei  liockport  to  be  checked. 
Chapter  469  —  For  Improvement  Clark  and  Skinner  canal.  Buffala 
Aabam  St  bridge.  Weet  Troy,  replaced  by  steel  bridge. 
Timber  dam  built  over  Schoharie  creek  at  Fort  Hunter. 
Impnnrement  of  old  feeder  at  Uttle  Falls,  completed. 
Stoae  dam  OTOr  Schoharie  creek  replaced  by  tree-dam. 
Stone  dam  ballt  orer  Mohawk  river  rt  Rexford  FlatL 
May  11.  —  Bresk  at  Whlteeboro,  caused  by  moikrato:  navigation  delayed  6 

days. 
Dam  at  Rochester  completed. 

1865  Chapter  270  —  $394,000  appropriated  tor  repairing  breaks  and  restoring  navi- 
gation on  the  canals. 

Chapter  391  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Orape  St.  Syracose.     (Built  1867.) 

Chapter  429  —  Amends  chaptte  297-1863.  concerning  bridge  at  White  St. 
Cohoes. 

Chapter  477  —  Three  division  snd  three  resident  engineers  to  be  appointed. 

Chapter  675  —  Bridge  to  be  ballt  over  Clark  and  Skinner  canal.  Bufleio. 

Chapter  682  —  Swing-bridge  to  be  built  over  Black  Rock  harbor. 

Chapter  727  —  Encroachmento  on  canal  lands  to  be  removed. 

March  16,  17,  18,  most  disastrous  flood  ever  known  in  Oswego.  Seneca. 
Chemung.  Chenango  and  Oenesee  valleys;  badly  damages  the  canals;  dam- 
ages aggregate  over  $100,000. 

Hay  4,  —  One  span  upper  Mohawk  aqueduct  gives  out:  navigation  delayed  4 
days. 

New  Iron  Whipple  bridge  over  canal  at  Ferry  St.  Albany,  completed. 

Schoharie  creek  dam  completed. 

Qoorge  Heath's  "Tumble-gate,"  a  device  for  expediting  lockage,  first  intro- 
duced, lock  No.  39. 
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1866  Chapter  503  —  Albany  basin  to  be  narrowed. 
Chapter  643  —  Maps  of  canal  to  be  completed. 

Chapter  584  —  Iron  bridge  to  be  built  OTer  Main  and  Hamburg  canal,  Buffalo. 
Chapter  618  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Ilion. 

Chapter  639  —  Dam  over  Genesee  river  at  Rochester  to  be  altered. 
Chapter  657  —  Exceptions  to  chapter  727-1865,  concerning  encroachments  on 

canal  lands. 
Chapter  719  —  Erie  basin.  Main  and  Hamburg     canal  and  Black  Rock  harbor 

to  be  improved. 
Chapter  731  —  Swing-bridge  to  be  built  at  FayetteviUe. 
Chapter  748  —  "Amsden's   hydrostatic  scales"  for  weighing  canal-boats  and 

cargoes  to  be  introduced. 
Chapter  807  —  Wooden  bridge  at  Colimibia  St,  Cohoes,  to  be  replaced  by  one 

of  iron.     (Rebuilt  of  wood,  1866.) 
Chapter  841  —  Amends   chapter   391-1865,    concerning   bridge   at    Orape    St, 

Syracuse. 
Chapter  877  —  State  ditch  at  Port  Byron  to  be  opened. 
February  16,  17,  —  Concurrent  resolution  urging  Coflgress  to  build  ship  canal 

from  Portage  lake  to  Lake  Superior. 
June   16,  —  Break  5   miles  west  of  Schenectady;   800  ft   towing-path   bank 

swept  into  Mohawk  river;   cost  of  repairs,  $20,000;  navigation  suspended 

9  days. 
October  2,  —  Canal  board  resolves  that  in  future  all  road  and  street  bridges 

shall  be  rebuilt  of  iron. 
1,818  bridges  on  canals,  iron  187,  wood  1,131 ;  length  of  iron,  2f  miles ;  wood, 

13}  miles;  toUl,  16i  miles. 

1867  Chapter  238 — Amends  chapter  503-1866  and  requires  consent  of  two-thirds 

of  lot  owners  to  narrow  Albany  basin. 

Chapter  302  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Perry  St,  Brockport 

Chapter  677  —  Enlarges    powers    of    contracting   board. 

Chapter  577,  Sec.  12  —  Abolished  office  superintendent  of  canal  repairs. 

Chapter  679  —  $100,000  appropriated  for  rebuilding  certain  wooden  bridges 
of  iron;  $60,000  for  rebuilding  State  dam,  Cohoes,  of  stone;  $100,000  for 
two  locks.  West  Troy. 

Chapter  621  —  Tolls  to  be  collected  on  Mohawk  basin.  West  Troy. 

Chapter  651  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Parker  St,  Fairport 

Chapter  844  —  Iron  bridge  to  be  built  over  State  ditch  at  Jack's  reef.  (Com- 
pleted.) 

Chapter  856  —  Eight  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work. 

May  2,  —  West  pier  Crane  brook  aqueduct  carried  away  in  consequence  of 
heavy  rains. 

Iron  truss  bridge  over  canal  at  White  St,  Cohoes,  completed;  cost  $24,000, 
most  expensive  bridge  on  the  canal  to  date. 

Albany  basin  improved,  100,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  dredged  from  the  same. 

Oak  Orchard  creek  deepened  through  rock. 

Stone  dam,  Rexford  Flats,  completed. 

1868  Chapter  342  —  Rochester  to  be  compensated  for  damages  caused  by  flood  of 

March,  1865. 
Chapter  346  —  $53,549.33    appropriated    for    the    removal    of    wall    benches, 

eastern  division. 
Chapter  374  —  United  States  to  remove  a  portion  "  Erie  Basin  Breakwater," 

Buffalo  harbor. 
Chapter  416  —  Bridges  to  be  built  at  Washington  and  George  Sts.,  Rome. 
Chapter  417  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Forman  St.,  Cazenovla. 
Chapter  422  —  Bridge  to  be  built  from  Irelands  Comers  road  to  Island  Park, 

Watervliet     (Repealed  chapter  877-1869.) 
Chapter  518  — Bridge  to  be  built  at  Exchange  St,  Rochester. 
Chapter  579  —  Appeals   from   decisions   of   canal    appraisers   to   be   taken   to 

canal  board.  • 

Chapter  672  —  De  Ruyter  reservoir  to  be  improved. 
Chapter  681  —  Swing-bridge  to  be  built  at  Rexford  Flats. 
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1868  Chapter    715  —  $86,000    for    rebuildlns    lock    No.    2    and    walls    near    same; 

$60,000  (or  reservoir.  Jordan  level,  and  changing  bridges ;  $20,000  complet- 
ing Clark  and  SLlnner  canal. 
Chapter  7 IS— Bridge  to  be  built  at  Port  Jackaon.     (Completed  1869.) 
Chapter  880  —  For  removal  of  backwater  from  dam  at  Tonawanda.. 

1869  Chapter  32  —  Canal  commiesloners  and  SUte  Engineer  to  repair  Albany  basin 

and  lock  opening  Into  same. 

Chapter  lt)o  —  For  constructing  vertical  wood  docking,  berme  bank  at  Rome. 

Chapler  2K1  —  For  constructing  vertical  stone  wall,  berme  bank  at  Macedon. 

Chapter  693  —  115,000  (or  walls  at  Utlca, 

Chapter  877  —  $200,000  for  doubling  locks,  western  division ;  $100,000  re- 
appropriated  for  locks  at  West  Troy;  $100,000  for  constructing  Fish  creek 
feeder;  $40,000  for  deepening  canal  near  Rochester;  $40,000  for  deepening 
near  Limestone  feeder;  $15,000  for  completing  Main  and  Hamburg  St. 
canal;  $15,000  for  Otisco  lake  reservoir;  $15,000  for  widening  lock  No.  39; 
$15,(M>o  for  reservoir.   Jordan  level. 

State  Engineer  recommends  three  steam  dredges  for  use  on  the  canal. 

September  21.  —  Break  In  towing-path.  Pool's  brook;  2.200  cubic  yards  of 
earth  carried  out ;  navigation  delayed  7  days. 

October  4-11,  —  Worst  floods  ever  known  on  the  canals;  on  the  4th  and  5th, 
five  and  one- half  Inches  of  rain  fell ;  damages  Immense ;  navigation  sus- 
pended for  weeks. 

November  7,  Death  of  Oliver  Bascom.  canal  commissioner  In  charge  of 
eastern  division. 

Lock  No.  49  widened,  cost  $14,873.40. 

1870  Chapter     55  -  -  Contracting  board  and  contract  repair  system  abolished. 
Chapter  222  —  Canal    officials    authorised    to    destroy    boats    and    all    objects 

impeding  navigation. 
Chapter  299  —  The  wilful  destruction  of  a  canal-boat  declared  a  felony. 
Chapter  385  —  Bight    hours    to    constitute    a    day's    work    for    laborers    and 

mechanics  in  State  or  municipal  employ. 
Chapter  576  —  Cable   tewing   system   to   be   tried. 
Chapter  655  —  Providing  tor  the  Introduction  of  an  Improved  system  of  steam 

towage  upon  the  canals. 
Cuapter  767  —  Authorizing  a  tax  of  one  mill  per  dollar  for  canal  Improve- 
ment 
Chapter  767  —  Hughes'  patent  steam  canal  dredge  to  be  tested. 
March  18.  —  Report  of  special  committee  on  cases  of  surplus  water. 
River  dock  wall  below  upper  side-cut.  West  Troy,  raised  ten  feet  and  laid  In 

cement. 
April.  —  Canal    board,    pursuant   to    resolution    of   Legislature,    reduces   canal 

toll  rates  50  per  cent 
Lock   No.    49  widened  to  20   feet. 
November  17.  —  Steam  as  a  motor  power  first  successfully  used.     Canal-boat 

George  O.  Barnard,  steam-propelled,  steams  up  the  river,  through  canal  to 

Schenectady  and  return. 

1871  Chapter  348  —  For  a  swing-bridge  over  the  canal  at  Buffalo  St,  Rochester. 
Chapter  602  —  Utica.   Chenango  and  Susquehanna  Valley  R.   R.    Co.   to   build 

a  bridge  at  lock  No.  46. 

Chapter  778  —  Locks  Nos.  47  and  48  to  be  widened. 

Chapter  868  —  Steam,  caloric,  electricity  or  any  motor  power  other  than 
animal  power  to  be  Introduced,  $100,000  in  prizes  offered. 

Chapter  911  —  The  American  system  of  cable  towage  to  be  Introduced. 

Chapter  030  —  Appropriates  $20,000  for  purposes  specified  In  chapter  348. 

Chapter  943  —  Tonawanda  dam  to  be  cut  down  two  feet 

February  14,  —  Canal  board  adopted  resolutions  requesting  legislative  Investi- 
gation of  canal  management  and  finances. 

February  16,  —  Canal  board.  In  response  to  Assembly  Inquiry  of  the  6th 
Inst,  report  against  enlarging  locks  on  western  division. 

April  28,  —  Bad  break  at  Ox  Bow  bend  near  Falrport ;  navigation  delayed 
ten  days. 
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1871  September  6.  —  Construction  of  a  crib  ordered  between  canal  and  Black  Rock 

harbor,  120  feet  from  the  bank. 
November.  —  Exhibition      of   "  Belgian    System,"    endless   cable   propulsion   of 

canal-boats,  given  between  Albany  and  West  Troy. 
The  A.  H.  Dawson,  the  first  steamer  plying  the  canal. 
Heath's   patent   "  tumble-gates,"    placed   in    some   of    the    locks,    give    general 

satisfaction. 
November,  —  Canals  suddenly  closed  by  extreme  cold ;   800  boats  laden  with 

merchandise  frozen  in. 
Oriskany  creek  feeder  completed. 

1872  Chapter  560  —  Williamson  to  try  road  steam-engine  towing  on  course  of  five 

miles  of  canal. 

Chapter  583  —  Dam  at  Owasco  lake  to  be  raised  three  feet. 

Chapter  652  —  Swing-bridge  to  be  built  at  Hotel  St,  Utica. 

Chapter  653  —  Swing-bridge  to  be  constructed  at  Buffalo  St,  Rochester. 

Lock  No.  2  doubled.'  Locks  Nos.  47  and  48  widened  and  fitted  with  Heath's 
"  tumble-gates." 

Otisco  lake  reservoir  completed,  capacity  784.000,000  cu.  ft. 

1,000  lineal  feet  vertical  wall  constructed  east  of  guard-lock,  Utica. 

Under  provisions  of  chapter  343-1872,  the  canal  commissioners  begin  con- 
struction of  the  Jamesville  reservoir. 

Twelve  steamers  competed  for  the  prize  offered  by  chapter  868-1871 ;  no 
award. 

1873  Chapter  480  —  Amending    chapter    868-1871,    concerning   the    introduction    of 

some  propulsive  power  for  canal-boats  other  than  animal  power. 

Chapter  766  —  Reapproprlatlon  of  fund  by  chapter  930-1871,  for  a  swing- 
bridge  at  Buffalo  St,  Rochester. 

Chapter  766  — Whipple  lift-bridge  to  be  built  at  Hotel  St,  Utica. 

The  trunk  of  Schoharie  creek  aqueduct  newly  built;  cost  $44,070.12. 

Lock  No.  72  and  Newark  locks,  Nos.  57,  58  and  59,  doubled. 

April,  —  Canals  of  the  middle  division  swept  by  a  devastating  flood. 

Feeder  dam  at  Port  Byron  carried  away. 
I     Six  steamers  competed  for  prizes  under  chapter  868-1871  ;  no  award. 

1874  Chapter  399  —  Tonawanda  side-cut  lock  to  be  built 

Chapter  399  —  Appropriation.  $360,000,  for  removing  bench  walls  and  sub- 
stituting slope  wall  on  canal. 

Chapter  399  —  For  a  bridge  over  the  canal  at  Emerson,  town  of  Gates. 

Chapter  399  —  For   an   Iron   bridge   over   the    canal   at  Austin   St,    Buffalo. 

Chapter  618  —  Prizes,  under  chapter  868-1871,  steam  on  canals:  $35,000  to 
William  Baxter;    $15,000  to  D.  B.  Dobbins;    $5,000  to  T.  D.  Davis. 

November  3,  —  Art  7,  Sec.  6  of  Constitution  prohibiting  the  sale  of  Erie, 
Oswego.  Champlain,  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canals  adopted. 

November  23,  —  Terrible  storm  wrecks  Erie  basin  breakwater. 

Jamesville  reservoir  completed ;  cost  $130,000. 

New  dam  to  be  constructed  of  stone  at  Owasco  outlet,  Auburn. 

Amount  of  canal  expenditures  limited  to  the  amount  of  canal  revenues  the 
previous  year,  Art  VII,  Sec.  6,  Constitution. 

Canal  maps  completed. 

Fifteen  steamers  on  the  canals. 

1876     Chapter  48  —  Amending    chapter    399-1874,    provides    for    a    draw-bridge    at 

Otsego  St.,  town  of  German  Flats. 
Chapter  260  —  Expense   of   maintaining   lateral    canals    not   to   exceed    double 

the  amount  of  tolls  received  on  each  for  the  preceding  year. 
Chapter  499  —  Canal  board  to  report  as  to  sale  of  lateral  canals. 
Lock  at  Lyons  doubled,  thus  completing  work  of  doubling  locks  from   Albany 

to  Buffalo. 
Iron   swing-bridge   over   canal   at   Buffalo    St.,    Rochester,    completed   pursuant 

to  chapter  348-1871. 
December,  —  Stone   dam   at   Owasco.   Auburn,    completed,   pursuant  to   chapter 

899-1874. 
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1876     Irao  t«n*Ubl«  brtds*  orar  eaaAl  At  Sallna  St.  SjmeiiM,  oonaCnictod  pur- 

soaat  to  chapter  881-1871. 
March  18.  —  8p«eUl  bmmc»  of  th«  OoTenor  on  canali:    rficoinmimda  I«cU- 

lAttY*  laqvlry. 
May,  —  Raport  of  toflalatlTa  onmintttaa  on  eanal  mattara. 
NaTlgabla  aeaaon  ahortaat  on  record.    Opened  Maj  18,  doaad  on  account  ot 

anow  and  lea  Norambar  24, — 181  daja. 

1876  Chapter  886  —  Appolntaant  and  ramoral   of  anginaarB  Tcated  in  Steto  Bn- 

glaaar. 
Chapter  887  — An    act   to   anoouraca   Improvamant   tn   staam   propulsion   ot 

caaal-boate. 
Chapter  888  —  Canal  board  slTcn  power  to  inTeatlcato  all  mattara  pertaining 

to  the  Stote  canali. 
Chapter  426,  Sec  6,  —  8tete  Baglneer  to  cauae  aurrey  to  be  made  to  aaoertein 

condition  of  canal  and  requisite  Improremants. 
Chapter  426  —  All  approprlatlona  for  woik,  new  or  eztraordtnarj,  except  on 

Champlaln  and  Oneida  Lake  canala.  repealed. 
Chapter  426.  Sec  6,  —  Canal  to  be  made  aaren  feet  deep,  where  less. 
Constitution,  Art.  V,  Sec  8.  —  Ofllce  of  canal  commiasioner  abolished  and  ite 

powers  Tested  in  Superintendent  of  Public  Works. 
March  24.  —  Special  meaaage  of  Qoremor  recommending  appropriation  $400,* 

000  to  deepen  eanal  to  full  aaren  feet 
Brie  breakwater  repaired.     Wrecked  Norember,  1874. 
New  trunk  Inaerted  in  Oriakanj  creek  aqueduct 
Surreya  under  chapter  426-1876  completed. 
December,  —  Stone  dam  at  Auburn  completed  pursuant  to  chapter  399-1874. 

1877  Chapter  886  —  Sochestor  mar  build  a  swing-bridge  orer  the  canal  at  Allen  St 
Chapter  866  —  An  act  for  the  Introduction  of  the  Sterenson  system  of  towage 

on  the  Brie  canaL 
Chapter  868  —  Canal  board  to  doaa  the  Qenesee  feeder,  if  not  inUnleal  to 

canal  and  Stete  interests. 
Chapter  871  —  Bxperlmente  with  Baker's  single  rail  system  of  steam  towage 

to  be  made. 
Chapter  404  —  For  the  sale  of  certein  lateral  canals  with  their  appurtenances. 
Bxperlmente  made  with  **  Dynometer  '*  to   determine   the  force  required   to 

move  boato  at  Tarious  speeds. 
Stete  Bnglneer  reporte  that  Genesee  feeder  cannot  be  cloeed. 
Division  wall  in  Black  Rock  harbor,  10.465  ft,  completed,  897  ft  to  be  built 
Prick's   patented   plan    of   "double    headers^"   one   boat   coupled   behind    the 

other.  Introduced. 

1878  Nineteen  steam  canal -boate  on  the  canala. 

**  Seymour  plan  "  of  canal  enlargement  enunciated. 

1879  Chapter  88  —  For    construction    ot    an   iron    swing-bridge    at   Lawrence   St, 

Albany. 

Chapter  152  —  Superintendent  ot  Public  Works  to  make  permanent  appro- 
priations of  land  for  canal  repairs. 

Chapter  398  —  For  construction  of  a  hoist-bridge  over  canal  at  Fort  Plain. 

Chapter  403  —  Made  a  misdemeanor  for  any  canal  employee  to  receive  a 
gratuity  for  doing  or  omitting  to  do  his  duty. 

Chapter  589  —  Cooke's  system  of  towing  by  traction,  or  floating  locomotives, 
from  or  upon  a  submerged  railway  to  be  tested. 

1880  Chapter  97  —  For  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  canal  at  York  St,  Buffalo. 

(Completed  aame  year.) 

Chapter  99  —  Steto  Bnglneer  to  make  all  plans  for  canal  improvemente. 

Chapter  359  —  Superintendent  ot  Public  Works  to  keep  Genesee  river  feeder  in 
good  condition. 

Chapter  424  —  For  a  swing-bridge  over  canal  at  Main  St,  Brockport  (Com- 
pleted 1888.) 
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1880  Chapter  462  —  For  a  bridge  over  canal  at  Kent  St.,  Palmyra.     (Built  1882.) 
Cable  towing  tried  between  Utica  and  Syracuse,  but  abandoned. 

76,000  cubic  yards  of  sediment  removed  from  the  prism  of  the  canal. 

April  22,  —  Break  near  Utica ;  several  thousand  yards  of  canal  bottom  carried 

out;   navigation  delayed  7  days. 
1,169  bridges  on  the  canal  maintained  at  State  expense   and  of  no  use  to 

navigation. 

1881  Chapter  88  —  Authorizing  the  City  of  Buffalo  to  lay  a  sewer  in  the  towing- 

path. 
Chapter  840  —  Swing-bridge  to  be  built  at  Main  St,  Brockport     (Completed 

1888.) 
Chapter  536  —  All  iron  bridges  over  canals  shall  be  on  specifications  of  State 

Engineer  and  let  to  contract 
Chapter  569  —  Powers   of  contracting  board   conferred  on   Superintendent  of 

Public  Works. 

1882  Chapter  21  —  Appropriation   for  removing   obstructions   from  canal. 
Chapter  91  —  Amends  chapter  21,  and  provides  fund  shall  be  paid  on  Comp- 
troller's warrant,  instead  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Works. 

November  7,  —  Constitutional   amendment  ratified   by  the  people;    Art   VII, 

Sec.   3,  no   tolls  to  be  imposed  on  the  canals;    Sec  5,  canal  debt  to  be 

raised  by  taxation;    Sec.  6,  Brie,  Champlain,  Oswego,  Cayuga  and  Seneca, 

and  Black  River  canals  never  to  be  leased  or  sold. 
876,000  cubic  yards  of  sediment  dredged  from  canals  and  basins  during  the 

spring. 
Turbines,  devised  by  Dennison  Richmond,  used  in   locks  for  hauling  boats, 

prove  of  great  utility. 
Auditor's  financial  report  shows  that  canal  revenues  have  exceeded  in  amount 

the  cost  of  canal  construction  by  $8,833,467.18. 
Cost   of    Brie,    Oswego    and    Champlain   canals    to    date,    $102,345,123;    tolls 

collected,  $134,648,900 ;  balance  in  favor  of  canals,  $32,303,777. 
Ninety-two  steamers  on  the  canals. 

1883  Chapter  10  —  Syracuse  may  substitute  a  swing-bridge  in  place  of  the  elevated 

bridge  over  canal  at  Warren  St 
Chapter  69  —  Office  of  auditor  of  canal  department  abolished  and  his  powers 

conferred  on  Comptroller. 
Chapter  166  —  Office  of  welghmaster  and  collector  abolished. 
Chapter  206  —  Office  of  canal  appraiser  abolished. 

Chapter  448  —  Old  Navigation  Company's  lock  at  Little  Falls  to  be  preserved. 
Chapter  495  —  Appropriation  canal  fund  for  Albany  basin. 
January  1,  —  Provision    abolishing  tolls  becomes   effective. 
Traffic  immensely  augmented  since  tolls  were  abolished;   grain  moved  from 

Buffalo  42,350,916  bushels;    gain  over  season  of  1882  of  nearly  13,000,000 

bushels. 
Ninety- two  steamers  on  the  canals. 

1884  Chapter  80  —  Lode  No.  50  to  be  lengthened  to  pass  "  double  headers  *' ;  the 

first  lock  to  be  so  treated. 

Chapter  168  —  Little  F&Ils  to  be  repaid  for  abating  nuisance  on  abandoned 
canal. 

Chapter  294  —  Surplus  water  of  Rome  level  not  to  be  discharged  into  Butter- 
nut or  Limestone  creeks. 

Chapter  862  —  Ice  on  canals  may  be  cut  by  citizens  for  their  own  use. 

Chapter  364  —  For  the  construction  of  an  iron  bridge  over  canal  at  Prospect 
St,  Medina. 

April  1,  —  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  concerning  encroach- 
ments. 

1885  Chapter  77  —  Krie   canal   at   Buffalo   from   Jersey   St   to   Hudson   St   to   be 

protected  from  lake  encroachments. 
Ohapter  119  —  Sewer  to  be  laid  under  the  canal  st  Utica. 
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I8h5     Chapter  2o5  ~  For  completion  of  an  iron  bridge  over  canal  at  Catherine  St, 

SjrracuKT.     (Completed  1886.) 
Chapter  246  —  Suspension   bridge   over  canal   at   North   Erie   St.   Albany,    to 

be  rebuilt 
Chapter  279  —  Iron  bridge  to  be  built  over  the  canal  at  Herkimer 
Chapter  312  —  Old  canal  at  Rome  to  be  drained. 
Lengthening  lock  No.  50  to  220  feet  completed. 
Buffalo  trunk  Mwer  completed. 

1886  Chapter  32  —  For  construction  of  iron  bridge  over  canal  at  Main  St,  Lock- 

port     (Completed  same  r«ar.) 
Chapter  396    -  The  Lyell  and  Saxton  St  sewer  under  the  canal  at  Rochester 

to  be  enlarged. 
Chapter  552  —  Obstructions  to  canal  at  MenU  and  Montesuma  to  be  removed. 
Chapter  553  —  Bridge  over  canal  at  Monroe  Ave.,  Rochester,   to  be  enlarged 

and  rebuilt     (Completed  1887.) 
Chapter  646  —  Appropriation  for  increasing  lockage  capacity  of  the  canal. 

1887  Chapter  59—  Brtdge  to  be  built  over  the  canal  at  Hudson  St,  Buffalo.     (Built 

1888.) 
Chapter  1 13  —  Appropriation  for  Increasing  the  lockage  capacity  of  the  canal. 
Chapter  118  —  Reapproprlation  for  swing-bridge  at  Brockport.     (Built  1888.) 
Chapter  150  -    For    an    Iron    arch-bridge    at    CotUge    St.    Lockport     (Built 

1888.) 
Chapter  233  —  Lift-bridge  to  be  built  at  West  St.   Syracuse.     (Built  1888.) 
Chapter  274  —  LIft-brldge  to  be  built  at  John  St.  Utica.     (Built  1888.) 
Chapter  311  —  Lift-bridge  to  be  built  at  Main  St.  Fort  Plain.     (Built  1888.) 
Chapter  338  —  Appropriation   for   draining  abandoned   canal   at  Rome. 
Chapter  402  —  Lift-bridge  to  be  built  at  Glasgow  St.,  Clyde.      (Built  1888.) 
Chapter  628  —  Registry  of  canal-boats   transferred  from   Comptroller  to  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Works. 
Chapter  586  —  Rebuilding  and  enlargement  of  Main   St  bridge,   Tonawanda. 

(Completed  1888.) 
Chapter  587  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Austin  St.  Buffalo.     (Built  1888.) 
Chapter  612  —  Iron  bridge  to  be  built  at  Parker  St.  Fairport 
Chapter  643  —  Leakage  and  overllow  of  the  canal  at  Rochester  to  be  carried 

off  by  use  of  Rowe  St  sewer. 
Locks  Nob.  47,  48.  49,  51  and  52  lengthened. 

1888  Chapter  351  —  Ltft-brldge  to  be  built  at  West  Main   St,   Rochester.     (Built 

1889.) 

Chapter  400  —  Lift-bridge  to  be   built  at  Ferry  St,  Albany.     (Built  1889.) 

Chapter  416  —  Appropriation  for  increasing  lockage  capacity  of  canal. 

Chapter  417  —  Lift-bridge  to  be  built  at  Schuyler  St,  Utica. 

Chapter  546  —  Lift-bridge  to  be  built  at  Geneva  St.  Lyons. 

Locks  Nos.  31.  32.  33.  34.  36,  44.  45.  53.  54.  55.  66,  60,  61.  62  and  72 
lengthened. 

The  lengthening  of  lock  No.  46  interrupted  by  an  injunction  obtained  by  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  snd  Western  Railroad  Co. 

85  new  boats,  with  a  toUl  tonnage  of  18,753  tons,  registered  during  the  year. 

July  8,  —  A  bad  break  occurred  at  Adam's  basin  Interrupting  navigation  12 
days. 

October  4.  —  Death  of  Dennison  Richmond,  division  engineer,  middle  division, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  as  to  service,  engaged  In  the  work. 

1889  Chapter  51  —  For  the  construction  of  an  iron  bridge  over  canal  at  Liberty  St, 

Schenectady.     (Built  1890.) 
Chapter  54  —  Appropriation  for  increasing  lockage  capacity  of  the  canal. 
Chapters  70  and  493  —  Appropriations  for  lengthening  lock  No.  72. 
Chapter  84  —  For  the  construction  of  an  Iron  bridge  over  canal  at  Prospect 

St,  Liockport 
Chapter  100  —  Lift-bridge  to  be   built  at  Caledonia   Ave..   Rochester.     (Built 

1891.) 
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18S9     Chapters  110,  493  and  568  —  Provide  for  increasing  the   lockage  capacity  of 

the  canal. 
Chapter  141  —  Mad«    a    misdemeanor    to    sell    ice    cut    from    canals,    without 

marking  the  same  "  canal  ice." 
Chapter  149  —  For  the  improvement  of  the  iron  bridge  over  canal  at  Main 

St.,  Fultonville. 
Chapter  213  —  Appropriation  for  repairs  to  canal  at  Utica. 
Chapter  291  —  Skaneateles  lake  water  to  be  used  by  Syracuse,  with  consent 

of  canal  board. 
Chapter  321  —  For  the  construction  of  an  iron  bridge  over  canal   connecting 

Delaware  St,  Tonawanda,  and  Main  'St.,  North  Tonawanda. 
Chapter  380  —  Laborers  in  State  employ  to  be  paid  not  less  than  $2  per  day. 
Chapter  481  —  For   the  construction  of  an  iron  bridge  over  canal  at  Culver 

St.,   Rochester.      (Built  1890.) 
Chapter  657  —  For  the  construction  of  an  iron  bridge  over  canal  at  George 

St,  Rome. 
Locks  Nos.  27,  28.  29,  30,  63  and  64  lengthened. 
Seven  breaks  occurred  during  the  season,  causing  a  total  delay  to  navigation 

of  18  days. 

1890  Chapter  168  —  Six  locks  on  Erie  to  be  lengthened. 

Chapter  177  —  Lift-bridge  to  be  constructed  over  canal  from  Caledonia  Ave., 

to  West  Main  St,  Rochester,  pursuant  to  chapter  100-1889. 
Chapter  314  —  City  of  Syracuse  to  take  water  from  Skaneateles  lake. 
Chapter  333  —  Bridge   over   canal   at   Fultonville   to  be    rebuilt,   pursuant   to 

chapter  149-1889. 
Chapter  338  —  Reappropriation  unexpended  balance  for  lift-bridge  over  canal 

at  Schuyler  St,  Utica,  pursuant  to  chapter  417-1888. 
Chapter  338  —  Reappropriation  unexpended  balance  for  Uft-brldge  over  canal 

at  Geneva  St.,  Lyons,  pursuant  to  chapter  546-1888. 
Chapter  338  —  Appropriation  for  lengthening  locks  on  the  canal. 
Chapter  385  —  Sanitary    condition    of    old    abandoned    canal    at    Rome    to    be 

improved. 
May  25,  —  Bad   break   near  Whlte-sboro,    300   feet   canal    bottom   and   70    feet 

tow-path  washed  away ;    navigation  delayed  10  days. 
February  9,  —  Death  of  Thomas  Evershed,  division  engineer,  western  division. 
Locks  Nos.  23,  24.  25.  26,  65  and  66  lengthened. 
Twenty-four  miles  of  canal  bottomed  out 

1891  Chapter  69  —  Amending    chapter    417-1888,    provides    for    a    swing-bridge    at 

Schuyler  St,  Utica.     (Completed  1892.) 
Chapter  77  —  For  a  hoist-bridge  at  Church  St,  Schenectady. 
Chapter  82  —  Additional  appropriation  for  an  iron  bridge  at  Main  St,  North 

Tonawanda,  pursuant  to  chapter  321-1889.     (Completed  1892.) 
Chapter  113  —  Moyer  creek  to  be   improved.  . 

Chapter  138  —  For  a   llft-brldge  at   Kowe   St,   Rochester.      (Built    1892.)    ' 
Chapter  239  —  For  a  bridge  at  19th  St,  West  Troy.      ( Built  1892. ) 
Chapter  341  —  Authorizing  Utica  to  build  bridges  over  canal  at  Genesee  St 

(Built  1892.) 
Chapter  346  —  Penalties    for    persons    driving    animals    on  ^the    tow-path    of 

canals. 
Chapter  366  —  State  not  to  build  street  bridges  over  canal  unless  street  was 

used  as  a  highway  prior  to  construction  of  canal. 
Steamer    Carrie    Stewart,    with    five    consorts,    pushing    one    and    towing    two 

"  double-headers,"   makes  trip   from   New   York   to   Buffalo   and    return. 
February  18,  —  Senate  resolution  requires  State  Engineer  to  report  concerning 

bridges  constructed  on  roads  not  opened  when  canal  was  built 
March  2,  —  Report  of   State  Engineer   in   pursuance  of   above  resolution. 
April  28,  —  A   committee    of    seven    Assemblymen    appointed    under    resolution 

to  investigate  canal  management  during  past  eleven  years. 
July  22,  —  Flat  Stone  creek  aqueduct  suddenly  collapses ;   trunk,   stone   piers, 

masonry  arches  demolished;    navigation  suspended  eleven  days. 
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IMI  lC«f«baaU'  BxchAiigiB,  BttlbilOk  petlUon  8up«i1nt«iid«iit  of  Publio  Works  to 
•xtoad  MMOD  of  BmnsaUon  to  Iooqb  railroad  trolsht  rates;  time  extended 
tre  daya 

Tblrtjr-elsht  looks  have  been  lencthened  since  1884.  at  an  arerace  cost  of 
$83,000. 

Twenty-nine  steamars  In  actlTe  serrloe  on  the  Irle  oanaL 

Locks  Noa.  40.  41,  4S,  48  and  4«  lencthened. 

l$»t    Chaptar  2S8  — Part  of  canal  bank  beside  abandoned  canal  at  Falrport  to  be 


Chapter  882  —  Reapproprlatlon  unexpended  balances  for  ImproTement  of  canal. 
Chapter  884  —  For  a  Uft-bridse  OTor  canal  at  Water  8t,  Albany;    property 

biaefltad  to  bear  the  expense. 
Chapter  476  —  Obstruction  In  canal  at  BulTalo  to  be  remoTOd. 
Chaptar  480  —  Appropriation  for  construction  of  a  stone  dam  orer  Mohawk 

rlTsr  at  Uttte  Palls. 
Chapter  801  —  Por  an  Iron  brldse  over  canal  at  South  Madison  8t,  Rome. 

(Completed  1884.) 
Chapter  610  —  Por  a  swIai-brMfs  over  canal,  connecting  Mulberry  and  Lock 

8ta.  Syracuse.     (Completed  1894.) 
Chapter  618  —  Por  Improrlnc  sanlUtlon  of  old  abandoned  canal  at  Rome. 
February  17. — Assembly  resolution  requiring  a  report  from  Superintendent 

of  Public  Works  as  to  what  appropriation  should  be  made  tor  bridge  oon- 

stmetlon. 
March  8.  —  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Publio  Works  in  response  to  fore- 
going rsaoltttion  submlttsd. 
February  24.  —  Assembly    committee    appointed    on    April    28.    1891,    report 

that  charges  of  canal  mismanagement  are  not  susteined  by  the  eridence. 

1893  Chapter  8  —  Appropriation  for  repairing  the  upper  and  lower  Mohawk  and 
Schoharie  creek  squeducit. 

Chapter  14  —  For  a  wrought-iron  bridge  over  canal  at  Ford  St.  Rochester. 
((Completed  1894.) 

Chaptar  87  —  For  a  hoist-bridge  OTer  canal  at  Clinton  St,  Syracuse.  (0>m- 
pletad  1894.) 

Chapter  94  —  Bridge  at  Mulberry  St.  Syracuse,  to  be  remoTod  and  erected 
orer  canal  at  Nichols  St.  town  of  DeWitt 

Chapter  119  —  For  completing  Stote  dam  and  repairing  the  feeder  at  Little 
Falls. 

Chapter  119.  Sec  4  —  Stete  Engineer  to  make  experimeota  with  electricity 
as  a  motor  power  on  canals. 

Chapter  136  —  For  Improring  Oak  Orchard  creek  and  oanal  feeder. 

Chapter  137  —  For  a  foot-bridge  over  canal  at  15th  St.  West  Troy. 

Chapter  163  —  For  construction  of  wrought-iron  bridges  over  canals  at  Canal. 
Prime,  Scott  and  Perry  Ste..  Buffalo. 

Chapter  161  —  Approaches  to  bridge  over  canal  at  Brutus  to  be  lengthened 
and  enlarged. 

Chapter  197  —  For  a  wrought-lron  bridge  orer  eanal  at  Ann  St.  Little  Falla. 

Chapter  386  —  For  a  swing  or  hoist-bridge  at  Bmerson  St.  Rochester,  the 
city  to  bear  part  of  expense. 

Chapter  420  —  Amending  chapter  268-1892.  proTides  for  flUing  up  abandoned 
canal  between  the  south  bank  of  new  canal  and  the  westerly  pari  of 
Falrport 

Chapter  660  —  Amending  chapter  841-1891,  for  an  iron  bridge  and  a  lift- 
bridge  at  (Sonesee  St.  Utiea. 

Chapter  661  —  For  a  wrought-iron  bridge  orer  canal  at  Bridge  St.  Amster- 
dam. 

Chapter  662  —  For  an  iron  bridge  over  the  abandoned  canal  at  South  James 
St.  Rome.     ((Completed  1894.) 

Chapter  667  —  Commission  appointed  to  report  methods  for  improring  Albany 
basin. 

NoTomber  18.  —  Blectridty  by  trolley,  as  a  power  for  canal-boate.  Urst  ex- 
perimentally used  on  oanal  near  Rochester. 
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1894  Chapter  24  —  For  Btrengthenliig  canal  embankment,  Schenectady. 

Chapter  84  —  Additional  appropriation  for  improylng  upper  and  lower  Mohawk 
and  Schoharie  creek  aqueducts. 

Chapter  885  —  For  a  hoist-bridge  over  canal  at  Oeddes  St,  Syracuse.  (Com- 
pleted 1895.) 

Chapter  423  —  For  building  Tertieal  wall  from  Gilbert  St  to  Turner  Bt, 
UUca. 

Chapter  496  —  Reappropriatfons  for  completing  Black  river  reservoir.  Forest- 
port,  and  canal  improvements. 

Chapter  569  —  For  a  wrought-iron  bridge  over  canal  at  Qrlffith  St,  Rochester. 

Chapter  560  —  Additional  appropriation  for  a  swing-bridge  over  canal  at 
Emerson  St,  Rochester,  pursuant  to  chapter  836-1898.     (Completed  1896.) 

Chapter  571  —  For  rebuilding  Schoharie  creek  dam. 

Chapter  572 — For  increasing  the  lockage  capacity  and  improvement  of  the 
canal. 

Chapter  673  —  For  a  lift-bridge  over  canal  at  Adam  St,  Lockport,  the  city 
to  bear  a  part  of  the  expense. 

Chapter  576  —  For  a  three-truss,  wrought-iron,  double-roadway  bridge  over 
canal  at  Main  St,  Fairport 

Chapter  688  —  For  increasing  the  depth  of  water  In  the  Erie  basin,  Buffalo. 

Chapter  592  —  For  a  hoist-bridge  over  canal  at  Canajoharle.  . 

Chapter  662  —  State  Engineer  to  prepare  plans  for  a  complete  overhauling 
of  West  Main  St  lift-bridge,  Rochester. 

Chapter  658  —  For  repairing  and  extending  retaining  wall.  Saint  Paul  St, 
Rochester. 

Forestport  reservoir  completed;    begun  in  1884. 

Recommendations  of  Constitutional  Convention  concerning  canal  improvements 
ratified  by  a  majority  of  116,353  votes. 

Art  VII,  Sec.  6,  of  State  Constitution  amended,  permitting  sale  of  Main 
and  Hamburg  canal. 

Lock  No.  19  lengthened. 

1895  Chapter  18  —  For   a   wrought-iron   bridge   over   canal    at   Mill   St,    Buffalo. 

(Completed  1896.) 

Chapter  67  —  For  construction  of  a  waste-weir  and  spillway  near  lock  No.  41. 

Chapter  79  —  "  Nine  million-dollar  act"  People  to  decide  whether  such  sum 
shall  be  spent  in  improving  Erie,  Champlaln  and  Oswego  canals. 

Chapter  89  —  Provision  for  State's  share  of  construction  expenses  of  hoist- 
bridge,  Clinton  St,  Syracuse. 

Chapter  99  —  For  Improvements  at  Owasco  lake. 

Chapter  189  —  For  a  bridge  over  canal  at  Main  Ave.,  Cohoes. 

Chapter  141  —  For  a  bridge  over  canal  at  High  St.,  Cohoes. 

Chapter  161  —  For  completion  of  a  bridge  over  canal  at  Main  St,  Fairport, 
pursuant  to  chapter  576-1894..    (Completed  1896.) 

Chapter  170  —  Public  Works  Department  to  make  alterations  of  the  bridges 
and  to  change  machinery  for  operating  same  at  Qenesee  St,  Utica. 

Chapter  217 — For  an  Iron  bridge  over  canal  at  Main  St.,  Newark.  (Com- 
pleted 1896.) 

Chapter  21b  —  Reapproprlation  for  experiments  with  electricity  as  a  motor 
power  on  canlals,  pursuant  to  chapter  119-1893. 

Chapter  219  —  Reapproprlation  for  Emerson  St  bridge,  Rochester,  pursuant 
to  chapter  336-1893. 

Chapter  219  —  Reapproprlation  for  bridge  at  DeWltt,  pursuant  to  chapter 
94-1893. 

Chapter  224  —  For  deepening  and  improving  the  Erie  basin,   Buffalo. 

Chapter  288  —  For  repairs  and  Improvements  to  canal  wall,  berme  side, 
Schenectady. 

Chapter  299  —  For  construction  of  vertical  wall,  berme  side,  Higglnsville. 

Chapter  311  —  For  a  hoist-bridge  over  canal  at  Qenesee  St,  Syracuse,  city 
to  bear  one-half  the  expense. 

Chapter  320  —  For  Improving  locks  Nos.  21  and  22  at  Clifton  Park. 

Chapter  367  —  For  vertical  wall,  berme  side,  between  Clay  and  Hubbell  Sts., 
Utica. 
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1896     Chapter  476  —  Por  itreostJieDlnc  canal  embankment  at  Gasport. 

Chapter  492  —  For  ImprovemenU  to   SUte  St.   bridge,   SchenecUdy. 

Chapter  614  —  For  a  bridge  oTer  canal  at  Bxcbange  St,  Rochester.  (Com- 
pleted 1896.) 

Chapter  660  —  For  repairs  to  canal  dam  at  Rexford  Flats. 

Chapter  690  —  For  a  bridge  over  canal  at  Porter  Ave.,  Buffalo. 

Chapter  680  —  For  a  wrought -iron  or  steel  bridge  over  canal  at  German  St. 
Uttle  Falls.     (Completed  1898.) 

Chapter  068  —  For  completing  vertical  wall,  berme  side,  at  Gilbert  St,  Utica. 

Chapter  969  -  For  repairing  culvert  at  Sullivan. 

November  6,  —  People  ratify  provisions  ot  chapter  79-1895  by  a  majority 
of  276.886  votes. 

Suoeessfttl  experiments  made  with  Lamb's  system  electrical  towing  ot  canal 
boats  at  Tonawanda. 

April  11.  —  Death  of  John  Bisgood,  division  engineer,  western  division;  aged 
72  years.  42  ot  which  were  spent  In  canal  service. 

June  6.  —  Break  near  PattersonvlUe,  delays  navigation  eight  days. 

Telephone  line  connecting  Forestport  and  North  Lake  built  by  Superintendent 
of  Public  Works  for  canal  purposes. 

1896     Chapter  i88  —  Creates  the  office  of  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Works. 

Chapter  292  —  Por  improving  sanlUry  condition  ot  bed  ot  old  Erie  canal  at 

Mlnden. 
Chapter  482  —  Reapproprlatlon    for   Adam   St    bridge,   Lockport,   pursuant   to 

chapter  673-1894. 
Chapter  482  —  Reapproprlatlon   tor  hoist-bridge   at  Canajoharle,  pursuant  to 

chapter  692-1894. 
Chapter  482  —  Reapproprlatlon  for  bridge  over  canal  at  Porter  Ave.,  Buffalo, 

pursuant  to  chapter  668-1894.     (Completed  1897.) 
Chapter    492  —  Amending   section    75   of    article   V,    chapter   838-1894,    gives 

Superintendent  of  Public  Works  power  to  remove  encroachments  from  canal 


Chapter  621  —  To  provide  tor  placing  buoys  in  Erie  basin,  Buffalo. 

Chapter  791  —  For  a  bridge  over  Oak  Orchard  creek   feeder  at   Shelby   St, 

Medina. 
Chapter  794  —  Amending    chapter    79-1895,    regulates    the    making    of    con- 
tracts for  work  on  the  canal. 
Chapter  881  —  Regulates  the  use  of  floating  elevators  on  the  canals. 
Chapter  947  —  Appropriates  $50,000  for  electric  communication  between  canal 

stations. 
Chapter  947  —  Appropriates  $125,000  for  Improvements  to  each  ot  the  three 

divisions  of  State  canals. 
Chapter  949  —  Reapproprlatlon  for  improving  Rocky  ritt  feeder,  pursuant  to 

chapter  932-1896. 
Chapter  950  —  For   deficit   in   expense   of   lengthening   lock   No.   20. 
Chapter  950  —  For  repairs  to  State  dyke,  Amsterdam. 
Chapter  960  —  For    completing    State    ditch,    town    ot    Blbrldge,    Onondaga 

County. 
Chapter   950  —  Covering  deficit  in  matter  of   Emerson  St   bridge,   Rochester, 

pursuant  to  chapters  336-1893  and  660-1894. 
Chapter  950 — Supplementing  chapter   311-1895,    provides    for  completion   ot 

a  hoist-bridge  over  canal  st  West  Genesee  St,  Syracuse. 
Chapter  950  —  Supplementing  chapter   175-1896,  provides  for   installation  of 

electric  apparatus  for  operating  (}enesee  St.  lift-bridges  at  Utlca. 
January  13.  —  Work  on  surveys  begun  tor  canal  improvements  under  chapter 

79-1895. 
March  30,  —  High  water  and  flosting  Ice  from  Tonawanda  creek  carries  out 

spillway  of  dam  near  Pendleton. 
Construction  work  begun  for  deepening  to  9  ft 

1897     Chapter  32  —  Por   a  bridge  over  canal    at  Fitihugh   St,   Rochester.      (Com- 
pleted May  10.  1899.) 
Chapter  43  —  Unexpended    balance    ot    chapter    79-1895    reapproprlated    tor 
improvement  of  canals. 
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1897  Chapter  105  —  For  a  hoist-bridge  over   canal   at   Railroad   St.,   Illon.      (Com- 

pleted 1898.) 
Chapter  207  —  For  a  new  steel  bridge  over  canal  at  Monroe  Ave.,  Rochester. 
Chapter  339  —  For    a    bridge    over    canal    at    South    Clinton    St.,    Rochester. 

(Completed  May  31,  1899.) 
Chapter  562  —  Additional   appropriation   to   that  of  chapter  592-1894,   for  a 

Uft-brldge  over  canal  at  Canajoharle. 
Chapter  563  —  For  a  llft-brldge  over  canal  at  Whltesboro  St,  Utlca,  city  to 

bear  part  of  expense. 
Chapter  565  —  For  a  llft-brldge  over  canal  at  Broad  St,  Utlca,  city  to  bear 

part  of  expense. 
Chapter  566  —  Appropriates   $360,000  for  improvement  of  canals. 
Chapter  568  —  For  a  bridge  over  canal  at  Hamilton  St,  Buffalo. 
Chapter  569  —  Appropriation   for    progression   of   the   Improvements   of    canal 

provided  for  by  chapter  79-1895. 
Chapter  571  —  For  a  swing-bridge  over,  canal   at  Sallna   St.,   Syracuse,  city 

to  pay  one-half  the  expense. 
Chapter  572  —  Reapproprlates    unexpended    balance    for    German    St.    bridge. 

Little  Falls,  pursuant  to  chapter  680-1895. 
•  Chapter  572  —  Unexpended  balance  for  Nichols  St  bridge,   DeWltt,   provided 

by  chapter  94-1893,  reappropriated. 
Chapter  572  —  Reapproprlates  unexpended  balance  provided  by  chapter  514- 

1895,  for  Jlxchange  St.  bridge.  Rochester.     (Completed  1898.) 
Chapter  57^  —  Reapproprlates  unexpended  balance  provided  by  chapter  170- 

1895,  for  (Genesee  St  bridges,  Utlca. 
Chapter  576  —  For  a  Uft-brldge,  also  a  foot-bridge  over  canal  at  Fort  Plain. 

(Completed  1898.) 
Chapter  790  —  Appropriation   for  completion   of  bridge  over  canal   feeder   at 

Medina  as  per  chapter  791-1896. 
Chapter  791  —  Additional   appropriation   for  Exchange   St   bridge,   Rochester, 

pursuant  to  chapter  514-1895. 
July  23,  —  Disastrous  break  in  towing-path  of  Forestport  feeder ;  large  gangs 

working  night  and  day,  make  repairs  In  30  days. 

1898  Chapter  15,   as  amended   by   327  —  Governor  to   appoint  a   commission   to   in- 

vestigate affairs  of  canal  Improvement. 
Chapter  295  —  Main  and  Hamburg   canal  abandoned  to  the   City  of  Buffalo. 
Chapter  397  —  For  a  llft-brldge  over  canal  at  Washington  St,  Utlca,  city  to 

bear  part  of  the  expense. 
Chapter  424  —  For  a  hoist-bridge  over  canal  at  Catherine  and  Almond  Sts., 

Syracuse. 
Chapter  427  —  For  a  llft-brldge  over  canal  at  Schuyler  St,  Utlca. 
Chapter  504  —  For  a  bridge  over  canal  at  Main  St.,  Pittsford. 
Chapter  552  —  Reapproprlates   unexpended   balance   for   establishing   electrical 

communication  between  canal  stations,  pursuant  to  chapter  947-1896. 
Chapter  552  — Reapproprlates  unexpended  balance   for  bridge   at  Canajoharle, 

pursuant  to  chapter  592-1894. 
Chapter  552  —  Reapproprlates    unexpended    balance    for   bridge   at   Adam    St, 

Lockport,  pursuant  to  chapter  573-1894. 
Chapter  606  —  For  a  bridge  over  canal  at  West  Genesee  St,   Syracuse,   pur- 
suant to  chapters  311-1895  and  950-1896. 
Chapter  606  —  Appropriation    for    Porter    Ave.    bridge,    Buffalo,    pursuant    to 

chapter  590-1895. 
Chapter  606  —  Appropriation  for  completion  of  bridge  over  canal  at  Fitxhugh 

St,  Rochester,  pursuant  to -chapter  32-1897. 
Chapter  606  —  Appropriation  for  completion  of  bridge  over  Oak  Orchard  creek 

feeder  at  Medina,  pursuant  to  chapter  791-1896. 
Chapter  607  —  Additional  appropriation  for  completion  of  Monroe  Ave.    bridge, 

Rochester,  pursuant  to  chapter  207-1897. 
Chapter  611  —  For  a  bridge  over  canal  at  Erie  St,  Buffalo. 
Chapter  618  —  For  a  lift-bridge  over  canal  at  Brighton. 
Chapter  620  —  For  repairs  to  Oriskany  creek  feeder,  town  of  Klrkland. 
Chapter  625  —  For  a  new  iron  bridge  over  canal  at  South  George  St,  Rome. 
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1898     Cbftptef  626  ~  For  a  Ilft-biidce  over  canal  at  Petortwro  8t.  Canastota. 

Chapter  630  —  For  a  wroiicbt-lron  bridge  over  canal  between  Pendleton  and 
Plckard'i  bridge.  Brie  and  Niagara  countiea. 

Cbapur  633  ~  For  TerUcal  wall  on  each  side  of  Oneida  feeder,  at  Oneida. 

Chapter  636  -~  For  Increasing  depth  of  water  In  Brie  basin,  Buffalo,  160  feet 
wide  and  20  feet  deep. 

Bad  break  near  lock  No.  24 :  opening  260  feet  long  and  22  feet  below  canal 
bottom.     Repaired  In  nine  days. 

March  8.  —  Goremor  appoints  ecTen  prominent  citlsens,  pursuant  to  chapters 
16  and  327-1898. 

Work  of  Improvement  suspended;  funds  exhausted. 

May  23,  -^  Bad  break  In  towing-path  of  Forestport  feedei^— caused  mallcionslr. 

July  80.  —  Investigating  Commission  reports. 

November  28,  —  Bdwln  Countryman,  Governor's  special  oounael,  advises  sub- 
mission of  the  Commission's  report  to  the  grand  jury. 

December  2,  —  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  suspended  from  office,  at  bis 
own  request 

1B99     Chapter  220  —  Reappropriates   unexpended   balance   for   improvement   of   the 

canal,  pursuant  to  chapter  669-1897. 
ChapUr  280  —  Amending  aecUon   37.   chapter   888-1894,   providing  that  the 

act   compensating   for   damages   sustained   through   canal   construction   or 

management  shall  not  extend  to  those  resulting  from  tbe  navigation  thereof. 
ChapUr  477  —  Reappropriates  unexpended  balance  for  bridge  over  canal  at 

Pltshugh  St,  Rochester,  pursuant  to  chapter  82-1897. 
Chapter  477  —  Reappropriates  unexpended  balance  for  bridge  over  canal   at 

Monroe  Ave.,  Rochester,  pursuant  to  chapter  207-1897. 
Chapter  477  —  Reappropriates  unexp«ided  balance  for  bridge  over  canal  at 

South  Clinton  St,  Rochester,  pursuant  to  chapter  899-1897. 
Chapter  477  —  Reappropriates   unexpended  balance  for  bridge  over  canal  at 

Caaajoharie,  pursuant  to  chapter  662-1897. 
Chapter  477  —  Reappropriates  unexpended  balance  for  bridge  over  canal  at 

Broad  St,  Utica.  pursuant  to  chapter  666-1897. 
Chapter  477  —  Reappropriates  unexpended  balance  for  bridge  over  canal  at 

Hamilton  St,  Buffalo,  pursuant  to  chapter  668-1897. 
Chapter  477  —  Reappropriates  unexpended  balance   for  completion  of  bridge 

over  canal  at  Exchange  St,  Rochester,  pursuant  to  chapter  791-1897. 
Chapter  619  —  For  the  construction  of  pneumatic  lock  and  canal  connections 

in  place  of  "sizteens"  at  Cohoes,  at  private  expense.     (Nothing  done.) 
Chapter  644  —  Authorises   canal   board   to  terminate  contracts  made  for  im- 
provement of  major  canals,  pursuant  to  chapter  79-1896. 
Chapter  649  —  For  a  new  steel  bridge  over  canal  at  West  Ave.,  Rochester. 

(Completed  August  1,  1902.) 
Chapter  669  —  For  bridge  over  canal  at  German   St,  Little  Falls,   pursuant 

to  chapter  680-1896. 
Chapter  669  —  For   bridge   over   canal   at   Railroad    St,   Illon,    pursuant   to 

chapter  105-1897. 
Chapter  669  —  For   completion    of   bridge   over.  Oak   Orchard   creek   feeder, 

Medina,  pursuant  to  chapters  791-1896  and  606-1898. 
Chapter  672  —  For  bridge  over  canal  at  South  George  St,  Rome,  pursuant 

to  chapter  625-1898. 
Chapter  578  —  For  a  wrought-iron  bridge  over  canal  at  Chapel  St,  Lockport 

(Completed  October,  1901.) 
Chapter  596  —  For  a  steel  bridge  over  canal  at  Mlnden. 
Chapter  626  —  For  bridge  over  canal  at  Brainard  St.  Whltesboro. 
January  19,  —  Senate  resolution  requests  State  Engineer  and  Superintendent 

of  Public  Works  to  report  status  of  canal  operations  under  chapter  79-1895. 
February  7.  —  Report  called  for  by  above  resolution  submitted. 
March  8,  —  Governor  appoints  commission  of  seven — State  Engineer,   Super- 
intendent of  Public  Works  and  five  prominent  citisens  to  report  best  policy 

to  be  adopted  in  reference  to  canals. 
May  9,  —  Break  in  berme  bank,  Spencerport,  destroys  waste-weir  12  and  cul- 
vert 47 ;  repaired  in  seven  days  with  full  bead  of  water  In  oanaL 
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1899  September  18,  —  Disastrous  break  in  tow-path,  Forestport  feeder,  near  breaks 

of  1897  and  1898;  caused  maliciously;  repaired,  17   days;  cost  of  repair- 
ing three  breaks,  over  $130,000. 
NsTlgable  season,  April  26  to  December  1,  —  Icmgest  since  1882. 

1900  Chapter  16  —  Additional  appropriation   for  bridge  over  canal  at  Chapel   St, 

Lockport.  pursuant  to  chapter  673-1899. 
Chapter  81  —  Authorises    canal    board    to    "  terminate,    setUe    and    adjust " 

between  the  parties  to  all  contracts  made  for  improvement  of  canal,  pur- 
suant to  chapter  79-1896. 
Chapter  311  —  Comptroller  to  borrow  $360,000  for  extraordinary  repairs  and 

improvements  to  structures  and  works  on  canals. 
Chapter  402  —  Additional  appropriation  for  hoist-bridge  over  canal  at  Wash- 
ington SL,  Utica,  pursuant  to  chapter  897-1898. 
Chapter  411  —  Appropriates   $200,000    for   surveys,    estimates,   etc.,   of   canal 

improvements  suggested  by  Commission  of  March  8,  1899.     (Barge  canal.) 
Chapter  417  —  Reappropriates    unexpended    balance    for    installing    electrical 

communication  between  canal  stations,  pursuant  to  chapters  947-1896  and 

652-1898. 
Chapter  417  —  Reappropriates  unexpended  balance  for  hoist-bridge  over  canal 

at  Schuyler  St,  Vtica,  pursuant  to  chapter  427-1898. 
Chapter  417  —  Reappropriates   unexpended   balance  for  bridge  over  canal   at 

Main  St.,  Pittsford,  pursuant  to  chapter  604-1898. 
Chapter  417  —  Reappropriates  unexpended  balance  for  bridge  over  canal   at 

Adam  St,  Lockport  pursuant  to  chapters  678-1894  and  662-1898. 
Chapter  417  —  Reappropriates  unexpended  balance  for  bridge   over  Oak  Or- 
chard creek  feeder  at  Medina,  pursuant  to  chapter  606-1898. 
Chapter  417  —  Reapproprii^tes  unexpended  balance  for  bridge  over  canal   at 

Brie  St,  Buffalo,  pursuant  to  chapter  611-1898. 
Chapter  417  —  Reappropriates  unexpended  balance  for  wrought-iron  and  steel 

lift-bridge  over  canal  at  Brighton,  pursuant  to  chapter  618-1898. 
Chapter  417  —  Reappropriates  unexpended  balance  for  iron  bridge  over  canal 

at  South  George  St,  Rome,  pursuant  to  chapter  626-1898. 
Chapter  417  —  Reappropriates  unexpended  balance  for  hoist-bridge  over  canal 

at  Peterboro,  Canastota,  pursuant  to  chapter  626-1898. 
Chapter  417  —  Reappropriates   unexpended   balance    for   wrought-lron    bridge 

over  canal  between   Pendleton  and  Plckard's  bridge,   pursuant  to   chapter 

680-1898. 
Chapter  418  —  For  a  bridge  over  the  oanal  at  South  Fltxhugh  St,  Rochester, 

pursuant  to  chapters  32-1897  and  606-1898. 
Chapter  419  —  For  a  bridge  over  canal  at  Whitesboro  St,   Utica,   pursuant 

to  chapter  668-1897. 
Chapter  426  —  Additional   appropriation   for  bridge '  over  Oak   Orchard   creek 

feeder,  Shelby  St,  Medina,  pursuant  to  chapters  606-1898  and  791-1896. 
Chapter  430  —  For   a  bridge   over   canal   at  Pine  and   Lock   Sts..   Lockport 

(Completed  February  8,  1002.) 
Chapter  440  —  For  a  steel  bridge  over  canal  at  23rd  St,  Watervliet 
Chapter  457  —  Additional  appropriation  for  hoist-bridge  over  canal  at  Mlnden, 

pursuant  to  chapter  696-1899. 
Chapter  637  —  Reappropriates  unexpended  balance  for  hoist-bridge  over  canal 

at  Washington  St,  Utica,  pursuant  to  chapter  397-1898. 
Chapter  647  —  Additional  appropriation  for  hoist-bridge  over  canal  at  Cath- 
erine and  Almond  Sts.,  Syracuse,  pursuant  to  chapter  424-1898. 
Cniapter  714  —  Lift-bridge  over  canal  at  19th  St,  Watervliet  to  be  operated 

by  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  but  at  expense  of  city. 
January    16,  —  Commission    of    March    8,    1899,    report   in    favor    of    Barge 

canal  for  1,000-ton  boats ;    estimated  cost  $60,000,000. 
Surveys  for  Barge  canal  made  during  year  by  large  force  of  engineers. 

1901  Chapter  29,    Sec.    7  —  Method   of   abating   public   nuisance   caused   by   water 

escaping  from  the  canals. 
Chapter  108  —  Reappxt)priates  unexpended  balance  for  Improvement,  pursuant 
to  chapters  669-1897  and  220-1899. 
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ItMii      Chapter  42h  —  Additional    appropriation    and    reappropriatlon    of    unexpended 

baiaiice    for    bridge   over   canal    at    Bralnard    St.,    Whltesboro,    pursuant    to 

chapter  025-1  S&9. 
Chapter  483  —  Companies  organized  for  canal  navigation  may  have  $4,000,009 

capital  t»tock  and  50  years  of  corporate  life. 
Chapter  646  —  Appropriation    for    improvement    of    bridge    at    Peterboro    St., 

Canastota. 
Chapter  615  —  For  an  iron  or  steel  bridge  at  Lyell  Ave.,  Rochester.     (Com- 
pleted July  26,  1902.) 
Chapter  645  —  For   a   bridge  over  canal   at  Warren   St.,   Syracuse,   the  city 

and  the  Syracuse  Rapid  Transit  R.  R.  Co.  to  bear  part  of  expense. 
Chapter  687  —  Reapproprtates  unexpended  balance  for  hoi  at -bridge  over  canal 

at  Chapel   St..   Lockport.   pursuant  to  chapter  573-1899. 
Chapter  687  —  Keapproprlates  unexpended  balance  for  steel  bridge  over  canal 

at  Mlnden.  pursuant  to  chapter  596-1899. 
Chapter  687  —  Reappropriates   unexpended    balance   for   bridge   over   canal   at 

Went   Ave.,    Rochester,    pursuant    to    chapter    549-1899. 
Chapter  693  —  For   a    bridge    over    canal    west   of    upper    Mohawk    aqueduct, 

Krxford  Flats. 
Chapter  732  —  For  a  wrought-iron  or  steel  lift-bridge  over  canal  at  Plymouth 

Ave..  Rochet^ter.  expense  of  operating  same  to  be  paid  by  the  city. 
March  15.  —  Special   Message  of   the  Governor,   transmitting   State   Engineer's 

report,  surveys,  etc..  of  proposed  Barge  canal. 
October  14.  —  Death  of  T.  C.  Leutxe.  division  engineer,   eastern  division. 

1902     Chapter  340-    Amending  the  "Canal  Law,"  concerning  the  crossing  of  canals 

by  street  railways. 
Chapter  472  —  Appropriation    for    reconstruction    of   retaining    walls    at    14th 

St..  Walervllet. 
Chapter  476 — Additional    appropriation    and    reappropriatlon    of    unexpended 

bnlance   for   bridge   over   canal   at   Canajoharle.   pursuant   to   chapters    592- 

1894  and  562-1897. 
September  14.  —  Break   at   Durhamvllle;     westerly   arch    of   culvert   37   gives 

way;    navigation  delayed  10  days. 

]9i»3     Chapter  147  —  Provision   tor  raising   $101,000,000   for   Improvement   of   Brie. 

Champlain  and  Oswego  canals.  If  the  people  approve. 
Chapter  573  —  Reappropriates  unexpended  balance  for  Plymouth  Ave.   bridge. 

Rochester,  pursuant  to  chapter  732-1901. 
Chapter  573  —  Additional    appropriation    and    reappropriatlon    of    unexpended 

balance   for   bridge   west  of    upper   Mohawk   aqueduct,   pursuant   to   chapter 

693-1901. 
Chapter  600  —  For  restoring  approaches  to  Seneca  St.  bridge,  Weedsport 
March  2,  —  State    Engineer,     responding    to    legislative    inquiries,    estimates 

probable  co&t  of  Barge  canal  at  $100,562,993. 
October  15.  —  Severe  storm  badly  damages  feeder  banks  at  Rexford  Flats  and 

the  towing-path  from  lock  27  to  Schenectady. 
October,  —  Experiments  with  Wood's  system  of  electrical  propulsion  for  canal- 

boats  made  near  Schenectady. 
November,  —  Majority  In  favor  of  constructing  Barge  canal,  245,3sl2  votes. 
December  14.  —  Six  surveying  parties  sent  out  by  State   Engineer  on  Barge 

canal  work. 

1904     Chapter  632  —  Reappropriates   unexpended  balance   for  bridge   over  canal    at 

Canajoharle,  pursuant  to   chapter  476-1902. 
Chapter  729  —  For  a  steel  bridge  over  canal  at  Willis  Ave.   and  Van   Vleck 

road.  Onondaga  County. 
Chapter  730  —  For  reconstruction  of  embankment,   slope  walls,   etc. 
March  24,  —  Bad    break    near    Fort    Hunter    caused    by    ice    jam    In    Mohawk 

river;  1,500  ft.  embankment  near  Amsterdam  carried  away.  .j.i 

Two  miles  slope  wall  on  berme  bank,  between  Mays  Point  and  -Division,  bridge 

9\id  into  the  canal. 
December.  —  First  bids  opened  for  Barge  canal. 
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1905     Chapter  143— Reappropriatlon  pursuant   to  chapter  147-1903. 

Chapter  172  —  Appropriation  for  repairs  and  improvements  of  structures  on 

canal. 
Chapter    451  —  Repeals    section    51,    chapter   317-1894,    giving   preference    to 

adjoining  owners  in  sales  of  abandoned  canal  lands. 
Chapter  700  —  For  cleaning   State  ditches  along   the  canal. 
Chapter  709  —  For  repairs  and  improvements  to  structures  on  the  canal. 
Chapter  710  —  Appropriation  for  interest  for  year  1905  on  canal  debt  created 

by  chapter  147-1903. 
Chapter  711  —  Appropriation  for  Interest  for  year  1904  on  canal  debt  created 

by  chapter  147-1903. 
Chapter  740  —  Amending  chapter  147-1903,  relating  to  locks  and  channel   of 

canal. 
April,  —  First  contracts  awarded  for  Barge  canal. 
June  7,  —  First  work  on  Erie  canal  division  of  Barge  canal  at  Waterford. 


CIIAMPLAIN  CANAL. 

1791  Joint  committee  advocates  opening  of  water  communication ;     Rensselaerwyck 

to  Lake  Champlain. 

1792  Chapter  40  —  Northern    Inland    Lock    Navigation    Co.    incorporated    to    open 

navigation,  Hudson  river  to  Lake  Champlain. 

Chapter  8  (2nd  session) — Locks  to  be  at  least  70x10  ft.;  navigation  com- 
panies to  lease  surplus  waters. 

Surveys  made  by  Northern  Co.,   Hudson  river  to  Lake  Champlain. 

1793  Chapter  49  —  Right  of  way  limited  to  20  ft  each  side  of  canal.     Work  on 

canal  begun  at  Stillwater. 

1795  Chapter  38  —  State  Treasurer  instructed  to  subscribe  for  200  shares  of  North- 

em  Co.'s  stock  at   £20  per  share. 

1796  Report  of  companies  to  Legislature. 

1812     Commissioners  propose  a  canal  from  Hudson  river  to  Lake  Champlain. 

1816  Chapter  237  —  CommlsKioners   appointed   to   present  estimate. 

1817  Chapter  262  —  Construction    authorized  ;*  contiguous   lands   to   be   taxed ;   canal 

fund,  commissioners  of  canal  fund  formed  and  canal  commissloner.s  con- 
tinued. 

March  19,  —  Commissioners  present  estimate,  $871,000,  for  canal  30  by  20 
by  3  ft.,  and  locks  75  by  10  ft. 

Dimensions  changed  to  those  of  Erie  canal. 

Construction  of  canal  commenced. 

1818  Twelve  miles  completed. 

1819  Chapter  105  —  Canal  to  be  opened.  Fort  Edward  to  navigable  waters  of  Hudson. 
Canal  opened  from  Fort  Edward  to  Lake  Champlain. 

1820  Canal  (river  navigation)   opened  from  Fort  Edward  to  Fort  Miller;    17   miles 

of  excavation  completed,  Saratoga  falls  south. 
Dam  built  at  Fort  Miller  falls. 
Contracts  let  for  dam  and  feeder  above  Fort  Edward. 

1821  Chapter  78  —  State  to  finish  lock  and  dam  at  Troy. 

Chapter    36  —  Commi.ssioners    to    borrow    not    over    $1,000,000    in    1821    and 

$1,000,000  in  1822. 
Dam  at  Saratoga  falls  and  Fish  creek  aqueduct  completed. 
Canal  complete  to  one  mile  south  of  Stillwater. 

November  12,  —  Feeder  dam  at  Baker's  Falls  badly  damaged  before  completion. 
Survey  for  Glens  Falls  feeder  made  and  approved. 
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1622    ChapUr  268  —  Ql«iu  Palli  feeder  to  be  mftde  narlsable. 

Cbepter  274  —  Speed  on  canal  limited  to  fonr  miles  an  hour. 

NaTliatlon  open  tram  Lake  Champlaln  to  Watertord. 

Oohoeo  dam  eompleCed. 

V^rt  Bdward  dam  repaired;    900  ft  of  water  In  one  oontinuous  sheet 

1628    Chapter  66  —  61.600,000  appropriated  fer  canal  fnnd. 
Canal  oorapleted;  navlsation  opened  September  10. 
Olens  FalU  feeder  opened  to  Sandy  HIIL 
Troy  dam  and  lock  completed. 
Tolls  on  rafu  double  that  on  boats. 
Only  ten  boats  on  the  canal  in  1821  and  In  1823  there  were  one  hundred  boats. 

1624  Chapter  266  —  61.000.000  appropriated  tor  canal  fund. 
Hydrostatic  lock  built  on  Junction  canaL 

Dam  at  Watertord  completed ;   cost  626,760. 

April  10.  —  Commissioners  to  ImproTe  canal  Fort  Miller  to  Fort  Bdward. 

1625  Chapter  277  —  Independent  canal  to  be  built  from  Fort  Edward  to  Saratoga 

falls  dam. 
Chapter  262  —  6270.965.78  appropriated  for  canal  fund. 

1626  Chapter  249  —  Champlaln  feeder  to  be  made  naTlgable.  and  locks  built  thereon. 

1627  Chapter  9  (It  S.)  — Mape  to  be  made  of  all  existing  canals. 

Canal  from  Fort  Bdward  to  Fort  Miller  completed;    10  miles  44  chains;   4 

locks,  locate  86.5  ft 
Demolition  Fori  Miller  dam  commenced. 
Commissioners  to  repair  Fort  Miller  dam. 

1626    Chapter  294  —  616,000  appropriated  for  completion  of  feeder. 

Chapter  816  —  Junction  Canal  Co.  incorporated  to  build  canal  from  junction 

of  Champlaln  and  Brie  canals  to  Hudson  rlTor. 
Glens  Falls  feeder  completed. 

1628  Guard-lock  at  Fori  Bdward  dam  completed. 
Three  locks  at  Fori  Ann  rebuilt 

1832    Guard-lock  at  Saratoga  falls  rebuilt  of  stone. 
Guard-lock  on  north  side  of  Mohawk  rebuilt 

1838     Dam  built  acroes  Mohawk  below  Coboes  falls. 

Chapter  148  —  Junction  Canal  Co.*b  time  extended  for  two  years. 
May  floods  seriously  injurs  that  pari  of  canal  which  occupies  the  channel  of 
Wood  creek. 

1684    Saratoga  discharge-lock  rebuilt  of  masonry  on  the  old  foundation. 
Hutchinson's  repori  for  improTing  feeder. 
Hutchinson's  *'  Blue  line  **  maps  completed. 

1836     Guard-lock.  Glens  Falls  feeder,  rebuilt  of  stone. 

Troy  dam  injured  by  floating  ice  in  the  spring  thoroughly  repaired  and  8,000 

cu.  yds.  slate  rock  put  on  the  dam. 
Wooden  waste-weir  at   Stillwater   replaced  by   one  of  stone.  68  ft    long,   2 
wing  walls,  426  perches  of  masonry. 

1886     Chapter  458  —  Glens   Falls   feeder  to  be  enlarged  and   equipped   with   stone 


Waste- weirs  Nos.  6  and  10  rebuilt  of  stone  masonry. 
Fore  Edward  lock  rebuilt  of  cut  stone  laid  in  hydraulic  cemcut 
Reconf«truct}oc  Glens  Falls  feeder,  IocIcb  put  under  contract 
Waste-weirs  at  Dunham's  B6eti)  rebuilt  of  stone. 
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1887    Feeder  widened  at  Olens  Falls. 

220  ft  of  Troy  dam  carried  away. 

2,100  cu.  yds.  added  to'  the  wall  Intended  to  secure  the  canal  at  Whitehall. 
New  lock  of  hammer-dressed  stone  opposite  dam  across  Wood  creek  completed. 
Three  new  looks  heing  built  on  Qlens  Falls  feeder  completed. 

1838  Aqueduct  at  Fort  Edward  creek  replaced  by  a  stone  culyert 

Nine  remaining  locks  on  Glens  Falls  feeder  rebuilt  of  stone  biyught  from 
Ellngsbnry  quarries. 

1839  Feeder  enlargement  completed;    12  locks  rebuilt  of  stone. 

Towing-path  wall  at  Whitehall  completed,  840  ft,  12  to  18  ft  high,  hammer- 
dressed  stone  laid  In  cement 

Commissioners  to  inspect  Junction  canal  with  a  view  of  Its  purchase  by  the 
Bute. 

Bassett's  lock  rebuilt 

1840  Chapter  280  —  Commissioners    authorized    to    purchase    Junction    canal    for 

not  over  $10,000. 
"  Flynn  "  and  "  Moses  Kill "  locks  and  aqueducts  across  Fish  creek  and  Moses 

kill  completed. 
Five  miles  stone  slope  wall  completed. 

1841  Chapter  111  —  $75,000  to  be  used  for  improving  Glens  Falls  feeder. 
July  81,  —  Work  under  chapter  111  all  placed  under  contract 

1842  Improvement  to  Glens  Falls  feeder  completed. 
Lock  at  Fort  Miller  and  one  at  Waterford  completed. 

1843  Saratoga  towing-path  bridge  carried  away. 
Glens  Falls  feeder  dam  raised  18  inches. 
Pier  built  In  Wood  creek,  216  ft  long. 

Fort  Edward  feeder  and  dam  abandoned;  100  ft  of  dam  removed. 

1844  Sohuylervllle  aqueduct  enlarged  ;    coet  $8,500. 

Saratoga  dam  raised,  and  planked,  and  a  new  apron  constructed. 

1846     New  change  bridge  built  at  Junction  of  Erie  and  Champlain. 
Stone  dam  and  lock  built  on  Wood  creek. 

Four  miles  quarried  stone  slope  wall  constructed  north  and  four  miles  field 
stone,  south  of  Fort  Edward. 

1846  Constitution,  Art  VII,  Sec.  6,  —  Canals  never  to  be  sold,  leased  or  otherwise 

disposed  of. 
Guard-lock  on  feeder  rebuilt 
New  stone  waste-weirs  built  at  Flynn's  lock  and  at  Cornell's. 

1847  Becker's  lock  at  Stillwater  rebuilt 

1848  Waste-weir  at  Wilbur's  basin  struck  by  lightning  and  carried  away;    after- 

ward repaired. 

1849  Chapter  393  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Whitehall. 
New  stone  lock  built  above  Waterford,  cost  $12,000. 
Fort  Miller  side-cut  closed. 

1850  Chapter  263  —  Fort  Miller  dam  to  be  abandoned. 
New  lock  built  a  few  miles  above  Waterford. 
Assembly  committee  reports  on  ship  canal. 

Whitehall  locks  reduced  from  8  to  2,  and  contracts  let  for  reconstruction. 
December  3,  —  Canal    board    by    resolution,    abandon    Fort    Miller    dam    and 
side-cut 

1861    Fort  Miller  dam  removed. 

Waste-weir  near  Whitehall  rebuilt 
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1852  I^ck  So,   7.  at  Waterford.  rebuilt 

November  27.  —  Drearh   3(K)   ft.    long  and   10  ft.   below  canal  bottom  caused 

by  mudkratfi ;    navigation  suBpended  6  days. 
Pier  butit  on  lower  side  of  dam  at  head  of  Olens  Falls  feeder. 

1853  Chapter  620    -  $10,000  appropriated   toward   rebuilding  Whitehall  locks,   sise 

of  Erie. 

1854  Condtltutlon.  Art.  VII.  See.  3,  —  Locks  to  be  enlarged  to  sIeo  of  Erie. 
Chapter  330  —  $25,000  appropriated  for  enlarging  locks. 

New  aqueduct  completed  at  SchuylerriUe. 

Ih.'S     Contract  let  to  rebuild  locks  at  Saratoga  dam  and  Whitehall. 

Chapter  168  —  $10,000  appropriated  to  Improve  Whitehall  harbor. 

New  guard-lock  built  on  summit  level. 

Contracts  let  to  keep  canal  in  repair  for  five  years. 

Mo»eii  kill  aqueduct  rebuilt,  cost  $18,935.92. 

1856  Chapter  148  —  $25,000  appropriated  for  enlarging  locks. 
Wooden   lock  on  Glens  Palls  feeder  rebuilt.   $5,724.18. 
New  combined  Waterford  locks  completed. 

1857  Chapter  365  ^$141,481.04  appropriated. 

Commissioners  recommend  enlargement  of  canal  to  size  of  Erie. 

One  single  and  two  combined  locks  at  Fort  Ann  completed. 

Single  lock  at  Fort  Miller  completed. 

Two  of  combined  locks  at  Whitehall  completed. 

Saratoga  dam  rebuilt 

1858  Chapter  329  —  $119,321.40  appropriated   from   Erie  for   locks. 
Whitehall  combined  locks  all  enlarged. 

July  12,  —  Dreach  near  Corevtlle,  cost  $5,313.53. 

1859  Chapter  149  —  $60,115  appropriated  for  rebuilding  locks  and  Improving,  navi- 

gation on  Champlain  canal. 
Chapter  368  —  Bridge  to  be  built  over  old  feeder  at  Port  Eklward. 
Chapter  445  —  Culvert  to  be  built  under  canal  at  Stillwater. 
Estimated  cost  for  5  ft  rf  water.  $167,645. 
Fort  Miller  bridge  carried  away. 
Eleven  of  the  25  locks  on  Champlain  canal  enlarged  to  date. 

1860  Chapter  213  —  $170,000  appropriated  for  enlargement  of  canal,  5  ft.  of  water, 

35  ft.  bottom :    locks  to  be  rebuilt 

1861  Bas.««ett's  lock  rebuilt;  banks  raised  and  protected. 

18C2     Chapter  137  —  $42,000   reappropriated   for   improving   canal   and   Glens   Falls 
feeder:    also  rebuilding  locks. 
Estimates    for    gunboat    locks,    25    ft.    wide,    admitting    boats    150    ft    long, 

$815,000;  enlarging  pri.sm  and  structures  to  correspond.  $3,770,190. 
Dam  at  Cohoes  raised  18  Inches. 

Weigh-loek    at  Waterford  completed:   cost,   with   scales,   $22,115.70. 
Dam  built  at  Parish  lock.  Wood  creek. 
South  guard-lock  at  Cohoes  completed. 

May  29,  —  Break  at  Coleville.  900  ft   towing-path.  200  ft  embankment  and 
1.200  ft.  canal  bottom  carried  out;    cause  unknown. 

1863  ParlHh  lock  (No.  17)  completed. 

1864  Chapter  186  —  $295,000    additional    appropriation    for    enlargement    of    canal 

and  feeder  to  6  ft.  of  water  and  35  ft  bottom. 
Fort  Edward  lock  completed. 

1865  March  16.  17,  18,  —  Freshet  badly  damages  canal  and  structures.   Mechanic- 

ville  dam  gives  way  and  large  section  berme  bank  carried  away. 
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1866  Chapter  33  —  Survey  for  slack-water  navigation,   Troy   to  Fort  Edward,    with 

stone   dams   and   locks,    225x25    ft.,   also   for   canal,    7   ft.    deep,   same   sized 

locks,  from  Erie  Junction  to  Whitehall. 
Chapter  156  —  $247,500    for    improvement   of    canal    and    Glens   Falls    feeder, 

pursuant  to  chapter  186-1864. 
Chapter  304  —  Reappropriation   of  the  fund  provided   by  chapter   186-1864. 
Chapter  668  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Saratoga  St.,  Schuylervllle. 

1867  Chapter  344  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Case   St.,   Fort  Edward. 

Chapter  526  —  Iron  bridge  to  be  built  at  Broad   St.,  Waterford.     (Completed 

same  year.) 
Chapter  579  —  $29,300    appropriated    for    lock    and    sluices ;    $15,000    toward 

Fort  Miller  lock;  $50,000  for  rebuilding  Cohoes  dam  of  stone. 
Plans  and  estimates  under  chapter  33-1866  submitted. 
June,  —  Break  near  Fort  Ann  owing  to  high  water  in  Wood  creek,  repaired 

in  3  days. 
Improvements  from  Cohoes  to  Saratoga  dam  completed. 
Moses  kill  lock  completed. 

1868  Chapter  116  —  $22,000  appropriated  for  Fort  Miller  lock. 
Chapter  346  —  $6,931.31  reappropriated  from  chapter  304-1866. 
Chapter  415  —  Iron  bridge  to  be  built  at  Fort  Miller. 

Chapter  419  —  Iron  bridge  to  be  built  at  Ferry  St..  Schuylervllle.  (Completed 
1869.) 

Chapter  438  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  William  St.,  Mechanicville. 

Chapter  451  —  Canal  commissioners  to  lease  surplus  waters  at  Fort  Edward 
lock. 

Chapter  715  —  $95,700  appropriated  for  canal  and  feeder  and  bridge  at 
Mclntyre  St.,  Fort  Edward ;  $10,000  for  Becker's  lock. 

Chapter  715  —  Big  bevel  to  be  cut  off  Glens  Falls  feeder  locks. 

45  miles  of  canal  Improved  to  35  ft.  bottom,  5  ft.  of  water. 

Seventeen  locks  enlarged   to  110x18  feet. 

September  13,  —  Unprecedented  storm  badly  damages  section  No.  2 ;  naviga- 
tion suspended  3  weeks. 

Fort  Miller  lock  completed. 

1869  Chapter    865  —  Farm    bridge,    stone    abutments,    to    be    built    at    Waterford. 
Chapter  877  —  $25,000    for    rebuilding    Glens    Falls    feeder    dam    of    stone ; 

$17,000   for   Ilewitf.s   lock;    $10,000   for   guard-lock   on   feeder  and   $27,000 

for  rebuilding  Fort  Miller  dam  of  stone. 
Chapter  877  —  $80,000  for  improvement  Waterford  to  Fort  Ann ;  $31,800  for 

raising  Wood  creek  towing-path ;  $6,000  for  wall  at  Fort  Edward  and  $7,000 

for  improvements  at  Schuylervllle. 
New  iron  bridge  at  East  St.,  Fort  Edward,  completed. 
New  aqueduct  completed  at  Fort  Edward  in  place  of  the  culvert  carried  away 

during  previous  fall. 
April,  —  Saratoga  dam  partly  carried  away  during  great  freshet ;  successfully 

repaired  during  high  water  without  interrupting  navigation. 
Becker's  lock  rebuilt. 

1870  Chapter  788  —  Appropriates   $425,000  for  enlargement  of  canal,   to   secure   a 

prism  58  and  44  by  7  feet. 
Hewitt's  lock  completed,  110  feet  by  18  feet. 
Guard-lock    at  head   of   Glens   Falls   feeder   so    far   completed   as   to    be   used 

during  next  season. 
Prism    from    Saratoga   to    Dunham's    Basin    bottomed    out   to    uniform   bottom 

width  35  feet. 
State  Engineer  estimates  cost  of  proposed  enlargement  at  $2,850,574.72. 

1871  Chapter  778  —  Troy  dam  to  be  rebuilt  In  30  days. 

Chapter  930  —  Appropriation    for   building   two    enlarged   locks,    dredging    and 

other  improvements  to  canal. 
January  15,  —  Work   of   rebuilding   Glens   Falls   feeder    dam   begun   by   canal 

commissioners,  contractor  having  surrendered  his  contract. 
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1871     OmuU  4Mp«n«d  to  5  fMC  of  water. 

Ooard-lock  at  boad  of  Olona  Falls  teedor  oomploted. 
flyan'i  lock  complotod. 

U72    BtoM  dan,  OohoM^  eomplotod.  1.016  foot  betwoan  abatmantfl,  built  of  manlTO 
blocks  laid  In  hydraulic  osment;'  cost    $220»628.88. 
BalanooMBt  ptiinsortlngB  osdor  chapter  788-1870  begun. 
Olens  Falls  feeder  dam  completed. 

1878    Chapter  766  —  Appropriates  $28,000  for  completins  Scbuylerrllle  aoaednet 
Chapter  766  —  Wooden  lodL  at  Olens  Falls  feeder  to  be  rebuilt  of  stone. 
Bad  brsak  near  Watorford  owing  to  faulty  constmction  by  contractors;  cost 

of  rspaJn*  $»B,000. 
■nlargement  proceedings  stopped  —  no  funds. 

1874    Chapter  8M  —  Approprlatee  8000,000  for  enlargement  of  canal,  pursuant  to 
^pter  788-1870,  but  requires  rerised  sunreys,  etc 
Locks  con^Med  at  Ooboee,  Watertord  and  Wood  cre^k. 
New  stone  dam  at  Fort  Miller  bridge  completed. 

1876    Chapter  684  —  Appropriation    for    completion    of    bridge    over    Fort   Bdwaid 

feeder;    alao  wooden  lock.  Glens  Falls  teeder. 
January,  —  Canal  board  increasee  the  number  of  sections  on  canal  from  2  to  8. 
Reeurrey  and  revised  plans  for  enlargement  completed,  pursuant  to  chapter 

888-1874;  StoU  Engineer's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  enlaigement,  $2,698,- 

400.06. 
The  old  wooden  Olens  Falls  teeder  lock  rebuilt  of  stone,  pursuant  to  chapter 

684-1876. 

1876  Chapter  186  —  AppropHatee  $300,868.82  unexpended  balance  of  chapter  899- 

1874.  for  enlarging  canal,  changing  plan  to  6  ft  depth,  and  curtailing  woriL 
ChapUr  883  —  Appropriates  826,000  for  reconstructing  Glens  Falls  feeder. 
Chaptir  425  —  Repeals  chapter  888>1876. 
State  Bnglaeer  oompletse  roYised  plans;  estimatee  cost  under  chapter  186- 

1876.  at  $241,574.46. 

1877  L«ck  No.  6  completed;  all  lodn  enlarged  to  110  feet  by  18  feet 
Forty-nine  abutments  built  during  the  fiscal  year. 

1878  Chapter  202  —  Reappropriatee   unexpended   balance   of   chapter  185-1876. 
Chapter  288 -^Bridge   orer  canal   at   Whitehall   to   be   remored   to   a   point 

farther  north. 
Chapter  878  —  Appropriation  for  dredging  canal  basin  at  WhitehalL 

1879  Wooden  guard-lock  at  Cohoes  remoTod  and  a  larger  lock  of  stone  substituted. 

1880  Chapter  258  —  Reappropriates  unexpended  balance  of  chapter  202-1878. 
Scarcity  of  water,  serere  drought.  Impels  division  engineer  to  adrise  con- 
struction of  resenroir  above  Olens  Falls. 

1882     Chapter  97  —  Reappropriates   unexpended   balance  of  chapter   268-1880. 

1884     Chapter  164  —  Iron  bridge  to  be  built  acroes  canal  at  Watenrliet 

ChapUr  801  —  Reappropriates  unexpended  balance  of  chapter  97-1882. 
Chapter  860  —  For  an  iron  bridge  over  canal  at  Whitehall. 
June  9,  —  Break  at  CoIevUle,  delaying  navigation  16  days ;  cost  of  repairs, 
$14,686.68. 

1886     Many  valuable  and  needed  canal  improvements  made  to  canal  and  Olens  Falls 
feeder  during  the  year. 

^^86     Chapter  836  —  Lift-bridge  to  be  built  over  canal  at  MeehanlcvUle.     (Com- 
pleted 1887.) 
Chapter  441  —  Appropriation  and  reappropriation  for  improvement  of  canal 
and  Olens  Falls  feeder. 
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1886  Cliapter  664  —  Iron  bridge  to  be  bnilt  over  canal  at  Saratoga  St,  between 

Cohoes  and  Waterford.     (Completed  1887.) 
Ck)hoe8  dam  found  to  be  moving  out  of  line;  further  displacement  checked 
b7  three  stone  buttress  walls,  placed  In  front  of  dam. 

1887  Chapter  118  —  Appropriates  $70,000  for  Increasing  depth  of  canal. 
Chapter  168  —  Bridge  to  be  built  over  canal  at  Ship  St,  Cohoes. 
Ldft-brldge  built  at  Mechanlcvllle. 

1888  Chapter  126  —  Additional  appropriation  for  completion  of  bridge  over  canal 

at  Ship  St,  Cohoes,  pursuant  to  chapter  168-1887. 
Chapter  820  —  Llf t-brldge  to  be  built  at  Broad  St.,  Waterford.     (Built  1801.) 
Chapter  416  —  Appropriates   $106,000  for  Increasing  depth  of  canal. 

1889  Chapter  662  —  Additional   appropriation   for   bridge   over  canal   at   Ship   St, 

Ck)hoes,  pursuant  to  chapters  168-1887  and  126-1888. 
Chapter  668  —  Appropriates  $130,000  for  general  Improvement  of  canal. 
9,000  feet  of  canal  widened  between  locks  Nos.  7  and  8. 

1890  Chapter  168  —  Appropriates  $110,000  for  general  canal  Improvements. 

Ma7  4,  —  About   66    feet   new   vertical   wall    and   tow-path   swept   out    near 

Mechanlcvllle;  navigation  delayed  26  days. 
Traffic   largely   Increased;    tonnage   moved    during   season    1,620,767    tons,    a 

gain  over  1889  of  more  than  330,000  tons;   greatest  ever  moved  on  this 

canal. 
6.41  miles  of  canal  widened. 

1891  Chapter  271  —  For  constructing  a  wall  at  head  of  guard-lock  on  Olens  Falls 

feeder;  also  for  repairing  feeder. 
1.74  miles  of  canal  deepened  and  widened;  16  miles  thus  treated  since  1886; 
40  miles  requiring  Improvement. 

1892  Chapter  382  —  Reapproprlates  unexpended  balance  for  improving  canal. 

1893  Chapter  110  —  For  a  bridge  over  the  canal  at  Whitehall. 

Chapter  60  —  The  water  of  Trout  or  Ensign  brook  to  be  conveyed  under 
canal,  town  of  Halfmoon,  Saratoga  County. 

Chapter  119,  section  6  —  Appropriates  $60,000  for  general  improvement  of 
canal. 

(Chapter  294 —- Appropriation  for  construction  of  approaches  to  bridge  over 
canal  at  Waterford. 

Chapter  669  —  Appropriation  for  building  bridge  No.  16,  Champlain  canal. 

Chapter  643  —  Appropriates  $90,000  for  repairing  Cohoes  dam. 

August  8,  —  Break  on  Olens  Falls  feeder  near  D.  ft  H.  Co.*s  bridge;  navi- 
gation delayed  11  days. 

1894  Chapter  278  —  For  repairing  and  Improving  Olens  Falls  feeder. 
Chapter  661  —  Appropriation  for  repairing  stone  wall  at  Fort  Edward. 
Chapter  672  —  Appropriation  for  improving  the  canal. 

Chapter  694  —  For  an  iron  bridge  over  canal   at  Mechanlcvllle.    (Completed 

1896.) 
September  24,  —  Dam  across  Mohawk  river,  at  Ck>hoes,  extensively  repaired. 

1896     Chapter    79  —  Bonds  to  be  Issued  for  improvement  of  oanal  to  seven  ft  depth. 
Chapter     83  —  For  completing  stone  wall  at  Fort  Edward. 
Chapter  106  —  For  repairs  to  berme  bank  at  Schuylervllle. 
Chapter  143  —  For  rebuilding  bridge  over  Glens  Falls  feeder,  Sandy  Hill. 
Chapter  284  —  For  repairs  and  improvements  to  Glens  Falls  feeder. 
Chapter  286  —  For  extending  and  repairing  walls.  Glens  Falls  feeder. 
Chapter  298  —  For     raising     towing-path     between     Smith's    and    Dunham's 

basins. 
April  30,  — 1,200  lin.   ft   vertical  wall   along   towing-path  side,   Olens   Falls 

feeder,  completed,  pursuant  to  chapter  278-1894. 
November  6,  —  People  ratify  provisions  of  chapter  79-1896  by  majority   of 

276,886  votes. 
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Jii9«     riMptcr  254  —  For  an  Iron  bridge  over  canal  at  Northumberland. 

rhaptt-r  'MM  --  For  ronstructlon  of  a  dock  and  culvert,  Waterford. 

Chapter  7y*  —  Amendx  chapter  79-1895,  regulating  the  making  of  contracta 
for  work  on  canal. 

rhaptc>r  71»»i  —  For  improving  Glena  Falls  feeder  at  MapJe  St,  Sandy  Hll!. 

rhaptcr  71»8  —  For  a  bridge  over  Glens  Falls  feeder  at  Glen  St.  (Com- 
pleted May  1.  1897.) 

Work  of  derpening   to  7  ft  commenced. 

lhl*«  Chapter  41*  —  ■  Unexpended  balance  of  chapter  79-1895  reapproprlated  for 
improvement  of  canal. 

Chapter  r»«»9  —  Appropriation  for  carrying  on  improvements  under  chapter 
79- 181*5. 

Chapter  r»7<>  --  For  a  bridge  over  canal  at  Waterford. 

Chapter  575  —  For  a  bridge  over  sJde-cut  at  Fourth  St,  Waterford.  (Com- 
pleted May  1,  1898.) 

Chapter  578  —  For  strengthening  berme  bank,  Glens  Falls  feeder.  (Com- 
pleted 1898.) 

Chapter  778 —  For  construction  of  retaining  wall  at  Ship  St,  Cohoes.  (Com- 
pleted 1898.) 

181«8  Chapter  619  —  Additional  appropriation  for  bridge  over  canal  at  Waterford, 
purNuant  to  chapter  670-1897. 

Chapt«*r  <i23  -  For  a  steel  bridge  over  Glens  Falls  feeder  at  Main  St.,  Sandy 
Hill. 

Chapter  629  —  For  a  swing- bridge  over  canal  at  Waterford. 

Improvement  under  chapter  79-1895  suspended ;  funds  exhausted. 

Oi'tober  5.  —  Break  at  W*llbur's  basin,  caused  by  heavy  rains ;  tow-path  sub- 
merged for  seven  miles;  navigation  delayed  only  2h  days. 

Lockf*  Nob.   6  and  7  rebuilt 

1899  Chapter  219  —  Reapproprlatos  unexpended  balance  for  swing-bridge  over  canal 

at  Waterford.   pursuant  to  chapters   570-1897   and  619-1898. 

Chapter  22u  —  Reapproprlates  unexpended  balance  for  Improvement  of  canal, 
pursuant  to  chapter  569-1897. 

Chapter  519  —  For  the  construction  of  a  c&nal  and  pneumatic  lock  to  con- 
nect the  Erie  and  Champlaln  canals,  in  Cohoes.     (Nothing  done.) 

Chapter  544  —  Authorizes  canal  board  to  terminate  contracts  made  for  im- 
provement of  canal,  under  chapter  79-1895. 

Chapter  613  —  For  a  bridge  over  canal  at  Ontario  St,  Cohoes. 

Chapter  6G5  —  Appropriation  for  repairs  and  improvements  to  Glens  Falls 
feeder. 

1900  Chapter  417  —  Reapproprlates  unexpended  balance  for  steel  bridge  over  Glens 

Falls  feeder.  Main  St,  Sandy  Hill,  pursuant  to  chapter  623-1898. 
Chapter  443  —  Additional    appropriation   for  bridge  over   canal   near  Burton's 

BAwmill,  Waterford.  pursuant  to  chapter  629-1898. 
Chapter  419  —  Appropriation  for  steel  bridge  over  Glens  Falls  feeder,  Sandy 

Hill,  pursuant  to  chapter  623-1898. 

1901  Chapter  108  —  Reapproprlates  unexpended  balance  for  improvement  of  canal, 

pursuant  to  chapters  569-1897  and  220-1899. 
Chapter  423  —  For  a  new  steel  bridge  over  Glens  Falls  feeder  at  Queensbury. 

(Completed   June,   1902.) 
Chapter  645  —  For  improvement  of  bridge  over  canal  at  Park  Ave.,  Mechanic- 

vllle. 
Chapter  6*^2  —  Additional   appropriation   and   reapproprlation   fo'r  1)ridge  oyer 

c^nal  at  Ontario  St.,  Cohoes,  pursuant  to  chapter  613-1899. 
Chapter  687  —  Reapproprlates  unexpended  balance  for   improvement  of  bridge 

over  canal  at  Division  St,  Waterford,  pursuant  to  chapter  219-1899.     (Com- 
pleted October,  1901?) 
Chapter  694  —  For  a  bridge  over  canal,  connecting  Burke   Ave.   and  Francis 

St,  Mechanicville. 
Chapter  697  —  For  a  new  steel  bridge  over  canal   at  Fulton  St.,  Waterford. 

(Completed  April,  1902.) 
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1903  Chapter  147  —  Barge  canal  to  be  built,  including  Champlain  route. 
Chapter  567  —  Appropriation  for  a  bridge  over  Olens  Falls  feeder. 

Chapter  599  —  Additional   appropriation   and   reappropriatlon   for  bridge  over 

canal,  connecting  Burke  Ave.  and  Francis  St.,  Mechanicvllle. 
Chapter  600  —  For  vertical  wall  at  Comstocks. 

1904  April  24,  —  Work  of  improvement  begun — first  work  on  any  portion  of  Barge 

canal.    • 
Bridges  Nos.  69,  77  and  94  replaced  by  new  bridges  during  the  fiscal  year. 
State  dam  and  Cohoes  dam  badly  damaged  by  spring  floods. 
No.  14  and  six  foot  bridges  built  on  Glens  Falls  feeder  during  the  year. 
Dam  near  lock  No.  20  rebuilt. 

1905  Chapter  143  —  Reappropriatlon  for  improvement  of  canal,  pursuant  to  chap- 

ter 147-1903. 
Chapter  .172  —  For  repairs  and  improvement  of  structures  on  canal. 
Chapter-  700  —  Appropriation  for-  cleaning  out  State  ditches  along   canal. 
Chapter  709  —  Appropriation   for   repairs   and   improvements   to   structures   on 

canal. 
Chapter  Y40  —  Amends   chapter    147-1903,    relating   to    locks    and   channel   of 

canal. 

OSWEGO  CANAL. 

1808  Western  Lock  Navigation  Co.  surrenders  grant  west  of  Oneida  lake. 
James  Qeddes  to  survey  between  Ontario  and  Oneida  lakes. 

1809  Report    showing   Oneida    lake   to    Three    River   Point.    18    miles,    fall    12.5    ft  ; 

thence  to  Oswego,  24  miles,  fall  111.5  ft. 

1819  Chapter  105  —  $6,000  appropriated  for  side-cut,  Erie  canal  to  Sallna,  1  mile, 

43  chains.     (Work  completed  during  year.) 
April    13,  —  Concurrent    resolution,    survey    to    be    made    of    Oswego    river    to 
Three  River  Point  and  Seneca  river  to  Onondaga  lake. 

1820  Chapter  117  —  $25,000  appropriated  for  improvement  of  Oswogo  river. 
Report  of  D.  S.  Bates  for  canal  from  Sallna  to  Oswego,  3G  miles,  fall  156  ft. 
Land  Office  to  sell  State  lands  for  canal  funds. 

1822  Chapter     40  —  Onondaga   lake   to   be    lowered   to   Seneca   river   level.      (Work 

completed.) 
Chapter  274  —  Sallna  side-cut  to  be  extended  to  Onondaga  lake. 

1823  Chapter  205  —  Commissioners    to    survey    Oswego    river    from    falls    to    Lake 

Ontario. 
Chapter  241  —  Oswego   Canal  Co.    Incorporated,   capital   stock  $10,000. 
Sallna  side-cut  extended. 

1824  Hutchinson's    report    on    canal    from    head    of    fulls    to    I^ake    Ontario;    cost 

$227,568.33. 
Chapter  279  —  $28,000   appropriated   for   improvement    of   Oswego   river. 

1825  Chapter  272  —  $160,000  authorized  to  build  canal. 
Construction  begun  ;   18  miles  river  Improvement,   14  miles  of  canal. 

1826  Canal  completed  from  Onondaga  lake  to  Three   River  rift,   10  miles. 

Three  Important  dams  built  across  Oswego  river;  several  guard  and  lift-locks 
built  and  material  delivered  for  completion  of  those  to  be  built. 

1827  Chapter  219  —  $210,000  appropriated  to  connect  Oswego  canal  with  Erie  cmal 

at   Sallna. 
Chapter  9  ( R.  S.)  — Maps  to  be  made  of  all  existing  canals. 
Completion  of  the  canal  greatly  retarded  by  sickness  among  laborers. 

1828  Chapter  275  —  Not  to  exceed  $15,000  to  be  borrowed  for  canal. 
December  10,  —  Canal  completed. 
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1829     April  28.  —  Bntlr*  canal  open  to  naTlgatlon. 
Bankv  along  Onondaga  lake  faced  with  Umber. 

PetlUon  from  dtliena  of   UUca  praying  that  the  waters  of  Oneida  lake  be 
lowered. 

1834     Htttchlnaon'e  "  Blue  line  "  maps  oompleted. 

18S5     Wooden  guard- locki  at  Horaeshoe  dam  rebuilt. 

18S8    Chapter  79  —  Commteaionera  to  rebuild  Mud  lock.     (Rebuilt  of  stone.) 
Unusual  high  water  In  spring  floods  greatly  injure  the  canal. 

1837    Sallna  side-eut  taken  by  the  BUte. 
Pier  built  at  Oswego,  540  ft  long. 

October  26,  —  Dam  No.   7  in  course  of  repairs,   badly  damaged  by  sudden 
rise  In  rlTsr,  60  ft  east  end  of  dam  carried  away. 

1888  Two  hundred  ft  of  Oswego  falla  dam  rebuilt 

1889  Piers  built  at  Phoenix.  Horseshoe  dam  and  lock  No.  12.  600   ft  long,  the 

former  a  reconstruction,  the  latter  two  new  constructions. 

1841  Chapter  188  —  Oommiasioners   to   exeayate   Onondaga   outlet   to   reduce   lake 

to  river  lerel,  also  take  waters  Onondaga  creek  for  Oswego  canal. 
Small  drainage  canal  reopened  from  Onondaga  lake  to  Seneca  rlTor. 

1842  Chapter  114  —  "  Stop  law/*  all  work  excepting  necessary  repairs  stopped. 

1848  Unusually  high  water  In  Onondaga  lake  and  Seneca  and  Oswego  rlTers,  delay- 

ing opening  of  the  canal  till  early  In  May. 

1845  Chapter  128  —  Commissioners  to  take  Liverpool  side-cuts  and  treat  them  as 

a  part  of  the  Oswego  canal. 

1846  Constitution,  Art  VII,  See.  6,  —  Canals  never  to  be  sold,  leased  or  otherwise 

disposed  of. 
Oswego  dam  badly  damaged  by  flood. 

1847  Chapter  262  —  $100,000   appropriated   toward   enlargement  of   locks   to   llOx 

18  ft 
Waterhouse  creek  aqueduct  enlarged  and  rebuilt 

1849  Chapter  214  —  $100,000    appropriated    by    chapter   262-1847,    reapproprlated. 

1850  Chapter  371  —  Sections  2  and  S  of  chapter  214-1849.  repealed. 

1851  Chapter  343  —  Chapter  262-1847  renewed. 

Chapter  501  —  $200,000  to  be  made  available  in  1861  and  $200,000  in  1862 

for  enlargement  of  locks. 
Contracts  let  for  enlargement 
Three  locks  at  Fulton  and  one  at  Oswego  completed. 

1852  Pive  locks  enlarged  to  date. 

Chapter  270  —  An  act  in  relation  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Brie  and  Oswego 

canals. 
Chapter  281  —  Line  of  Oswego  canal  at  Phoenix  to  be  changed. 

1853  Chapter  186  —  Chapter  262-1847  renewed. 

Chapter  440  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Bridge  St,  Phoenix. 
Chapter  473  —  Repeals  chapter  270-1852. 
Chapter  620  —  $50,000  appropriated. 

1854  Constitution,  Art  VII,  Sec.  3,  —  Legislature  to  appropriate  annually  for  en- 

largement of  canals ;  also  authorises  enlargement  of  Oswego  canal. 
Chapter     16  —  $10,000  appropriated  for  improvement  of  canal. 
Chapter  329  —  $169,000  appropriated  for  enlargement  Oswego  canal. 
Chapter  330  —  $179,000  appropriated  for  fiscal  year. 
Dam  No.  7  rebuilt 
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1865  SeTenteen  lift-locks  and  4  guard-locks  enlarged. 

Enlarged  boats  in  use,  owing  to  completion  of  improved  locks. 

1866  Chapter     06  —  Salina  side-cut  to  be  extended ;  lake  to  be  lowered. 
Chapter  148  —  1140,000  appropriated  tor  fiscal  year. 

Iron  bridges  built  at  Salina  and  Willow  Sts.,  Syracuse. 

Phoenix  dam  raised  4  ft,  2  inches. 

Dam  No.  5  rebuilt 

Work  suspended;  no  funds. 

1857  Chapter  366  —  $444,904  appropriated. 

Iron  bridge  built  at  Junction  with  Erie  canal. 

Guard-lock  No.  2  completed. 

Oswego  stone  dam  completed.  ,., 

1858  Chapter  329  —  $468,444.62  appropriated  from  Erie. 

1869     Chapter  149  —  $138,640  to  be  raised  by  taxes  for  enlargement  of  the  canal. 

Chapter  826  —  $138,034.96  appropriated  by  chapter  866-1857  reappropriated. 
Twenty-three  miles  enlargement  completed. 

1860  Chapter  213  —  $194,117  appropriated ;  big  bevels  to  be  cut  from  enlarged  lock? 

and  bridges  raised  to  12  ft.  clearance. 
Chapter  413  —  Bridge  to  be  built  over  the  canal  at  Volney. 

1861  Dam  at  Phoenix  raised  1  foot,  8  inches,  to  7  ft  above  canal  bottom. 
Braddock's  rapids  dam  lowered  to  7  ft  above  canal  bottom. 
Lift-lock  No.  6  completed. 

1862  Chapter  187  — $35,000    reappropriated    for    enlargement    and    completion    of 

canal. 
Chapter  169  —  Enlargement  declared  completed. 
Mud  lock  rebuilt 

1863  Chapter  311  —  Surveys  and  estimates  to  be  made  for  gunboat  locks,  226x26  ft 
Chapter  484  —  $30,000  appropriated  for  a  welgb-lock  on  the  canal. 

1864  Chapter  475  —  Phoenix  and  Horseshoe  dams  to  be  rebuilt  of  masonry. 
Estimate  made  for  gunboat  locks,  pursuant  to  chapter  311-1863. 

1866     Chapter  470  —  All  dams  to  be  rebuilt  of  masonry  upon  signs  of  failure. 
Chapter  483  —  Concerning  the  completion  of  the  welgh-lock  at  Oswego. 
Chapter  747  —  Reappropriates  certain  funds  for  completion  of  weigh-lock  at 

Oswego. 
Chapter  752  —  Amends  chapter  476-1864,  concerning  rebuilding  Phoenix  and 

Horseshoe  dams. 
March  16,  17,  18, — Freshet  damages  canal,  also  High,  Minetto,  Van  Buren 

and  Oswego  Falls  dams. 

1866  Chapter  611  —  For  a  bridge  over  canal  near  Oswego  welgh-lock. 
Weigh-lock  completed  at  Oswego. 

High  dam  completed. 
Horseshoe  dam  dispensed  with. 

1867  Chapter  500  —  Iron  bridge  to  be  built  over  canal  at  Utica  St,  Oswego. 
Chapter  679  —  $80,000  appropriated. 

Chapter  605  —  Iron  bridge  to  be  built  over  canal  at  Broadway  St,  Fulton. 
Stone  dams  at  Oswego  Falls  and  Phoenix  completed. 

June,  —  Great  freshet,  10  miles  of  towing-path  between  Mud  lock  and  Phoenix 
under  several  feet  of  water. 

1868  Chapter  108  —  Bridge  to  be  built  over  new  Onondaga  outlet 
Chapter  715  —  $60,000  appropriated  for  rebuilding  High  dam  of  stone. 
Braddock's  rapids  dam  rebuilt  of  stone. 
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lK«if»     Chapter  h77       $13.<KM»  for  deepening  river;  $25,000  for  raising  banks;  $4,000 
for  vertical  wall  near  Hradley's  creek;  $4,000  for  bridge  at  Fulton;  $15,000 
for  docks  pn  elde-cuU,  Sallna. 
Dock  at  Oreenpolnt  completed. 

1K70     Chapter  767  —  Appropriation  for  Improvement  of  canal. 

1K71     Chapter  93o  —  $22.(»00  appropriated  for  rebuilding  High  dam. 
MInetto  dam  rebuilt  of  stone. 

1872  Chapter  S.'.o — Appropriates  $88,000  for  completing  High  dam. 

1873  Chapter  7*>i]  —  Appropriates   $10,000  for  Improvement  to  canal,   also  $60,000 

for  completing  High  dam. 
April.  -•  Fre»shet»  submerge  canal  Its  entire  length. 
HlRh  dam  completed. 

IH74     Chapter  382  —  Turntable  bridge  to  be  built  at  Sallna  and  Bridge  Sts.,  Syra- 
cuse. 

1875  Chapter  594  —  Appropriation   for  improvements  to  canal. 

1876  Chapter  425  —  Appropriation  tor  river  and  basin  In  Oswego. 

1H77     iJaran  prot(M*ted  by  sloping  aprons  as  required  by  chapter  425-1876. 

18^3     Chapter     10  —  Syracuse    to    substitute    a    swing-bridge    in    place    of    elevated 
bridge  over  canal  at  James  St. 
Chapter  495  —  Oswego  canal  fund,  appropriation. 

1886  Chapter  616  —  Liocks  on  canal  to  be  lengthened  to  220  ft. 

1887  Chapter  113  —  Appropriation  for  improvement  of  tbe  canal. 
Locks  Nos.  5  and  6  and  guard-lock  No.  1  lengthened. 

ISSH     Chapter  416  —  Appropriation    tor    increasing    lockage   capacity    and    Improve- 
ment of  canal. 
Lock  No.  7  and  guard -lock  No.  4  lengthened. 

1SM»     Chapter  493—  Keapproprlatea  unexpended  balance  for  lengthening  Jocks,  pur- 
suant to  chapter  113-1887. 
Chapter  568  —  Appropriation  for  Increasing  tbe  lockage  capacity  of  the  canal. 
Lock  No.   11  and  guard-lock  No.  3  lengthened. 

1894)     Chapter  1G8  —  Locks  to  be  lengthened  and  canal  improved. 

Chapter  338  —  Reapproprlates    unexpended    balance    for    canal    Improvement, 

pursuant  to  chapter  416-1888. 
Locks  Nos.  9  and  10  lengthened. 

1891  Chapter  226  —  For  construction  of  canal  wall  at  Oswego. 
Locks  Nos.  8  and  12  lengthened. 

1892  Chapter  124  —  Appropriation    for   payment    of    amounts    due    for    lengthening 

locks  on  canal. 
Chapter  229  —  For  a  swing-bridge  at  North  Sallna  St,   Syracuse. 

189.')     Chapter    93  —  For    an    iron    bridge    over   canal    at    Sycamore    St»    Liverpool. 
(Kemoved  from  Geddes  St.,   Erie  canal.) 
Chapter  119  —  Appropriates   $10,000    for   improvement  of   canal,    also   $5,000 
for  ditch  at  Llveriwol. 

1894     Chapter  4G6  —  For  construction  of  a  sewer  under  the  canal  at  Fulton. 

Chapter  572  —  Additional   appropriation,    $30,000,   for   improving   canal,   pur- 
suant to   chapter    119-1893. 
Steel  apron  built  at  Braddock's  dam  and  a  stone  apron  at  Oswego  dam. 
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1895  Chapter     79  —  Bonds  to  be  issued  for  improvement  of  canal  to  9  feet  depth. 
Chapter  219  —  Reappropriatlon  for  bridge  over  canal  at  Sycamore  St.,  Liver- 
pool. 

November  5,  —  People  ratify  provisions  of  chapter  79-1895  by  majority  of 
276,886  votes. 

1896  Chapter  482  —  Reappropriatlon  for  Improvement  to  canal. 

Chapter  794  —  Amending  chapter  79-1895,  regulates  the  making  of  contracts 
for  work  on  canal. 

Contracts  let  for  raising  Braddock's,  High,  Oswego  and  Minetto  dams,  lengthen- 
ing lock  No.    18,   and  improving   prism. 

1897  Chapter     43  —  Unexpended   balance   of   chapter    79-1895   for   Improvement    of 

canal    reappropriated. 

Chapter  113  —  For  a  steel  bridge  at  Oneida  St.,  Fulton.      (Completed  1898.) 

Chapter  569  —  Appropriation  for  carrying  on  Improvements  to  canal  pro- 
vided by  chapter  7^-1895. 

Contract  let  for  raising  Oswego  Falls  dam. 

Lake  Ontario  level  completed. 

1898  Lock  No.  18  lengthened. 

1899  Chapter  220  —  Reappropriates  unexpended  balance  for   improvement  of  canal, 

pursuant  to  chapter  569-1897. 

1900  Chapter  411  —  Preliminary  survey  for  Barge  canal. 

Chapter  477  —  Reappropriates  unexpended  balance  for  Oneida  and  First  St. 
bridge,   Fulton,   pursuant  to   chapter   113-1897. 

1901  Chapter  108  —  Reappropriates  unexpended  balance   for  Improvement  of  canal, 

pursuant  to  chapters  569-1897  and  220-1899. 

1902  Chapter  471  —  For  an   iron  bridge  over  canal  at  North  Salina   St.,   Syracuse. 

1903  Chapter  147  —  Barge  canal  to  be  built,   including  Oswej-o  route. 
Chapter  600  —  For  a  hoist-bridge  over  canal  at  Willow  St.,   Syrnou.se. 

1905     Chapter  143  —  Reappropriatlon  for  improvement  of  canal,  pursuant  to  chapter 

147-1903. 
Chapter  172  —  Reappropriates    unexpended   balance   for    lift-bridge    at   Willow 

St.,  Syracuse,  pursuant  to  chapter  600-1903. 
Chapter  709  —  Appropriation   for   repairs  and    improvements   to   structures  on 

canal. 
Chapter  740  —  Amends    chapter   147-1903,    relating  to   locks   and   channel    of 

canal. 

CAYUGA   AND    SENECA   CANAL. 

1813  Chapter  144  —  Seneca  Lock  Navigation  Co.  incorporated  to  build  canal  between 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes ;  capital  stock  $50,000. 

1814  Chapter  122  —  Capital  stock  increased  to  $60,000. 

1817  Chapter  93  —  Capital  stock  increased  to  $72,500;  time  extended  to  1819. 

1818  Locks  at  Seneca  Falls  completed  and  boat  passed  from  Schenectady. 

1820  Chapter  93  —  Canal  to  be  completed  in  1822. 

1821  Chapter  229  —  Cayuga  inlet  declared  public  highway. 

Canal  completed;   cost  about  $70,000;   $21,000  subi-cribed  by   the   State, 

.1824      Chapter  168  —  Commissioners   to  examine   Seneca   river  with  view  of  improv- 
ing navigation. 

1825      Chapter  271  —  Commissioners   to  build  canal  from   Seneca   lake  to   Montezuma 
and  purchase  property  of  Navigation  Co. ;  total  cost  not  to  exceed  $150,000. 
Commissioners  report,  estimating  cost  $100,000. 
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1836     Rlsbta  of  8«oeca  Co.  pnichaMd  for  $88,867.18;  $19,165.04  duo  to  gonona  fund 
Cor  BUto'a  stock. 
Goiitrocts  lot  for  caaal,  oxcopt  from  Watorloo  dam  to  Boneca  lako. 

1827  Chapter  219^845.000  approprlatod. 

Chaptor  9  (R.  &)  —  Maps  to  bo  inado  for  all  ojdatlos  canalt. 

1828  Cbaptor  119  —  Commlnlonara  to  oosatmet  canal  to   Bast  Ca/usa;   $10,000 

appropriatad. 
Chapter  290  —  Comminloiioro  to  lower  8«ooea  lake  outlet  20  ft 
Branch  to  Bast  Cayuca  reearrejed  (April)  and  put  under  contract  (May). 
November  16.  — Canal  oompleted.   lencth  21 U    miles;    11   locks.    90x15   ft; 

lockase  73.6  ft :  water-snrfaoe  40  ft ;  4  ft  deep. 

1829  Chapter  826  —  $8,000  appropriated  for  canal  to   Bast  Cayufa;   $24,000  for 

Caynsa  and  Seneca. 
Chaptor  860  —  Outlet  of  Seneca  lake  to  be  deepeitfd  to  bring  lake  to  same 

level ;  Inlet  to  be  deoponed  18  inches,  86  ft  wide. 
Branch  canal  to  Bast  Cayuga  completed. 

1832     Renewed  dlflculty  in  outlet  due  to  lack  of  water. 

Towing-path  bridge  acroes  river  below  Seneca  Palls  rebuilt.  247  ft 

1884     Concurrent  reeolutlon,  survey  for  improving  Cayuga  inlet 
Hutchinson's  "  Blue  line  **  maps  completed. 

1835    Chaptor  202  —  $10,000  appropriated  for  removal  of  sand  bar  in  Cayuga  Inlet 

1886     Chapter  458  —  CommlsaJoners  to  rebuild  loCks  of  stone  same  width  as  enlarged 
BrlOL 
Towing-path  bridge  built  above  upper  dam.  285  ft 
May  25.  —  Bad  break  at  Seneca  Falls  suspends  navigation  11  days. 

1838  Sand  bar  at  Cayuga  inlet  removed. 

Pier  1.550  ft  long  bulU  at  Cayuga  inlet 

1839  Canal  board  favors  enlargement  of  canal. 
Channel  in  InlH  5.5  ft  deep.  80  ft  wide,  completed. 

1840  Chaptor  802  —  Channel  to  be  cut  through  bar  at  northeast  bend  of  Seneca 

lake,  and  height  of  water  regulated;  $12,000  appropriated. 
Chapter  316  —  Cayuga  Inlet  to  be  kept  clear. 

1841  Chapter  212  —  Channel  through  northeast  bend  to  be  made  navigable;  (noth- 

ing done). 
Dams  hullt  at  Seneca  Falls  and  Waterloo. 

1842  Chapter  114  —  "  Stop  law.**  all  work  excepting  necessary  repairs  stopped. 
1848    Spring  floods  damage  «anal. 

1844  Chapter  813  — Amends  chapter  302-1840  and  repeals  chapter  212-1841;  lake 

level  to  be  lowered  one  foot 

1845  Work  on  lake  level  completed.     Regulating-weir  built  at  Waterloo. 

1846  ConstituUon.  Art  VII,  Sec  6,  —  Canals  never  to  be  sold,  leased  or  otherwise 

disposed  of. 

1847  Chapter  251  —  $1,500  appropriated  for  keeping  open  Cayuga  inlet  for  vessels 

drawing  5  ft  of  water. 
Chapter  348  —  Locks  to  be  enlarged  to  site  of  Erie,  when  necessary  to  rebuild. 
Dam  below  Seneca  Falls  rebuilt 

1848  (Commissioners  adopt  plans  for  composite  locks ;  their  enlargement  commenced ; 

lock  at  foot  of  Seneca  lake  and  at  Chamberlain's  dam  to  be  dispensed  with. 
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1849  Obapter  213  —  Ooxnxnlssionera   to   build    4   miles   of    canal    from    Io6k   9   to 

Montezuma  leyel. 
Two  enlarged,  composite  locks  completed  and  brought  into  use  at  Waterloo. 

1850  Estimated  cost  of  separate  canal,  $128,877.37. 
FlTe  enlarged  locks  in  use. 

1851  Chapter  536  —  Oayuga  outlet  to  be  improved. 
Seneca  Falls  side  lock  completed. 

Two  piers,  350  and  400  ft,  built  on  Seneca  outlet 

1852  Chapter  246  —  Commissioners  to  assume  charge  of  Cayuga  Inlet 
1863     Chapter  620  —  $20,000  appropriated  for  rebuilding  locks. 

1854    Chapter    16  —  $5,000  appropriated  for  bottoming  out  canal. 

Chapter  329  —  $101,000   appropriated   for   enlargement  of   canal. 

Chapter  330  —  $100,000  appropriated  for  enlargement  of  canal  for  fiscal 
year  beginning  October   1. 

Canal  opened  for  enlarged  beats,  Montezuma  to  Ithaca. 

Constitution,  Art.  VII,  Sec.  3, — Legislature  to  appropriate  annually  for  en- 
largement of  canals ;  also  authorizes  the  enlargement  of  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
canal. 

Eight  locks  enlarged. 

1856    ElcTcn  locks  enlarged. 

1866  Chapter  148  —  $100,000  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1. 
Work  stopped  for  want  of  funds. 

1867  Chapter  365  —  $212,119.42  appropriated. 

Chapter  479  —  Canal   from  Waterloo  to  Seneca  lake  to  be  deepened  to  9  ft 
Dam  and  guard-gate  at  Seneca  Falls  completed. 
Klngdon  lock  dispensed  with. 

1858  Chapter  329  —  $128,713.84  appropriated, — transferred  from  Erie  fund. 
Old  lock  between  Seneca  Falls  and  Waterloo  removed. 
$324,836.44  needed  to  complete  enlargement 

1859  Chapter  149  —  $66,615  to  be  raised  by  taxes  for  the  enlargement  of  canal. 

1860  Chapter  213  — $188,714  appropriate. 

1861  September  30,  —  10.59  miles  enlarged  to  7  ft  of  water. 

1862  Chapter  137  —  $30,000  appropriated  for  completing  enlargement 
Chapter  169  —  All  contracts  to  be  closed  September  1. 
Chapter  466  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Evans  St,  Geneva. 

September  1,  —  Enlargement  complete,  excepting  part  of  section  No.  7. 

1863  Chapter  210  —  Appropriation  for  completing  certain  improvements  to  Cayuga 

inlet — pier  dredging,  etc. 
Channel  at  foot  of  Seneca  lake  completed. 

1864  Pier  in  Seneca  river,  near  Chamberlain's  dam,  completed. 

1866  Chapter  748  —  Appropriation  for  dredging  Cayuga  inlet  to  make  7  ft  depth, 

Owego  St   to  lake. 

1867  Chapter  762  —  Dam  at  Waterloo  to  be  raised  to  original  height 
Lock  No.  6  rebuilt  with  rubble  cement  masonry. 

1868  Chapter  329  —  Bridge  to  be  built  over  Seneca  lake  outlet 
Chapter  669  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Ovid  St,  Seneca  Falls. 
Chapter  716  —  $20,000  appropriated  for  pier  at  Geneva. 
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1869  Chapter  796  —  Amends  chapter  669-1868  oonoenilns  Orld  St  bridge,  Seneca 

Pallfl.  I 

Chapter  882  —  $15,000  appropriated  for  dredging  Caroga  inlet  and  for  build- 
ing towing-path  and  pier  at  Ithaca. 

Chapter  877  —  $7,000  additional  appropriation  for  Orld  St  bridge,  Seneca 
rails. 

10  locks,  originally  laid  dry,  to  be  laid  In  cement 

1870  Chapter  767  —  Appropriation   for   improving   berme  bank  at  foot  of   Seneca 

lake. 
Locks  Noe.  2,  8.  9  and  11  rebnllt 

1871  Chapter  715  —  Additional    appropriation   for   improvements    at   Cayuga   lake. 

pursuant  to  chapter  822-1869. 
Chapter  916  —  Swing-bridge  to  be  built  at  SUte  St,  Ithaca. 

1872  Chapter  848  —  Appropriates  $2,000  for  completion  of  improToments,  pursuant 

to  chapter  767-1870. 

1673     Chapter  766  —  Appropriates  $40,000  for  Waterloo  dam. 

1874  Chapter  399  —  Appropriation  for  dredging  canal. 

1875  Chapter  594  —  Appropriation  for  Tertical  wall  at  Montesuma. 

Stone  abutments  for  Teal's  bridge  and  repairing  pier  at  QeneTa,  pursuant  to 
chapter  766-1874.  completed. 

1876  Chapter  193  —  Appropriation  for  remoTlng  bars  and  dredging  channel,  Cayuga 

Inlet  at  Ithaca. 

1884     April  12.  —  Part  of  SUte  dam  at  Waterloo  swept  away  by  a  freshet 

1887  Chapter  113  —  Appropriation  for  Improving  locks  Nos.   1  and  2,  and  dredg- 

ing between  Seneca  lake  and  Waterloo. 

1888  Chapter  291  —  Swing-bridge  to  be  built  at  Buffalo  St,  Ithaca.     (Built  1889.) 
Chapter  325 —  Old  Bear  race  at  Waterloo  to  be  improved. 

Chapter  416  —  Appropriation  for  general  improvement  of  canal. 

1889  Chapter  110  ~  Amending  chapter  416-1888  concerning  improvemenU  to  canal. 
Chapter  150  —  Appropriation   for  repairing   second  level  and   State  ditch   on 

^  the  canal. 

Chapter  493  —  Appropriation  for  Improvement  of  canal,  pursuant  to  chapters 

113-1887  and  325-1888. 
Chapter  568  —  Appropriation  for  improvement  of  canal. 
February  11,  —  Work  on  Bear  race  stopped  by  injunction. 
Piers  at  Ithaca  and  Geneva  rebuilt 

1890  Chapter  168  —  Appropriation  for  improvement  of  canal. 
Lock  No.  8  rebuilt 

1893  Chapter  683  —  For  reconstruction  State  pier  at  head  of  Cayuga  lake. 

1894  Chapter  279  —  For  removing  obstructions  In  Cayuga  lake. 

Chapter  424  —  For  repairing  berroe  bank  and  breakwater  at  Seneca  lake. 
Chapter  572  —  For  Improvement  of  canal. 

1895  Chapter     82  —  For   repairing   and   raising   berme   bank  between   Cayliga  and 

Mud  lock. 

Chapter  142  —  For  protection  of  canal  by  repairs  to  berme  bank  and  break- 
water at  foot  of  Seneca  lake.     (Completed  1897.) 

Chapter  219  —  Reappropriation  for  rebuilding  pier  at  head  of  Cayuga  lake, 
pursuant  to  chapter  683-1893. 

Chapter  308  —  For  improvement  of  canal,  by  dredging. 

Chapter  612  —  For  canal  Improvement  at  Waterloo. 

^^S7     Chapter  672  —  Reappropriates  unexpended  balance  provided  by  chapter  512- 
1895. 
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1808  Chapter  606  —  For  protection  of  berme  bank  of  canal  at  foot  of  Seneca  lake, 

pursuant  to  chapter  142-1895. 
Chapter  606  —  Appropriates  $10,000   for  removing  bars  and  dredging  branch 

to  Cayuga  lake. 
Chapter  628  —  For  a  bridge  over  canal  at  Seneca  Falls. 

1809  Chapter  224  —  Amends  chapter  628-1898  and  makes  appropriation  for  bridge 

over  canal  at  Seneca  Falls. 

1900  Chapter  417  —  Reappropriates   unexpended  balance  for  dredging,  pursuant  to 

chapter  606-1898,  and  makes  additional  appropriation. 
Chapter  662  —  Appropriates    |45,000     for    extending    towing-path    from    its 

terminus  at  Geneva  1,200  feet  south  to  Long  pier. 
Chapter  680  —  Appropriates  $97,000  for  guard-lock  and  controlling-works  in 

canal  at  Geneva. 

1901  Chapter  645  —  For  repairing  State  pier,  Cayuga  lake,  and  for  dredging  inlet 

near  Ithaca. 

1902  Chapter  616  —  Appropriates   unexpended    balance,    pursuant   to   chapter   680- 

1900. 

1908     January,  —  Guard-lock  and  controlling-works,  provided  by  chapters  680-1900 
and  616-1902,  completed. 

1904  Chapter  632  —  Reappropriates   unexpended  balance  for  guard-lock,   etc.,   pur- 

suant to  chapters  680-1900  and  616-1902. 

1905  Chapter  722  —  Unexpended  balance  of  enlargement  fund  transferred  to  canal- 

debt  sinking-fund. 

CHEMUNG  CANAL. 

1779     Canal  proposed  by  General  Sullivan. 

1815     Chapter  125  —  Seneca    and    Susquehanna    Lock   Navigation    Co.    incorporated ; 
$300,000  capiUl  stock. 

1826     Chapter  236  —  Surveys  to  be  made  from  Seneca  lake  to  Chemung  river. 

1826     Report  of  James  Geddes  for  canal  31  miles  long. 

1829  Chapter  135  —  Canal  commissioners  to  build  canal  from  Seneca  lake  to  Elmlra 

(after  securing  rights  of  Navigation  Co.)  for  not  over  $300,000. 

1830  Contracts  let  for  $290,263  and  work  commenced,  to  be  completed  in  October. 

1831  Fifteen  miles  of  canal  completed. 

Dam  in  Chemung  river  completed,  645x7  ft. 

1832  Chapter  164  —  $16,000  appropriated  for  completion  of  the  canal. 

1833  Canal   completed;    23   miles   canal,   Watklns  to   Elmlra;    16   miles   navigable 

feeder,  Horseheads  to  Corning;  42  ft.  surface,  4  ft  water;   53  locks  90x15 

f t. ;  516  ft.  lockage. 
May  5,  6,  7,  —  Heavy  rains  seriously  damage  canal  and  structures,  especially 

Chemung  dam. 
October,  —  Navigation  opened. 

1837     Lock  near  Millport  rebuilt 

1839  Chapter  306  —  Survey  to  be  made  to  connect  Chemung  and  North  Branch,  Pa., 

canals. 
The  chute  In  Chemung  feeder  dam  extended  and  reconstructed ;  cost  $10,578.42. 

1840  Chapter  176  —  Locks  to  be  rebuilt  for  not  over  $100,000. 
Allen's  report  on  extension  to  Tioga  Point,  20  miles. 
ContracU  let  for  rebuilding  locks. 
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1841     Chapter  219  —  OommlMioMn   to    balld    caaal    trom   JimcUon    with   Inlet   to' 


1842    Chapter    84  ~  Wiadt  to  be  raised  for  work  uader  chapter  219-1841. 
Chapter  114  —  *'  Stop  law/'  all  work  ezeept  neoenarj  repairs  stopped. 
Canal  extended  1.28  miles  toward  laks. 
63  locks  ordered  relralU  bf  chapter  176-1840  completed  and  brought  Into  use. 

1848    Bprtof  floods  considerably  damace  canaL 

1844    MtMdoet  ncroeo  Catharine  creek,  near  summit  level,  rebuilt. 

1846    Pier  built  at  Seneca  lake.  220  ft 

1846  Constitution,  Art  VII.  Sec.  6.  —  Canals  noTor  to  be  sold,  leased  or  otherwise 

disposed  ot 
Chapter  194  —  Junction  Canal  Co.  incorporated  to  connect  Chemung  and  North 

Branch  canals. 
Chapter  826  —  Wooden  lock  at  Elmlra  to  be  rebuilt 

1847  Chapter  217  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Elmlra,  If  necessary. 

Lock  at  intersection  of  canal  and  Chemung  rlTcr  completed  and  brought  Into 
use. 

1848  Chapter  218  —  Canal    to    be    built   from   iunctlon    with    Catharine    creek    to 

Seneca  lake. 

1850    Canal  to  lake  completed,  pursuant  to  chapter  218-1848. 

1852     Chapter  846  —  Two  bridgee  to  be  built  at  Elmlra. 

1854    Chapter  227  —  Junction  canal  to  be  oonneoted  with  Chemung. 
Contracto  let  to  keep  canal  In  repair  for  Uto  years. 

1856  BsUmate  for  Mud  and  LltUe  lake  reserrolrs  318,196,400  cu.  ft;  $87,500. 

1857  Chapter  176  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Horseheads. 
June,  —  A  series  of  freshete  badly  damage  canaL 

18r>8     Chapter  211  —  Locks,  when  rebuilt  to  be  siie  ot  Erie  canal. 
Contracte  let  for  repairing  old  locks. 
Chemung  and  Junction  canals  connected. 

1860  Locks  Noe.  11,  21,  27,  81,  86.  87  and  41  rebuilt 

1861  Locks  Noo.  18.  40,  43,  46.  46  and  48  rebuilt 

October  25,  —  Chemung  river  rises  14  ft  above  normal  height  800  ft  towing- 
path  bank  swept  away;  navigation  delayed  11  days. 

1862  Chapter  130  —  Trustees  village  Elmlra  may  build  bridges  over  canal  at  that 

place. 
Canal  board  by  resolution  Increases  the  draught  allowed   to  boate  from  3} 

to  4  ft 
Locks  Nos.  12,  14,  84,  38.  89,  42  and  44  on  main  canal  and  Nos.   50,  51, 

62  and  53  on  feeder  rebuilt 

1863  Chapter  165  —  Basin  to  be  built  on  feeder  at  Coming ;  appropriation  $20,000. 
Chapter  167  —  Concerning    oerUin    bridges    over   canal    at    Elmlra.      (Com- 
pleted 1864.)  I 

1864  Chapter  200  —  Draw-bridge  to  be  built  over  canal  at  Cross  St,  Elmlra. 
Chapter  232  —  Canal  commissioners  directed -to  build  timber  locks  same  else 

at  Brie  canal.    (Nothing  done.) 
Chapter  470  —  Draw-bridge   (Snyder)    to  be  built  over  canal  at  Second  St, 

Elmlra. 
Chapter  471  —  Lock  at  Elmlra  termlntts  of  canal  to  be  replaced  by  a  culvert 
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1865  Chapter     19  —  $20,000  appropriated  for  completion  of  Chemung  canal  feeder 

at  Coming. 

Chapter  826  —  Amends   chapter   19-1866   and   increases   amount  for   comple- 
tion of  feeder  to  $60,000. 
•  Chapter  416  —  Draw-bridge  to  be  built  over  canal  at  Fifth  St.,  Blmlra. 

Chapter  473  —  Amends    chapter    200-1864    concerning    draw-bridge    at   Cross 
St,  Blmira. 

March  16,  17,  18,  —  Freshet  badly  damages  canal,  especially  State  dam. 

1866  Chapter  510  —  Draw-bridge  to  be  built  at  Watkins. 

Chapter  670  —  Junction    Canal    Co.    may   build    a   railroad    from    Blmira    to 

Athens,  Pa. 
Locks  Nos.  24,  26,  28  and  32  reconstructed;  only  three,  Nos.  1,  36  and  40 

of  the  old  timber  locks  left 

1867  _  Chapter  679  —  $10,000  appropriated. 

Chapter  667  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Baldwin  St,  Elmira. 
June,  —  Freshet  damages  the  canal. 
Locks  Nos.  1.  36  and  40  rebuilt 

1868  Chapter  716  —  $30;000  appropriated  for  construction  of  a  pier  at  Watkins. 

1869  Chapter  877  —  $15,000    appropriated    for   dredging. 

Iron  bridge  with  stone  abutments  authorized  by  chapter  667-1867  completed. 
Pier  at  Watkins  completed. 

1870  Chapter  578  —  For  construction  of  an  iron  bridge  over  canal  feeder  at  Horse- 

heads. 
Chapter  767  —  Appropriates  $36,000  for  several  improvements  to  canal. 
April  and  June,  —  Dam  at  Gibson  destroyed  by  floods. 

1871  State  dam,  Gibson,  destroyed  in  the  spring  of  1870,  rebuilt 

1872  Chapter  785  —  One  mile  of  canal  abandoned  to  Elmira  for  public  street 

1873  August  11,  —  Severe  rains  carry  away  5,000  cubic  yards  of  towing-path  near 

Gibson;  navigation  suspended  12  days. 

1876  Chapter  382  —  Commissioners    appointed    as    to    disposition    to    be    made    of 

canal. 

1877  Chapter  404  —  Canal  to  be  abandoned  at  close  of  season  of  navigation,  1878. 

1878  Chapter  171  —  Transfers  a  part  of  canal  to  Elmira  for  use  as  a  public  street 
Chapter  344  —  Canal  commissioners  to  sell  the  canal. 

1879  Chapter  522  —  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  to  sell  canal  after  January 

1,  1880.  I 

1880  November  12,  —  Canal  from  Elmira  to  Horseheads  deeded  to  Canal  R.  R.  Co. 

for  $600,  pursuant  to  chapters  404-1877  and  344-1878. 

1881  Chapter  157  —  Sales  of  canal  property  to  be  advertised. 

Chapter  482  —  Parts  of  abandoned  canal  released  to  certain  parties. 
Chapter  693  —  Sanitary  condition  of  abandoned  canal  from  Havana  to  Horse- 
heads  to  be  improved. 
Materials  in  locks,  bridges,  etc,  sold  for  about  $2,200. 

1884     Chapter  106  —  Canal  to  be  drained  at  Horseheads. 

1886     Chapter  470  —  Canal  to  be  drained  at  Havana. 

1886  Chapter  276  —  Lock  at  Coming  to  be  filled  up. 
Chapter  440  —  Slope  wall  to  be  completed  at  Corning. 

1887  Chapter  169  —  Seneca  lake  level  reopened. 

Chapter  846  —  Appropriation  for  completing  slope  wall  on  canal  at  Coming. 
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18M     Cbipt«r  315  — 81op«  wall  at  Cornlnc  to  b«  completed. 

Chaptar  416  — Opanlns  of  Seneca  lake  lerel  to  navlsaUon. 

lft$9  Chaptar  882  —  AppropriaUon  for  repain  to  swlAff-brtdca  at  WatUns.  (Sup- 
plemeated  by  funds  from  ctaapUr  416-1889,  new  brtdfo  was  built) 

Cbaptar  467  —  RaappropriaUoa  for  eaniUUoa  of  abandoned  canal,  pttmiant  to 
chapter  693-1881. 

Cbapur  668  —  For  eoastmctlOB  of  a  basin  at  Harana.  also  opening  Seneca 
laka  lOTel. 

1890  Chapur     96  —  Appropriation  tor  sanlUUon  of  abandoned  canal. 

Chapter  338  —  Reappropriatas   unexpended  balance   tor  opening   Seneca  lake 

level,  pursuant  to  chapter  416-1888. 
Bwinf-bridce  at  WaUlns  completed,  pursuant  to  chapter  416-1889. 

1891  Chapter  300  —  For  construction   of   slope   wall   on   the   abandoned   canal   at 

Comlnc 
Work  of  reopeninc  lake  lerel  completed. 

1892  Chapter  435  —  SUte  Bnflaeer  to  prepare  map  of  certain  parte  of  abandoned 


1893  Chapter  726  —  For  abatement  of  nuisance  caused  by  Insufflcient  drainace  of 

canal  and  canal  feeder. 
April  19,  —  SUte  Engineer  reports  conoemins  maps,  surveys,  etc..  of  aban- 
doned canal,  pursuant  to  chapter  436-1892. 

1894  Chapter  358  —  For  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  canal. 
Chapter  572  —  For  improving  Seneca  lake  level  of  canal. 

1895  Chapter     57  —  For  a  bridge  at  Schuyler  St.  Havana.     (Completed  1897.) 
Chapter  453  —  For  draining  abandoned  canal  at  Montour  Falls. 
Chapter  679  —  For  constructing  a  sewer  at  Horseheads. 

Chapter  932  —  For  repair  of  priam  of  abandoned  canal. 

1896  Chapter  482  —  Reappropriation  tor  Improving  Seneca  lake  level,  pursuant  to 

chapter  572-1894. 
Chapter  801  —  Amending  chapter  482-1881. 

1898  Chapter  624  —  For  reconstructing  banks  and  channels  Qlen   creek,  Watkins, 

the  same  having  been  altered  by  State  in  building  canal. 

1899  Chapter  569  —  Appropriation  tor  draining  abandoned  canal  at  Montour  Falls. 
1901    Chapter  699  —  Appropriation  for  improving  the  harbor  at  Watkins. 

1903  Chapter  600  —  For  reconstructing  slope  wail,  south  side  of  feeder,  abandoned 

canal  at  Coming. 

1904  Chapter  729  —  To  abate  the  nuisance  caused  by  the  waters  of  the  canal  and 

feeder  at  Big  Flate. 

1905  Chapter  172  —  Reappropriatea  unexpended  balance  for  constructing  slope  wall 

at  Corning,  pursuant  to  chapter  600-1903. 

CROOKED  LAKE  CANAL. 

1809     Chapter     82  —  Pari  of  Crooked  lake  outlet  declared  a  public  highway. 

1814     Surveyor-General  to  survey  from  Seneca  lake  to  Cohocton  river. 

1824     Petition  for  survey  of  canal  connecting  Seneca  and  Crooked  lakes  and  Cohocton 
river. 

1827     PeUtions  presented  to  Legislature  praying  for  the  construcUon  of  Crooked  Lake 
canal. 
March  6,  —  Canal  commissioners  report  against  construction  of  Crooked  lake 
oanal. 
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1828    April  19,  —  Commissioners  to  make  surrej. 

1820     Chapter  120  —  Construction  of  canal  authorised,  not  to  exceed  $120,000. 
Report  of  David  Thomas  submitted ;  8  miles ;  20  locks ;  lockage,  270  feet. 

1830  Hutchinson's  report;  estimate.  $110,108. 

1831  Contracts  for  construction  of  canal  let     Work  begun. 

1833  Chapter  115 — Authorizes  canal  board  to  allow  for  extra  expense  and  labor. 
Mar.  —  Floods  cause  considerable  damage  to  unfinished  work. 

October  10,  —  Canal  completed;   8  miles;  42  ft   surface,  4  ft  of  water;   28 

locks,  00x16  ft 
October  21,  —  Canal  opened  for  navigation. 

1834  Hutchinson's  "  Blue  line "  maps  completed. 

1836     Chapter  276  —  Commissioners   to   deepen   upper   level   2i   ft   and    reconstruct 
dam.  if  advisable. 

1836  Chapter  216  •— Authorizes   canal   commissioners   to   purchase   water-privileges 

of  Waggoner  and  Gillett 

1837  Dresden  pier  extended  216  feet 

1842     Chapter  114  — "  Stop  law."  all  work  except  necessary  repairs  stopped. 

1844     Chapter  313  —  Commissioners  to   make   lake   level    same   as   Seneca   lake. — 1 
foot  lower. 

1846     Chapter  338  —  $26,000  appropriated  for  reconstruction  of  locks. 

1846  Chapter  326  —  $26,000  appropriated  for  reconstruction  of  locks. 
Constitution,  Art  VII,  Sec.   6,  —  Canals  never  to  be  sold,  leased  or  otherwise 

disposed  of. 
Five  locks  rebuilt  and  brought  into  use,  cost  $20,000.43. 

1847  Chapter  240  —  Commissioners  to  rebuild  locks  when  necessary. 
May  1.  —  Eleven  locks  completed  and  brought  into  use. 

1848  May  8,  —  All  locks  completed  and  brought  into  use. 
1840     Chapter  218  —  Seneca  lake  lock  to  be  rebuilt  of  stone. 
1861    Pier  at  Dresden  completed. 

1863     Chapter  620  —  $6,000  appropriated  for  improving  Crooked  lake  level. 

1855     Chapter  570  —  $3,500   appropriated   for  completing   improvement   of   Crooked 
lake  level. 
Contracts  let  to  keep  canal  in  repair  for  five  years. 

1867     June  0,  17,  26,  30,  —  A  series  of  freshets  badly  damages  canal. 

1860  Chapter  440  —  Appropriation  for  Improving  the  upper  level  of  canal. 

1861  Bridges  and  retaining  wall  at  Penn  Yan  completed. 

1863  New  guard-lock    constructed    of    stone    at   Penn    Yan,    18    inches  lower  than 

old  lock. 
July,  —  Canal  badly  damaged  by  severe  storm. 

1864  Penn  Yan  level  lowered  to  conform  to  guard-lock. 

1867  Chapter  670  —  $26,000  appropriated  for  rebuilding  locks. 
June,  —  Freshet  considerably  damages  canal. 

1868  Chapter  716  —  $40,000  appropriated  for  rebuilding  6  locks  of  stone. 
I860     Four  locks  reconstructed,  cost  $36,786.26. 
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1870  Cbapitr  767  —  AppropriaUon  tor  ImproTtmeBt  at  Peui  Tan. 
Lock*  Nos.  8.  9.  10.  II.  18  and  19  to  be  rebuilt 

1871  8li  lock!  reballt  at  aa  aTerace  eoet  of  f  10.000  eaeh. 

1872  Cbapttr  S43  —  ApproprlaUoa  of  $8,000  for  bmeh  and  etone  proteeUoa  to  the 

locka  aad  baaka. 
Oalj  aboat  two  feet  of  water  la  caoal  for  eU  nontha. 

1876    Cbapter  489  —  Canal  board  to  examine  and  report  ae,  to  sale  of  eanaL 

1876  Cbapter  882  >- Commlaelon   appelated  to  report  what  dlapoelUon   ehonld   be 

Bade  of  eaaaL 
Caaal  not  la  operation. 

1877  Chapter  404  —  Canal  to  be  abandoned  after  paeease  of  this  act     (June  4, 

1877.) 
Jaaaary  8.  —  Caaal  traneterred  from  middle  to  western  dlrlslon. 

1878  Chapter  148  —  Baaks  aad  prism  of  eanal   to  be  released  to  Penn  Tan  and 

New  Tork  R.  R.  Co.  for  $100. 
Chapter  844  —  Canal  obmmUslonerB  to  eell  the  eanaL 

1878    Chapter  622  —  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  to  eell  ttie  canal. 

1881  Chapter  167  —  Salee  of  caaal  propert/  to  be  adrertleed. 

1882  Chapter    84  —  Time  tor  oompletlon  Penn  Tan  R.  R.  extended  and  release 


1884     Chapter  471  —  Time  for  eompletloa  Penn  Tan  R.  R.  extended  Uto  7Mm  and 
release  ooaflnned. 

1887  Chapter  S$4  —  Appropriation  for  ImproTement  of  Cro<>ked  lake  outlet 

1888  Outlet  iBproTed  and  bar  at  Brani6hport  partly  remoTed. 

1889  Chapter  670  —  Appropriation  for  oompletlon  of  ImproTements  to  outlet  pur- 

suaat  to  chapters  284-1887.  and  206  and  88»-1888. 

ONEIDA  LAKB  CANALu 
1827     Petitions  to  Lecislature  for  the  oonetroctlon  of  Oneida  Lake  eanal. 

1831  Petition  to  Legislature  for  the  Incorporation  of  a  company  to  build  a  canal 

from  Brie  canal  to  Oneida  lake. 

1832  Chapter    53  —  Oneida  Lake  Canal  Co.  Incorporated  to  build  caaal  from  Brie 

canal  to  Oneida  lake,  capital  stock  $40,000. 

1836    Chapter  70.  —  Amount  of  capital  increased  by  $80,000. 

Canal  completed  6.5  mllee ;  7  locks.  1  guard-lock.  40  ft  surface.  26  ft  bottom. 

4  ft  wator;  cost  $78,825. 
September  12.  —  Narigatlon  opened. 

1836     Chapter  634  ~  Canal  to  be  extended  4  miles  up  Fish  creek. 

1840  Chapter  258  —  Canal  to  be  purchased  by  Stoto  for  not  orer  $60,000. 

1841  Canal  transferred  to  Stoto  for  $60,000. 

1846     Constitution,  Art  VII.  Sec  6.  —  Canals  nerer  to  be  sold,  leased  or  otherwise 
disposed  of. 
New  towing-path  built  along  Wood  creek,  one  mile  long. 

^^47     peeder  made  navigable  for  boato  of  8  feet  draught;   Brie  canal   to   Oneida 
depot 
Towing-path  along  Wood  creek  destroyed  by  floods. 
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1849     Chapter  425  —  Additional  land  to  be  purchased  and  towing-path  to  be  built 
on  Wood  creek. 

1865  Contracta  let  to  keep  canal  in  repair  for  5  years. 

1860     Chapter    46  —  When  rebuilt,  locks  to  be  same  size  as  on  enlarged  Erie  canal. 

1862  Chapter  486  —  Commissioners  to  present  comparative   estimates   for   rebuild- 

ing locks  of  existing  and  enlarged  dimensions;  locks  to  be  repaired  as  long 
as  possible. 

1863  Contracts  let  for  rebuilding  locks. 

Report  to  Senate  by  canal  board,   recommending  new  route,   from  Durham- 

Tllle  to  South  Bay,  5.8  miles. 
Contractors  on  locks  abandon  work. 
Navigation  suspended  entire  season,  owing  to   uselessness  of   old  locks  and 

preparations  for  rebuifding  new  ones ;  never  again  opened  on  this  route. 

1866  Chapter  626  —  Canal  board  to  settle  with  contractors  for  rebuilding  locks. 

1867  Chapter  934  —  Canal  contracting  board  may  rebuild  locks  or  build  canal  in 

new  location;  $346,153.47  appropriated. 
December  18,  —  New  canal   placed  under  contract. 

1868  Moneys  appropriated  under  chapter  934-1867  to  be  paid  into  State  treasury. 

1869  Chapter  815  —  Reappropriates    $264,498.26   for   building  canal. 
Chapter  918  —  Authorizes  canal  board  to  make  supplementary  contracts. 
December,  —  Supplementary  contracts   made. 

1870  Chapter  737  —  Canal  commissioners  to  allow  contractors  building  locks  their 

actual  cost,  where  bids  were  less. 
June,  —  Second  supplementary  contracts  made  for  locks. 
Work  suspended;  funds  exhausted;  one  section  completed,  remainder  i  done, 

locks  nearty  ftnished. 

1871  Chapter  930  —  Appropriation  to  continue  enlargement 

1872  Chapter  700  —  Appropriation  for  payment  of  labor  performed  and  not   paid 

for. 
Chapter  850  —  Appropriates  $60,000  to  complete  enlargement.     (Nothing  done 
till  1874.)  ; 

1873  Chapter  766  —  Additional   appropriation  of  $25,000  for  completion. 
February  4,  —  Report  of  canal  commissioners,  responding  to  legislative  inquiry 

concerning  canal  ftnances,  time  of  completion,  etc. 
December  19,  —  New  contracts  let ;  to  be  completed  January  1,  1875. 

1874  June,  —  Work  again  commenced. 

1875  Chapter  594  —  Appropriation  to  complete  canal. 
January,  —  Work  again  suspended. 

1877  Chapter  301  —  Reappropriates  unexpended  balances  to  complete  canal.  If  canal 

board  approves. 
September,  —  Canal  completed. 
October  6,  —  Navigation  opened. 
October,  —  Two  breaks,  latter  closes  canal  for  rest  of  season. 

1878  Canal  open  after  July  1 ;  serious  break ;  canal  open  again  till  close  of  season ; 

not  open  after  this  year. 

1879  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  advises  abandonment  of  the  canal. 
1883     Chapter  495  —  Oneida  Lake  canal  fund  appropriation. 


er  428  —  Lands  taken   for  New  Oneida  Lake  canal  released  to  parties 
ft«M  whom  acquired. 
Qanal  oBolally  abandoned. 
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IU9    ClMptar  ftTO  ^  ApproprUUoB  for  conitnietiiic  »a4  repAirlnc  roftd  eroniiiss. 

ISM     Chapter  IM  —  latorwt  to  %•  allowed  elalmanU  oa  awards  for  damafw  caiued 
Wr  eoaatrocUoa  of  caaat 

1M7    Ckapter  6«6  ~  For  a  stool  swias-bridc*  over  canal  at  HlggiBsylUo.     (Com- 
plotod  IBM.) 

CHENANGO  CANAL. 
ISOS    chapter  102  —  CtoAaaco  rlTcr  dodarod  a  public  higbway. 

1624  FoUUoa  prsoootod,  prarinc  (or  eoostmcUoa  of  Chenango  canal. 

1625  CiMpter  tSO  —  Canal  coaunlssionera  to  surrey  (or  canal  (rom  Chenango  Point 

«p  Chmsagin  river  to  Brie  caaaL 
Oeddee*  surrey ;  90  miles ;  lockage,  1,050  (L ;  esUmated  cost.  $716,478. 

lh26     Canal  eommlttee  report  In  (aTor  o(  construction  of  -Chenango  canaL 

1828  Hutchinson's  surrey;  »2.775  miles :  sununJt  706  ft  aboTO  Srle. 

1829  Chapter     72  —  Commissioners  to  build  canal«  Blngbamton  to  Utica,  upon  sat- 

isfactory examinations  concerning  water-supply,  cost  and  roTenue. 

1830  Bates*   report  presented;   86   miles;   114   locks,   lockage   1.009   ft;  estimated 
8992.807. 


1833  Chapter    82  —  Canal   to   be  built  from   Blngbamton   to   Brie,   for   not   oTer 

$1,000,000. 
John  Bw   Jerrls  appointed  chief  engineer. 
Cootmcte  let  on  northern  portion. 

1834  Chapter    46  —  Northern  terminus  changed  from  Whltesboro  to  UUca. 
Construction  commenced. 

18:)5     Chapter  182  —  8880.000  to  be  borrowed. 

1836  Chapter  464  —  Commissioners  to  borrow  $260,000. 
October.  —  Canal  completed. 

1837  Chapter     27  —  Commissioners  to  borrow  8150,000. 
Navigation  commenced. 

1838  Chapter     IS  —  Commissioners  to  borrow  $32,635.66. 
Chapter     54  —  Commissioners  to  borrow  83,552.08. 
Chapter     89  —  Commissioners  to  borrow  $10,000. 
Chapter  143  —  Commissioners  to  borrow  $50,000. 

1839  Chapter  262  —  Tolls  to  be  same  as  on  Brie  canal. 
Chapter  386  —  CommlBsioners  to  borrow  $20,000. 

1840  Chapter  224  —  Commissioners  to  borrow  $20«000  for  damages. 

1842  Freehet  causes  $6,000  damage  to  canal. 

1843  KIngsley  brook  resenroir  destroyed  by  heavy  rains  and  melting  snows. 

1846     Chapter     98  -~  Allows   State   Lunatic   Asylum   at   Utica   oerUin   privileges  of 
using  surplus  waters. 
Constitution,  Art  VII,  Sec.  6,  —  Canals  never  to  be  sold,  leased  or  otherwise 
disposed  of. 

1849     Stone  dam  built  on  West  branch  feeder. 
New  iron  bridge  built  at  Blngbamton. 

I860     AQueduct  at  Greene  rebuilt 

1852     Chapter  369  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Garden  St.  Utica. 
Page's  brook  aqueduct  rebuilt 
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1864  New  aqueduct  buUt  at  Grandalls. 

1865  Gontracta  let  to  keep  canal  in  repair  for  5  years. 

1867     Contract  on  one  section  annulled. 

1869     Chapter  467  —  Amending   act  permitting   State   Lunatic   Asylum    to   take   its 
water-supply  from  canal. 
Chapter  601  —  Authorizes  the  laying  of  a  horse-car  railroad  track  on  berme 

bank  of  canal. 
Contract  let  to  keep  section  3  in  repair  for  3  years. 

1861  Contracts  on  sections  1  and  3  annulled  and  relet 
Iron  bridge  built  at  Utica  and  one  at  Non^ich. 

1862  Chapter  116  —  Amends   chapter   359-1852,    concerning   Garden    St.   bridge    at 

UUca. 
Lock  No.  89  rebuilt  of  rubble  masonry  and  oak  fenders. 

1863  116  locks  on  canal,  over  100  of  which  are  in  bad  condition. 

1864  Locks  No8.  86,  87,  89,  104  and  109  rebuilt 
Restoration  of  Kingsley  brook  reservoir  begun. 

1865  Chapter  669  —  Bonus  to  insure  speedy  completion  of  certain  locks. 
Lockages  between  sundown  and  sunrise  prohibited  on  canal. 

March  16,   17   and  18,  —  Freshet  seriously  damages  canal,  also  Oxford  and 

Stratton  feeder  dams. 
Locks  Nos.  100  and  103  rebuilt 

1866  Chapter  649  —  Locks,  when  rebuilt,  to  be  same  size  as  North  Branch,  Penn- 

sylvania canal,  91xl6i  ft 

1867  Chapter  301  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  College  St,  Clinton. 
Chapter  564  —  Asylum  to  control  levels  from  5th  lock  to  10th  lock. 
Chapter  606  —  Bridge   to  be  built  at  Water  St,   Clinton. 
Chapter  692  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Lebanon   St,  Hamilton. 
Locks  Nos.  56,  60,  61,  77,  78  and  79  rebuilt 

May  23,  —  Break  near  Norwich,  navigation  delayed  eight  days. 
Kingsley  brook  reservoir  completed. 

1868  Chapter  418  —  Bridge  to  be  built  over  canal  at  Eaton  St,  Hamilton. 
Chapter  421  —  Swing-bridges  to   be   built  over   canal   at  Henry   and   Hawley 

Sts.,  Binghamton. 
Chapter  425  —  Bridge  to  be  built  over  canal  at  Genesee  St,  Greene. 
Locks  Nos.  52,  56,  65,  80  and  81  rebuilt 

1869  Chapter  40  —  Turntable  bridge  to  be  built  over  canal  at  Norwich. 
Chapter  877 — Additional  appropriation  for  turntable  bridge  at  Norwich. 
July,  —  Capron  aqueduct  badly  damaged  by  high  water  in  Sauquoit  creek. 

1870  Chapter  163  —  For  the  construction   of  an   iron   bridge   at   Court   St,   Bing- 

hamton. 

Chapter  767  —  For  completion  of  three  locks  being  built  and  other  improve- 
ments. 

Capron  aqueduct  rebuilt  and  an  additional  span  added. 

Locks  Nos.  18,  19  and  22  rebuilt. 

1871  Chapter  778  —  Appropriation  for  improving  Madison  brook  reservoir. 
Chapter  930  —  Appropriations  for  bridges  at  Norwich,  Bouckville,  Sherburne, 

Hamilton  and  Binghamton. 

1872  Chapter  787  —  Canal    from  Prospect   Ave.,   to   Susquehanna    St,    Binghamton, 

abandoned  to  city  for  street  purposes. 
Chapter  860  —  Appropriation  for  rebuilding  locks   Nos.   7  and  9. 
Locks  Nos.  7,  17.  27,  47,  51,  101,  107,  108  and  110  rebuilt 
Fifty  locks  require  rebuilding. 
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1878    Chapter  711  —  BincbAmton  attOMriaed  to  daelara  part  of  canal  a  pabUe  ■tiaet, 
under  chapter  787-1872. 

1874  Canal  to  be  bulU  in  charge  of  ona  raperintondent. 

1875  Chapter  499  —  Canal  board  to  examine  and  report  aa  to  tale  of  canal. 

1876  Chapter  882  —  Commleslon  appointed  to   report  what  dispoeltlon   should  be 

nade  of  canaL 

1877  Chapter  404  —  Canal  eouth  of  Hamilton,  also  the  canal  extension,  to  be  aban- 

doned on  and  after  Umj  1,  1878,  reserroirs  and  feeders  north  of  Hamilton 
rsoerred. 
Januarr   19,  —  Commiaslon  under  chapter  882-1876  adriee  that  canal  por- 
Uona  useful  as  feeders  and  useful  for  Utica  Asylum  be  retetned,  remainder 


1878  Chapter  891  —  Canal  within  the  limito  of  Binghamton  ceded  to  the  city  for  a 

public  street 
Chapter  844  —  Canal  commissioners  to  sell  the  canal. 

1879  Chapter  522  —  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  to  sell  canal  after  January 

1,  1880. 

1880  Chapter  190  —  Amending  chapter  891-1878,  empowering  Binghamton  to  sum- 

marily remore  encroachmente. 
Chapter  551  —  Stote's  Intereste  in  canal  lands  and  water-prlTlleges  south  of 
Hamilton,  released  to  adjoining  owners;   in  Norwich,  Oxford  and  Greene, 
to  Tillages  for  public  uses. 

1881  Chapter  157  — Bales  of  canal  property  to  be  adTertloed. 

Chapter  314  —  Stone  from  locks  given  to  the  Historical  Society  for  construc- 
tion of  a  monument  to  General  Herkimer  and  the  heroes  of  Oriskany., 

Chapter  489  —  Canal  south  of  Hamilton  released  to  adjoining  land  owners  to 
center  of  canal,  also  canal  extension. 

1882  Chapter    49  —  Material  of  structures  on  abandoned  canal  to  be  sold  at  auction. 

1883  Chapter  450  —  Canal  in  Utica  may  be  leased  to  owners  of  adjoining  land. 

1884  Chapter    88  —  Canal  bank  from  lo^  59  to  lo^  53  released  to  Utica,  Clinton 

and  Binghamton  R.  R.  Co. 

Chapter  355  —  Iron  canal  bridge  at  Utica  to  be  remoTod  to  Rome  and  laid 
across  Black  RlTcr  canal. 

Chapter  882  —  Canal  north  of  Hamilton  to  lock  79  released  to  Tillage,  includ- 
ing reserrolr  at  Woodman's  pond. 

Chapter  482  —  Bridges  at  Columbia  and  Fayette  Ste.,  Utica,  to  be  rebuilt 

1885  Chapter    80  —  Bridges  at  Columbia  and  Fayette  Ste.,  Utica,  to  be  lowered  or 

replaced  by  cuWerts. 
Work  completed  on  Columbia  and  Fayette  St  bridges. 

1887  Chapter  456  —  Utica  to  fill  up  abandoned  canal  south  of  Canal  St,  and  to 

sell  the  lands  for  payment 
Chapter  588  —  Abandoned    canal    released    to    adjoining    owners    with    some 
reserrations. 

1888  Chapter     23  —  Amends  chapter  588-1887. 

Chapter  375  —  Embankment  at  Mad  brook,  Sherburne,  to  be  repaired. 

1889  Chapter  155  —  Concerning  the  repairing  of  canal  embankment  at  Sherburne. 

1890  Chapter  253  —  Appropriates   partial   reimbursement  to   the   town  of  Madison 

for  damages  caused  by  abandonment  of  canal. 

1892     Chapter  249  —  Amending    chapter    375-1888,    proTldes   for    repairs    of    Stete 
embankment  at  Sherburne. 
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1894    Chapter  570  —  For   repairing   certain   structures   and   clearing   summit   level 
and  feeders. 

BLACK  RIVER  CANAL. 

1810  Chapter  181  —  Black   River   Navigation   Co.,   incorporated   to   improve    Black 

river,  Brownville  to  Lake  Ontario,  in  3  years. 

1811  Chapter    86  —  Improvement  to  be  done  in  3  years. 

1812  Chapter  234  —  Improvement  to  be  done  In  4  years. 

1815  Chapter  218  —  Improvement  to  be  done  in  8  years. 

1816  Chapter  236  —  Improvement  to  be  done  in  2  years. 

1826     Chapter  286  —  Canal  commissioners  to  survey  from  Rome  to  Ogdensburg  via 
Black  river. 

1826     Report  of  James  Oeddes;   survey  covers  8  routes,  from  Herkimer,   Boonville 
and  Fort  Bull,  all  terminating  at  Ogdensburg. 

1828  Chapter     87  —  Black  River  Canal   Co.   incorporated  to  build  canal,  Rome,  to 

High  falls  and  to  improve  the  river  to  Carthage  In  3  years. 
Chapter  225  —  Jefferson  County  Canal  Co.,  incorporated  to  build  canal  from 

Long  falls  to  Sacketts  Harbor  in  5  years. 
Cruger's  survey  for  Black  River  Co.;   34  miles   canal,   11   miles  feeder,  40 

miles  river  navigation,  lockage  1,090  ft ;  estimate  based  on  canal  82  and  20 

by  4  ft-  locks  75  ft.  long,  7i  ft.  wide,  $437,738.25. 

1829  March  24  —  Canal  commissioners  to  make  survey.     (Failed  to  do  so.) 

1830  Chapter  114  —  Commissioners  again  ordered  to  make  survey. 

1831  Holmes  Hutchinson's  report  on  canal  with  feeder,  inclined  planes  and  locks; 

report  based  on  a  canal  same  size  as  Cruger's.  excepting  locks  to  be  10  ft. 
wide. 

1832  Chapter  174  —  Black  River  Company  incorporated,  to  build  canal  or  railroad ; 

capital  stock  $900,000. 

1834  Chapter  139  —  Canal    commissioners    to    survey    for    river    improvement   and 

canal. 

1835  T.  B.  Jervis  reports  for  a  canal  26  ft  wide,  4  ft  deep,  with  banks  7  ft  high, 

with  or  without  inclined  planes. 

1836  Chapter  157  —  Canal  commissioners  to  construct  canal  and  feeder,  and  improve 

river. 
Portous  R.  Root  appointed  chief  engineer. 

1837  Surveys  completed. 

November  11,  —  First  14  miles  located  and  put  under  contract 

1838  Contracts  let  from  Lansing  kill  to  High  falls,   also  for  feeder;   river  work 

begun. 

1889     Chapter  821  —  Canal  commissioners  to  survey  for   extension  from  Carthage 
to  Lake  Ontario  and  St  Lawrence  river. 

1840  Chapter  161  —  Commissioners  to  borrow  $250,000. 

Report  on  extension  by  B.  H  Broadhead,  pursuant  to  chapter  321-1839. 
Lansing  kill  aqueduct  completed. 

1841  Chapter  194  —  Commissioners  to  borrow  $300,000. 

Contracts  let  for  dam  on  Black  river,  guard-lock  and  sluice  and  portion  of 
feeder  to  connect  same. 
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1842    CbapUr  114  —  "Stop  Uw/'  aII  work   except  necMsary  repairs   stopped. 
11.500  CO.  ft.  per  mlnuto  available  aa  feeder  to  Brie  canaL 

1844     Cliaptor   278  —  Commlwionen   to   sell  canal   materials  and   use  proceeds   in 
completinf  and  presenrlns  specified  work. 

1846  CoasUtuUon,  Art  VII.  Bee.  6,  —  Canals  never  to  be  sold,  leased  or  otberwise 

disposed  of. 
Chapter  246  —  $2,500  appropriated  for  presenratlon  of  canal. 

1847  Chapter  260 — $100,000  appropriated  for  Black  River  canal  and  Brie  feeder. 
Chapter  447  —  $50,000   additional   appropriation   for   Black   River  canal   and 

Brie  feeder. 
July  21.  —  Contracte  let  to  complete  feeder  (except  section  2).  dam,  bridges, 

etc. 
September  10,  —  Contracte  let  for  lock  work  near  summit 

1848  Chapter   214  —  $180,000     appropriated    for    Black    RWer    canal    and    Erie 

feeder. 
Black   River  feeder  completed,  4  ft   deep;  designed  for  16.000  cu.  ft  water 

per  minute. 
October  18.  —  Water  first  turned  Into  feeder. 
Dam  completed  for  Porestport  pond. 
Contracte  let  from  Boonvitle  to  Port  Leyden. 

1849  Chapter  216  —  $180,000  appropriated  for  canal  and  $10,000  for  Improvement 

of  river  to  Carthage. 
Chapter  219  —  $50,000  appropriation   of  chapter  260-1847    reappropriated. 
June  28,  —  Water  turned  in,  to  supply  Brie  canal. 
November.  —  Canal  filled  for  26  miles.  Rome  to  BoonvlIIe. 
Surveys  made  of  WoodhuII  and  Wolf' lakes. 
Temporary  dam  bofit  at  WoodhuII  and  Wolf  lakes. 

1850  Chapter  220  —  $120,000  appropriated. 

If  ay  10,  —  First  boate  passed  from  Rome. 
Contracte  let  from  Port  lieyden  to  High  falls. 

November  1,  —  Canal  north  of  Boon vi lie  to  Port  Leyden  completed  and  water 
let  in. 

1851  Chapter  181  —  Suitable  reservoirs  to  be  built 

Chapter  485  —  Balance  of  revenue  to   be   applied   to  completion   by   "  canal- 

revenue-certiflcate  "  plan. 
Canal.  Rome  to  Port  Leyden,  in  use  during  season. 

Contracts  let  to  build  sluices  around  locks,  also  feeder  from  Mohawk  at  Delta. 
Surveys  made  for  4  reservoirs  and  42}  miles  Black  river  improvement 
Plans  adopted  for  4  reservoirs,  1,948,308.640  cu.  ft 

1852  Couri  of  Appeals  declares  chapter  485-1851  unconstitutional. 

1853  Chapter  166  —  Bridge  to  be  built  over  river  at  Carthage. 
Chapter  620  —  $76,000  appropriation. 

Contracts  let  for  WoodhuII  and  Norih  Branch  reservoirs. 

1854  Constitution,  Art  VII,  Sec.  3. — Legislature  to  appropriate  annually  for  en- 

largement of  canals. 
Chapter  330  —  $49,000  appropriation  for  fiscal  year. 
Dams  built  at  Carthage  and  Lyons  Falls. 
Locks  Nos.  108  and  109  completed. 

IS.'SS     Contracte  let  to  keep  canal  in  repair  for  6  years. 

Contractn  let  for  reservoirs  at  South  Branch  and  Chub  lakes. 
November  13,-2.7  miles  of  canal  north  of  Port  Leyden  and  13  locks  com- 
pleted, finishing  entire  canal,  exclusive  of  river  improvement 
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1856     Chapter  148  —  $50,000  appropriated  for  fiscal  year. 

North  Branch  reaervoir  completed,  capacity  423  acres,  309.934,400  cu.  ft. 
November  12.  —  Work  stopped  on  other  reservoirs  and  on  river. 

1867     Chapter  365  —  $130,861.06  appropriated. 

Chapter  428  —  Bridge  at  TifTany's  to  have  a  draw. 

September  3,  —  Plan  abandoned  of  improving  river  by  Jetty  dams  and  piers. 

1858  Chapter  829  —  $76,261.17  appropriated  from  Erie  canal. 

1859  Chapter  149  —  $49,780  appropriated  for  completing  Black  River  canal,  reser- 

voirs and  improvement  of  river  . 
Chapter  326  —  $56,838.91   reappropriated  for  completing   Black   River  canal; 
all  reservoirs  and  river  improvement  made  part  of  section  2,  Blatk  River 


Woodhull  and  South  Branch  reservoirs  put  under  contract 

Guard-lock  at  head  of  Delta  feeder  completed. 

June  18.  —  Contracts  let  for  lock  and  dam  at  Otter  creek,  under  new  plans 

for  river  improvement 
I  October  10.  —  Contracts  let  for  river  improvement,  Lyons  Falls  to  Carthage, 

60  ft  channel,  6  ft  water,  also  for  Carthage  dam. 

1860  Chapter  213  —  $75,619  appropriated. 

Woodhull  reservoir  completed,  1,236  acres,  780,943,680  cu.  ft 
South  Branch  reservoir  completed,  618  acres. 
Delta  feeder  completed. 

1861  Lock  and  dam  at  Otter  creek  finished  and  river  navigation  opened;  22}  miles 

slack-water  navigation.   Carthage  to   Beach's  bridge;   10  miles  dredged  to 
Otter  creek;  10  miles  slack  water  to  Lyons  Falls. 
July  2.  —  Serious  break  caused  by  heavy  rains ;  repaired  by  excavating  300  ft 
of  new  channel. 

1862  Chapter  187  —  $20,000    reappropriated    for    completion    of    canal    and    river 

improvement;  also  completion  of  reservoir  and  bridges. 
Chapter  169  —  All  contracts  to  be  closed  September  1. 

1863  Canal  commissioners  urge  completion  of  Chub  lake  reservoir,  on  which  work 

was  abandoned  In  1856.  ^ 

Pier  to  be  built  at  Otter  creek  to  protect  the  lock  from  debris  brought  down 
by  the  stream. 

1864  Chapter  151  —  $24,298.51  appropriated  for  lock  and  dam  to  be  built  between 

Otter  creek  and  Carthage.     (Completed  1869.) 
Chapter  174  —  Commissioners   to   rebuild  bridge   over   Black   river    at  Lyons 

Falls.     (Built  1865.) 
Chapter  472  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  North  St,  Port  Leyden. 
Tolls  to  be  collected  on  Moose  river. 

I  1865     Chapter  703  —  Additional   appropriation,   $35,000   for   lock  and   dam  between 

I  Otter  creek  and  Carthage,  pursuant  to  chapter  151-1864. 

Site  selected  for  lock  and  dam  between  Otter  creek  and  Carthage  at  a  point 
three  miles  above  Beach's  bridge ;  contract  let 

1866     Chapter  543  —  $19,401.96   reappropriated  from   chapter   151-1864. 
I  Chapter  602  —  State  to  maintain  bridges  at  Illlngsworth  and  Beach's. 

'  1867     Chapter  679  —  Canal  to  be  enlarged,  deepened  and  widened  from  its  Junction 

with  Brie  at  Rome  to  lock  No.  1. 

1868     Chapter  346  —  $17,246.46  reappropriated  from  chapter  543-1866. 

Chapter  519  —  Bridge  to  be  built  over  canal  at  Main  St.  Port  Leyden.     (Built 
1869.) 
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1M9  Ohaptor  6M  —  AuthoriMt  tMMird  of  canal  appralMn  to  hoar  and  determine 
eialms  for  damacw  In  connection  witli  the  break  at  Nortb  lake  reeervoir. 

Chapter  M7—  Beach's  bridge  and  lUlngcvorth  bridce  to  be  repaired  and. 
when  aeceeaarr.  rebuilt. 

Chapter  set  —  Bridce  to  be  built  orer  Beayer  river. 

ChapCM*  877  —  Iron  bridce  to  be  bnllt  at  Floyd  St..  Rome. 

Lfoek  and  dam  above  Boach's  bridge  completed. 

April  21,  —  Break  In  dam  oC  North  lake  naerrolr  Inundatae  surrounding 
country,  caualnc  enormous  damage. 

1870  Chapter  767  —  Appropriation  for  bridce  OTor  Beaver  river. 
first  level  at  Rome  Improved  to  siae  of  Brie. 

North  Branch  reosrvolr.  washed  out  In  1889.  reconstructed;  cost,  $97,033.81. 

1871  Chapter  980  —  Appropriation  for  balance  on  enlarging  first  level  and  build- 

ing bridge  at  Floyd  8L,  Rome. 
Cast  Iron  discharge  pipes  Inserted  In  Woodhull  reservoir  and  the  reservoir 
put  In  thorough  repair. 

1878    Chapter  860  —  Dam  to  be  built  in  Moose  river  at  Old  Forge,  pursuant  to 

chapter  181-1851. 
August  6,  —  Canal  board  resolves  that  It  is  expedient  to  build  Moose  river  dam 

at  Old  Forge. 
Sand  lake  reeervoir  completed;  capacity.   200.000,000  gallons;   ekn.  be  filled 

tvlce  per  year. 

1878  Chapter  643  —  Appropriation  tor  canal  improvements,  pursuant  to  chapters 
767-1870  and  980-1871. 

1874    Fibruai7  h  —  The  three  sections  of  the  canal  consolidated. 

1876    Chapter  499  —  Canal  board  to  examine  and  to  report  as  to  sale  of  canal. 

1876  Chapter  382  —  Commission  appointed  to  report  as  to  what  disposition  should 

be  made  ot  canal. 
January  18.  —  Canal  Commissioner  Thayer  and  State  Engineer  Sweet  report 

against  abandonment  or  sale  of  canaL 
January  27,  —  Black  River  canal  placed  in  the  middle  division. 

1877  January.  —  Commission  under  chapter  382-1876  reports  that  the  canal  should 

be  kept  open  and  maintained  Intact. 
All  locks  from  No.  1  to  No.  109,  inclusive,  repaired. 

1880  Surveys  of  Canachagala,  Twin  and  White  lakes. 
Dam  built  at  second  Blaby. 

1881  Chapter  336  —  Reservoirs  to  be  built  on  Independence  and  Beaver  rivers. 
Canachagala,  Blsby,  White  and  Twin  lake  reservoirs  completed;   also  Fulton 

chain,  a  series  of  6  reservoirs. 

1882  Constitution.  Art  VII,  Sec.  6.  —  Prohibits  lease  or  sale  of  canal. 

1883  Chapter  452  —  Appropriation  to  construct  reservoir  above  Forestport  reservoir. 
Chapter  496  —  Black  River  canal  fund  appropriation. 

Examination  made  for  Beaver  river  reservoir  site,  —  Stillwater  selected. 
Plans  prepared  for  Forestport  reservoir. 

1884  Chapter  366  —  Iron    canal    bridge    across    Chenango    canal    at    Utlca    to    be 

removed  and  laid  across  Black  River  canal  at  Rome. 
June  8,  —  The  wooden  spillway  at  Lyons  Falls  washed  away  and  rendered  a 

total  wreck. 
Work  on  dam  at  second  Forestport  reservoir  commenced. 

1886     Chapter  263  —  Appropriation    for  building  a   towing-path   on   south  bank   of 
Beaver  river  in  town  of  New  Bremen. 
Work  begun  on  Stillwater  dam.  Beaver  river. 
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1886  Chapter  650— Wall  to  be  built  at  Lock  8t,  Rome. 

Dam  at  Stillwater,  Beaver  river,  completed;  9  ft  6  in.  above  low  water,  160 

ft.  spillway;  828,000,000  cu.  ft. 
January  5,  —  The  south  abutment  and  90  ft  of  the  dam  and  apron  at  the 

head  of  the  Delta  feeder  washed  away  by  a  freshet 

1887  Chapter  113  —  Appropriation  for  general  improvement  of  canal. 
Lock  No.  29  rebuilt 

1888  Chapter  270  —  Appropriation  for  construction  of  vertical  wall  at  Rome. 
Chapter  416  —  Appropriation  for  improvement  of  locks. 

Locks  Nos.  8  and  48  rebuilt 

1889  Chapter     54  —  Additional    appropriation    to   chapter   113-1887,    for    improve- 

ment of  canal. 

Chapter  274  —  Additional   appropriation    for   completion   of   Forestport   reser- 
voir, pursuant  to  chapter  452-1883. 

Chapter  493  —  Appropriation  for  general  improvement  of  canal. 

Chapter  668  —  Appropriation  of  $16,000  for  general  improvement  of  canal. 

Lock  No.  60  rebuilt ' 

1890  Chapter  168  —  Appropriation  ^f  $10,000  for  general  Improvement  of  canal. 
Chapter  338  —  Reapproprlates    unexpended    balance    for    canal    improvement, 

pursuant  to  chapter  416-1888. 
Lock  No.  12  rebuilt 


1891  Chapter  143  —  Appropriates   $5,000    in    addition   to   the   $10,000   appropriated 

by  chapter  168-1890,  for  improvement  of  canal. 
Chapter  842  —  Flow  ground  of  Forestport  reservoir  to  be  cleared. 
Lock  No.  1  rebuilt. 

1892  Chapter  271  —  For  constructing  a  stone  wall  on  west  side  of  canal  at  Rome. 
Chapter   469  —  For  enlargement   and   reconstruction   of   the   dam   on   Beaver 

river.     (Completed  1894.) 
Chapter  494  —  Appropriates    $35,000     for    completing    Forestport    dam    and 

reservoir.     (Completed  1893.) 
July,  —  Contract  let  for  completing  Forestport  dam. 
September  6,  —  Contract  let  to  raise  Stillwater  dam  Ave  feet 

1893  Chapter  395  —  For  rebuilding  bridge  over  the  canal  connecting  Carthage  and 

West  Carthage. 
December,  —  Forestport  dam  completed. 

1894  Chapter  572  —  $55,000  appropriated  for  general  improvement  of  canal. 
Claim  filed  by  N.  T.  C.  R.  R.  Co.  for  damages  to  embankment  by  Forestport 

reservoir. 
Lock  No.  76  rebuilt 

1896  Chapter  102  —  For  a  bridge  over  canal  between  Carthage  and  West  Carthage. 
(Completed  1896.) 

Chapter  965  —  For  a  swing  or  draw-bridge  over  canal  at  Garden  St,  Rome. 
(Completed  1896.) 

Chapter  970  —  For  an  iron  bridge  over  canal  at  Thomas  St.,  Rome.  (Com- 
pleted 1896.) 

Chapter  1030  —  For  repairing  locks  on  canal. 

Locks  Nos.  18,  28  and  37  rebuilt 

1896  Locks  Nos.  39.  40  and  41  rebuilt 

1897  Chapter  572  —  Reappropriation  to  pay  balance  provided  by  chapter  102-1896 

for  a  bridge  over  canal  between  Carthage  and  West  Carthage. 
July  23,  —  Break  400  ft  long  and  50  ft  deep  in  bank  near  Forestport ;  repairs 

cost  $62,781.78;  navigation  suspended  30  days. 
Locks  Nos.  49  and  96  rebuilt 

64 
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18>8     Chapter  606  —  ApproprlAtes  balance  due  on  bridge  over  canal  at  Garden  St. 

Rone,  pursuant  to  chapter  965-1S95. 
Report  o(  D.  K.  Whltford  on  water-supply  from  Adirondack  forest 
Mar  23.  —  Bad  break  on  canal  feeder  near  Forestport ;  navlgaUon  suspended 

21  days :  eaused  nallctously ;  cost  of  repairs,  $60,764.47. 
Locks  Noa.  51  and  55  rebuilt 

1$M  September  18.  —  Third  break,  caused  maliciously.  In  Forestport  feeder  bank; 
aaYlsaUon  suspended  17  days;  cost  of  repairs,  $17,089.72. 

1900  Chapter  428  —  Supplements  chapter  469-1892.  concerning  the  restoration  of 
water  diverted  for  canal  use  to  owners  of  water-power  on  Black  river;  new 
dam  to  be  built  on  Beaver  river. 

U»cks  Noe.  47  and  64  rebuilt 

Canal  between  Boon vl He  and  Lyons  Falls  recommended  to  be  abandoned. 

1902  May.  —  Judcmeot  In  favor  of  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  Co. ;  SUto  to  pay  $13,927.36  or 

$61,207.99   and   give   company    privllece    to   extend    its    embankment    Into 
reservoir. 
Chapter  420  —  $45,000  appropriated  to  replace  Forestport  lower  dam  by  con- 
crete structure. 

1903  July  28.  —  Break  In  berme  bank  near  lock  No.  13 ;  navigation  Interrupted  11 

days. 
Concrete  dam  on  Beaver  river  completed. 
New  concrete  dam  completed  at  Forestport 

1904  Bridges  4,  11  and  9  replaced  by  new  structures. 

State  consent  given  railroad  te  construct  embankment  as  specified  in  decision 
rendered  by  Court  of  Claims  In  1902. 

1905  Chapter  722  —  Cnexpended    balance   of   fund   for   completion   of  canal   trans- 

ferred to  canal -debt  sinking  fund. 
Governor  recommends  abandonment  of  section  2,  Black  River  canal. 


GENESEE   VALLEY   CANAL. 
1813     Chapter     47  —  Oeneeee  river  declared  a  public  highway. 
1823     Petition  for  $10,000  for  Improvement  of  Genesee  river. 

1825  Chapter  236  —  Commissioners  to  survey  tor  canal,  three  routes — ^Rochester  to 

Olean.  Scottovllle  to  Genesee  river,  Lake  Brie  to  Allegheny  river. 

1826  Commissioners  report  favorable  routes. 

1830     Chapter  234  —  $750  appropriated  to  survey  Genesee  valley  route.      (Nothing 
done.) 

1834  Chapter  215  —  Commissioners  to  survey  Genesee  valley   route;   also  side-cut 

Mount  Morris  to  Dansville. 

1835  Report  of  F.  C.  Mills  presented. 

1836  Chapter  257  —  Commissioners  to  build  canal,   Rochester   to  Olean,  and   side- 

cut  to  Dansville. 

1837  June,  —  Contracte  let  for  first  division  south  of  Rochester. 
Report  on  feeder  from  Conesus  lake. 

Preliminary  surveys  for  the  entire  line  completed. 

1838  Work  from  Rochester  to  rapids  completed. 

Work  In  progress  on  61  miles  more, — rapids  to  Dansville. 

Route  adopted  and  50  miles.  Mount  Morris  to  Cuba,  let  by  contract 

Genesee  river  feeder  enlargement  completed. 
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1839  Chapter  305  —  Commlasioners  to  use  cheaper  locks,  saving  $384,506.95. 
Commissioners  report:  Oil  creek  reservoir  to  be  490  acres,  dam  55  ft  high, 

390,000,000  cu.   ft. ;   Rockvllle   reservoir  begun,   18,000,000  cu.   ft ;    Ischua 
creek  reservoir  to  be  575  acres,  dam  70  ft  high,  588,000,000  cu.  ft 

Contracts  let  for  remaining  twenty  miles. 

Aqueduct  at  Mount  Morris  dispensed  with. 

1840  Chapter  161  —  $500,000  authorized  to  carry  on  work. 

September  1,  —  Navigation  opened,  Rochester  to  Mount  Morris.  36  miles. 
Collector's  office  established  at  Scottsvllle. 

Break  at  Black  creek;  15,000  cu.  yds.  earth  carried  out;  navigation  inter- 
rupted eight  days. 

1841  Chapter  194  —  Commissioners  to  borrow  $550,000. 

November  23,  —  Navigation  opened  from  Mount  Morris  to  Shaker  settlement, 
6.22  miles;  thence  to  Danaville,  11.12  miles;  62  miles  of  completed  navi- 
gable waterway  to  date. 

Rockvllle  reservoir  completed. 

1842  Chapter  144  —  "  Stop  law,"  all  works  except  necessary  repairs  stopped. 

1844  Slip  from  Dansville  to  side-cut  connected  by  citizens  of  Dansvllle. 

1845  Bradner's  creek  taken  as  a  feeder. 


1846 


1847 


1848 


1849 


1850 
1851 


1852 


1853 


Constitution,  Art  VII,  Sec.  6,  —  Canals  never  to  be  sold,  leased  or  otherwise 

disposed  of. 
Chapter  241  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Clay  St.,  Rochester. 
Chapter  246  —  $10,000  appropriated  for  preservation  of  canal. 
Chapter  305  —  Canal  board  to  receive  Dansville  slip  and  basin. 

Chapter  263  —  $128,000  appropriated  for  constructing  canal. 

Chapter  446  —  $50,000   appropriated  for  constructing  canal. 

Contracts  let  for  finishing  "  Deep  Cut "  and  Portage  tunnel,   1,082   feet  long. 

Chapter  172  —  Canal  board  to  assume  DanRvillo  flip  and  basin. 

Chapter  217  —  $218,000    appropriated    for    work    between    Mount   Morris    and 

Caneadea. 
Chapter  339  —  Reservoir  to  be  built  at  Conesus  lake. 
Portage  tunnel  abandoned ;  new  contract  let  for  open  cut. 

Chapter  222  —  Lakes  Conesus,  Caneadea,  Honeoye  and  Hemlock  to  be  used  for 

canal  purposes. 
Chapter  227  —  Balance  of  $128,000.  provided  by  chapter  263-1847,  reappro- 

prlated. 
Chapter  229  —  $140,000  appropriated. 
Locks  from  Mount  Morris  to  Caneadea  to  be  of  wood. 

Chapter  192  —  $170,000  appropriated. 
Portage  aqueduct  and  open  cut  completed. 

Chapter  485  —  Surplus    revenues    to    be    applied    to    completion    by    "  canal- 

revenue-certiflcate  "  plan. 
Canal  from  Shaker  settlement  to  feeder  near  RonnesvlIIe,  36  miles,  opened. 
Dansville  slip  and  basin  assumed  by  State. 

Contracts  let,  pursuant  to  chapter  485-1851. 

Thirty-seven  locks  completed  during  year. 

Mount  Mbrrlb  dam  completed,  337  feet  long,  25  feet  high,  cost  $45,000. 

Wiscoy  aqueduct  completed. 

Court  of  Appeals  declares  chapter  485-1851  unconstitutional. 

Chapter  620  —  $100,000    appropriated. 
Eighty-three  locks  completed. 
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UM    Okmfim  $Z9  —  $66,000  mivprlatod  for  oompletlns  €aiiaL 

Cteptar  ISO  —  $66,000  approprUtod  for  oompletliig  canal  after  October  1. 
ChapCar  861  —  Svrrar   to   ba   made   for   naTlsable   feeder   to   Wellsrille.    18 


CeB«tatloB«  Art  VII,  8ec  8,— Caoal  to  be  completed. 
N&Tlcatioa  astanded  4.5  mllee  to  RoekriUe.  maUnc  93  milee. 
RockrlUe  leaeimtr  repaired. 

1$M    WellsTlile  feeder  reported  mfaTorablj. 

New  aqoedoet  built  at  Bhakere  and  Scottsrllle. 
Ooatracta  let  for  repalra  for  ftve  years  from  February  1»  1866. 
Aagvat.  —  Rockrllle  reeerrolr  badly  damaged  by  heavy  rains ;  lets  water  Inte 
canal  and  eerloiuly  lojures  eame. 

1866    Cbaplar  146  —  U2,000  approprtatad  for  fiscal  year. 

Cbapter  14$  —  Sttrrey   ordered    for   extension   from   Glean    to   MIIIffroTe,    sU 

mlleiL 
Canal  completed  from  Roekrllle  te  Olean  basin. 
Break  near  Tort  HilU  malldoasly  done»  suspends  navigation  four  days. 

1857  Cbapter  247  —  Bxtension  to  MillgroTe  to  be  built  for  $109,000. 
Cbapter  865  —  $63,142.86  appropriated. 

RockTtlle  to  Olean  completed.  24  mllee.  toUI  117  miles. 

Kxt4*osloa  to  Mlllgrore  contracted  for. 

Jane   9.  and  NoTomber  10,  —  Breaks  caused  by  floods ;  naTlgatlon  suspended 

10  and  4  days.  respectlTely. 
Feeder  built  from  Olean  creek,  5  rods. 

1858  Cbaptar  829  —  $40,000    appropriated   for   canal   proper    and    $61,212.86    for 

axtenaloa. 
Oil    creek   reeerrolr  completed;    470  acres,   dam  46   feet,   aTerage  depth  26 
fMt 

1859  Chapter  149  —  817.700  to  be  raleed  by  taxee. 
Aboat  6  miles  of  eztensloQ  completed. 

r 

1860  Chapter  218  —  $28,866  appropriated  for  canal;  $28,475  for  extension. 

1861  Chapter  211  —  Damagee  cansed  by  dlTertlng  Black  creek  In  constructing  canal 

to  be  compensated. 
July, —  Canal  board  authorlxee  construction  of  a  guard-lock  near  Allegheny 

river.     (Completed  same  year.) 
September  27.  —  Freehet   so   badly    Injures   canal    and    structures    from    ML 

Morris  to  Olean  that  navigation  Is  suspended  for  remainder  of  season. 
December.  —  Extension  to  Millgrove  completed,  6.7  miles,  completing  canal. 

1862  Cbapter  137  —  $8,000  reapproprlatod. 

Chapter  169  —  Contracte  to  be  cloeed  September  1. 

Chapter  208  —  Bridge  to  be  built  at  Atkinson  St,  Rochester. 

April  22.  —  Survey  to  be  made  of  Allegheny  river. 

Tolls  received  for  season,  $36,921.70.  largeet  amount  ever  obteined. 

1868     Chapter  842  —  Water  In  Oil  creek  reservoir  to  be  raised  3  feet;  dam  to  be 

built  on  lechua  creek;   dams  to  be  made  6  ft  high  on  creeks  supplying 

extension. 
Chapter  482  ~  Bridges  to   be  built  at  Plymouth  Ave.,  Rochester.   Stete   St. 

Nunda,  and  at  Mt  Morris.      (Completed   1864.) 
July    21,  —  Heavy   rains   cause   much    damage   to    canal,    especially   between 

Mt  Morris  and  Dansville. 

1864     Chapter  170  —  $85,000    appropriated    to    make    Lime    lake    a    reservoir    and 
rebuild  5  locks  in  rubble  masonry.. 
Oil  creek  reservoir  raised  3  ft ;  460  acres. 
Plymouth  Ave.  bridge,  Rochester,  rebuilt  of  iron. 
Ischua  feeder  dam  completed. 
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1864    August  17,  —  Oaneadea  aqueduct  destroyed  and  great  damage  done  to  canal 
by  a  serere  storm. 

1866     Chapter  104  —  Nuisance  at  OuylenrlUe  caused  by  canal  leakage  to  be  abated. 
March  16,  17.  18,  —  Freshet  badly  injures  canal,  Scottsvllle  and  Ganeseraga 
creek   aqueducts   seriously   damaged. 

1866  Chapter  304   — $64,871.70     reappropriated     from     chapter     170-1864;     also 

$6,936.26  added. 
Chapter  660  — Bridge  to  be  built  at  Clay  St,  Rochester.     (Built  1867.) 
Locks  Nos.  11,  16,  81.  88  and  63  rebuilt  of  stone. 

1867  Chapter  281  —  Whipple  arch  truss  bridge  to  be  built  i^t  Nunda. 
Chapter  369  —  Iron  bridge  po  be  built  at  Mt  Morris. 

Chapter  648  —  Whipple  iron  bridge  to  be  built  at  Hunter  St,  Rochester. 
Locks  Nos.  14,  17,  18  and  30  rebuilt 

1868  Chapter  846  —  $7,981.99  reappropriated  from  chapter  804-1866. 

Chapte/  683  —  State,  ditcl^  east  of  and  parallel  with  canal  at  Oroveland  and 
West  Sparta  to  be  reopened. 

Chapter  716  —  $242,000  appropriated  for  improving  Ischua  feeder  and  aque- 
duct; widening  channel;  depressing  bottom  of  guard-lock;  removing  Mud 
lock  and  changing  plan  of  bridges. 

1869  Chapter  877  —  Appropriation  for  improvement  of  canal  and  construction  of 

an  Iron  bridge  at  Mt  Morrfs. 
Oil   creek  reservoir  raised  i  feet  more,  800  acres. 
State  Engineer  recommends  additional  steam   dredge  for  canal. 

1870  Chapter  767  —  Appropriation  (or  improving  canal. 

1871  Chapter  930  —  Appropriation  for  moving  lock  No.  44  at  Nunda,  also  for  con- 

structing stone  abutments  and  docking  at  dam,  Mt  Morris. 

1872  Chapter  860  —  Waters  of  Loon  lake  to  be  turned  into  Mill  creek,  Dansville, 

to  supply  water  deficiency. 
January  1,  —  Flood  in  Qenesee  river  sweeps  away  two  spans  of  the  Portage 

aqueduct 
February  4,  —  Canal  board  divides  canal  into  three  sections  instead  of  four. 
Bununit  level  deepened  and  Oil  creek  dam  raised  2  feet 

1878     Chapter  643  —  $18,537.94  appropriated  for  canal. 

Chapter  766  —  Appropriations  for  bridge  over  Dansvllle  branch  at  Woodville. 

1874     Chapter  399  —  Reapproprlation  of  chapter  860-1872  and  an  additional  appro- 
priation for  culvert  under  canal,  Rochester. 

1876    Chapter     17  —  Board   of   Public   Works,    Rochester,    may   build   a   turntable 
bridge  over  canal  at  West  Ave.,  assessing  cost  on  property  benefited. 
Chapter  499  —  Canal  board  to  examine  and  report  as  to  sale  of  canal. 
Chapter  694  —  Appropriation  for  bridge  over  canal  at  Mount  Morris. 

1876  Chapter  382  —  Commission  appointed  to  report  as  to  disposition  of  canal. 
Chapter  886  —  $40,000  appropriated  for  fiscal  year. 

1877  Chapter  404  — Canal  to  be  abandoned  September  30,  1878. 

1878  Chapter  344  —  Canal  commissioners  to  sell  the  canal. 

June  25,  —  Break  at  Portville,  caused  by  muskrats ;  navigation  delayed  2  days. 

1879  Chapter  622  —  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  to  sell  canal  after  January  1, 

1880. 

1880  Chapter  326  —  Canal  between  Mt  Morris  and  Cuba,  Mt.  Morris  and  Rochester, 

Cuba  and  Clean  and  Millgrove,  may  be  sold  to  K  R.  Co.,  $100  per  mile ;  from 
Cuba  reservoir  to  Rockvllle  reservoir,  from  Allen's  creek  feeder  to  Rochester, 
canal  reserved. 
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IMl     Cteytor  157  —  8aIm  of  cuiaI  property  to  be  adTertieed. 

Chapter  598  —  SanlUnr  condition  of  abandoned  canal  at  Oroveland  and  Mount 

MorrU  to  be  Improved. 
Chapter  666  —  Water  to  be  remored  from  abandoned  canal  at  Rocbeeter  and 

vater  from  Alien*!  creek  feeder  carried  acroae  to  Oeneeee  river  feeder. 

18S2    Chapter  166  —  WIecoj  reeerroir  feeder  and  leehua  reeenrotr,  DansrlUe  branch, 
▼eeted  In  certain  partlee. 

I86S     Ohio  basin.   Rocbeeter,  extended  500  feet  up  abandoned  canal  by  permit  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Wotka. 

1SS7     Chapter  229  —  Oeneeee  Valley  Canal  R.  R.  Co.  to  release  to  Rochester  canal 
to  West  Ato. 


1669     Chapter  470  — Canal  at  Wheatlands  and  Chill  to  be  drained. 

Senate  rteolvtlon  —  SUte  Engineer  to  report  whether  advisable  to  repair  re- 
served portion  of  canal  as  a  feeder  to  Erie  canaL 

1890     Chapter  96  — Canal  to  be  drained  In  Pine  valley  and  at  Millport 

1898     Chapter  899  —  Reapproprlatlon  for  improving  sanitary  condition  of  canal  at 
Wheatlands  and  Chili,  pursuant  to  chapter  470-1889. 

1896     Chapter  219  —  Reapproprlatlon  for  sanitation  of  abandoned  canal,  pursuant  to 
chapter  899-1898. 

1905     Chapter   722  —  Unexpended  balance  of  fund  for  completion  of  canal  trans- 
ferred to  canal-debt  sinking  fund. 


CHENANGO  CANAL  EXTENSION. 

1838  Chapter  292  —  Canal  commissioners  to  survey  for  extension  from  Blnghamton 

to  Tioga  Point 

1839  J.  D.  Allen's  report;  39  miles;  cost  about  $770,000. 

1846     Chapter  259  —  Chenango  Junction  Canal  Co.  incorporated  to  build  canal  from 
Blnghamton  to  Athens. 

1859  Chapter  88  —  Examination  of  route  ordered,  Blnghamton  to  Athens. 

1860  January  10.  —  Report  on  extension ;  estimated  cost  8829,488.21 ;  length  38.48. 

lockage  71  ft 

1863  Chapter  115  —  Construction  authorised. 

1864  Chapter  185  —  Appropriates  $550,000;   locks  to  be  the  same  slse  as  on  the 

North  Branch  canal,  Pennsylvania. 
Chapter  399  —  Additional  appropriation  for  extension  of  canal. 

1865  June  22,  — Contracte  for  10  miles  let     New  length  40.025  miles. 

1866  Chapter  794  —  Provides  for  an  extra  resident  engineer  for  Chenango  canal  ex- 

tension. 
Chapter  304  —  $500,251.16  reappropriated  from  chapter  185-1864. 
Chapter  649— $300,000  to  be  raised  by  tax. 

1867  Thirty  miles  under  contract.     Work  stopped,  want  of  funds. 

1868  Chapter  346  —  $18,201.15  of  chapter  304-1866  reappropriated. 
Chapter  716  —  $281,800  appropriated.   ' 

More  funds  having  been  appropriated,  work  was  resumed. 
10  miles  of  extension  completed;  20  miles  let 
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1869  Chapter  877  —  Appropriates  $200,000  to  pay  for  work  done  and  to  be  done. 

1870  Chapter  767  —  Appropriation  for  canal. 

1871  Chapter  930  —  Appropriation  for  completing  canal,  Blnghamton  to  Owego. 

1872  Work  suspended;  never  resumed. 

1873  Chapter  836  —  Blnghamton,   Dusbore  atfd  Williamsport  R.  R.   Co.   authorized 

to  laj  Its  tracks  on  tow-path,  south  of  Susquehanna  river,  if  canal  board 
consents. 
October  1,  —  Canal  board  consents  to  provisions  of  chapter  835-1873. 

1874  Chapter  607  —  Protection  wall  to  be  built  from  Rock  Bottom  dam.  550  ft  up 

river  on  north  side. 

1876  Chapter  382  —  Commission  appointed  to  report  what  disposition  should  be  made 

of  canal. 

1877  Chapter   404  —  Chenango   canal   extension,   with   southern    part   of   Chenango 

canal,  to  be  abandoned  after  May  1,  1878.  • 

January  19,  —  Commission  under  chapter  382-1876  advises  that  canal  be  sold. 

1880     Chapter  661  —  State's  interests  In  canal  released  to  adjoining  owners. 


■      THE  BALDWINSVILLE  CANAL  AND  THE  SENECA  RIVER 

TOWING-PATH. 

1809  Chapter  54  — -  J.  C.  Baldwin  to  build  dam  7.6  ft  high  at  McHarry's  reef,  with 

lock  77.6x12  ft  for  boats  of  2  ft  draught;  to  collect  tolls  and  use  surplus 
waters  for  20  years. 

1817  Chapter  262  —  Oeddes  appointed  to  report  on  locks  and  dams. 

1818  Oeddes  reports  structures  defective,  but  about  to  be  repaired. 

1810  Baldwin  conveys  interests  to  sons. 

1827     Chapter  192  —  Baldwin's  rights  extended  twenty-one  years. 

1831     Quard-lock  built  at  dam  and  10-ft   Ilft-lock  at  lower  end,  each  90x16   ft; 
canal  0.76  mile  ,long. 

1886     Chapter  303  —  $4,000  appropriated  for  towing-path  from  Mud  lock  to  Bald- 
winsville. 
Chapter  443  —  Commissioners  to  report  on  practicability  of  steamboat  chan- 
nel, 60  ft  base,  4.5  ft  deep.     (Nothing  done.) 

1838     Chapter  306  —  $15,000   allowed  for  towing-path,   chapter   303-1836. 

1839.    Towing-path  completed,  5.36  miles;  cost  $14,864.26. 

1849  Baldwin  denied  extension  of  time  and  bill  reported  to  take  possession  of  lock 

and  canal. 

1850  Chapter  21  —  Rights  under  chapter  64-1809  extended  30  days. 
Chapter  99  —  Rights  under  chapter  54-1809  extended  another  30  days. 
Chapter  163  —  Commissioners  to  take  possession  of  canal,  dam  and  lock  and 

extend  navigation  to  deep  water  above  dam;   also  to  set  monuments  fixing 
height  of  dam,  which  is  not  to  be  raised  higher;  rights  under  chapter  54- 
1809  extended  until  State  acquires  all  rights. 
State  assumes  possession  of  canal. 

1851  Stone  monuments  set,  fixing  height  of  Baldwinsville  dam. 

1863     Lock  at  Baldwinsville   rebuilt  and  navigation  extended  to  Jack's   reef,   11.76 
miles. 
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ia»4    CbapUr  833  — Caaal  plaetd  vnd«r  eontrol  of  canal  board. 

IMS    Caoal  board  dwldoo  that  a«  canal  was  aoquired  slnot  GonstttiiUoft  oC  1846  It 
la  not  nutted  to  Btata  malntonaaeo. 

IMS    Chaptor  479  — $se.000  appropriated  to  robnlld  lock*  at  BaldwinsrlUe. 

1866    Chaptor  626  —  BotttemtBt  to  bo  nado  with  contractor  on  abandoned  locks. 

1866  O«ard-sato  at  dam  eoaptetad,  eoot  610,985.70.  built  of  stone. 

1867  ChapUr  679  —  Appropriation  tor  oonstmctlon  ot  a  guard-gate  at  Baldwins- 

Tiller     (Award  by  canal  appraisers.) 

1869  Chapter  677  —  BaMwlnsTllle  dam  to  be  built  of  stone,  when  rebuUt 
Chapter  877  —  Iron  bridge  to  be  built  orw  canal  at  Baldwlnsville. 

1870  Chapter  767  —  ApproprUUoo  for  rebuilding  dam  at  Baldwinsrille.     (Nothing 

1871  Towing-path,  one-half  mile  long,  built  near  Onondsga  outlet 

1872  Chaptar  827  —  Act  for  improvement  of  narigation  on  BaldwinsrlUe  canal. 
1888    Towing-path  from  BaMwinsriUe  to  Jack's  reef  abandoned  bj  disuse. 

1891    Uft-loek  partly  rebuilt 

1898     Chapter    118  —  Appropriation   for  construction  of  stone   dam   across   Seneca 
rtTer  at  BaldwinsrUle. 

1894    Chapter  130  —  Additional  appropriation  for  completing  stone  dam  at  Bald- 
wlnsTllto  as  per  chapter  113-1893. 
Stone    dam    at    Baldwlnsrllle    completed,    pursuant    to    chapters.   118-1893 
aad  130-1894. 

1904     noat-brtdge  at  BaMwinsviUe  rebuilt 

ONEIDA  RIVER   IMPROVEMENT. 

1608     Jamee  Oeddee  to  surrey  botween  Ontario  and  Oneida  lidEes. 

1809    Oeddee'  report  Oneida  lake  to  Three  RiTer  Point  18  miles,  fall  12.5  ft 

1884    Chaptor  298  —  Prlrilege  glTen  O.  Jewell  to  build  wing  dam  at  Caughdenia 
(Caughdonoj)    re«f. 

1828  Chaptor  229  —  Canal  commissioners  to  lower  Oneida  lake;  J.  Porter  to  con- 

struct dam  and  lock  at  Caughanoy  (Caughdenoy) ;  Q.  C.  Schroeppel,  a  dam 
and  lock  at  Oak  Orchard. 

1829  Chaptor  833  —  (Commissioners  to  remoTe  (Jauchanoy  (Caughdenoy)  dam.  Dam 

remored  and  lake  lowered. 

1830  O>nmtssloners*  estimato  for  lowering  Oneida  outlet,  $86,398.34  for  canal-boat 

navigation;  $59,923.10  for  stoamboatB. 
O.  W.  Child's  report  Oneida  river,  19.25  miles.  faU  9.6  ft  • 

1836     Chaptor  443  —  Commissioners  to  report  on  practicability  of  stoamboat  channel, 
60  ft  base,  4.5  ft  deep.     (Nothing  done.)  *' 

1838  Chaptor  284  —  Commissioners  to  survey  river  and  report  cost  of>>i|mprovo- 

ment  by  locks  and  short  canals,  4.5  ft  deep. 

1839  Favorable  report  by  O.  W.  Chllds. 

Chapter  284 — $76,(K>0  authorised  for  eeouring  steamboat  navigation.        "" ' 
(Xmtracta  let  and  work  begun. 
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1840  Oak  Orchard  lock  completed. 

1841  Oak  Orchard  dam  completed. 
Caughdenoy  look  completed. 

1843     Nayigatlon   open   from   Three   River   Point   to    Caughdenoy. 

1846  Chapter  326  —  $500  appropriated  tor  preserve  work. 

1847  Chapter  261  —  $20,000  appropriated  to  complete  river  Improvement 

1849  Chapter  221  — Renews  chapter  261-1847. 

1850  Chapter  267  —  Draw-bridge  to  be  built  at  Oak  Orchard.     (Completed  1850.) 
Navigation   commenced  by  steamers. 

1851  Chapter  407  —  Renews  chapter  261-1847. 

1865  Chapter  531  —  Renews  chapter  261-1847. 

1866  Chapter  776  — Canal  commissioners  to  take  charge  of  draw-bridge  at  Caugh- 

denoy. 
Chapter  896  —  Schroeppel's  bridge  to  be   replaced  with  draw-bridge.     (Com- 
pleted 1867.) 

1874     Chapter  399  —  $100;000  appropriated  tor  lowering  locks  and  deepening  chan- 
nel. 

1883     Superintendent  of  Public  Works  recommends  abandonment  of  route. 

1889     Chapter  568  —  $10,000  appropriated  for  deepening  river  by  raising  dams  at 
Oak  Orchard  and  Caughdenoy  and  by  dredging  channel. 

CAYUGA  (MONTEZUMA)  MARSHES. 

1809     January  20,  —  James  Geddes  speaks  of  the  "  immense  tract  of  alluvial  soil " 
to  be  gained  by  draining  Cayuga  marshes. 

1821     February  16,  —  Assembly  resolution  that  canal  commissioners  cause  a  survey 
to  be  made  of  Seneca  river  with  a  view  of  lowering  Jack's  reef. 

1824  *  Chapter   168  —  Commissioners   to   survey   Seneca   river   from    Jack's   reef   to 
Cayuga  lake. 

1826     January  29,  —  Report  of  survey  by  David  Thomas  under  chapter  168-1824, 
estimating  cost  of  draining  Cayuga  marshes  at  $125,000. 
Chapter  208  —  $80,000   appropriated  tor  draining  marshes,   and  three   com- 
missioners appointed  to  supervise  work. 
June  22,  —  Work  of  draining  marshes  let  at  24  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

1826     Chapter  267  —  Amending  chapter  208-1825,   defines  powers  of  commissioners 
and  appoints  David  Thomas,  engineer. 
February   2,  —  Contracts  for  draining   marshes  relet  at  36   cents  per  cubic 
yard. 

1828  Chapter  292  —  $20,000  additional  appropriated  for  draining  marshes. 
March  14,  —  Report  of  commissioners  for  draining  of  Cayuga  marshes. 

1829  Chapter  322  —  Authorizes  survey  to  be  made  for  the  drainage  of  marshes. 
Channel  around  Jack's  reef  completed,  264  rods  long,  40  feet  wide  and  aver- 
aging 24  feet  deep,  lowering  water  between  4  and  6  feet  at  Cross  lake  and 
li  feet  at  Montezuma. 

1830  February  10,  —  Petitions  of  Inhabitants  of  Mentz,  Cayuga  county,  relating  to 

expenditures  of  drainage  commissioners;   referred  to  Comptroller. 
February  17,  —  Comptroller  reports  concerning  petitions  relating  to  the  ac- 
counts of  drainage  commissioners. 
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mo    Marrh  17.  —  Dralnace  commlMlonen  repq^t  pngna*  and  reqaest  further  ap- 
proprlatlona. 
CbapUr  S26  —  Oomptrolier  to  Invwilsate  acooiinta  of  drainage  oommiesioners. 

1S31  Chapter  Z22  —  Beneea  river  helow  CaTuga  lake,  down  to  Jack's  reef,  to  be 
evrreyed  and  estimates  made  of  benefit  to  lands  reclaimed  through  drainage 
of  marshes. 

January  27,  —  Comptroller  reports  under  chapter  326-1830,  concerning  ac- 
counts of  drainage  commissionerB. 

March  3.  —  Drainage  eommtasloners  render  further  report  of  progress  and 
urge  necessitT  for  additional  appropriation. 

March  7.  —  Select  committee  of  Assembly  recommends  additional  appropria- 
tion of  $25,000  for  draining  marshes. 

April  12.  —  Report  of  select  oommJCtee  of  the  Assembly  upon  Comptroller's  re- 
port under  chapter  320-1830,  adrlses  that  matter  be  referred  to  Attomey- 
Oeseral. 

April  13. —  Concurrent  resolution  requires  Attorney-General  to  proceed 
against  drainage  commissioners,  to  recover  any  sums  tor  which  they  may 
be  accountable. 

1882    Chapter  282  —  Continues  in  force  for  one  year  provisions  of  chapter  322-1831, 

relative  to  drainage  of  marshes. 
January  7.  —  Attorney-General   reports  under  concurrent  resolution  of  April. 

IS,  1831,  in  re  the  drainage  commissioners. 
June   25.  —  Canal   commissioners   report  under  chapters   332-1831   and   282- 

1832. 
December  80.  —  Report  of  James  Geddes  concerning  the  drainage  of  Cayuga 


1840     Committee  on  claims   repoK  In   favor  of   paying  claim  of   Noah   Briggs  for 
damages  caused  by  draining  marshes. 
Chapter  149  —  Appropriation  for  payment  of  claim  of  Noah  Briggs. 

1861     Chapter   503  —  Commissioners   appointed    to    examine    Cayuga    marshes   and 
Seneca  river  for  purpose  of  drainage. 
December  31.  —  Report  of  George  Geddes  on  draining  Cayuga   marshes,  giv- 
ing distances  and  descents. 

1852  February  12,  —  Commissioners  report,  pursuant  to  chapter  503-1851,  and  ad- 

vise drainage  of  Cayuga  marshes. 

1853  Chapter  178  —  Cayuga  marshes  to  be  drained,  $100,000  appropriated. 
February  17,  —  Exhaustive  report  of  Senate  committee,  relative  to  drainage 

of  Cayuga  marshes. 

1855  Chapter  539  —  Appropriates  unexpended  balance  for  draining  marshes. 
December  26,  —  George  Geddes,  engineer  in  charge,  reports  that  $60,000  will 

be  needed  to  complete  dralniige  of  marshes. 

1856  Chapter  185  —  Canal  commissioners  to  pass  on  claim  of  contractor  for  in- 

creased compensation  for  draining  marshes. 

1856  Brie  canal  aqueduct  completed  across  the  Cayuga  marshes. 

1857  Chapter  541  —  $65,000  appropriated  for  draining  Cayuga  marshes. 
Chapter  95  —  $25,000  additional   appropriation   for  draining   marshes. 
Jack's  reef  cut  through,  lowering  Cross  lake  four  feet;  cost  $169,000. 

1858  Chapter   179  —  Commissioners    to    remove   obstructions    in   outlet   of   Cayuga 

lake  and  channel  of  Seneca  river,  also  to  dredge  above  and  below  aqueduct 
across  river. 

1859  Chapter  500  —  Appropriates   $13,380.53,     unexpended    balance    for    draining 

marshes. 
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1860  Chapter  412  —  $30,000  appropriated  to  complete  drainage  of  marshes. 
March  3,  —  Report  of  State  Engineer,  concerning  drainage  of  Cayuga  marshes. 

In  answer  to  legislative  inquiry. 

1861  Chapter  266  —  Reapproprlates     $5,623,     unexpended     balance     for     draining 

marshes,   pursuant  to  chapter  178-1853. 

1862  Engineer  reports  that  $227,727  has  been  spent  on  drainage  of  marshes  and 

that  about  $300,000  would  be  required  to  complete  work. 

1866  Chapter  621  —  $3,000  appropriated  for  rebuilding  bridge  over  State  ditch  at 

Jack's  reef. 

1867  Chapter  844  —  Iron  bridge  to  be  built  over  State  ditch.  Jack's  reef. 

1868  Chapter  520  —  Canal  appraisers  to  determine  certain  claims  for  damages  said 

to  have  been  caused  by  draining  Cayuga  marshes. 

1869  Chapter    761  —  Canal    appraisers    to    determine   certain    claims    for   damages 

caused  by.  Jack's  refef  Improvement. 


HUDSON  RIVER. 

1648     March   10,  —  Ordinance  passed  by  Dlrector-Oeneral   and   Co^uncil;   navigation 
of  river  forbidden^  unless  license  be  obtained. 

1660     July  2,  —  Ordinance  passed;  renews  ordinance  of  March  10,  1648. 

1664     July  17,  —  Ordinance   passed;   sloops   forbidden   to   navigate   river,   except   in 
pairs. 

1792     Chapter  6  —  Channel  not  to  be  obstructed  at  Albany. 

Chapter  8  —  All  dams  in  Hudson  river  to  have  flood-gates  and  flshways. 

1796  Chapter  40  —  Northern  Lock  Navigation  Co.  to  examine  river  from  Albany  to 

Mill  creek;  State  to  pay  2  of  cost  if  6  ft.  of  water  can  be  got  for   £6,000. 

1797  Chapter  39  —  Appropriates   $7,500   for  pile   dykes   across  Island  channel,  op- 

posite J.  L.  Whitbeck's  mill. 

1799  Chapter  11  —  Dam  to  be  built  in  place  of  dyke  authorized  by  chapter  39-1797. 
Chapter   20  —  Commissioners   appointed   to   Improve    river   between    Troy   and 

Lanslngburg;  to  tax  property  $8,400. 

1800  Chapter    25  —  Commissioners    appointed    to    Improve    river,    Lanslngburg    to 

Waterford  and  Albany  to  Troy;  to  raise  $13,000  by  lottery. 

1801  Chapter  12  —  $6,000  to  be  raised  by  lottery  for  Improvement. 

Chapter  68  —  River  from  Waterford  to  Stillwater  to  be  deepened ;  dams  not  to 

be  removed. 
Chapter  157  —  $10,000  to  be  raised  by  lottery  for  Improvement 

1803  Chapter  68  —  $15,000  to  be  raised  by  lottery  for  work  near  Troy;    $8,000 

for  work,  Albany  to  NicoU's  creek. 

1804  Canal  of  121  miles  from  Albany  to  New  Baltimore  proposed  by  General  Genet 
Chapter  67  —  $20,000  to  be  raised  by  lottery  for  river  Improvement,  Troy  to 

Waterford. 

1807  Chapter  171  —  $27,600  to  be  raised  by  lottery  for  improvement 

1808  Survey  to  be  made  for  dam  near  Troy. 

1809  January  20,  —  Prescott's  report,  favoring  dam. 

1810  Chapter  183  —  $30,000  to  be  raised  by  lottery  for  river  improvement  Troy  to 

Waterford. 
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1812    ChApier  167  —  Troy  to  Improre  river  to  Albasy  and  to  receive  all  money ; 
$10,000  appropriated  lor  Improrement,  Albany  to  Coeymans. 

1818    Chapter  280  —  Bole  oommleeloner  appointed  for  Improvement  of  river,  Troy 
to  Ooeymaaa. 

1818    ClMpter   87  —  Sole  eommlssloner   bavlng  declined,   three   oommleslonen   ap- 
pointed to  earry  oat  provlslone  of  chapter  260-1818. 

1817  Chapter  198  —  Commlsslonen  appointed  to  explore  river  and  decide  upon  Im- 

provemeata ;  Troy  dam  may  he  extended  acroee  the  river  and  lock  hnllt, 

1818  Chapter  278  --  Treasurer  to  pay  eommlerionere  all  unexpended  appropriations. 

1818    Chapter  120  —  Troy  to  build  dam  from  Flah  House  Island  to  east  shore. 

Chapter  152  —  Seven  commissioners  appointed   to  present  estimates  for  Im- 

provln8  navltatlon  of  tide-waters, 
rirst  hydrocraphle  survey.  Troy  to  New  Baltimore,  by  John  Randall. 

1820  Canal  from  Albany  to  New  Baltimore  recommended  by  commission,  of  which 

De  Witt  Clinton  was  chairman. 

1821  Chapter  78  —  Unexpended  balances  to  he  applied  to  Troy  dam. 

1823     Chapter  111  ~  Basin  to  be  built  at  Albany. 

Canal  from  Albany  to  New  Baltimore  advised  by  Benjamin  Wright 
Troy  dam  and  lock  completed. 

1827     Chapter  206  —  $14,000  appropriated  tor  dredging  between  Troy  dam  and  Coey- 


1831     Hydrographlc  survey.  Waterford  to  New  Baltimore,  by  OoL  De  Witt  Clinton, 
under  Government  authority. 

1882    CoL  Clinton  reports  to  War  Department 

1834     Chapter  240  —  Canal  eommlsslonera  to  survey  river,  Troy  to  New  Baltimore, 
also  for  ship  canal  route,  Oreenbush  to  New  Baltimore,  on  plan  sugge«(tcd 
by  B.  C.  Genet  in  1820 ;  12.76  miles,  86  ft  wide,  18  ft  deep. 
Congress  approprlatOB  $70,000  under  advice  of  Col.  De  Witt  Clinton. 

1836     Chapter  168  —  Albany  to  Improve  basin. 

Chapter  229  —  United  States  to  occupy  lands  necessary  to  Improvement 
Channel  Instead  of  canal  advised  by  U.  8.  engineers. 

1836  Chapter  139  —  Albany  basin  to  be  improved. 

1837  Chapter  467  —  Albany  basin  to  be  Improved. 
220  feet  of  Troy  dam  carried  away. 

1839  Chapter  29  —  Land  ceded  to  United  States  for  lighthouse  at  Bsopua 
Chapter  823  —  Canal  board  to  survey  canal  route  up  river  from  Corinth  to 

Johnsburg   and  Northampton. 

1840  Chapter  86  —  Obstruction  near  Van  Wies  Point  to  be  removed. 
460  feet  of  Troy  dam  carried  away. 

1843     Survey  Troy  to  New  Baltimore  by  Captain  8.  W.  Hughes. 

1849     Chapter  390  —  Land  ceded  to  United  States  for  a  beacon  at  Tarrytown. 

Chapter   406  —  Channel    to   be   cleared.    Glens   Falls   feeder   to   Hadley,    and 
Phelps  bay  to  Saoondsga. 

1862  Chapter    366  —  Obstructions    to    be    removed    at    Castleton;    appropriation. 

$10,000. 

1863  Chapter  190  —  Albany  end  New  Baltimore  Ship  Canal  and  Basin  Co.  Incor- 

porated. 
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1853 


Report  of  W.  J.  McAlpine  on  canal,  Albany  to  New  Baltimore; 
water;  2  locks  300x50  and  215x30  ft. 


surface  20  ft. 


1854     Troy  sloop  lock  rebuilt 

1866  Hudson  River  Bridge  Co.  at  Albany  incorporated. 

1867  Chapter   374  —  $25,000    appropriated    to   remove   obstructions,    Troy   to   New 

Baltimore. 

1868  Chapter  361  —  River  opposite  Troy  to  be  dredged  to  8  feet 

I860     Chapter  2a — Persons  cutting  ice  in  the  river  to  erect  safety  fences. 


1861 


Chapter  813  —  United  States  to  build   3  beacons  between  Troy   and  Albany. 
Coast  survey  trlangulation  of  river  completed. 


1863  Chapter   122  —  $100,000  appropriated   for  improvement   Troy   to   New  Balti- 

more. 
Coeymans  dyke  built  2,940  ft.;  Castleton  dyke  built,  3,370  ft. 

1864  Chapter  106  —  River  to  be  Improved,   Troy  to  New  Baltimore,    and   Catskill 

creek  deepened;  appropriation,  $134,326.63. 
Chapter  243  —  Bridge  at  Albany  to  be  20  ft  above  ordinary  tide. 
February  4,  —  Report  of  commissioners ;  channel  at  mean  low  tide  is  7i  feet ; 

only  4  ft   in  1819 ;   jetties  at  Coeymans  and  Castleton  secure   10  feet  of 

water. 
Plxtaway  dyke  built,  2,907  ft ;  6i  miles  south  of  Albany. 
Castleton  dyke  built  2,960  ft ;  9  miles  south  of  Albany. 

1865  Chapter  472  —  Survey  to  be  made  to  determine  feasibility  of  slack-water  navi- 

gation. Waterford  to  Fort  Edward. 

Chapter  561  —  Appropriates  $126,000  to  continue  improvements,  Troy  to 
New  Baltimore. 

Greenbush  dyke  begun,  3,086  ft ;  one-half  mile  south  of  Albany. 

Cuyler's  bar  dyke  built  3,413  ft  (not  entirely  finished),  and  channel  im- 
proved at  an  expense  of  $92,927,  pursuant  to  chapter  661-1865. 

1866  Chapter     33  —  Survey  of  river  to  be  made  for  slack-water  navigation,  Troy 

to  Fort  Edward,  locks  225x25  ft  and  stone  dams. 

Chapter  491  —  Work  under  chapter  661-1866  to  continue,  $160,000  appro- 
priated. 

Chapter  603  —  $35,000   appropriated  for  improvement  of  Albany  basin. 

Willow  island  dyke  built  near  New  Baltimore,  4,507  ft 

Schodack  dyke  built,  924  ft. ;  Cuyler's  dyke  completed. 

Coeymans  dyke  extended  460  ft. ;  Greenbush  dyke  completed. 

Commissioners  report:  loss  of  tide, — Stuyvesant  to  Albany,  24  miles,  18 
inches;  Stuyvesant  to  New  York,  78  miles,  5  inches;  plan  of  work,  Troy 
to  New  Baltimore,  8  ft  at  low  water. 

1867  Chapter  579  —  $10,000  appropriated  for  Improvement  at  Troy. 

Chapter  647  —  $150,000  appropriated  to  continue  improvements,  Troy  to  Cox- 

sackle. 
Mills  light  dyke  bulk,  3,628  ft ;  10  miles  south* of  Albany. 
New  Baltimore  dyke  built,  6,470  ft;  14  miles  south  of  Albany. 
February  13,  —  Report  on  slack-water  navigation ;  Troy  to  Port  Edward,  89.9 

miles,    116   ft.    rise ;    8   ft.    water ;    11    locks    225x25    ft ;    11    stone   dams ; 

estimate,  $2,360,079. 

1868  Chapter  231  —  $12,000  appropriated  for  repairs  to  Troy  dam. 

Chapter  332  —  Hudson,  Highland  Suspension  Bridge  Co.  incorporated  to  build 

bridge  from  Verplanck's  Point  to  Buttermilk  falls. 
Chapter  412  —  Hudson  River  Bridge  Co.  to  construct  bridge  over  the  Hudson 

at  Albany  to  foot  of  Exchange  St,  and  to  remove  present  bridge. 
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1M»     rbaptvr     32  —  S2O.0O0  Appropriated  to  repair  Albany  barfn. 

Chapter   1 7»  —  Hodmn  RiTer  Bridse  Co.  may  construct  another  bridge  acrosa 

the  Hndmn  between  SUte  St.  and  Maiden  Une. 
Chapter  877  —  $45,000  appropriated  for  rebulldinir  Troy  dam. 

1*»T<>     Chapter  565  —  Canal  commissioners  to  eonstntct  flshways  at  Troy  dam. 

l$7l     Chapter  2€9  —  Gontribntory  appropriation  for  construction  of   a  bridge  over 

rt^er  l>^wem  Varrensbnrf  and  Thurman. 
Chapter  .'*.12  —  Pniaooie  Landins  Bridge  Company  may  complete  its  bridge  OTer 

nver  brtwe««  Ch^ter  and  Jobntburf. 
rhapt«»r  4^M  —  ProTUIons  for  extension  of  Rondout  and  Oswego  R.  R.  to  east 

bank  of  rlrrr:  also  esubllshment  of  a  steam  ferry. 
Chapter  ft97  —  Poaglikeep»ie   Bridge   Company   incorporated. 

1872     Chapter  2«9  —  Albany  and  Grcenbash  Bridge  Co.   incorporated. 

Chapter  3lo  —  Troy  and  West  Troy  Bridge  Company  incorporated. 

Chapter  321 — Troy.  Lansingbnrg  and  Coboes  Bridge  Co.  incorporated. 

Chapter  34«  —  River  to  be  dredged  between  Troy  and  Cozsackie. 

Chapter  546  ~    Mechanfcrilie   Bridge   Co.    Incorporated. 

1473     Chapter  713  —  Appropriates  $50,000  for  improvement  of  river  navigation. 

lf<75  Chapter  44>3 — Supplementary  to  chapter  332-1868.  concerning  the  Hudson, 
Highland  Suspenxton  Bridge  Co, 

lH7t»  Chapter  2u4  —  $40.ooO  appropriated  for  SUte  Engineer  to  improve  river 
between  Troy  and  Coxsachie;  to  secure  5  ft.  water,  below  Troy  sloop  lock: 
6  ft.  water.  125  ft.  wide,  between  Troy  and  Albany;  10  fL  water,  125  ft 
wide,  briveen  Albany  and  Coxsackle. 

Chapter  376  —  Dumping  in  river  forbidden. 

13<>.709  cubic  yards  dredged  from  the  river. 

1677  Chapter  275  —  Conunlesloners  appointed  to  establish  bulkhead  lines  in  the 
river. 

Chapter  346  —  Amending  chapter  269-1872.  the  -act  incorporating  Albany  and 
Greenbui(h  Bridge  Co. 

Chapter  412  —  $15,000  appropriated  for  State  Engineer  to  Improve  river  from 
Troy  to  Coxsackle;  to  secure  from  State  dam  to  Troy  bridge.  5  ft  water, 
60  ft  wide;  to  the  lower  Albany  bridge.  7  ft  water.  125  ft  wide;  to  Cox- 
sackle. 10  ft  water,  160  ft  wide. 

January  31.  —  Lieut  Wlllard.  U.  S.  A.,  reports  depth  at  mean  low  water : 
Bogart  light  8.6 :  Overslaugh  dam.  8.1 ;  Coeymans.  8.2 ;  New  Baltimore.  8.8. 

220.842  cubic  yards  dredged  from  the  river. 

1878  Chapter     39  —  Time  for  completfog  Pougbkeepsie  bridge  extended  to  1881. 
Chapter  205  —  Appropriates  $30,000  for  Improvement  of  river  navigation,  as 

per  chapter  412-1877. 
211.654  cubic  yards  dredged  from  river. 

1879  Chapter  106  —  $30,000  appropriated  for  State  Engineer  to  Improve  the  river 

from  Troy  to  Coxsackle;  to  secure  from  State  dam  to  Troy  R.  R.  bridge 

6  ft  water.  60  ft  wide;  to  the  lower  Albany  R.  R.  bridge.  8  ft  water.  126 

ft.  wid<»;  to  Coxsackle,  10  ft.  water,  150  ft  wide. 
Chapter  388  —  Adjoining  owners  to  have  Urst  right  to  cut  ice  to  center  of 

river. 
114.197  cnbic  yards  dredged  from  the  river. 

1880  Chapter    50  —  Time  for  completing  Poughkeepsle  bridge  extended  three  years. 
Chapter     51  —  $30,000  appropriated  for  State  Engineer  to  improve  river  from 

Troy  to  Coxsackle.  as  per  chapter  106-1879. 
Chapter  641  —  Ligbts  to  be  maintained  on  all  Hudson  river  swing-bridges. 

1881  Chapter   230  —  $30,000    appropriated    for    State    Engineer   to    improve   river, 

Troy  to  Coxsackle,  as  per  chapter  106-1879. 
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1882  Chapter     77  —  Time  for  completion  of  Poughkeepsie  bridge  extended  to  1888. 
Chapter  372  —  $30,000    appropriated    for    State    Engineer    to    improve    river, 

Troy  to  Coxsackie,  as  per  chapter  106-1879,  also  West  Troy  side-cut 

1883  Chapter   223  —  Land   ceded    to   United   States    for   lighthouses   at  Danskamer 

Point  and  Narrow  Channel. 
Chapter  451  —  $30,000   appropriated    for   Superintendent  of   Public  Works   to 
improve  river,   Troy  to  Coxsackie;   to  secure  railroad  from  bridge  at  Troy 
to  lower  railroad  bridge,  Albany,  8  ft.  water,   125  ft.  wide;   to  Coxsackie 
10  ft  water.  160  ft  wide. 

1884  Chapter  110  —  $30»000   appropriated   for  Superintendent  of  Public  Works   to 

improve  river,  Troy  to  Coxsackie,  as  per  chapter  451-1883. 
Chapter  273  —  Land  to  be  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  lighthouses  on  river. 
Chapter  541  —  Governor   to    appoint    commission    to    report    on    storing   head 

waters  of  Hudson  river. 
115,897  cubic  yards  dredged  from  the  river. 

1885  Chapter  210  —  $30,000   appropriated   for   Superintendent  of  Public  Works  to 

improve  river,  Troy  to  Coxsackie :  to  secure  from  Troy  dam  to  Troy  R.  R. 
bridge,  6   ft  water,   80  ft.  wide;   to  the  lower  Albany  R.  R.  bridge,   8  ft 
water,  125  ft  wide;  to  Coxsackie,  10  ft  water,  150  ft  wide. 
167,340  cubic  yards  dredged  from  river. 

1886  Chapter  172  —  $26,000    appropriated   for   Superintendent  of  Public  Works   to 

improve  river,  Troy  to  Coxsackie,  as  per  chapter  210-1885. 
104,000  cubic  yards  dredged  from  river;  dyke  built  at  New  Baltimore,  1,000 
feet  long. 

1887  Chapter  162  —  $30,000   appropriated   for   Superintendent  of  Public  Works  to 

improve  river,  Troy  to  Coxsackie,  as  per  chapter  210-1885. 
Chapter  512  —  Fishway  to  be  constructed  in  Troy  dam. 
118,958  cubic  yards  dredged  from  the  river. 

1888  Chapter  173  —  $50,000    appropriated    for   Superintendent   of   Public   Worksite 

improve  river,  Troy  to  Coxsackie ;   to  secure  from  Troy  dam  to  Troy  rail- 
road bridge,   6  ft  water,   80  ft  wide;   to  the  lower  R.  R.  bridge,  Albany, 
10  ft  water,  140  ft.  wide;  to  Coxsackie,  11  ft  water,  175  ft  wide. 
195,414  cubic  yards  dredged  from  river. 

1889  Chapter  106  —  $50,000   appropriated   for  Superintendent  of  Public  Works   to 

improve  river,  Troy  to  Coxsackie,  as  per  chapter  173-1888. 

Chapter  278  —  Mole  to  be  constructed  at  McCabe,  Houghtaling  island. 

178,148  cubic  yards  dredged  from  river. 

Chapter  204  —  $30,000  appropriated  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  to 
improve  river,  Troy  to  Coxsackie,  as  per  chapter  173-1888. 

Chapter  501  —  Troy  and  Breaker  Island  Bridge  Co.  incorporated. 

March  25,  —  Pier  lines  approved  by  Secretary  of  War,  Troy  to  New  Balti- 
more. 

82,812  cubic  yards  dredged  from  the  river. 

1891  United  States  (Government  assumes  charge  of  the  river;  no  appropriation  by 

the  SUte.. 

1892  Chapter  155  —  State  Engineer  to  report  condition  of  State  dams  at  Troy  and 

Cohoes. 

Chapter  158  —  Alteration  of  pier  head  line  In  New  York  City. 

Chapter  281  —  Albany  and  Bath-on-the-Hudson  Bridge  Co.   incorporated. 

Chapter  293  —  $35,000  appropriated  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  to 
improve  river,  Troy  to  Coxsackie,  as  per  chapter  173-1888. 

Chapter  607  —  For  improvement  of  west  channel  of  river  between  New  Balti- 
more and  Coxsackie. 

123,609  cubic  yards  dredged  from  the  river. 
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1898     Oha^Ur    86<»ror  Impnrrlnc  lateral  channels  and  repairing  certain  dykes  in 
$1,820^49  spent  In  dndfinc  the  Hrer  between  Tnj  and  Cozsackie  since  1797. 

1884    Chapter  868  —  Tor  completing  the  mole  between  rirer  and  HougbUllng  island. 
Chepter  874  —  Provides  tor  construction  of  free  bridges  over  river  at  Still- 
water. 

1895  Chapter    87  —  For  a  commission  to  confer  with  representativeB  of  New  Jersey 

concemlog  the  acquisition  bj  the  United  SUtse  of  the  Palisades. 

Chapter  699  —  Por  a  survey  of  upper  Hudson  river  valley,  with  a  view  to 
store  waters  tor  Improving  navigation  on  Champlain  canal  and  lower  Hud- 
son. 

Chapter  968  —  To  rsgulate  the  cutting  end  harvesting  of  ice  in  river. 

Chapter  982  —  Bulkhead  and  pier  lines  established  at  Albany. 

1896  Chapter     16  — Palisades  in  Rockland  County  ceded  to   united   BUtes  (or  a 

NaUonal  park. 
Chapter  880  —  Supplementing  chapter  609-1896,  provides  for  continuation  of 

survey  of  upper  Hudson  river  valley. 
Chapter  960  —  Additional   appropriation   for  completing   mole   between   river 

and.Honghtaling  Island,  pursuant  to  chapter  278-1889. 

1897  Chapter  660  —  Appropriation  for  removal  of  part  of  pier  at  Piermont,  Rock- 

land County. 
Chaplsr  667  —  Authorises  Superintendent  of   Public   Works   to   purchase  ^tbe 

Fort  Miller  bridge  near  State  dam»  Northumberland. 
Chapter  692  —  RegulsUons  concerning  navigation  of  Hudson  river. 

1898  Chapter  201  —  Amending  chapter  660-1897  authorising  the  removal  of  a  part 

of  the  dock  at  Piermont 
Chapter  862  —  Reapproprlates     unexpended     balance     for   'completing     mole 
between  river  and  Houghtaling  island,  pursuant  to  chapter  960-1896. 

1899  Chapter  264  —  Amending  Chapter  966-1896,  regulates  the  cutting  and  harvest- 

ing of  Ice  In  Hudson  river. 
Chapter  669  —  Appropriation  for  completing  the  mole  between  the  river  and 
Houghtaling  island. 

1900  Chapter    88  —  Authorises  Hudson  River  Water  Power  Co.  to  build  and  main- 

tain a  dam  acroes  river  between  Olens  Falls  and  Palmer's  Falls. 
Chapter  170  —  To  provide  for  an  Interstate  Park  along  the  Palisades. 
Chapter  176  —  The  dam  erected  and  maintained  across  river  near  Mechanie- 

vlUe  by  Hudson  River  Power  Transmission  Co.  legalised. 

1901  Chapter  164  —  Waterford  Electric  Light  Co.,  may  construct  and  maintain  a 

dam  across  river  between  Half  Moon  and  Schaghticoke. 
Chapter  641  —  Part  of  Eaopus  island  to  be  conveyed  and  Jurisdiction   ceded 

to  the  United  SUtes. 
Chapter  669  —  Construction   of   a  dam   across  the   river   to   Warren   Cotmty 

authortied. 

1904     Chapter  104  —  Extending    time    for    completion    of    the    Hudson    Suspension 
Bridge  and  N.  E.  R.  R.  Co.'s  bridge  over  the  river  between  Verplanck's  Point 
and  Buttermilk  falls.  10  years. 
Chapter  749  —  Amending  chapter  963-1895,   regulates  the  harvesting  of   ice 
in  river. 

SHINNECOCK  AND  PEOONIC  CANAL. 
1826     Report  of  survey  by  Holihes  Hutchinson. 

1828     April  16,  —  Long  Island  Canal  Co.  incorporated.     (Nothing  done.) 
1848     April   8,  —  Long  Island  Canal   and   Navigation   Co.    incorporated.      (Nothing 
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1879  May,  —  Concurrent  resolution  requiring  State  Engineer  to  make  surveys  tor 

canal  connecting  Shinnecock  and  Peconic  bays. 

1880  April  7,  —  State  Engineer  reports,   approving   Hutchinson's  plans ;   estimates 

cost  at  $35,000. 

1884  Chapter  508  —  Superintendent   of    Public    Works    to    build    a    canal    between 

Shinnecock  and  Peconic  bays;  $12,000  appropriated;  canal  to  be  maintained 
at  expense  of  Suffolk  County. 

1885  Chapter  525  —  Additional  appropriation  tor  canal. 

1886  Chapter  330  —  Additional  appropriation  for  canal. 

1887  Chapter  460  —  Additional  appropriation  to  complete  canal. 

Chapter  6.28  —  Town  trustees,  Southampton,  may  provide  an  inlet  from  ocean 
to  Shinnecock  bay. 

1888  Chapter  270  —  Appropriation   for  improving   channel  and   extending  piers  of 

canal. 

1890  Chapter  436  —  Reapproprlates  unexpended  balances,  pursuant  to  chapters  460- 

1887,  270-1888  and  608-1884. 

1891  Chapter  302  —  Additional  appropriation   for  completing  canal. 

1892  Chapter  356  —  Appropriation  for  completing  canal. 
Canal  completed;  cost,  about  $98,000. 

Oyster  industry   restored;   $100,000  worth  of  oysters   taken  from  Shlnneoodc 
bay  during  the  season. 

1893  Chapter  726  —  For  removal  of  bars  and  protecting  banks  of  canaL 

Chapter  726  —  For  restoring  and  protecting  approaches  to  iwlng-bridge  over 
canal. 

1894  Chapter  358  —  Additional     appropriation    for    restoring    and    protecting    ap- 

proaches to  swing-bridge,  pursuant  to  chapter  726-1893. 
Chapter  768  —  Additional    appropriation    for    protecting    banks.      (Completed 
December,  1894.) 

1895  Chapter  932  —  Appropriates    $18,000    for    improvements   to   canal — ^tide-gates 

and  Inlet  to  ocean. 

1896  Chapter  348  —  Appropriation  for  excavating  channel  between  Shinnecock  and 

Great  South  bays. 
Chapter  950  —  Additional  '^appropriation  for  tide-gates  and  inlet 
Tide-gates  completed. 

1897  Chapter  790  —  Additional  appropriation  for  channel  between  Shinnecock  and 

Great  South  bays. 
Chapter  791  —  Appropriation  for  repairing  and  maintaining  tide-gates  and  for 
piling. 

1898  Chapter  207  —  Appropriation    to    complete    channel    between    Shinnecock    and 

Great  South  bays. 

1899  Chapter  569  —  Appropriation     for     paying     balance     on    repairs     to     canal. 
Channel  between  Shinnecock  and  Great  South  bays  completed. 

1900  Chapter  419  —  Appropriates  $30,000  for  improving  canal. 

1902     Improvements  provided  for  by  chapter  419-1900  completed;  tide-gates  rebuilt, 
bars  dredged. 
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